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No. 1. 



MONTGOMERY, JANUARY, 1S53. 



■On Ihc Subjfct of Ac Coltan-plani, if« ffUlory. Infumee 
nn I'tmmerci; Pn/iliei, and Ihe Wflfare of the Human. 
Rare, and ilt /'robable Deitiny at the Great Produci 
o/ thr Southeni i'mlfd Stattt Bi luAC Choou, Esq., 

Mk. Pbbsiukst : — The irvtereating task has 
lieei) nssigncd to me, of presenLiiig n mamoir on 
the Biilijec.t of the Cotton plant, its history, influ- 
*iico oil commerce, politks, oaA the welfare of 
tlie human nice, and its probable destiny, as the 
great pi'oilni't of the Southern United States. 

To do justice to this great theme, demands the 
research of the historian, the ripe leaming erf the 
sciiolnr, and the profoiiad .and fur reaching vi 
-of thi< statesman. Not aspiring lo tltcse high 
<|iia]ifications, 1 ^pcar before you on the present 
occasion, with an unatfected distrust of my pow- 
<>rs, u'hich notliing could overcome but the oon- 
sideration, Uiat an imperfect performance of duty 
is more commendable than its entire omission. 

As the Europeans first obtained the Cotton 
wool from the Arabs, and from countries where 
the Arabic language was in use, the most proba- 
ble derivation of Cotton is from the Arabic word 
Koton, There are however, other plausible de- 
rivations for Cotton, fliny compares the pod 
i.ti this plant, with thefruitof the quince, a small 
iruit of the pear family, called in Latin, CotoHuum 
malum. Respectable lexicographers, from this 
<loubl9 resemblance of fruit and name, allege 
that Cotoneum mahim or quince furnishes a 
plausible derivation for Cotton. Dr. JolinKon, in 



of the i^iiince, bitciiiise of a diffbrent resemblance, 
lie says Cotton is named, according to Skinner, 
from the doirii that adherer to the mala Cotonca, 
or quince called by the Italians Cotitgni ; whence 
Cottoui (lUl.,) Cotton (Fr.) 

The foregoing views instruct; us as to th') true 
source of the word Cotton, with as much certainty 
as is perhaps attaiuablc. Doubts are still leftoci 
the mind, but they are not such as wtU excite 
much regret, except with the pltilologist and the 
antiquarian. The student of ij<>cfiil knowledge, 
will not perplex himself for a more undoubted 
derivation, unless he ahould be persuaded, that it 
would shed some new light upon the history of 
the plant. 

The 'Genus Giossypium (Cotton) comprehends 
four species: 1st. Gossypium HerJiaceum ; 2d. 
G. Hirsutum ; Sd. G. Barbadense ; 4th. G. Ar- 
boreum. There are many hybrid varieties of 
these several species. 

The Gossypium is indigenous to the tropical 
regions of Asia, Africa and America. Europe 
alone, of the old continents, lying without the 
tropica, her southern boundary being in 3ti°.3a' 
north latitude, caimot claim the gosnypium as a 
native plant. In a former geological period of 
the earth's history, however, it may have boen 
oftierwise. Dr. Mantell in his wonders of Geol- 
ogy says, that fossil st"itl- vessels reliited to the 
Date, Cocoa, Cotton-plant, Bean, Cuctimber, Aca- 
cia, Pepper, &c., are found in the Isleof Slieppy, 
lying in the mouth of the Thames, on the margin 
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when a much higher! climatorial temperature pre- 
vailed in Europe tihan at the present time, or 
whether they are tWie results o^- the Currents of 
ancient seas,analag(i)i» to tKat by which the shores 
of the Hebredes arre wnn-aalTy strewa with the 
fruite of torrid ctti|ne.s, is a question which the 
Geologist has yet f to so!te. 

Jt is unneccssar / to give the various names of 
the Gossypiom in tWe different conntHes and lan- 
guages of the wor Id, its botanical' characters and 
chemical con3titu(ents, a« these may be readily 
found in the populaj scientific m«i>aa]s of*the flay. 

Were, the Cottoti.plant known only for its beau- 
ty, it would occui)»y no mean position in the veg- 
etabld^kingdonft, (lis verdant head, formed of its 
' profusion of grejijti leaves, with an oval or globu- 
lir or pyranuflal outline, adorned with white or 
straw color and -red blooms, with its pendant 
greenfglobula of every size from a bird's tda 
hen^a-egg;'with^ the snowy fleece of its matured 
fhitt, all combine t6 endear it to the lover of the 
bisautifuL This aspect of' the plant doea not 
vanish in a day, but continues for months, under 
favorable* dreumst&nces, and southern fields ofben 
present beauttfbl parterres on tHe plantation scale. 
What other plant presents the solrd as well as 
variegat6d^part6rrr of one; or it may be of two 
milea.jMiuaFe^and'^wli'erorel^ is it to be seen, but 
on a Southern plantation T 

But the beauty of the pjant bears no-compari* 

' t with its inappreciable vafue for human uses, 

icfa makes it secondary, only to the leading 

^eal plants. It furnishes not only olotKing, but 

ireotly, food for a large portion of tHe hnroan 

family, and is so* eminently one of Heaven's best 

gifts to man, ae €6 dTsti^gufsh the present era of 

its difiiised'use and'enjt>ynienC, ins a special period 

of Divine fiivor. 

The history of the Gbssypfum cannot tBerefore 
be without its interest, and I propose now to 
sketch that history, so far as the meagre facts on 
record relating to it, will enable me. 

Be^re entering upon this branch of my subject, 
it is proper to acknowledge my obligations to 
Baine's History of the Cotton Manufacture afid 
Seabrook's Memoir on the origin, cultivation, and 
uses of Cotton, in which works, are compiled 
most of the historical facts relating to Cotton. 

As clothing forms the no.vC most pressing want 
after that of food, the aj'Is of ^pinuing aud weav- 



practiccd in the earliebt historical periods, and 
arc doubtless coeval with the formation of social 

• 

institutions. The art of wcavmg was ascribed 
by the Greeks to Semiramiji, Queen of Assyria. 
Some of the statues of Minerva represent her 
witK a distaff in her hand, and the Chinese ascribe 
the art of s[)inning to the consort of Tao, their 
first sovereign,, who led oft' one of the first Colo- 
nies, After the dispersion of Noah's posterity. 
The Egyptians and the Mexicans also refer the 
invention of these arts, to tlie origin of their nat- 
ural history. However fabulous and absurd these 
traditionary claims may seem, yet they indicate 
a belief in ,the high antiquity d' these most use- 
ful arts, which is corroborated by monumental 
and historical reom-ds of an unimpeachable char- 
acter. The materials first used, were doubtless 
those found in the several inhabited countnes. 
Flax, wool and the hair of various animals were 
roost generally used. Flaxtis indigenous to Egypt 
and Pharoah is represented by tke sacred histo- 
riant as having arrayed Joseph in veslores of fine 
Unen^ seventeen hundred years befbrc Christ. 
Gen. 41^ 42. The Egy tian tombs of Beni Has- 
san, wSich are conjectured to have been built by 
Osirtasen TsC, who was contemporary with Jo- 
seph, have sculptured on them tlie whole process 
of sphmfng, from the beginning to its final pre- 
paration for weaving. Their oldiest mummy 
cloths sufficiently attest their knowled^ of weav- 
ing, and these were without doubt several' centu- 
ries older than the tombs or Beni Hassan. But 
more than four centuries before tKe time of Jo- 
seph, Abraham being pressed by famine in fhe 
land of Canaan, went down iiHe Egypt witft' his 
wife Sarahy.to sojourn there. From the diescrip- 
tion given of the country, of Pharoah and his 
Court, he found the Egyptians in a state of old civ- 
ilization.- And* ADraRam was very rich in cattle, 
in silver, and in gold. As Mizraim was the ori- 
ental name of lilgypt, and as Mizraim and'Gmaan, 
sons of Ham are supposed to have coFonized and 
given their names to the two countries bearing 
their names, enjoying as we have seen so early a 
civilization, a strong presuinptron* arises from his- 
torical data, that the arts of spinning and wear- 
ing were correctly attributed' to the descendants 
of Noah, who first led off cuibnics to people va 
rioua portions of the world. 

In their exode fronv the land of Egypt, the 
children of IsraeV nmnbered in their ranks, spin- 
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hands, and brought that which they had spun, 
hoth of blue, and of searkt and of fki'e linen. 
They also spun goats havr, and Bezaleei emd Abo- 
liab^ worked M maimer of work of the engraver, 
and of the cunning workman*, and of the embroi- 
derer, m bhie, and in searlet, and in fine linen, 
and of the weaver. Exod. 86, 2&. King Solo- 
mon tn a hiter age, made silver and gold as plen- 
leous as stones in Jemsalem, and bad linen yam 
brought out of Egypt^ and the Klng^s merchants 
received the Unen yam at a prfce. Again in 
Proverbs, 7, 16, he says r I have decked my bed 
with coverings of tapestry, wfth carved works, 
with fine linen &f ISgypt. The Queen of Sheba 
brought him pr^enCs from Arabia, and Hiram, 
King of Tyre, sent hkn ships and servants, that 
had know}e<]^e of the sea, which went wfth the 
servants of Solomon to the land of Opher, lyfhg 
on the IndHin Ocean, for goM. Again it \9 sa'fd 
of Tyre which was on snch intimate and friendly 
teraas with King Solomon:: Fine linen wfdi 
broidered work from Egypt, was that which thoa 
spreadest forth to be thy sir^I : Syria was thy 
merchant by reason of the multitude of the 
wares of thy nrnhing : they occupied itf thy fairs 
with emeralds, purple, and broidered work, and 
^e lineny and coral, and agate — ^Eze. 37, 7, 16. 
But Cotton is not once named in the history of 
Solomon, or of Tyre, although the latter was the 
eomBsereial emporium of the world, and the 
former svi-passed all the kings of the earth in 
riches and m wiedom. Nor mdeed is Cotton 
ence mentioned in the old or new Testament. 

Homer, who lived in the same century with 
King Solomon, makes no allusion to Cotton. It 
is certain, however, from passages in his poems, 
that both Mnen and woolen cloth were need at 
that period, in Greece. In the first book of the 
Uliad, in describing the departure of the Grecian 
ships from the Island of Chrysa, whither they 
had come to restore the captive maid Qiryseis, 
to her disconsolate father, he says :• 

" Indulgent rales, 
• Sapplfed* 6y Plicebiu, fill the swelling tsHe ; 
Tke wriik itkUk cannot, beUying m tlfary Mow/* Ac. 

hi the sii^th book of the Odyssey : 

"The qtreen her hoarB beetowecT, 
In enrioae works ; the whirling spindle gloweif 
With cnsum threads, wkUe frusy iatnttit atU 
The wnomjffeect er tmiat thtimTpU tottof." 

The use of Cotton was confimed to India for 
many centuries before it was known to the 



early as Egypt or China ; and that the inhabitants 
of thiait country finding the Cotton-plant native 
to their soH^ manufactured it into cloth as early 
as the Egyptians and Chhiese did linen and silk 
or other Asiatics manufactured woollen cloths. 
This presumption is strengthened by the beliel^ 
that all early societies of the world enjoyed a 
modiBed civilisation, and from the further fiict, 
that the inhabitants of India have always been 
stationary in their habits, and when first visited 
by Europeans, manu&ctured cotton cloths in 
gre^t perfection. The aspect of Indian society 
when undisturbed by aggression from without^ 
has continned calm and unbroken, frora^^i^tnryt 
to century, with scarcely a ripple of change. 
This endless in statu c(uo, is well established by 
the present use of the same rude implements 
for sphming and weaving, which have been 
familiar to tiiem for thirty centuries. 

We are indebted to Herodotus, the fitther of 
History, who lived in the fiflh centurj? before the 
Christian era, for the iirst authentic record of 
Cotton. He says of the inhabitants of India : 
they possess likewise a kind of ptant, whidi, in. 
stead of fruit, produces wool of a finer and better 
kind, than that of sheep^ and of this the Indians 
make their clothes. 

The first time the Greeks saw Cotton, was 
upon the invasion of India by Alexander the 
Great, in the fourth century before Christ. Near- 
ohus, the Admiral of Alexander, kt fhat'memora- 
ble expiditioA, in deseribing his descent down the 
Indas, says > The Indians wore linen garments, 
the substaaee whereof th^ were made growing 
upon trees, And this is indeedf itax, or something 
much finer and whiter t&an f&x. They wore 
shifrts of the same, which reach down to the mid- 
dle of their 1^ ;^ and veils which cover their 
heads and a great fwtt of their shoulders. He 
also' says, the Ii^dian name for the Cotton tree is 
Tula, and he describes its pods^ 

Strabo; the learned' aiyd accurate geogn^her,. 
who wrote iii the early ptfrt of the first century 
of the Chfistian eif% off the authority of Near- 
chus, speaksof tlielrffowered Cottons or Chint^eSf 
and also of the beautiful and various dyes, with' 
which their cloths were figured. He says ilirther , 
that in his dtty, the Cotton was grown and 
manufactured ht Susiana, a province of Persia, 
at the head of the Persian Gulf; which waa 
doubtless derived firom India, 
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Arabift, there grows a shrub which some call 
gossypiuin, (the Latin name) and others Xylon, 
(the Greek name) from which the stuffs are 
made, which we call Xylina. There is nothing 
to be preferred to these stufts for whiteness or 
fineness; beautiful garments are made from them, 
for the priests of Egypt. Thus we sob that the 
\He of Cotton was introduced into Eygpt, 
through Persia and Arabia, about the commence- 
ment of the Christian erk, having been previous- 
ly used for many centuries in India. Linen had 
before been the staple fabric for clothing, for a 
period long anterior to the e;code of the Jews 
from Egypt, It was satisfectorily established by 
the microscopical inspection of the unravelled 
fibres of the mummy cloths, made by tjie emi- 
nent microscoptician Bauer, that these cloths 
were made of linen, and Egypt from the days 
of her early civillization, had not only supplied 
herself, but also the neighboring co\mtrie6 with 
fuie linen. 

The first account w^ have of Cotton goods, as 
an article of trade, is contained in the Periplus 
Maris Erythoi, written by Arrian, a learned 
Egyptian Gi*eek, in the second century. He 
speaks of a trade in muslins, calicoes, and other 
Cotton goods, being carried on by the Arabs and 
Greeks, with certain towns in India. The sub- 
stitution of Cotton for linen clothing, must 
however have been very gradual as well in 
Egypt, as among the Greeks and Romans, since 
cotton goods are not mentioned byr their writers 
as articles of import and consumption, although 
other productions of the East are specified, such 
as gold, spices, precious stones and even silk. 
.Nor are they enumerated in the Roman tariff as 
articles of import, subject to imposts. It is 

highly probable as Mr. Baines remarks, that the 
use of silk, which was introduced by the trade 
with the East, was preferred to that of cotton 
fabrics by the luxurious matrons of Greece and 
Rome, M'hich was a serious impediment to the 

early introduction of the latter. 

The same judicious writer justly remarks, that 
to those who have observed the rapid spread of 
the Cotton manufacture, in the present generation 
it may appear beyond measure extraordinary, 
that a branch of industry so apt to propagate 
itself, should have lingered thirteen hundred 
years on the coast of the Mediterranean, before it 
crossed that sea, into Greece and Italy. It may 



fabrics of India, should not, when known, have 
been eagerly desired in the Roman Empire and 
largely imported. Such was the case with silks, 
which, though more costly, and fetched from the 
more remote region of China, were sought with 
avidity by the ladies of Rome, and still more so, 
by those of the Eastern capital, Constantinople. 

When Mahomet made his appearance in the 
beginning of the seventh century, the use of 
Cotton fabrics was well established in Arabia and 
some of the contiguous nations. And however 
much the relentless cruelties and fanatical bar- 
barities of his successors may merit execration, 
we cannot withhold from them the credit of hav- 
ing, by their commercial zeal and enterprise, in- 
troduced the manufacture and use of Cotton into 
the various and extensive countries which were 
subdued by their irresistible valor. Cotton gar- 
ments wore worn on public occasions, by the 
immediate successors of Mahomet, which had 
the effect of consecrating their use and making it 
popular and fashionable with the faithful. In 
this way, the use oft Cotton was introduced into 
Syria, Asia Minor, and Northern Africa. 

The celebrated traveller, Marco Polo, who 
visited most of the Countries in Asia, in the 
latter part of the thirteenth century, found the 
manufacture of a very fine Cotton cloth in 
Armenia Major; and states that it was abundant- 
ly manufactured in Persia, and the Provinces 
bordering on the Indus, and that it was then the 
staple cloth throughout India. He mentions 
but one town in China where it was gro\m or 
manufactured, while it is established by an old 
Arabian work translated by the Abbe Renaudot, 
that in the ninth century, the Chinese, from the 
prince to the peas«jnt, wxre clothed in silk. 

From this says Mr. Baines, might be inferred 
the curious fact, that that early civilized, ingen- 
ious and industrious people to whom the world 
is indebted for the important manufactures of 
silk, paper and sugar, and who practised the art 
of printing, and knew the properties of the mag- 
net, and the composition of gunpowder, before 
any other nation, should have reraai/ied without 
the Cotton manufacture until the end cf the thir- 
teenth century, when it had flourished among 
their Indian neighbors, probably three thousand 
years. The fact furnishes irresistible proof of 
the stationary habits and condition of Chinese 
society. It was nbt until after the conquest of 
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tivatioD of the Cotton-plant was introduced, and 
the manufacture of it was for some time stoutly 
opposed by the artisans in silk and wool. In the 
latter part of the last century, its cultivation was 
prohibited, as interfering too much with the pro- 
duction of food. China now imports raw Cotton 
from India, and a large and increasing amount of 
the manufactured article from Great Britain and 
the United States. 

In Europe, from the tenth to the fourteenth 
century, although in many places, as Italy, Flan- 
ders, and the Hanse Towns, there were extensive 
and flourishing factories of silk, wool, and linen, 
no mention is to he found of the Cotton manu- 
iacture, except in Spain. Under theMahomcdan 
dynasty, in the tenth century, the plant was nat- 
uralised in Spain, and as successfully manufac- 
tured as in the Asiatic Provinces, subject to A(ps- 
lem rule. Both the cultivation and manufacture 
ceased with the Moorish dynasty. 

From the fourteenth to the sixteenth century, 
Cotton was manufactured to some extent in Ger- 
many, the Netherlands and Italy ; and its culti- 
vation and manufaoture in European Turkey, fol- 
lowed the subjugation of that Country by the 
Turks, in the middle of the fifteenth century. 

England, M'hich has since so far outstripped all 
other nations in the extent and value of her Cot- 
ton manufactures, was one of the last countries 
in Europe, to introduce it in her dominions, She 
had for a long time, imported the manufactured 
article in various forms, from the Levant, and 
other places, and Cotton wool for minor purposes, 
such as beds, candle w icks, &c. Jt is probable, 
however, that the manufacture of Cottdu took 
its start, at the time that the crowd of Protestant 
artisans and workmen, from the various towns 
of the Spanish Netherlands, sought refuge on her 
shores, from a relentless religious persecution, 
which occurred in the latter part of the sixteenth 
century. 

The earliest record of the manufacture of Cot- 
ton, says Mr. Buines, is in 1641, at which time, 
it had become well established at Manchester. 
Lewis Roberts, in his Treasure of Traffic, pub- 
lished in that year, says : the town of Manches- 
ter in Lancashire) must be also herein remeniber- 
ed, and worthily, for their encouragement, com- 
mended, who buy the yarn of the Irish iu great 
quantity, and weaving it, return the same into 
Ireland to sell. Neither dotk their industry end 



comes from Cyprus aiid Smyrna, and at home 
work the same, and perfect it into fustians, and 
vermillions, dimities and other such stuffs, and 
return it to London, where the same is vended 
and sol^, and not seldom sent into foreign parts, 
who have means on far easier terms, to provide 
themselves of said first materials. 

The Cotton wool was spun on a single spindle 
wheel, but little superior to the rude teak wood 
wheel of India, which had been used by that 
primitive people for nearly thirty centuries. 
The loom used, was the old hand loom, the idea 
of which was derived from the game source, and 
not greatly improved. The weavers furnished 
themselves with linen warp and Cotton weft, 
thus prepared, and disposed of the cloth at the 
nearest market. About the year 1T60, a new 
custom was introduced. The Manchester mcr_ 
chants sent agents into the country with llncu 
warp and raw Cotton, who employed weavers to 
work up these materials. The raw Cotton was 
spun in the weaver's family, or he hired the spin- 
ning of it by some neighboring cottager, while 
he was occupied in weaving. This was one step 
gained in the progress of improvement, as it 
saved the weaver the trouble and loss of time 
previously incurred, in providing the materials 
for his work. He could now devote the whole of 
his time to his proper business. The consequence 
was, that the weavers now began, in an increased 
degree, to prepare the spinners, in whose depart- 
ment, no improvement had been made. This 
necessity soon developed an improved mode of 
spinning, and in 1767, the spinning jenny was 
invented by James Hargraves,. an ingenious car- 
penter of Blackburn; This great invention at 
first enabled one person to perform the work of 
eight, by the old method. But the jenny was 
only adapted to weft, and it had become a desi- 
deratum, not only to incrca.':,e the supply of 
warp, but to use the Cotton material for that 
purpose. Two years later, in 1709, Aikwright'.s 
Invention not only mot these want^?, but efl'ected 
also an improvement in carding and roving. 
Cronjpton's mule jenny, Cartwright's power 
loom, and'Wutt*s steam engine, soon afterward-* 
supplied all tlie demands for maeliinory uf an un- 
limited manufictnre of Ojtton. Thci>e wundtM • 
ful inventions rapidly followed eaeh other as; ha j 
been seen, and so soon as they wlm'c tairly in 
operation, their influence was clearly rnonifsted 
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accordingly found, that the import of Cotton in- 
to Great Britain, whidi had been for 17B0 and 
the f<3ur previous years, at an annual average of 
6,766,613 lbs., rose in 1790 to 81,447,605 lbs., 
and in 1600 to upwards of 56,000,000 lbs. We 
shall see, when we coiae to speak of the history 
of Cotton in the United States, in what way diis 
enlarged demand was supplied. 

The history of Cotton in America, at preeent 
the great field of its production, and which bids 
fair at no very distant day to be that of its 
manufacture, also, next claims our attention. 

The A)>^. Clavigero says, that of Cotton, the 
Mexicans, made large webs, and as delicate and 
firm as those of Holland, which were with much< 
reason, highly esteemed in Europe. They wove 
their cloths of dilferent figures and colors, repre- 
senting diflerent animals and flowers, of feathers 
interwoven with Cotton, they made mantles and 
bed-curtains, carpets, gowns and other things, 
not less sofl tlian beautiful. With Cotton also, 
they interwove the finest hair of the belly of 
rabbits and hares, after having made and spun it 
into thread. Of this they made most beautiful 
cloths, an<d in particular, winter waistcoats for 
their lords. Among the presents sent by Cor- 
tes to Charles V, were Cotton mantles, some all 
white, others mixed with white and black, or i-ed 
green, yellow, or blue; counterpanes, handker- 
chiefs, tapestries and carpets of Cotton; tbe 
colors of the Cotton were extremely fine, as they 
had both indigo and cochineal among their na- 
tive dyes. One of their kinds of money con- 
sisted of small cloths of Cotton. Humboldt 
says, they used Cotton in making a species of 
paper, and their warriors used cuirasses of Cot- 
ton, eovering Uieir bodies from the neok to the 
waist. 

Columbus found the Cotton-plant growing wild 
in great abundance, in Hispaniola, and other 
West India islands, where the inhabitants used 
Cotton dresses, and used the same material for 
their fishing nets. 

Magellan visited Brazil in 1519, and found the 
jatives accustomed to make their beds of Cotton 
down. 

Ward, in his history d Mexico, says. Cotton 

. was found among the indigenous productions of 

Mexicx), at the time of the conquest, and formed 

almost the only clothing used by the natives. 

The cultivation has since been much neglected, 



so common among the A^ecs, entirely lost. In 
the terra caliente of Mexico, the Cotton tree pro- 
pagates itself. 

As a practical illustration of the art of spin- 
ning Cotton, among the inhabitants of America, 
at a very ronote period, I can show a bioach 
of the y»ni, which may have been spnn centuries 
before the discovery of America by Columbus. 
It is the property of R. B. Waller, Esq., of 
Greensboro^ to wtiom it was presented by Jolm 
B. Ritterhouse, Eeq., formerly of the same town, 
but for some yean past, a pufser in our Navy. 

Its history is as follows : Several years ago. 
while the ship to which Mr. Bittorhouee was at- 
tached, was coasting near the'iboiea.of Conti* 
nental America, he availed himself of an o]^r* 
tttirity which was presented, to go ashore, and 
examine the remains of one of tbose ancient 
ekiea, so admirably desoribed in Mr. Stevens* 
able work. In exploring these ruins, over which 
lai^ forest trees were grow^ig, he discovered 
the mouth of a cavern or subteranean. vault, and 
upon removing the rubbish, discovered a stone 
coffin, in which was lying the skeleton of what 
he sQppoaed an Indian girl. The skeleton was 
entire, with axeeption of the facial bonea belov 
the forehead. Tbe hair was also perfect, am 
reached to the waist. By the side of the skele^ 
ton, lay this small broach of Cotton yam and ar 
earthen cup, which is believed to be now in th 
possession of a lady of Greene County. 

We know that it had been customary from th< 
remotest antiquity, to deposit in the tombs, arti 
des of luxury or fashion, to which the occupants 
attached a special value or r^ard while livings 
The tools and implements of the humble artisan 
were also on this principle deposited with his re- 
mains, in his last resting plaoe. 

In whatever light we view this interesting spe- 
cimen of aboriginal skill, whether as a memorial 
of excellence, in the early history of American 
art, or as proof of the common and every day 
occupation of the class represented by the inmate 
of the tomb, we shall find it difficult to resist the 
belief, that it is the work of an age, long since 



past. 

Whether the first wanderers to America, 

brought with them the arts of spinning and weav- 
ing Cotton, or for the first time applied these 
arts to a new article abounding in their new 
home, cannot now be determined. Both the 
race of the emigrants which first peopled Ameri- 
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in almost h^peloHS obscurity, but if they >vent 
from India prior to the manufacture of Cotton 
labrics-in the surrounding countries, America iau^ 
seeond^onl^ to India, In Uie use of Cotton clo- 
tliing. 

Bat im 'the nin^eenth century, the Southern 
States««f Cher North Amerioan Udiod, hare /ar 
surpaseed all other coontries in the produotMU of 
Gotten wool, for the commercial sa4 manafaetu* 
ring usee of the civilised world. If it be true, 
asiatlegedf that the crop of India is Upom one te 
thiee thousand million pounds, still her .home 
demand is so great that her ordinary «xport is 
notykoed mneh. higher than one hundred ml- 
lion f onnda; This export is divided between 
Chba and Great Britain, the former counter ta- 
king the larger part, when the price rules d^w;. 

The-dAtnre of Cotton was on a smsil nssle, 
and made t>ut little progress in the Southern 
States until (the invention of Whitney's saw-gin. 
Prior *te tifais Important discovery, the only 
modes nsed'Ibr separating the lint from the seed 
were by 4ie 'tinged and the roller gin, of Indian 
origin. iBodi of these processes were so tedious 
as te preclude an extensive supply of the raw 
matestal or one oommensurate with the demaiid, 
whidh suddenly sprung np in the latter fart of 
the^ig^teenth century. 

The two species of Cotton euMivwAed tn our 
country, are thb herbaceum (hei^aeeous), and 
hirsutum (hairy), known to commerce as the 
long and short staple, and semetimes classified 
as Sea Island and Upland, and also as black and 
gpeen seed. The Sea Island, .or long staple, is 
said to be derived from the spedes <irossypium 
Ai'boreum, and to have become an herbaceous 
hybrid, by acclimation. The short staple, or 
green seed, is believed ^ have been brought 
from Turkey to Virginia, where flie plant was 
cultivated on the patcli scale, for domestic 'Uses, 
one hundred and thirty jears before the revolu- 
tionary war. 

The first authentic ffecord of the Cotton cul- 
ture in (iie Southern oolonies, is contained in a 
pan^phlet, dated in 1666, entitled, " A brief de9. 
ei)ipticn«Qf the Province of Carolina, on the coast 
of Florkla.'* In the year 1663, the tract of country 
extending from the $8th degree of Nordi latitude 
t9 the river St. Matheo, was erected into a Pro- 
vince, by the name Carolina, and granted to Lord 
Qarendon, Duke of Albermarle^ and six other 



j 'lliesc l^rupriutora took iiicaiJurus h»r an ijiuju- 
diute settlement. A small ouk#iiy (if einignuitH 
fix>m Virginia, had established ihi^uselves afx>und 
Albemarle Sound, whioh formed ike nucleus of 
the future State of North Carolina, and of which 
Sir William Berkeley, one of the Proprietors, 
was made Governor. 

The attention of the Proprietors was nex^t di- 
rected to the tcountry lying south of the Cape 
Fear. This district as far as the St. Matheo 
river, out of ^iiioh was afterwards formed the 
States of South Csirolina and Qreorgia, was erect- 
ed into a oouut^% by the name of Clarendon. In 
the year 1664, a considerable riumber'of persons 
from the Island of Barbadoes immigrated into 
this county. They brought with them the seed 
of Cotton which was then culfivated in the West 
Indies; for the author of the pan^phlet in speak- 
ing of 4hese colonists, says, Cliey have indigo, 
tobacco ^wry good, and Cotton wool 

Wilson^s Provmce of Carolina in America, 
published in 1682, says, that 4iie Cotton of Cy- 
prus and Malta grcms^well, and Jk .good plenty -of 
the seed is sent thither. 

., The culti^vation and domestic -oonsiMnption 
gradnally incteased, until about the pesiod of the 
revolution.; it was^own in small lots, from the 
IXelawaie, to the St. Mail's. During the war 
and after 4ts ciose,4he necessitias of the people 
operated as a stimulus to household manufac- 
tures of various kinds, and under this influenee 
hume-spun Cotton <!loths, to the end of the iast 
century, supplied the chief material for clothing 
whites as well as blacks^ on the plantations of 
the South. 

Alexander Hamilton, Sn his o^ehtnted rep<art 
on manuiactures made in 17d0, sa^:: .^eneisa 
vast scene of household manufactsidng, wfiich 
contributes more largely to the wel&re of the 
comnwnity, than could be imagined, without 
having made it an object of special enquiry. 
Among other .things, die enumemtcs Cotton ho- 
siery, coarse fustians, and muslins, checked and 
striped Cotton, bed-ticks, 'Coverlets and counter, 
panes, vaiIuus mlxtuies of CmIIou and woo), 
and Cotton and fbx, and in inany in^ances, 
not only sufficient for the supply of the families 
in which they ans made, but ^v sale, and even 
exportation. And again, evircing hla wondetfii) 
sagacity, he says, the faculty of the United 
States to produce the raw mntei ial in abundance 
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ferior to soiilu whicli is produced in other quar. 
ters, is nevertheless capable of being used in ma- 
ny fabrics, and is BUbct*}yfeiblo in all probability 
of being ct^rjied by ar rnwe experienced culture, 
to si ill greater pcrfeetion. 

¥our years eurlior, Mr. Lfadison evinced the 
same far reaching mind, in ihe remdrk he is re- 
. po^rted to have made to a friend, dui'ing the Fe- 
dtsrid Convention at Philadelphia — viz: That 
fjom the garden culture of ('otton so cxtensive- 
1} practised in Maryland and Virginia, he had 
uo doubt but tht United States, would at some 
future day become a great Cottofi producing 
com; try. 

Tiic Sea Island or long staple Cotton although 
classed as herbaceous, is derived from Gossypi- 
iim Arborcurn. The seed were first sent from 
the Baliamas, to gentlemen in Georgia, in the 
year 1786, and experiments made with them 
soon aflerwards on the Sea Islands near the 
moutli of Sayannah river. The plants did not 
bear fruit the first year, but tbe winter proving 
mild, the rattoons bore fruit the following year, 
and in this way the plant became acclimated. 
The seed sue said to have ooiioa first irom Persia. 

The successful growth of the long staple Cot- 
ton, is confined to a string of Islands stretching 
from Geei^otown, in South Carolina, to the St. 
Mary's river, in Greorgia, a distance of nearly 
two Inm^red miles, and including a belt of the 
ooast not more than fifteen miles in width. Mr. 
Spauldir^ veiy justly asks — If Frederick the 
Great j never forgot him, who first introduced a 
better description- of rye into Prtfssia, and if 
Svflft is right iu saying he merits a great name, 
who causes two blades of grass to grow, where 
but one grtw before, why should we deny to the 
dead, wlllat may be their duel The first- cultiva- 
tors of Sea Island Cotton, were J osiah Tatnale 
and Nichohis Trumbull, on Skideway Island, 
near Savarmah; James Spalding and Alexander 
Bessitt, upon St. Simon's Island, near the mouth 
of the Altamaha, and Richard Leake, upon Jekyl 
Island, near St» Simon's. 

Of the many and great improvements made in 
the quality both of long and slrort staple Cottons, 
in their preparation for market, of the best me- 
thods of manuring, preparing lands, planting and 
cultivation, and of^ the cKmate, soils and imple- 
ments, best adapted to perfect the plants^ my 
limited ti»e^will not allow me to speak — ^nor 



made known through the valuable agrkmlturai- 
jommals of the country. 

There was a great impulse given to the cnltl- 
ration of Cotton, a?bout the tinic the experiments 
before spoken of were being made in Georgia^ 
in every quarter of the worM suited to its growtli^ 
and in commercial connection with England.- 
The cause was obviously the improvements 
which had been made in manufbetiiring the arti- 
cle. It was under this influence, that the Amer- 
iciin planter imported new varieties of seed from 
abroad, with the design of enlarging the culture 
as well as improving the character of the Cotton 
plant. Experiments soon removed all doubts as^ 
to success in growing it. But there still remain- 
ed an obstacle seemingly insnrmoun table. The^ 
only known modes of disengaging the wool from 
the seed, were too slow, to admit the hope of^ 
an extensive cultivation. And here perhapa- 
is the most interesting point in the history 
of the Goasypium. The geaars of Hargraves, 
of Arkwright^ of Crompton and of Gartwright, 
had given to the world maelftiaery for spinning 
and weaving it to any desirable limit, and Watt, 
had famished a<notive power, which never flag> 
ged firom fatigue or hunger, and was likewise sus> 
ceptible of any required multiplication. The en- 
terprise and energy of American planters had 
placed beyond doubt their ability to grow the 
plants But yet untQ some plan could be devised 
to facilitate the cleaning the wool of its seed, 
Cotton must occupy a subordinate position to 
the staples of flax and wool. A want so urgent, 
a demand so prsissing, did not appeal in vain to 
the genius of Anglo-Americans. Deep called 
unto deep and was answered. The genius of 
Whitney came to the rescue of his country. Ho 
invented the saw-gin, and thereby accomplished" 
a revolution in Agriculture and Manufactures, 
without a parallel in the history of industrial 
pursuits. 

A brief sketch of the origin, progress and' 
completion of this important invention cannofe 
be out of place, in a memoir like ours. 

The legislature of Georgia made a large and 
valuable donation of lands to General Nathaniel 
Greene, lying on the Savannah river, for his re- 
volutionary services. Gen. Grrcene resided on- 
this estate nntiJ his death, liis widow after- 
warcfe married a Northern gentleman by the 
name of Miller, who was by profession a lawyer. 
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ted, was a friend of Miller, and Mr. Miller per- 
suaded him to emigrate to the South, gratuitous- 
ly olTering him a place in hi& family, his instipuc- 
tions, and the use of hfs' library, while be was 
qualifying himself for the practice of law. Whit- 
ney being without means, and desirous %>f ac- 
quiring a profession, gratefully accepted the kind 
offer of his frieBd, and took up his abode with 
him on the banks of the Savannah. Having a 
strong mechanical cast of mind, and but liltle 
relish for bladw letter studies, and seeing so much 
interest eshibil^d around, him, tor a more expe- 
ditious mode of cleaning Cotton, he resolved to 
attempt the solution of the problem. Accord- 
ingly he shut htmself up in his room ami went 
to work. To Mrs. Miller he confided his pur- 
pose, but did not diselose to hor his progress. 
Wheu he had been seeluded for several wedts, 
ikirs. Miller who was keenly alive to the impor- 
tance of the result, in her great impatience, ven- 
tured one day to auk him what progress he made? 
She was delighted to hear Whitney say, that he 
had succeeded in pulling the wool from the seed, 
but he could not olear his machine of the wool, 
when thus separated. She begged him to permit 
her to see it operate. He did so. As the cylin- 
der revolved, the hooked wires surrounding it, 
were filled with cotton lint, but there was no- 
thing to relieve them from it. Mrs. Mlllei'afler 
observing the operation of the machine for a 
few moments, stepped aside, and returned with 
a broom in her fiiand. Placing herself behind the 
machine, as the revolving cylinder brought the 
wires to her loaded with Cotton, she rapidly 
brushed it off, by a motion of her broom reverse 
to that of the cylinder. Young Whitney, after 
observing her for a short time, became absorbed 
in thought, when he suddenly exclaimed, Oh, I 
have it now ! He immediately retired to his 
study, and upon this simple suggestion, added 
the brush wheel to his gin, by which his great 
work was accomplished. If this statement be 
true, the world should honor the memory of 
Mrs. Miller, for her agency in the most import- 
ant invention of the 18th century. Thus was 
invented Whitney's saw -gin, which has produced 
a greater change in the pursuits of man, and 
w^orked a might^r influence on his physical, social 
and moral enjoyments, than any discovery of 
modern times. 

And what shall we say of such a bene&otor ? 



"The inventor of the Cotton saw-gin." '£ha 
however is eulogy enough. Tliese tew words 
eomprehend more of honor and gratitude to his 
name, and of interest to liis country, than is 
contained in the memoirs of an Alexander or a 
Geesar, or of all the selfish and ambitious con- 
querors recorded in the world^s history. The 
truth embraced in this simple epitaph, secures 
to Whitney a deathless fame and enrolls his 
name by the side of a FrankHn, a Jeaner, a 
Watt, a Fulton, an Arkwright, as one of the best 
friends of his speeies. 

The true Cotton era commenced with Whit- 
ney's saw-gin — and we arc all so familiar with 
its history since that peiiod, that it is unnecessa- 
ry to dwell on it, only so far as it will appear, 
in showing its commercial, moral and political in- 
fiueuces on the human race. 

Our duty ia next to show, the mfiuenco of Cot- 
ton on commerce. In doing this, we have it ia 
our power fortunately to call to out aid figures, 
which proverbially, do not lie. We will take 
three periods, in the histories of Great Britain 
and the United States, which two countries en- 
grofis perhaps three-fourths of the foreign com* 
merce of the world. The imports and exports 
of Cotton, and the total imports and exports 
of these two countries, will be given for (hese 
three periods, by which exhibit, we believe, all 
doubts x{LUSt be removed not oftly as to the rela« 
tive importance of Cotton, but its unrivalled in* 
fiuence on the commerce of the world. 

In 1792, the United Kingdom imported of 

Cottonwool 51,90r.497 lbs*. 

Same year exported 1,485,418 lbs* 

In 1792, Total importa jei7,716,752 

" " exports 1S,621,942 

In 1832, the United Kingdom imported Cot- 
ton wool : 236,832,525 INr, 

Same jrear exported 18,027,940 lbs. 

Total imports same year JC48,161,661 

" exports " " 36,652,640 

Ih 1849, entered for consumption into the 

United Kingdom, Cotton wool. . . ^ . , . 758,841,650 lbs. 

Same year, export manufactured Cottons, 
value $130,000,000, which is more than half the 
exports of the United Kingdom for this year. 

In 179S, haports into U. 8. of Cotton wool.. 51,470 lbs. 

Exports " " .. 138.000 lbs. 

Total nsporta** •♦ .. 131,600.000 

" exports" " .. 20,753,098 

In 1838, Imports manofactnred Cotton $10,996,230 

Exports raw Cotton 81^50,000 

Total importo 101,029,266 

*• exports 87,176,943 

In 1849, Imports manufactured Cotton about $15,000,000 

Exports Cotton wool 66,396,967 

ManaftLCUired Cottana ^ 5,000,000 

Total imports $147,857,439 

" exports , 132,066,95» 

These statistics strikingly iHusftrtfte the great 
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by the artiale of Cotton, in expanding 
oomneffce to its present overshadowio^ diTOen- 
sioBi. We mi^ proptfly add, the increment 
it has made to the internal and external trade 
of <»Uier ttations, and atoo its inoalcalable value 
to the immense internal trade ef the U. States 
and Great Britani. k oar own country, the 
filantar of the Sooth, tbe £irmer of the Weet 
aad North-West, the manu&eturer of the North, 
the merchants of tbe iviiole eonntry, the Steam* 
boat of the rivers, the coasting Vessel, the Rail 
Road and even the Telegraph, are ail noore or 
less depeadcnt^ <» Cotton. 

In 184>1^, the United States exported above 
seventy millions dollars worth of Cotton, snd 
some tirenty-five mtlHoM of other agiicnitavsl 
products, the latter being principally for the use 
Cotton manufiu^tarers abroad, thus basing 
near |95,000,<KNI of our exports upon Cotton. 
As foreiga;oo9imeree is but an exchange of oom- 
moditiee between nations, this amount, bemg 
nearly two-thirds of our exports, for 1849, should 
lie credited with the same amount of imports. 
Did time allow us, we could easily multiply 
striking views, all going to show that Cotton is 
the great leverage power of the world^s com- 
merce. 

If it be true, as has been alleged, of whidi"we 
think tlnre can be no doubt, that the effeet of 
commerce is to inspire as veil as gratify new de- 
sires and wants,, to subdue hostilities, to soften 
national asperities, and religious antipathies, to 
promote civilization and refinement, justice &nd 
truth, to crush oppression and war, and establish 
religion and peace, any tl^ng which promotes 
aud cherishes commeree, must at the same 
time advance the welfare of the human race. 
Rut it is due to this branch of my subject, to 
show further that Cotton possesses other and in- 
herent properties, singularly adapting it to hu- 
man use and comfort. 

The peculiar qualities of its fibre, uniting 
length, strength, firmness, softness and cheapness, 
its .spiral form, its chemical properties as a non- 
conductor of heat and eleotricity, and its absorb- 
ent properties, all unite to make it 'the healthiest, 
cheapest, the most comfortable and convertible 
of existing materials for human olothing. To 
these may be added the extensive habitat of the 
plant 

The wonderfU improvements which have 



with the increased cultivation of the article, have 
so much reduced the price of doUiiiig made of 
this material, that the poorest laborer may sow, 
not only supply himself with oomlbitable igar* 
ments, but his house with Doataud Qom^fortable 
funiiture* As Mr. Baines Cruiy ireaiarks, the 
liMmblest classes have now the soeaos of asgfeat 
aeatness and evea gaiety of dress, as tlie middle 
and upper classes of the last age. A oouotry 
wake in the nineteenth centu.ry qiay display aa 
flMch finery, as a drawing room in the eighteeathi 
sad the peasant's oott^^ may, at this day^ with 
good management, have as handsome furaitMfc 
lor beds, windows and tables,,as the house of ^ 
substantial tradesmaa sixty yefum age. 

The increased ftoility of proeuring Cettoa 
dothitig and a more abundant snf^y, imve pvo> 
JBated cleanliness and with it faeahh, to such an 
exteat, during the presei^ century, as to increase 
th^ average duration of hum^n life, in those 
countries wRere it is fireely used. 

Less time and money are required for neces- 
sary elothing, and of course more of each ia 
liberated from this objeot, lor intellectual and 
moral culture and social enjoy nnmt. 

It is unnecessary to go further, but I will not 
omit to state, that it confers manifold blessings 
on the human family, by diversifying employ* 
ments, and aflTording the means of subsistence 
and of independence, to millions who might oth^ 
erwise be destitute. 

As regards, In the next place, the influence of 
the Cotton plant on politics, startling or absurd 
though the enunciation may seem, yet, that it 
exerts an undeniable and powerful influence on 
the political state of the woild, none can deny, 
who will bestow a little reflection on the subject. 
The spirit of the age we live in, is a commercial 
spirit. This is the master influence of che times. 
As has been tersely and triily said, " Commerce 
is King." The unraistakeable tendency uf com- 
merce is to spread Christianity and civilization, 
to promote the arts of peace and feelings of 
brotherhood among nations, to repress the igno- 
ble Ambition of plunder and territorial aggran- 
dizement and to fotttcr in its stead, the exalted 
desire for universal progress and prosperity, that 
the legitimate wants and wit»hes of all may bo 
gratified. Under the operation of results so be- 
nign and salutary, the political character of 
those nations enjoying an active commerce, un- 
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tlon which it works, m&y almost be said to be- 
come, in its embraces, as day in the hands of the 
potter. If thie be trtie, the iniloence of the Cot- 
ton plant on polices is suffiotently established, 
by what has heea said, to show that the rapid 
growth, the present ilouriflliiiig oondition and the 
fiiture w^&re of oommeroe are and must be 
greatly indebted to this great staple. 

But more especially do the political eoaditions 
of Ghreat Britaih and the Uftited States rest vpon 
this basis. The latter grows four-fiftiis of ^ 
saw mftteriid, and the ibrmer maauftietttres the 
larger half of the Cotton grown for maricet. In 
this way is enacted a political bond of trieiidsbip 
and peace, bet^nri^en these two powerfal and Ag- 
gressive nations, stronger than hooks of steel, 
and the efieots of wluch, to their own welfiure, as 
well as to that of the rest of the world, it is di£> 
fioMit to estimatflL If we direet oar attention to 
oor own country, we cannot fiiil to peiaeeive that 
the great conservative spirit which binds togeth- 
er the difibrent.raeflibers of oar con&deraey, and 
preserves our polilacal Union, is to say the least, 
cherished and invjgorirted, by the Cotton intenest. 

The Cotton plaster of the South furnishes a 
market for the gmis, the provisions and the stock 
of the West and Northwest, the raw material 
and a market for ^e roanu&ctnres of the North 
of every kind and sort, directly or indirectly 
nore than half of the exports ^and the means for 
an equal amount of imports and revenue. It 
iQsanot be doubted that such an interest supplies 
a bond of political Union, stronger than the iron 
hsuda which are so happUy uniting the widely 
se^acated parts of our broad land, stronger than 
a oommon origin and common history, nay 
stronger even, than our glorbus GonstituUon. 

B«it again— »that wealth confers individual as 
well as political power has grown into a proverb. 
One of the ablest English writers on Political 
Economy, says erophatieally, that it was the 
wtolth and energy derived from the Cotton 
manu£u»ture, that bore England triumphantly 
through her dreadful conflict with Napoleon, at 
the same time that it gave her strength to suis- 
tain burthens which would have crushed her 
people at any prevmus period, and which could 
not have been supported by any other people. 
Let it here be tettiembered that the total impiirt 
of Cotton wool into England in I6l5, the period 
retetfed to, was only M,200,000 lbs, and in 1B60 



further, that her political wealth and power in 
the last thirty years, have increased in no very 
disproportionate ratio, to her increased eoasump- 
Uon of Cotton. 

And how, let me aak, would the immenao 
debts of our second war with Great Britain, our 
Florida a«d Mexican wars and indemnity, have 
been liquidated, without the aid derived from our 
great Southern stapled The statistics of the 
country demonstrate that Cotton has been di- 
rectly or iadireetly the chief source oi our reve- 
nue for the last twenty-five years, and besides, a 
leading cause of our unparalleled advasnement in 
wealth 4nd political greatness. >>< 

From the for^^ing truths, the corollary ne^ 
oessarily results, that the slave-labor of the Uni- 
ted States, has hitherto conferred, and is still 
conferring inappreciable blessings on mankind. 
If these blessings continue, slave-labor must also 
continue, for it is idle to talk oi ftodaeittg Cot- 
ton for the world's supply with free lAcr, It 
has never yet been successfiiUy grown by volun- 
tary labor. Great Britain made the experiment 
in her West India colonies during the present 
generation, and it was a signal fhilure. In 1791| 
the West Indies exported to the Mother Country 
twelve millions of pounds of Cotton, in 1801 , 
seventeen millions, in 1884, only eight millions 
of pounds, and the supply from tWs quarter is at 
present but little more than nominal. 

It is stated upon undoubted authority, that an 
attempt was made some ten years since, by a 
Louisiana planter, to procure five bushelft of seed 
from the Bahamas, formerly a favorite English 
Colony for Cotton, and that quantity could not 
be procured on the island. 

However therefore paradoxical it may appear 
to the narrow bigot or the transcendental higher 
law votary, it is nevertheless true, that in the 
dispensation of an All- wise Providence, thejte^ 
culiar institution of the Southern States, contrt* 
butes &n indispensable support to human pro- 
gress and prosperity, and it is a consolotory re- 
flection, that our slaves are carried along with 
the onward current of improvement, being in in- 
telligence, in comfort, and in m<mls, as much 
superior to their native brethren in the AtHoan 
deserts, as they are inferior to the ^ite race 
i^hom they serve. While the Southern slave 
occupies a middle position in the scale of civili- 
-zation, his African brother is so low as scarcely 
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hlbiting, it is true, somethiog more of the type 
of humanity in his external form, but less in his 
disposition and habits. 

It remains for us to speak of the destiny of 
Cotton, as the great product of the United States. 

In deciding this important question fraught 
with so much interest to the Cotton growing 
States, we must necessarily be guided by the 
history of the past. Conclusions thus reached, 
may not be as certain as recorded facts or mathe- 
matical truth, yet they may be sufficiently so, to 
command belief, excite hope and determine ac- 
tion. 

Our first enquiry will be as to the nature 
and extent of future demand and supply. — 
The many oomparatire advantages of Cotton 
over BYQTy other known material for clothing 
and other purposes, have established its superi- 
ority and fixed its use on a basis, as permanent 
as that of wheat for bread. WheVi to this we 
add, the immense interests - commercial, agricul- 
tural, manufacturing and mechanical, involved in 
and dependent on it — and further reflect that the 
greatly increased supply for the last twenty 



No other portion of the world possesses these 
combined advantages, nor can they indeed hope 
for them without great changes, which if practi- 
cable at all^ will require a fundamental remodeU 
ling of then* social institutions and genoratioua 
of time to accomplish. 

The other Cotton growing countries are, Bra- 
zil, Egypt and India, the West Indies being only 
nominally so, since the English emancipation act« 
As regards Brazil, she finds a more profitRble 
crop in coffee, the value of which is constantly 
advancing: her exports of Cotton has been 
regularly declining for the last twenty years^ 
and chieflv from this cause. From 1845 to 
1850, the crop of India declined 24 per cent. 

There has also been a regular decline m the 
crop of Egypt. 

* Nothing can permanently increase the supply 
of Cotton from these countries, but such prices 
as are incompatible with a liberal consumption, 
and even at high prices, this supply would fall 
very far short of satisfying the world's demand. 

The more profitable cultivation of coflee then, 
forms a reasonable presumption against any ma- 



years, so far from satisfying the demand seems i tcrial increase of supply of Cotton from Brazil. 



only to have increased it, that there seems to be 
no limit to its consumption, but the want of 
ability in the consumer, that from the restricted 
area of supply and the exhausted and exhaust- 
ing condition of that area by an improvident 
cultivation, the maximum of supply may be 
already approximated, that one-half the world 
has yet to learn its use. I repeat, when we con- 
sider all these, we are forced to the conclusion, 
that the Cotton demand will know no end, nor any 
limit, but that of supply, in the world's future 
h^istory. 

It is not less certain, we think, that the South- 
'ern States of the American Union, )nust be 
looked to as the chief source of supply, if not 
for an indefinite, certainly, for a long period in 
the futile. The past and present, the character 
of the people, their peculiar institutions and lo- 
cal advantages, experience and specuLition, all 
tend to confirm, this belief. 

These States for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, have been the great Cotton producers of 
the world. They have the soil and climate 



The precarious character of her government, re- 
moves all fear from Egypt. The character of 
the population of India, to say nothing of its 
density, indolent, listless, enervated, with barely 
food enough of the simplest kind, to sustain their 
feeble bodies ; with the fact, that the British Go- 
vernment have spared no effort to extend the 
growth of Cotton among them for the last twen- 
ty years, without success or encouraf;ement, 
places India in the same category. Africa and 
Spanish America labor under obstacles greater 
than those enumerated. 

The result from these views is a probability so 
strong as to be little short of certainty, tliat the 
Southern United States must, for an indefinite 
period in the future, continue to supply the 
world's demand for our great Southern staple. 
And here we might properly draw to a close. 
But we will trespass a few moments longer on 
, your attention, for the purpose of exhibiting the 
progress of supply and demand for the last five 
years. It will be found that oonsomption has 
exceeded production, the former having ad^ranoed 



adapted to the plant, the labor indispensable to 19 per oeut. and the lat-ter only 9 per cent. At 



its successful cultivation, ample resources in food 
and dotkini; to make this labor eificrient, suid en- 



the end of 1844, the Cotton on hand in Europe 
was 1,101,000 bales ; at the end of 1849, with a 
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646,000 bales. This surplus had been gradually 
diminishing, although the price for the last two 
years has boon so high, that in former years it 
would have operated as a material check on con- 
sumption. When in addition to this, we reliect, 
that we have reached the western limit of the 
Cotton region, that the exhausting character of 
the plant and the mode of its cultivation aro 
contributing to a rapid deterioration of the soils 
on which it is grown, that the number and wealth 
of its consumers are annually increasing, and 
that the Southern United States must be the 
chief source of supply, the grateful assurance is 
forced upon our minds, that the great Southern 
crop will be (bstered by remunerating prices. 

And in conclusion, I may be indulged in say- 
ing, that no portion of our country has more 
cause for congratulation and gratitude, than the 
great and honored State of Alabama. 

Although she has been redeemed from the 
wilderness, as of yesterday ; to-day, the single 
item of Cotton, pre-eminently distinguishes her 
as the first exporting State of the Union. 

With a present Cotton crop exceeding that of 
the whole United States in 1824, and greater 
than that manufactured by England in 1829, 
with not more than one-fourth of her lands in 
cultivation, to say nothing of her exhaustless 
mineral resonrt?es, Alabama may justly lay 
claim to natural resources inferior to those of 
no State of equal territorial extent; and when 
she shall have extended the cultivation of her 
precious staple to its practicable limits, and made 
available her abundant water power and resources 
for stciim power for manufacturing purposes, and 
completed her well-devised system of Internal 
Improvements for facilitating transportation and 
intercommunication, all of which may be easily 
fiecompHshed in the present century, few States 
will equal her in prosperity and the means of a 
high cultivation. 

Then will Alabama appear as a star of the first 
magnitude, In a brilliant constellation of sister 
Republics: and may she, proud in her position, 
contiuue to shine brightly and more brightly, 

'• Until the great globe, and all which it iohorits, ihall diMolv«.*' 
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How TO Cook a Pota/io. Waah it well, but tot 

there bono acTapiag. At the thickoet end out off a pieoo 
the iize of a sixpence. This is the safety valve through 
which the steam e8eapefl» and all rente in the skin are 
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Best metliod of Applying Ouano* 

I am satisfied from experience and observati<->n 
in the use of Guano, ft)r the past twelve years, 
that the best method, decidedly, of applying it 
to crops in our climate is, to plow or spade it 
into tlie ground ; and autumn is the best season 
fordoing this, as it gives time for the pungent 
salts contained in the guano, to get thoroughly 
mixed with the soli before spring planting. Do 
not fear to lose the guano by plowing it in as 
deep as you please — it will not run away^ depend 
upon it. At the south, it loses half its Tirtues if 
not plowed in at least three inches deep ; six to 
twelve inches would be still better. 

Spread broadcast on grass land, late in the fall 
or -^QT^ early in the spring. If not plowed in 
before sowing bucli wheat, rye, or wheat, then 
spread it broadcast after sowing the grain, and 
harrow well and roll the land. This last opera- 
tion is quite important. 

Caution. — Never put guano in the hill with 
com, no matter if covered two or three inches 
deep ; for the roots wOl be certain to find it, and 
so sure as they touch the guano, so caustic is it, 
that it will certainly kill the corn; the same with 
peas, beans, melon vines, in fact most vegetable 
crops. Wheat and other small grains have so 
many roots, and litter so well, there is no danger 
of guano killing them when sown directly with 
the seed. Still, as before remarked, it is better 
to plow it in before sowing the seeds. 

After com has come up, the only safe way of 
applying guano to this crop is, to take about a 
table spoonful, at the first time hoeing, and dig it 
in an inch or two deep, around the com, six 
inches at least from each stalk. A table-spoon- 
ful is sufficient unless the land is very poor ; and 
with this quantity it will take about 250 to 350 
lbs., per acre, according to the distance the hills 
are placed apart. If the soil be rathsr poor, a 
second dQse administered in the same manner, at 
the time the com first shows its silk, will ad4 
considerably to the yield in grain, if followed by 
rains, but little or nothing to the growth of stalk. 
Guano increases the size and growth of the grain, 
more than it does that of the stalk ; hence one 
must b^ content to wait till the grain is fully 
matured before giving an opinion of the virtues 
of guano. 

Before applying the guano, it is better to mix 
it well with an equal quantity of plaster of Paris 
or charcoal d ust. Either of these substances help 
to retain the ammonia and prevents its evapora- 
ting. 

The genuine, unadulterated Peruvian guano, is 
so much superior to any other kind, that it is in 
reality the cheapest^ though the price is conside- 
rable higher than that of other qualities. 

As com is very late this year, i&rmers will do 
well to apply guano to it This will aceelevate 
its growth, give a larger crop, and cause it to ma- 
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J0CA86IS, July 2d, 185S^ 
Dr. N. B. CLOuiy. 

Dear Sir: — On my ftrnval at my farm in Han- 
eock county, from Sarannah, where I am engaged 
in the Commissioti business, I found your letter 
of the 5th of June, covering a prospectus for an 
agricultural paper to be published in Montgom- 
ery, Ala«, with a request tiiat I would furnish you 
with an original article on Hill^side Ditching and 
Horizontal Culture. Referring to an article of 
mine on that subject which yon had seen in the 
Soathem Cultivator. 

The article referred to, was prepared for and pub- 
lished first in the Recorder Supplement in 1847, 
at the request of Mr. Howard of your State, and 
the editors of that paper< Subsequently it was 
published in the Southern Cultivator, and was last 
year re-published in the Recorder Supplement at 
the request of Hugh Lawson, ^sq.^ of this State. 
I send you a copy of the Recorder Supplement 
of last year, that you may see in what estimate 
the article was held by Mr. Lawson and the edi« 
tors. That arttele wsa writtetr as the A B C of 
the system, that any farmer by studying it per- 
fect might put it into praetice. And if I were to 
write fifly times on the subject, having that object 
in view, I should in substance write the same 
thing, not having had in the practice the first 
reason to alter a single principle therein laid 
down. Therefore, I can see no use in writing 
over again what is already in print. In the arti- 
cle published there are some typographical errors, 
some words and parts of sentences that might be 
changed for the better, bat as to the matter, it 
would be substantially the same if I were to write 
again. And what is a little wonderful, the article 
has never been attacked by any one thaf I have 
seen. - Had it be«i, or should it ever be, I shall 
feel called on to defend it and have no fear of 
being able to do so successfully. 

I wish you great success in your praiseworthy 
enterprise, you deserve to succeed and I. hope you 
will. The country, however, wiU be a greater 
beneficiary than you, even if you succeed. 

Crops are fair in this country, and if the sea- 
fion continues favorable, the husbandman will be 
MWftrded for Us labor. 

With Ugh regard, yours, 



No. L 

To AuGuaTus Howard*, Esq. 

pear Sir ; — Before the receipt of youfr letter 
of the 19th May, 1 had promised the editors ot 
the Recorder, at their special request, atr article 
for the July supplement, on the subject of gnid^ 
hiil<«ide ditches, and the horizontal method of 
eulture From their letter requesting an article 
on tdiat subject, it is obvious that I was selected 
because of the article over my signature ptfbttsh- 
ed hi the April Supplement, finding fault with 
many of the systems now practiced by fanners 
on that subject — •alleging that various en^uiriea 
were made of them, induced by that article, 
which, it appears, was the cause of your inquiries 
being made. Being under the promise th«e I 
Was to the Editors, and finding your letter asking 
informatioa of the same sort^ I determined to 
have your letter published and answer it through 
the same medium. By this course I could com- 
ply with your request and fiilfil my engagement 
with them at the same cost of labor that it would 
take to answer one. To reply to your enquiriea 
fully in one communication^ would require more 
space than the Editors could well spare in one 
number ; therefore I will eofitinue ray letters to 
you monthly until I have fuUy answered all your 
interrogatories. 

Thus,* air, you have my reasoR for the pnUioa- 
tion of your letter without your consent, whiok I 
hope will be a siitisikctory apology 00 my part 
for the liberty taken^ 

That I may the more fully explain the system 
on which I am about to write, and the mora 
readily be understood by you and others who 
may be desirous of information on the important 
subject of graded hill side ditches atid the- hori- 
zontal culture, I will begin with the A B C of the 
method of operation. 

The first tiring then is the construction anid de- • 
soription of an instrument absolutely necessary " 
to lay off the work correctly — the opinion of 
many that they can lay off as good a ditcb m" 
run as lerel a row by the eye, to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Take two strips of plank, 1 
indi thick, 8 wide and B feet loi^, put them to- 
gether at one end by letting them into each oth%r 
at such angle as that the oth^ ends will be Ju^gt 
twelve feet apart from outside to outside. Take P 
two other strips of the same width and thtckness 
and of sufficient length, and let the end of one 
into the side piece, one-third from the top or 
crown, and the other end one-third from the foot 
of the opposite or other side piece. The other 
piece must be let in the same way from the op- 
posite side pieoe, whidi will eauee them to cross 
each other, where they must be let into each 
other — ^the whole pet together with inch aerews, 
firraiy. Then draw a line from the outer comer 
oi obe fpo^ to the outer corner of the other, mark 
and saw ofi. Ibia will. make the instrument fiat 
on its feet when raised w on them* It would 
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a strip one inch thick and as long aa the foot is 
wide and even with the bottom, to keep iC from 
sinking in the ground where it is soft. The in- 
strument now being complete — ^all bwt having the 
level and grade block attached to it'^should have 
two good coats of paint to protect the wood from 
the influence of the weather. Then procure a 
carpenter's spirit level, such as they use In lev- 
eling sills and plumbing walls. Attach one end 
of it to the cross piece by means of a screw ; 
then place your instrument on the ground as 
nearly level as you can judge by the eye, bring 
the other end of the level on the other crossbiif, 
up or down until the' vacuum or air bubble in the 
tube stands in the middle or centre. Then flrmly 
grip the level to the cross bar with the hand, or a 
hand vice which is better, carcfuUv mark the feet 
of your instrument and change the ends, being 
careful to put the feet precisely on the same 
groun^they stood on before. If the air bubble 
m the tube stands at the same place, you may 
be certain of having a perfect level. Should ydti 
not have the true level — and it would be an ae^i- 
dent if you did — you will move the end of the 
instrument on higher or lower ground, as may be 
ndicated by the bubble, until the vacuum or air 
>ubble in the tube stands one half the distance 
etween the true level point and the point that 
it occupied after the feet were first reveraed ; thus 
yoa will continue to change until the air bubble 
in the tube will stand at &e same point with the 
ends reversed, when you may be sure of having 
the true level. Then firmly secure the end by 
means of a screw as in the case of the other end. 
A better plan for attadiing the level to the instru- 
ment is by a box, that will just receive the level, 
and -attach the box just as I have directed for the 
level, with the level in it, because you can more 
conveniently take out the level for other purpo- 
ses, than to unscrew it from the cross bars, by 
having a hole in the bottom of the box through 
which you can raise it out with your finger. 

Having got the true lev^l, it is now necessary 

to get the grade for your ditches. To do this, 

you will tfl^e a block just as broad and long as 

Ike foot of your instrument, and as ihkk as you 

want your grade in 12 feet — say 8, 4, 5, or even 

6^ inches, if you want your water to ran so fast 

aa to keep out of the way of that which is com* 

ing on behind — and attach it to a atrip of the 

same width and tkiokness of the side pieee,. and 

some 12 inches long, at such angle to the block 

as will make the strip thus attadied to the block 

run up and be even witk the lop and bottom edge 

of the side piece when the block is placed under 

the foot of the instrument. This strip with the 

block attached should be firmly screwed on to the 

side piece, and you have a fkrmer'a lerel, ready 

graded for ronning your ditehes. lliis minute 

description of a farmer's leral I deemed neoeesaTT 

as many are usinig very elumsy instmments, wiUi 
• *i 11 ... _ ..... i^ii «_^ .•-_ »- 



done with the one than the other, and with 
double the ease to the operator. 

The* instrument or level as f shall now call it, 
being reaidy all but setting on the proper grade, 
brings up that question on which there is such a 
diversity of opinion, varying from three to six 
inches in twelve feet. In the disooaslon of this 
point, I take this position as fncontrovertible : 
that the true grade rs one that will be&r off the 
water without breaking over the ditch or wash- 
ing it any deeper. For if the grade is so great 
the ditch continues to wari^ deeper by every 
heavy rain, it will bare soon to be considered a 
gully, and treated accordingly. By this rule 
every one can determine the proper grade for him- 
self More than ten years eYperienee has con- 
firmed me in the opinion that the grade that I 
give to my dftches is the true one, and thai a 
material departure either way will prove miB- 
chtevons. Slight variations either way, will 
make very little perceptible difference. It is 
safer, however, to depart slightly on the side of 
a greater grade than on the side of too little^ 
Because, in the one case your ditch being incapa* 
ble of carrying off the water, mast brea& over, 
while in the odier case, the mischief that accrues 
is only the washing of your ditch. A very good 
and substantial reason why the grade should be 
no more than sufiicient to bear off the water is, 
that the less the declension or grade of your 
ditch to answer the purpose for which you intend 
it, the better it will encirde the hill, and thereby 
protect more of the land whidi it was designed 
to do. In«ther words, suppose jou have a 
ditch to run 300 yards lone, it will take 75 
strides of your level to run it ; and by calcula- 
tion, you will find that the month ot your ditch 
will be just 18 feet and 9^12 lower than the be- 
ginning point. But again suppose, by way of 
experiment, that you <mnge your grade from ? 
to 6 inches and go to the same starting-point and 
go the same distance 800 yards ; by calculation, 
you will find that the mouth of the ditch will be 
37 feet and 6 12 below the aUrting pofnt. This 
difference in the grade of your oitoke^ if the 
grade of your land was only moderate, miffhc 
make t(e mouths of the ditches, as above spoken 
of^ from 50 to 150 yards apart, from which 
you will readily perceive, if you should select 
the six inches as your grade, that all the land be- 
tween the points where those two ditches would 
run would be unprotected, supposing that to be 
the first ditch and nearest the top of the hill. T 
will now, sir, leave this braaoh of the subject 
with you, to jud^e whether I have snstaihed my- 
self in the position set out with. 

The grade given to my ditches is 3 inches in 
12 feet on porous soils that absorb water freely, 
Lnd 8^ to stiff argillaeeoos soils that absorb wa^ 
ter less freely--S| and Si- I would put dona aa 
the very highest poiiM* 1 have one field 34, sad 
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deepen the ditcii as (o make it mischievous. I 
have found ihat the grade given to my ditches 
succeeds well when other things are done as they 
should be, of whlcli I am hereafter to speak. 

Haviitg gone through with the question of 
grade, and given the one used by myself, the 
use of the level is next in order, "fiie level 
being ready, with the grade block screwed on 
the thickiiiess you intend to have your grade you 
will take it to the field intended to be ditched, 
accompanied by a sxiiaII boy witii a hoe suited 
to his size. The operator should first take a ge- 
neral view of the field and get as well in his 
mind as possible the variations of the hills and 
the common undulations of the land, and then 
approach the highest point and examine round 
tlie hill from 5f> to 75 yards, in proportion 
to the fall, to find out where the first collection 
of water will take place. This you caa judge 
of bv the breaks or undulations of the surface. 
Having detc mined that point, you of course 
will start your ditch a few yards below that 
point, sufSeiently near to catch the water before 
mischief can be done the land. You next deter- 
mine to which side of the Held you will carry 
the water; and that done, you place the level 
with t^e end that has the grade block on it in 
that direction and continue to move one or the 
•ther end up or down hill until the air bubble 
stands in the centre of the tube : vou then have 
a grade precisely the thickness of the block ; for 
the level being perfect before the block was put 
on and the block now being on, and the air bub- 
ble standing in the centre, shows conclusively 
that the land on which the block stands is just 
the thickness of the block lower than the other 
foot of the level. You then dir«3Ct your b«y to 
dig a small hole just in front of the forward end 
of the level as a sign to show where the level 
stood. The level is then moved forward in 
either direction that you may please to go and 
the hinder foot is carefully placed where the front 
one stood, and you look to the air bubble in the 
tube to see if it is right, if not, you move the 
forward end up or down, as may be necessary, 
until the bubble stands at the centre, when you 
order your boy to dig,^ awd move on as before 
until you gain the end. You then return to the 
beginning place and run as before, taking care 
not to turn your level round unless you should 
want to change the direction of the water and 
throw one-half out at one side and the other 
half at the other, which I invariably do, if it is 
practicable. Just here, I will remark, that all 
new beginners are apt to select some point at 
which they want to discharge the %vater of the 
ditch, and are apt to force the level up or down, 
as the case may be, to gain that point. This is 
wrolig. The level should be allowed to select 
its own poinf, after you start, which it will al- 
t!^ays do better than the operator,, if property 
mani^ed. Again, by forcing the level, some- 

fimAA tin nnA th^^n rlnwn. in tb« samii ditdfa in 



opetator, nriiachief is apt to accrue when heavy 
falls of i*ain have to be encountered, by water 
passing faster where the grade is increased than 
where it is decreased, so that the water in the 
parts of the ditch where it /moves slowest, is 
crowded on by the water from that part where 
it has more grade and moves faster, and there- 
by endangers the ditch. Once broke — and mis- 
chief ensues to the land below ; hence it is im- 
portant that the grade should be kept as perfect 
as possible. Again, some operators are so te- 
nacious of the coming out point, or the point 
where they want to empty their ditch, that they 
frequently make that the starting point, and they 
about as frequently have a ditch where it does 
no good. The (irst ditch having been laid out, 
vou move down the hill from. oO to 100 yards, 
regulating the distance agreeably to the fall of 
the land and the probable chance for water t*> 
collect so as to wash ttie land, and there select 
another stalling point as in the first catc, and 
rtm as before. 

Thus you continue on until the field is finish- 
tshed. It may not be amiss to remark that more 
depends on the judgement nf the operator in tlie 
starting point for his ditch than any thing else ; 
for if you start at the proper place, and manage 
the level properly, the balance will be sure to be 
right. In selecting the starting point, the only 
guide is your judgement, and when you find a 
place that you feel satisfied water will collect 
and wash the land below, be sure to make that 
a starting point — or rather a few yards below, 
and throw your water in whatever direction may 
best suit the circumstances of the case. 

The next thing to be considered is the opon- 
of the ditches and the implements necessary for 
doing it. The first thing needed is a scooier 
plough, horse and boy, and as many hands vviih 
weeding hoes as you muv think necessary or 
proper to operate with. You will start aliend 
of the horse, directinc* the ploughninn to follow 
you, taking care to follow carefully the chops in 
all their meanderings, * directing the ploughman 
to do the same. This is important that your 
grade may be kept perftK:t. Three furrows are 
run with the plough, the two last on the upper 
side of the first, and jost near enough to brenlc 
the ground into each other. The hands with 
their hoes then scrape out the dirt on the lower 
side. On soft land this is sometimes sufficient, 
whore the land lies pretty well ; but usually, I 
run three or four more furrows in the bottom, 
not so deep however as the first and take that 
dirt- out. In the last operation, I usually put 
behind a hand of the best judgement, to finish off 
the ditch, preferring to have the ditch rather 
wide than deep, cotftave in the bottom, with the 
deepest part nearest the upper side, so that the 
weight of water will -not be against the embank- 
ment made by the dirt taken out of the ditch. 
That part of the ditch occupied by the water is 
uauallv about two feet wide and 6 to 10 inches 
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to take a level from the embankment below is 
from 10 to 20 indies to tlie bottom. In middle 
Georgia it is not unfrequent that the operator 
comes in contact with gullies — they are however 
very easily overcome. The gully must be first 
filled up with rock, pine bushes or poles even 
with the bottom of the ditch and sufficiently up 
and dow^n the gully as to go well above the ditch, 
and well below under the embankment. This 
being done, the whole should be covered with 
dirt, and thenthe embankment raised below the 
ditch by digging dirt from above and on the 
side of the gnlly that the water goes off on, un- 
til it is sufficiently high. It would be well to 
protect this part of the embankment by placing 
stones in it if you have them convenient. Thus 
the operator may go on until the ditches of the 
field are completed! Should stumps or trees be 
in the way of the ditdi, it is best to t^ke them 
up ; but if the operator is ^careful he may pass 
them while running the ditch, by forcing the 
level below so as to pass without injury^ Ope- 
rator will find the land in better order to diteh 
or level, afler stubble or ether crop, as the sur- 
face is smoother. 

The next thing is to level the field, or rather 
to lay off the rows horizontally or on a level. 
To do this, the operator will detach his grade 
block, and with his level and bty, return to the 
highest point of the field. Within a few yards 
of the apex or highest part, at either side or in 
the middle, I usually take the middle as I can 
better judge of the land ettck way — start ^our 
level, having the boy to dig the holes as before 
at each set of the level. If you <begin in the 
middle of the field, you must return to the be- 
ginning place and run the other end out. That 
row being done you move off from tliat row 20 
ito 50 yards, being governed in the distance by 
the fall of the land ; if very abrupt, the distance 
should be less, but if a very gentle declivity it 
may be increased. Thus you may continue on 
until the field is all laid offi In laying off those 
rows which are technieally called " guide rows," 
no attention is paid to the ditches; whenever 
you approach one, cross it as if it were not there. 
A guide furrow or two being laid off, you may 
start your ploughs to bedding, and both operar 
tions may go on at the same time. Having a 
few guide furrows run off as above referred to, 
you will start on the chops of the first row, fol- 
lowed by your principal ploughman, and thus 
run out three or four of the guide rows. The 
ploughman then returns to the upper side of the 
first guide row, and with a reed or small stick in. 
his hand as long as the width of your rows, and 
proceeds to run parallel thereto, regulating the 
width by the stick which he will very soon do 
with great accuracy. Thus he continues on un- 
til the land is laid out above the first guide fur- 
row. Meanwhile another boy, with the same 



ning first right and then left, suffieiently near to 
break tlie ground perfectly into the track of the 
other or first furrow. The reason for this se- 
cond furrow is obvious w^hen you reflect that a 
good turning plough, such as Freeborn's, No. 
11^, will turn the dirt so far over a single fur- 
row that in returning you cannot break the ground 
perfectly into the first furrow run. It therefore 
becomes necessary that your land may be per- 
fectly pulverized through, and especially in the 
centre of the bed where you intend to plant your 
crop. Having finished above the first guide 
row, the principal ploughman comes down to fill 
the space between that and the second. As in 
the case above, he starts in below the first guide 
fiirrow — followed by the other boy asliefore, 
running the second furrow always on the lowe r 
side, and runs parallel to it, governed in the dis- 
tance by his stick as before, until he runs three 
or four furrows — governed in the number by the 
distance of the guide furrow below — then he 
shifts to the upper side of the guide furrow be- 
low, and continues to run as many furrows as 
were run to the one abov«. By this time the 
parallel rows will more than likely approach each 
other on that part of the ground that is most ab- 
rupt, and leave one or more places where the 
ground is more level, not laid off or filled up, as 
it is technically called. The balance must bo 
filled up with short rows on that side which 
should seem to be the best level to the eye of 
the ploughman. Meanwhile tlie other ploughs 
may go on bedding up, by running the first fiir- 
row on the lower side of the row, or a furrow, 
run for the purpose of bedding to, and return- 
ing on the upper side of the same row or furrow 
and thus continuing on until one-half the middle 
is taken on each side. The necessity forerunning 
the first furrow on the lower .side is obvious to 
every ploughman. It is because having an open 
furrow to turn the furrow slice into, the resist- 
ance that would be otherwise offered to it by 
turning up the hill is removed, while returning 
on the upper side, the plough having the advan- 
tage of turning the furrow slice dow^n the hill is 
enabled to lay the dirt up much better than if it 
was turning up hill, without the advantage of an 
open furrow to receive its furrow slice. Thus 
the operation moves on until the field is comple- 
ted, without any regard to the ditches, other 
than to prevent the ploughs from dragging or dis- 
charging their dirt in them as they cross them. 
The operator or manager may be somewhat sur- 
prised at his guide furrows, at one end or at 
some point in the field coming much nearer to- . 
.get her at one point than another. This not un- 
frequently occurs, and always does, where the 
same level passes over ground that is a steep 
hill, and at some other point, over which it is 
comparatively level. In cases of this kind much 
judgment is to be exercised by the man that j» 
filling up, and it not unfrequently requires the 
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in the short rows, for the great object is to keep 
your rows as level as possible. 

I am aware of the great objections that many 
have to the short rows that necossiirily occur in 
the horizontal cultivation ; to these objections I 
will reply at the proper place. It will be proper 
however, to make one or two remarks, showing 
how time may be saved in plowing those short 
rows, without dragging the plough from where 
a bunch of them may be finished in the middle 
of the fieldj^if you please, to the end to begin 
the next row. And just here I will remark, that 
the crop is plowed in the same way that I have 
recommended for the bedding of the land, by 
running the first furrow on the lower side of the 
row, and the returning furrow on the upper 
«ide. Now to the short rows. A hand having 
started at the end on the row next to the one 
just finished, in returning on the upper side he 
finds a bunch of short rows above him ; he how- 
ever goes on until he is going back with his last 
furrow. When he gets to the end of the first 
short row he stops and ploughs it ; when it is 
finished on arriving at its end and without stop- 
ping his horse he throws over his plough to the 
plaoe from which he first turned round, and car- 
ries the furrow on until he comes to the end of 
another short row ; he turns and ploughs that and 
80 on until all are ploughed ; he then throws his 
plough over as before and gains the end at his 
proper place. 

I have now, sir, gone through with the descrip- 
tion of the level, the manner of using it in laying 
off the ditches, of opening them, and the guide 
rows, the manner of filling up between, and the 
method of ploughing or bedding them, • which 
ends the chapter on these subjects. I hope I have 
made myself unde/stood ; but if I have not, all 
that you have to do, is to interrogate me as to 
that particular point, point out clearly the diffi- 
culty that seems to be in the way, and I have 
no fears but that I can explain fully to your un- 
derstanding the point that may be in doubt. I 
had intended in this communication to give the 
whys and wherefores of this system, and answer 
a few of the most prominent objections that are 
made to it as well as to point out why the vari- 
ous systems that are intended to approximate to 
this, and the system which had suggested itself 
to your mind, and spoken of in your letter, will 
not do. But I am warned by the number of pages 
already wntten, that I shall quite occupy the 
space that the editors can conveniently spare for 
one letter. In my next I will take up those sub- 
jects, when the beauty of the system will more 
fully appear. 

With high regard. 
Your most obedient servant. 

R. S. HARD WICK. 



Period of Gestation of Domestic Akimals. 
It is often important for farmers to know the 
exact length of time that the dilFerent domestic 
animals go with their young. The following 
table contains the times of those which most con- 
cern him, as near as we can ascertain them ; 

Mare II months. 

Jennet, • •••II 

Cow 9 

Goat ^ 

Ewe K> 

Sow 4 

Bitch 2 

Cat 8 weeks. 

Rabbit ^ 

Hat 5| 

Mouse • 4^ 

Guined Pig 3 

Period of Incubation of Domestic Fowls : 

Swan' weeks. 

Turkey • • • • • 4 

Goose 4 

Duck 4 

Pea Hen 4 

Guinea Hen • 3 

Common Hen 3 

Pigeon • 2 
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Poison Antidotes. — For oil of vitriol, or 
aquafortis, give ftirge doses of magnesia and water, 
or equal parts of soft soap and water. For 
oxalic acid give magnesia, or chalk and water. 
For saltpetre, give an emetio of mustard, and 
water, afterwards mucilages and small doses of* 
laudanum. For opium or laudanum give an 
emetic of mustard and use constant motion, and 
if possible, the stomach pump. For arsenic, 
doses of magnesia are usefiil, but freshly prepared 
hydrated oxide of iron is best. If frost-bitten, 
take and rub with spirits of turpentine. For in- 
sects taken into the stomach, drink a small quan- 
tity of vinegar and salt. For corrosive subli- 
mate, give the whites of eggs mixed with water, 
until free vomiting takes place. — iV", Y. Farmer 
and Mechanic, 



^Concealed buds may be started by making a 
niche immediatel v above them with a knife. This 



Lasting Effect of Guano. — ^There is a strange 
delusion affecting the minds of half the farmers 
in the country upon the subject of guano not 
doing any good to crops succeeding that to which 
it is applied. From a thousand other similar 
evidences which we have on hand, we select, says 
the Frederick (Md.) Herald, the following experi- 
ence of Hon. James A Pearce, one of Maryland's 
farmers as well as statesmen. He says, "April, 
1845, 1 applied 350 pounds of guano to an acre 
of growing wheat, tjie land being very poor. Of 
course it was applied as a top dressings mixed, 
however, with plaster. The wheat doubled in 
quantity at least and fine clover succeeded it; 
and in two crops, one of com and the other of 
small grain, last year and the. jureeeii^ tl^.^^^^_ 
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MONTGOMERY, ALA.,.. JANUARY, 1853. 



H. B. OIADD, M. D., EDITOR. 



t3f Wa Striceluii^ Boak9«Uer, 28 Dauiihin-s' 
Mobile, is Agant for the "Araerican Cotton I'lontr 
who will receive sub«<jrIptions and furnish tlic work to 
All KubscribcrB in anil about the city. 



Jg- Wk ahall B«Dd the first number of the A 
Cotton Plniitcr to eatli tacmber of the Editorial frutncui 
t; of onr ^ate, and to such others out of Uu State na v. 
laaj 1)0 abl« to loeutt^ in the hope lliat they will fiud 
ourjiaper. nod tho cjilerpnse in which it is enlisted, wor- 
thy of tiieir BppFoval, and elieit fi-om them a worm and 
curilial caniiiii.'ndation to the favor of tlieir fricnile. Any 
paiier desiring to eiehange, will direct to Hie "Aineripaii 
Coltuu riuuler," LocklaQd, Macoa cuuiily, Ala., t)U fur- 



Onr Tignette. 



It affords 01 pleasure to l>e able, inaeb in advance 
of our eijieelotion on leaving home, to intrc 
tliB AiiEit[u.tN Cotton FLA^'TEE, to its unmcroua friends 
with a heading so complete, bo npproin-iatP, anil, at 
llie BttiQO time, so oliaracteristio of a cotton plantation, 
all of Alabcna de^gn and manufacture. Tlio young 
gentlwoan, Mr. J. B. Alexaxdeb, who projected and en- 
l^nved our Vi^ettc, ia a titizen of Mobile, a gcDtlomnn 
of tftliiit (ind much promise, — aiiJ we liope his gcniufl, 
iudnstry and ]>ereeverance in the Arts, will 60on be wide- 
ly known throughout the planting State?, niidaaliijerolly 
[Hitronizcd and rowarilod. 

I«t us but patronise and foster homo genius and home 
industry and the certain fruit will ho home wealth, home 
impruTcmcnt and home prosperity. 



C^Wo would call the attention of our planting 
friends and others v!«tjng Jlobiio to onr list ot Advei'- 
tisemcnta, on the Inst page and on our cover, llioso gen- 
tlemen are prepared to supply planters with every arti- 
tiele needed in their several departments of trade, of good 
<iu:ility, at fiur prices, and worranted to give satisfoetioD. 

We aA cspecis! attention to tho Agrieultnral depart- 
ment of Mr. Stecckland's stoek of Books. If we wo^ 
have oiu- y.nmg men enter upon the active duties of life, 
learned nuil qualified fiir the important work of produe- 
«ve Hiduflry. wo must furnish our l*ys with practical 
A^rienltural and Scientific liooks on thp aubioot Thru- 



C^tu^ty Agzicullnna SocleUea. 

We would urge upon our iJonting friends in all see- 
tions of our State, and indeed throughout the country, 
the projirietj, as also the nectwiity, of ot once organiring 
County and neighborJiood Agrieijtural Societies. If we 
would learn of others the valuable lesson of unprovcmcnt, 
and bo hciicfited by the eiperienee of tliose who have al- 
ready learned in pnH^ — we must organise. By associa- 
ting our efforts for tlic purpose, the toil and Iroublesnma 
expenditure of labor and time, with the frequent vexa- 
tious disappiiintnienls incident to the experiments end in- 
ventions of the pioneer in improvements, are greslly 
abridged, — and a safe point of beginning is confidently 
pointed out to the many, with wide-spread interest toall 
eoDcerned — on thisside of all these diffianllies. So long 
as we net sejiarate nnd alone, theen advantages are of but 
rare iJcciirrence. So it is with every valualde improve- 
ment ill all the de]iarlinents of our agrienltural pursuita, 
— l:y Bssoeiated etTorf, they are realized qniekly and at 
IIW per cent lew cost than in any other way, besiden 
the protection from iniporilioti. But there is another 
imjjortant reason why we, as Alabamiams riionld act at 
once, — wa have a State Ajrieultnral Society recently or- 
ganized nt the <'ii;>i1al of our State. In its t^nstJtti- 
lion is contemplated nnd provided n wide and eonipre- 
hcnsivc Iicld of action, an<l if tho planteni of our Slate 
shall i-onie forwiml pmmj.tly and give it (the Stale So- 
tiety) tlieir eo-operntive inlliiencc, its good effects will le 
seen nn.l felt dirci-tly in all sections of the State. Our 
friends will find (in anotlier page of this DUmlier) by ex- 
amining the Constitution of our State Society, lliat its 
provUions and organization are such that if it he prompt- 
ly sustained by neighborhood and County Societies, as 
auxiliaries, it will be abundantly effective for all Ihc ob- 
jects contemplated. But it is in those primary County 
Societies that all this vitality and power for good liea. It 

In the country, in the peaceful and quiet retreats of 
private life, among the industrious, [>crscveriag and pub- 
lie-spintod planters of the State — and their wives and 
danghters, onr fair country women — who are the active 

d zealous advocates olways of every vnlnalde improve- 

nt, that we are to look for the tnie friend^ the snr* 
if tlie great work for which our State Society 






15" We will take occasion here in thelirginniogof onr 
enterprise, to remark to our friends, one and all, who feel or 
(iterest in the iraprovements of tlie day, tooom- 
thronjjh our columns the results of any e:speri- 
liether favorable or unfavoraltlo, any improved 
methnds of enltiure in any of our (itld or garden cropc, 
any improventent in any way, that promises good for ' 
e industry of tho nmntry. Let no man hetritate lie- 
use he may think himself unable to please the fancy. 
The most interesting and instructing AgrieiUtural article, 
that written just as you would, around your social 
hearth, relnte to your neighbor all the routine of man- 
agement and treatment of a certain field or lot, the pros- 
perity or failure nf which may have indnced (he inquiry. 
In this way every industriouis enei^etic, improvement- 
iMwotiic a vnlaalile correspondent of nn niri- 
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Tlie Aiucricau Collou Planter* 



In presentiiipj the first nuiubcr of the American Cot- 
ton Planter to ita friends aixl the friondn of improvement 
and progress in the industrial pui-snits of our State and 
country, it is but rijjht and proper that we defijie our po- 
sition in the great work upon wliioh we propose entering. 
And it may not l.>c amL^ that wc premido in a few brief 
remarkfl in the outset, that this enterprise had not its 
orij»in in any spii'it of rivah*y or compotitiou whatever, 
toward the success of those most excellent Asricullural 
papers, the "Southern Cultivator," ttie "Southern Plant- 
er" or the "Soil of the South," — ^nor indeed of any pub- 
lication whatever, that has for its object to inform the 
public mind for good. We would not take a single sub- 
scriber from their long list of well earned friends, or cir- 
cumscribe an inch of territory over which they have so 
devotedly extended the plastic hand of improvement 
Our friends are their friends, and we hope never to be es- 
teemed otherwise. Tlie American Cotton Planter had its 
inception most auspiciously — during the session of the 
Cotton Planters* Convention, assembled last fall, with the 
" Georgia State Fair and Exhibition,' at Macon, — among a 
number of Alabama planters, who, highly delighted with 
the results which a few years* labor by the Soutliern Culti- 
vator and ita friends had exerted upon the public spirit and 
industrial interests of our fellow-citizens in Geoi-gia, — 
determined to try tlie efficacy of similar means in our 
own State. We take our position, then, as coJabor^w in 
the great work of reform and improvement in the indus- 
trial pursuits of our common country. Our columns will 
be free, as a medium of oommnnication and information 
to the Agriculturist, the Manufacturer and the Mechanic, 
from whatever locality he may boil, to extend to his fel- 
low croftfr-men any new principle, the result of any ex- 
periment^ or any nieons whatever that may be discovered 
BB an abridgement of labor and a consequent increased 
per centage upon the industry of such pursuits, — all of 
which go to moke up the stock of light and science of the 
• industry of a country.-^and of necessity and right, like 
water, is the common heritage of the people. Also the 
man of scientific research in all dcpaiianents of Science 
and Art^ is respectfully invited to make the American 
Cotton Planter the medium of communication with the 
industry and labor of the country. But our immediate 
field of labor is Alabama and the Southwest, among our 
Cotton Planters^ Manufu<:turcr8 and Mechanics. 

TIUS PROFESSION OF AGRICULTURS. 

Of all the pursuits or callings that have engaged the at- 
tention, industry or talent of mankind, this one is incom- 
parably the most important. This fact will hardly be quee- 
tioncd by any one— and we may not, therefore, spend time 
in its further illustration. It lies at the foundation of all 
other pursuits, and is the support and sustenance of all hu- 
man industry. And though it afford a wide and inexhausti- 
ble field — and among the most interesting presented in all 
nature for the man of science,— yet it has received but little 
r ill, coin}>arativcly, fi-om such research, till since tlie l^egin- 
riing of the prefw^t century. "Agriculture is the art of 
obtaining from the carih iooj for nidu and his domestic 
nuimaly.'' Thisis Ujo orjiiiurily rtcoived definition, and 



has been, and iu most instances still is, a literal version of 
this definition. But the American Cotton Planter con- 
templates a new and better definition, one more pliilan- 
thropio. We insist upon it, — and intend to expend our 
humble ability in establbhing the fact, — ^that its scientific 
definition, the perfection of the Art — Is to obtain fi-om tho 
earth food and the elements of raiment for man, with 
food for his domestic animals, — and in the act improve 
the producibility of the earth. 

The apprehension has bean expressed by some of our 
friends, that as the name of our jounial was to be " Cot- 
ton Planter," we might go too much for Cotton! Tliis 
apprehension, we doubt not, is prompted by motives aa 
pure and patriotic as ever moved tlie kindest cliord of 
man's heart, — ^but the extreme difficulty consists here in 
the fallacy of the premises. We are well acquainted 
with the prevalent theory! of the counUy,— and wo 
doubt not, but eveiy cotton planter has heard it preached 
again and again — " that we make too much cotton — that 
every planter sliould be bound to plant but so many aci'ea 
to the hand, or to make but so many bales per hand." This 
is a peculiarly Christmas holiday doctrine, wliile hoar 
■v^dnter has the earth locked up from cotton planting. But 
we believe, that in the history of cotton-gi'owing, there is 
not to be found a martyr to this doctrine, or much leas 
even a believer indeed ! The impracticability of this per- 
fectly imaginary theory, is too evident to evei-y thinking 
man to require an argument of refutation hei-e. We aro 
gratified to remark however, that there is considerablo 
diversity of opinion just now among cotton planters upon 
this very grave subject. 

fre have given this subject vigilant attention, in all ita 
aspects and bearings^ for the last ten or twelve years,— 
and we aro confident that American cotton planters have 
not produced any too much cotton^^and we ask especial 
attention to this position, because we shall have occasion 
frequently to recur to it^) — ^but we are equally confident 
that American cotton plantei^ produce too little grain^ 
and consequently too little bacotiy too few mules^ and no 
wool ! A system of policy that must be changed, else the 
cotton States are to become to^he grain and stock States 
what Ireland and Irish fanners are to England and her 
Lords, — "hewers of wood and drawers of water!** We 
are aware that this is strong language, and too many of 
our planting friends are unable to behold the insidious 
effect or tendency of this disastrous policy through a crop 
of two or three million bales of cotton. Now, if it were 
a fact Uiat our lands would not produce grain, and our 
climate and soil were prejudicial to pasturage, and stock 
could not be raised here, then the evil would be seen, 
felt and deplored by aU. But it is the siren song of 
procrastination that is thus sapping the cotton States of 
the immense sums of gold produced annually from our 
cotton fields^— €X]>cnded for grain, ni(;at^ mules and ne- 
gro clothes! Tliese are nccc.snncs, without which we 
c4nnot make cotton at a! I. But cx])oricnce, practical 
and successful, ha.« and is annually <lt>mon&truting the 
fact, in the hands of practical men, that may be found 
:.catlcrcd, epai'sely it Ij true, in the varioui* districts of 
our country, — that we can produce any amount of tho 
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tho year roaiul, nnd none of your short nijw either 1 — ^Ba- 
con, OS fat and as heavy as need l)e,-«-rauled eqnal, fully, 
to the demands of onr work— and wool endless, good and 
cheap. Why, then, is it, that our planters persist in pay- 
ing out the substance of their fields and labor for grain, 
bncoD, mnles, <fec., which they may and can produce to 
better advantage to themselves and country? Every 
planter with whom you have but a few moments conver* 
sation, answers this question— by " I intend at a future 
day to cliange this policy I I intend to produce more 
grain, raise my own stock, &cl" 

In this place and at tliis time wo cannot more than al- 
lude to a few of Uie disjastrous con:»oqucnce8 of this poli- 
cy ; — and one of not the least of its evils is, that it will 
certainly and inevitably impoverish the plantation where- 
on it is closely followed ;— because it is a fixed fact, that 
wJfcrc there is no stock raised, there will be little manure 
made, and where there is no manure, rich land grows 
poor, and poor land unproductive. And it is folly to 
think or even hint, tho efficacy of Guano, as a cotton 
crop, from exhausted land after paying for bread, bacon 
and mules can hardly afford Guano I 

But there is still another evil, and it has as yet been 
but little studdied, it may be termed a national evil or a 
disadvantage, and its enormity is sucli as to begin to at- 
tract attention. It is the impoverishing influence that 
this policy has njwn the cotton States in the way of im- 
peding the progress of substantial And pennanent im- 
provements for purposes of commercial convenience and 
personal comfoi-t. We give away to othera our gold, the 
produce of our cotton fields, the substance of our coun- 
try, for grain, meat and mules,— ^lings perishable, an- 
nals we may admost say, that we can and should as well 
produce ourselves^-^and in the use of them we are 
strengthened only„ to produce more gold from oar cotton 
fieldsy to barter off in the same way. Kow the effect of 
our suicidal policy is seen everywhere in the STorthwest 
and grain and stock raising States,— -villages of but yes- 
terday are now cities, canals and rail and plank roads 
running in all directions, whUst the eye of the traveler 
is greeted* on every hand,' by fine mansions, beautiful 
and tastefully arranged grounds, fine orchards and valu- 
able stock, and indeed every comfort that an improved 
ta^te could desire, or an accumulated wealth may pro- 
cure These remarks arc not prompted by any feelings 
of invidious jealousy toward the provident industry of 
our fellow-citizens in otiier sections of our country, — by 
no mcaiij', it is not that we envy the wise and the pnrfi* 
dent abroad, but we would admonish the improvident at 
home. But we are improving and progressing, slowly 
it may be, — ^but how can it be otherwise with such odds 
ogaiost u&;-*aud so our condition will continue, in the 
midst of cxliaudted fields, until we change this policy. 

No man can comprehend the extrnordinary advanta- 
ges that would accnie to ourselves as plantei'S, — ^to our 
country, — to our fields, and to our improvements in 
every respect, which a change of policy, in our planta- 
tion economy, would produce in the short space of ten 
yearsi We possess all the elements abundantly, that 
will enable ua at once to accomolish this crreat work. I 



IB100,000,0(KK Does this not phow us at one view the ex- 
tent of our resonrccs for improvonicnt ? Under our pre- 
sent system of operations what do we receive from 
abroad necessary to enable us to produce this immense 
sum of gold? We receive nothing, that we cannot our- 
selves produce and procure at home. We have ii-on ore 
and coal fields inexhaustable, — we can grow our grain 
and raise our meat and mules,— *we can and should man- 
ufacture our negro clotli, kei-sey^s <5:<?m and our cotton 
bagging and rope, all this wo ninst do, and we can com- 
mence it at once — showing conclusively that, we possess 
at home every needful appliance necessaiy to the pro- 
duction of 3,000,000 bales of cotton without the expen- 
ditui'e of a single dollar abroad. IIow changed and 
beautiful the scene, at the expiration of ten years? — all 
tlie necessai'ics of successful and improved plantation 
economy produced at home. — and one thousand million 
of dollars retained at home^ and Vested in building up 
our own towns and cities^ and In improving our country 
residences and such plans tmd schemes of rail and plank 
road improvements, as the geniua, industry and intelli- 
gence of otir people might suggest. Under this system 
of policy we shall find abundant surplus means to bcr 
employed in building up 

MAZniFACTURES. 

Yesy this i^ the tnie policy for the American cotton 
planter, — we Bhould give this subject our prompt and 
immediate attention, and by nil the means in our })Ower, 
judiciously du'ected, we should foster and encourage tho 
introduction of Cotton Manufacturing in the midst of our 
cotton fields. What intelligent and patriotio planter, 
looking forward to the interest and welfare of his chil- 
dren and the ultimate prosperity and improvement of 
our coimtry, that does not perceive in the Manufoeturing 
establishment and the Machiae^hop, that sore and most 
valuable extension of the area of labor, that our enei^ 
and industry rapidly approximate \ With the genius and 
boasted intelligenco of our people, — and in possession of 
the only reliable labor under the sun,*— why should we 
longer be satisfied to send oil such immense quantltiea of 
raw cotton, to enrich and make great other people, by 
affording them tho privilege of putting it in a condition 
fit for use 9 We can spin, and we can weave, as well 
as other people, and we con give to cotton its greatest 
value at home here, where it is grown. Truly ill this 
act of biraplicity, wherein do we differ from the siUy Af- 
rican or the improvident East Indian, Uiat roam over the 
sun^scorched sands of their barren country and 'gather 
the raw materiaL of ivory, — ^aud thus selling become 
poorer every year, — while the foreign nmnufacturer 
grows rich in giving form, polish and value to tho tooth? 
This is a rude picture, but so'faithful that we have been 
unable to resist its cxliibition. 

We remember well, when the cottxm gin wjis fir^t in* 
troduced into the neicjhborhood in Soutli Carolin.i, whvro 
we were raised, — it was an interesting ])eriod — theinduH- 
try of the country was undergoing a change from the cul- 
ture of tobacco to tliat of cotton, — ^aiid tlie neighlK>rh(*pd 
gitirkouse became quite a public rendezvous — ^luany and 
vaiTOUB. doubtleb?. were tiu* sd'/c. vet r.T)IciiCtic invdic- 
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" Cavendish," — who boasted theioBelves in womiing an 
acre of the weed per diem, — ^^'hile the akillful mechanic 
tui'ned off a bale per day of the snow white staple 1 
"Beautiful," said they, "and valuable too, — ^bnt who 
can afford to hire and keep a regularly apprenticed me- 
chanic to attend it ?" " And as for Sambo, it will soon 
cut off all his Angel's," and hundreds upon hundreds of 
tobacco hogsheads continued to roll on to Augusta. In 
the mean time, however, some public-spirited planter de- 
termined to try Sambo, — and very soon his negroship 
was found to gin as successfully as Whitney himselC 
And. from that day tobacco hogsheads and the tobacco 
inspection migrated to the Old North State. 

Now it IB a truism, that one tiling may be done about 
as well as another, — and any thing that a pi*udent, wise 
will determines, can be accomplished by energy and per- 
eeverancc. It is not^ that we have not the labor com- 
petent to put cotton into its most valuable form for going 
out of the hands of the planter, — we insist tipon it^ as 
we did in the Cotton Planters' Convention, last fall, — 
that ours is the best labor, because the 8U|-est and safest 
and <dway9 <Uhand:^-o\a difficulty then, is the want of 
^raaehinery; sndi aft'to enable every planter at home, to 
spin with his women and small negi*oc8 the cotton pro- 
duced by his fellows or effective handa^ and in this way 
augment the value of the industry of all at least three- 
fold ; besides saving the commissixms of the Manchester 
man, who fixes the price of our raw cotton abroad! 
'With this improvement in our system of pt*eparing our 
oottoQ for market^ would looms be introduced in a rapid 
ratio into our country ; and whatever of the surplus 
yarns we might find it necessaiy t<o ship to foreign looms 
eonld W done, at a saving of at least two-thirds of the 
present cost, from the fact that a bale of spun yarn weigh- 
iRwfmirto five hundred pounds, instead of netting us 
but' $50 in Liverpool,, as is now the case from a bal« of 
raw cotton,' it would net us $150 to $200 — cost and 
chai'ges just the same. Why^ then, shall we longer hesi- 
tate to set about this great work ? We assure our Mends 
that the "-American Cotton* Planter** is in for the war! 
or until the prbject shall be clearly shown to be imprac- 
ticable. Let us, as cotton planters^ in solemn conven- 
tion, respond at once amd promptly, to the magnanimous 
and most patriotic pi-opoeition, e3rt;cnded by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Southern Central Agrieiiltural 
Society to the Couvention of Cotton Hantcrs,. soon to 
assemble in Montgomery, Alabama, -^which report and 
proposition with the Committee's call for the assemblage 
of the Convention of Cotton Planters at Montgomery will 
be found in another page. 

Now, if our position be a correct one, and its practica- 
bility adapted to the true interests of our cotton plantere 
and the wants of the countiy, — then we see clearly the 
importance to the planting interest of the country of the 

UECHAMC ARTS. 

While we are entirely opposed to see or have the cot- 
ton planter dependent upon the mechanic for an ordina- 
rji hoe or axe helve, or a common plow stock, or any ar- 
ticle of a merely make ahift diaracter, yet we are confi- 
dent, from many years' experience, that to the planter. 



structed tool, in all its parts, is esteemed economy, as well 
OS altogether essential to the satisfactory performance of 
his work. Within the last half-century the Mechanic 
Arts have rendered essential service to the profession of 
Agriculture, — ^both in the improved construction and, in 
many instances, the remoddling of old tools, — as also 
in the invention and construetion of new labor-saving 
implements, in the use of which the industry of the hus- 
bandman is increased in value and very much of the ar- 
duous and toilsome drudgery of the farm entirely dis- 
pensed with or greatly abridged. Tiie business of cotton 
planting has derived not a little of its importance among 
us as planters, and the extensive introduction and use of 
cotton as an article of appai'el among mankind, from the 
inventive genius of the Mechanic. The inventicn and 
adaptation of the cotton gin to the use of the plantei' — 
and also of the spinning jenny and the loom, has given 
an importance to cotton planting that it cou^d. never 
otherwise have possessed. We are still lo<^dng forward 
to improvements wherein we hope and expect as cotton 
planters, to be benefited, for any or all of which we 
shall be brought under renewed obligations to mechani- 
cal genius and art. We cannot then, too highly appre- 
ciate the Mechanic Arts, blended as they are, so inti- 
mately with our interest in all the pursuits of life. In- 
deed, the cheerful tap of the Mechanic's hammer, may- 
be well styled the time-piece of industry. 



Cue Pibst Number has been gotten out hastily 
and much in advance of the time at which the volume is 
to commence, as a speciinen of what the work is to be, 
both in fts mechanical execution and the interests that it 
is to advocate. Wc have been compelled to have this 
number published in the City of Mobile, but in due time 
our second or Febmary number will be issued entire on 
a single sheet, from a new Power Press^ for the express 
purpose, at Montgomery. In this number and in the first 
article we give our readers a complete, "well- written and 
interesting history of the Cotton Plant by a citizen of our 
State, as read before the Historical Society of Alabama. 
We hope its apparent length will deter none of our 
friends fi'om the interest and information, which its care- 
ful peruiial will afford. We have on hand several inter- 
esting ai'ticles on practical subjects^ and among them ono 
from our friend, I>r. W. S. Pkicb, of Marengo, on a new- 
mode of clearing and retaining the original fertility of 
our forest lands, which we shall give in the February 
number, when we shall commence the practical and 
manipulatory oi)erations of the routine of plont<ation 
economy. 

l^r Our readera will doubtless be gratified with the 
stand taken by our well-tried Agricultural friend, Dr. 
M.- W. PnaLiFS, of Mississippi, in the position which he as- 
sumes in regard to tlie importance of diver»ifying our 
plantation labor. 

We also ask the especial attention of our readei's to 
several original communications — ^with our correspond- 
ent's Review and Cotton Statement of tlie Mobile Mar- 
ket. Gur ]^anling friends wUl perceive, that our staple 
production, Cotton, is likely to afford us remunerating 
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[For the Amarican Cottoa Plantar.] 

Plantation JBconomy— rVo* !• 

Edwards, Miad., June, 1852. 
Dr. N. B. Cloud. 
Beat Sir : — ^When "w^o look around ua^ upon the extent 

of goodly 0oi],. upon a favorable climate and refleet upon 
tlie energy and talent of our ftUow-^tizens with whom 
we have been bom, educated aad lived, — ^for whom we 
(I mean, you and myself) have written so much, it is but 
reasonable to suppoae we are amazed that our loved 
countrymen will continue to be dependent. 

Judging of the slave States, of the Cotton region, by the 
portions I know, (and through nearly every portion I have 
journeyed and mingled with their cidzens,) I am indeed 
lost in wonder, that bo little has been done. Taking 
Missisaippi for my starting pointy knowing its i-esources, 
its people better than any other, I will attempt to show, 
that we can and ought to vary our labors, and that in so 
doing, we would be more independent, comfortable, hap- 
py, and, in the end, be richer and wiser. To many this 
is a hackneyed subject. But this should not deter us. 
We know that the greatest good ever bequeathed to our 
race is and has ever been to some a hackneyed theme, I 
need not refer to it, in this connection, yet I cannot re- 
frain from saying, that the superlative blessings received 
and acknowledged by all Christendom is that one most 

holy cause. 
Next to that one most blessed cause, for I include the 

improvement of the head and heart in it — is this one 

subject — ^improved agriculture. Many of your readers, 

well know, that I am and have been for some 20 year« a 

public and private advocate for a varied husbandry. Do 

we not sec, from the history of poor, downtrodden, dear 

and loved Ireland, " the home of our fathers," what the 

one-crop system has produced ? If not, please cross over 

to the Continent, and see the granaiy of England and 

much of Europe, around the Black sea and elsewhere. 

"We can see the mining districts, and, in shorty any and 

all others where the one-crop system prevails, and only 

to see poverty, want, suffering. Look at the following 

picture : 

Caleforkia. — ^It is a ffict^ though by no means a sin^- 
lar one, that while California has already supplied 
$160,000,000 to the circulation of the world, she herself 
has retained not more than $8,000,000 for home circula- 
tion. At the same time, money commands 8, 4 and 5 
per cent, per month. The main cause is evident enough. 
Everything that California has, comes from abroad. Her 
agriculture is in its infancy, and she has no manufactures. 
For necessary articles, she can only give in exchange that 
which she has and at present she Las nothing but gold. 
The time will change. 

Whereos go to the farm house and we will find com- 
fort, ease, luacury ; well clad, intelligent, educated youth. 
Gk> to sections, counties, counties where such a system 
prevails, and we see opulence almost at every comer. 
Where is the travelling man who cannot respond 9 Who 
has not seen herds- of eattle,. where . 50 or fiOO cows, I 
might' say, roam at full liberty and the owner without 
milk, butter, or almost a comfort Shall this continue, 
that property may abound 1 Common sense fwbid it^ 

In Alabama, in Geor^a, here, elsewhere, what pre- 
vents our varyinp; more or leas our labor, so as to en- 



I many who doubt the utility ; a few facts will suffice for 

this my first, in your first, to be followed, I trust, with 
others. ' 

A Mr. W., living in this county, (Hinda,) mode in 1851, 

two thousand dollars clear of all cfxpense, with six or 
seven hands, having for sale only corn and hogs. He is 
a native of Kentucky ; and a relative of his informs me 
that he says, he regards this county as better for this 
mode of farming than even Kentucky. So much, so 
fully is he convinced of this, that he has this year all his 
land in com and gi*ain, even plowing up 25 acres which 
he had planted in cotton. And yet com is in moi^ 
abundance at this date than I have known for 20 years. 
Again: I have reared sheep on this place for 18 or 19 
yearsi, at no time has it been needful to feed sheep; 
this year I have sold my entire clip at 20 cents in the 
dirt. My sheep are all improved, it is true. Tear-old* 
wethers were selling last week in Jackson, of say 60 IbSb 
at $2 76. But put price of wool at 15 cenCs, clip only 
8 Iba and a yearling at $2, and we have $2 45 from an 
erwe per year^ or an interest of 100 per cent. This is a 
rough estimate. 

Again: I have threshed 24 bushds of seed oats pet 
acre, with, I am sure, full 6 bush^ lost from want of a 
thresher, and cutting a little too late,-~-but at market 
price 75 cent»^$18 per aci%. I have threshed barley 20 
bushels per acre, at price I paid, $1 60, $80 per acre, or 
at $1 per bushel, we have $20. And yet again. Shin- 
gles are brought down the Mississippi river for sale, 
whilst two good hands can, I think, average 1000 per 
day the year round, Sundays, of course, excepted ; but 
say 800 days^ and at only $3 per thousand, and we have 
$450 per hand — but admit only five thousand per week 
and for 50 weeks only $876 each, quite comfortable in a 

small way. 
But look yet further. And leave to us only mules and 

at 2 years old, ridng 8, at only $70 each, and what wiU 
prevent us from turning out $80 per year from each 
mare, with her use to make com and other work, where 
(again, hogs, cattle, sheep^ ^^ are reai*ed? Are these 
things facts or not? We may be told that unless we buy 
we cannot sell ; but to this I reply, that the more we 
make at home^ the more we can dispose o^ and the bet' 
ter able are we to pay remunerating prices to others. 
Oould it be possible for the cotton region to make com, 
one^ird of the wool, mules, horses, all of our meaty 
bread and hay, we would soon find^^in my humble opin- 
ion, more thrift every where. TVue, we would not 
sellnmeh cotton perhapg, but we would buy more 
than we now do of the luicuries; we would have better 
buildingB; and employ more of our race in profitable 
labor. But I am not sore, that we would make so much 
less cotton, therefore I say ^^perhape." And why f Be- 
cause our fields would not be worn down with the inces- 
sant labor of producing cotton. I do not see why it 
should not be, that the human laborer if well-fed, well- 
housed, well-provided for in all respects sliould bo able to 
do more work, and yet om* land treated thus would fail in 
doing likewise. We all know that land i)Aslured by 
shoep will improve. We know Uxat rotation and rcct 
improves it We know that by hubbauding our mauuro, - 
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, Edwards, Mm, Juiie, 1852. 

Dh. N. B. Cloud. 

Dear Sir: — In pursuing the same train of thought qb 
in my first article, I would not desire to be understood 
as desiring to discard cotton from any plantation or farm, 
but that I would have every plantation to grow more 
than one article for sale. 

Admit that I had 400 acres in cultivation and had 30 
hands, requiring 200 bales or rather packages, (for we 
here mean- 400 lbs. to a bale,) which at 8 cents, perhaps 
averaging 450 lbs., Bay 17,200 groj« income. Estimate 
now, let any man dare^ what with such a crop, would be 
the annual expense as now, for mule^, meat and ordinary 
farm improvements. And then look at the other side of 
the picture. Suj^kihc wc all ftttemj)t to nuikc 180 bales 
at 8 centsy or |5,760, but I lisk here the advantage in 
handling 180 bales against 222. , With such a crop, 
the planter con with care make corn, oats and pork for 
home, and some to spare. Uc could rear three or 
four mule colts per year. He could raise wool enough 
to clothe in the winter at least. He could improve 
by pasturage, by manure, by rotation say only five per 
centum per year, and he could have his hands at 
times to get out timber and do largely all his own im- 
provements. I speak what I know, for even now I have 
already cut down and hewn in the woods, cut down, 
sawed, riven and drawn shingles^ hauled up and assist- 
ed to rear with field hands more Uian 2 hands can make 
cotton ta hire a northern man to do. 

Do we not see almost daily a stout hand working in 
the cotton field to make $100 or even admit $200 dear, 
and hire a man to do work at 8600 per year, when 
the ahove hand oould do much of that work } 

We are at this moment paying 818 to 820 i>er barrel 
for pork, say $9 to 810 per hundred, when we can to 
a certainty cultivate 80 acres of com per hand, which at 
only 20 bushels^ will make 600 bushels of com, to feed 
hogs^ and with oar advanti^es of climate, we can cer- 
tainly make and sell at a profit of 4 cents per p^und for 

pork. 

Are we to lose all advantoges of our cfimate t Hav- 
ing &r yearn pvactised it,. I know we can feed our hogs 
on oiBT oottoB field from let Ceoerober to Irt April, by 
sowing in the fields oats» rye,, or barley. Laat fall I had 
about 80 acres la eats^ the fields have wrw crops of oom 
and cotton ea them; Our meat hoga can be fatted en- 
tire on the pea field, but better to com for 1^ days be- 
fore killing. Thus can we from an eats field soy M of 
June, keep idl hogs nntil I«t of October, then gather a 
part ni com,, and torn lit meat hogty rearing with hogs 
in oats field vntS one field of cotton con be ^ared 
for stock hogB to groM on the oatai But is tliif all? 
Wlkere am sweet potatoes? Where ordiardfl for pigs? 
And where a rich permanent pestore welS stockad with 



to systematize, preparing manure, from a well fed and a 
full stocE 

The gain to the farmer from so pitching his crop that 
he is not by necessity bound down to the one crop, is far 
greater than can be supposed by those who have had no 
experience. Which can be readily shown here, — ^for in- 
stance, three years ago, I manured for experiment one acre 
of land, from it I have taken onl crop of corn, two of 
cotton and but now one of oats. The oats immediately 
adjacent not a furrow separating was not either as heavy, 
nor by measure anytliing like that of the manured por- 
tion, a difference of at least 10 bushels per acre. On 
anotlier small spot manured in 1841 or 1842, crops taken 
from it yearly, at this writing there are weeds of a luxu- 
riant gi'owth and the crops are double of the adjoining, 
where the weeds ai'c puny and sickly green. Can further 
iUusti'ation be needed f The difficulty is not, i n i (rnorance 
of the right, but in the fact tliot there is a prejudice ex- 
isting against encroachments on " the will and the way *' 
of the elder planters. We must make a systematic attack 
upon the practices of the past,, encourage reading, expo- 
rimentR^ patronize agricultural aasoeiations,. and they in 
their turn encourage an enlarged improvement in tivn, of 
premiums for one acre, one hog, dsc, which only show the 
posBible and not the practicable. We must have an ag- 
rienltnral bureau, and from thence send floojds of lights 
that the nations of the earth may be immured therein^ 
I'enovated and come forth with revivified pi*iniiples,. have- 
the good of man at heart. 

The mere culture of the hog has more in it than is 
dreamed <^ in many men's philosophy. Wliy should we 
rely upon the com crib, when time and times again, it 
has been demonstrated that pasture, succulent food, 
abundance of good water, proper crosses will do as much, 
if not more. And likewise is it proven, that a few feet 
of sheet iron and plank, with a few nails, will make a 
boiler, where ground food well cooked will pay a good 
interesty or all expense and for hire of hand. Admitting 
more rtfpid improvement^ why not use the cooked food,, 
but when a saving of only 10 per cent clear, it scemetb 
that good sense would say "try it" Who fattens their 
swine protected from the weather, mud and filth ? This 
is '^'book farming*^ which is abont as great ascare-crow, 
as change in old religious creeds and dogmas, the man 
whe advises must expect " anatheoMt nwranatha " fromr 
all the intolerant 

Tours, with afi due rcspeety 

M. W. PHmCPS. 



And' yet ih' all this economy ve have not noticed the 
gain to be derived from deep and thorough tilth, which 
we can alone command by mixed husbandry. 

We have not noticed the time we would have to circle 
our lands and thus prevent waste. Nor has anything been 



DKja CrKNTLT with thosc who stray.. Draw them back 
by love and persuasion.. A kiss k worth a thousand 
kicks.. A kind word is more Tahiablfe to the Test than m 
mine of gold.. Think of t^iis and be en your guaid, ye 
who weald chase to the grave an erring hrothcr or sister.. 

A Yalvablb Cbuznt iwr IfonsBHOD^ FsK-^-Take new 
milk, half-a-pint and curdle with sharp vinedar; separ- 
ate the whey and mix with the cord, the whites of five 
eggs, beat weU;^ add fine <[nicklime, and mix till you 
have a ductile paste or putty. It will stop craks, and i? 
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I For tha Amot'f 

£<Gtt€r from 



m jETotton P)»ntor.] / 



srjcan jUotton PI 

CnuVKENC«w«f 5th Julr, 1853. 
I>B. N. B. Cloud. 

Dear Sir : — ^Yonr very interesting communication of 
the 16th nit is now before me, and ehould have been at- 
tended to at an earlier period, but for bodily afiBiction ; 
for I am not so highly fayored, as that good old man of 
old was, whose " natural force ha<l not abated ; his eye 
was not dim, nor his ear heavy," even when he had 
numbered one hundred and twenty years. How envi- 
abla a situation ; I often think how happy the old man 
(Moses) must have been. Though a little over half that 
age, I am continually admonished by the failure of my 
decaying faculties and powei-p, that my days upon earth 
are but few, and that my sun is rapidly approaching the 
horizon ; yet my sreal to promote the good of my fellow- 
man, and the independence and prosperity of my coun- 
tiy, has not abated, and in the i*etrospection of the past, 
I have much cause to regret that my time and talents had 
not been earlier devoted to the noble objeds that now 
animate my bosom — ^tbat when called hence some me- 
mento or memorial would bear testimony that I had not 
lived in vain, but should be ranked among the benefac- 
tors of the age. This now is my highest ambitioD, and to 
lend my feeble aid in promoting your enterprise will be 
my greatest pleasure ; and with Dr. Phillipe, I wisih Mont- 
gomery may send yon up twenty-five hundred aubscri- 
bers. I subscribed my name to the prospectus seat me, 
and had it posted up at Judge Fullnm's storey hoping 
others will follow the example and soon afford you a 
patronage commensurate with the noble cause in which 
you have embarked. I will make known your request 
to the Secretary of our Iloi^icultural Society, who will 
I doubt not^ furnish the information you require. 

In relation to the growing crop, the prospect with us 
is far from being flattering. The ejEeessive ratns in the 
early part of June literally ruined both com and cotton 
upon our sloughs and bottom lands^ my farm never sus- 
tained so great an injiury. I am certain I shall not make 
more than the half of an ordinary crop^ especially of oot. 
ton. This I am aware^ is not a general thing. As much 
of my faun is slough land subjeet to innundation, still, 
as far as my observation goes, I feel assured the cotton 
crop was never more unpromising at this season of the 
year. 

Our oat crop has been greatly damaged by the late 
storm and heavy rains ; I fear seed will be scarce in this 
region. Our gardens have been fine. Such cabbages 
•nd potatoes we never raised befinre,. the latter were not 
only Utfge, but like the potato grown in the mountains of 
pld Yiiginia they were mealy and deliciou& Through 
the medium of your journal Mrs. P. con afford your 
readers some valuable information in relation to tiie 
quality and ^tivaiipn of th| Irish pototou 

Wishing you great success in your undertaking. I am 
your fellow-citizen. N. B. POWELU 

[The above is from an esteemed finend and gentleman 
^tU and widely known in eastern AlaboiDA and western 
Georgia as an eneigetic, proeUeal and thonmg^goiag 



full of public-spirited patronage towai*ds eveiT enter- 
prize that has for its object the inseparable good of the 
country and its industry. This old gentleman, in the cn^ 
joyment of the earthly fmife, with which a kind Provi- 
dence has so profusely rewarded his industry, energy and 
perseverance now awaits with noble chiiBtian patience, 
full ripe, in half the years of Moses, to be gathered home 
to his fathers^ — ^with but a single ripple of regret ujion 
the ocean of retrospect — ^and that, how patriotic? "Tliat 
my time and talents had not been earlier devoted to the 
noble objects that now animate my bo^om." The mem- 
bers of the Cotton Plantera* CJonvention, assembled at 
Macon, Ga., last October, there learned some of the ob- 
jects that now animate the bosom of this patriotic old 
gentleman of Alabama. "Uome Industry and Home 
Improvement of Home Industry," when the horn of 
plenty will ever characterise the Cotton Planter's home. 
Here is a nobl^ lesson for our young men, who are just 
entering upon the maiden soil of our Southwestern coun- 
try, with the energy and industry of youth and, in most 
stances, with ample means and well educated, — ^to en- 
gage in the pursuits of agriculture ; — ^whilst by your la- 
bor, diligent attention to busine^ and economy, you 
shall have grown rich from your plantation, — see to it 
that at last you may not have to regret an impoverished 
farm with dilapidated improvements^ which in old age 
are illy adapted to provoke or stimulate a noble impulse 
in any good or patriotic enterprise of improvement. Let 
every young planter in tlie cotton States commence now, 
and devote his youth, energy and influence to promote 
the great and noble work of reform and improvement in 
the plantation economy of our country. 

We shall ever take great pleasure in opening our 
columns to any valuable information from the pen and 
experience of Mr& Powell, and also to any others of our 
fair countrywomen, to whom we look as the star of hope 
to cheer on our young planters to noble deeds of improve- 
ment — ^EnrroB Am. Cotton Pi.amteb.] 
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[For the American Cotton Plaoter.J 

Rail Koads. 



It eonnot be denied that the Steam En^ne has a social 
moral and politdcal, as well as a potent physical 
energy. Some one has colled it a great working demo- 
crat. TVuly it may be said to labor for the amelkmition 
of the massesL In the inmiense reduction which it has 
effected in the cost of many of the leading necessaries 
and comforts of civilised life, — in relieving toil, through 
its thousand offlietionfl^ of much of its most monotonovs 
and 'oppressive drudgery,— 4n eheapening, e^M^ting 
and fodlitating sodol interooorse, it bos probably effeet- 
ed m<Mpe than even the art of printing in advancing tike 
welfare of the major portion of the human iomily. 
Modem setence has discovered the fulcrum which AtM- 
inedes wished for in vain, but applies it to a nobler pur- 
pose than the movement of inert matter. It lifts not the 
globe, but the people. Indeed, this is the |»«oud distinc- 
tive feature of modem civilization. Art is no longer the 
slave of kings and favorod doeas— -it is the servant of 
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it 1108 evoked for tlio eervice of the millioBs, it has erected 
a lover whose movement is shaking the foundations of 
the throne and the castle. 

In America where there is no antagonistic influence to 
be weighed do\\*n by this element of popular progress 
the tendency can only be harmonious, elevating and con- 
servative. The greatest triumphs of the Steam Engine 
have been and are yet to be in the hands of this young 
people, — -vigorou-s free, inventive and indefatigable. 

Of all the purposes to which steam has been applied, 
there is no one more strikinsc in its effects than its use as 
an agent of locomotion. It is upon the Rail Road that 
steam exhibits itself not merely as a friend of man in the 
reduction of the moneyed cost of travel, but as an econo- 
mist of time, or in other words life itself. Let as attempt 
an approximate estimate of the gain on this score by the 
introduction of Railroads. 

Estimating the whole number of miles of Railroad 
now completed in the world at 24,000, equal to the cir- 
cuit of the globe, and 200,000 annual passengers for every 
100 miles^ and we have 48 millions of people, moved say 
an average of 50 miles in tho course of a year. This 
would require about two hours to each individual, or 96 
millionr of hours. Before the introduction of Railroads, 
this distance would have occupied say 8 hours to each 
person, or 884 million of hoars. The saving therefore 
in time would amount to 288 million of hours, or 12 
million of days, or three thousand two hundred and 
eighty-five years! Tliis in less than two years would 
equal the period which has elapsed since the creation of 
man, by the Mosaic record. 

Taking the useful period of life of each passenger at 20 
years and we have a gain for that period equal to 8,280 
lives piincipally among the most valuable and product- 
ive classes. Let it not be eoid that this is subject to de- 
duction for loss of life incident to this mode of conyey- 
once, for it is well established that no mode of trans- 
portation has ever been devised safer to the traveller than 
the Railroad. According to the semi-annual returns re- 
cently made of the 6,800 miles of Railway in operation 
in England, the number of passengers transported during 
the past six months was 47,509,892. Equal to nearly 
700,000 for every 100 miles, or 1,400,000 for every 100 
miles during the year. The total number of persons 
killed was 118, or one in every 420,000. Upon the Con- 
tinent of Europe^ where there is some 8000 miles of Bail- 
road in operation, the number of passengers transported 
is about the some as in England, with about the some 
proportion of accidental death& 

If we attempt to estimate the gain to the world effect- 
ed by RoihroadB in the reduction of cost of travel and 
the inland carriage of raw produce and merchandise the 
result is equaUy remarkable. In the first place, the 
48,000,000 of passengers moved 60 miles, would be 2400 
millions moved one mile. Say this is effected at a re> 
duoed expense compared with the former modes of land 
conveyance of 2 cents a mile. This would give 48 mil- 
lions of dollars. Say that the 12 million of days saved 
in time is worth but $1 50 per day to the travelling com* 



value of the saving in time to passengers equal to sixty- 
six million of dollars annually. 

Taking the average price of wagon transportation at 
40 cents per 100 lbs. per 100 miles, it is eight dollars per 
ton of 2000 Ihs., or 8 cents per ton per mile. On an 
average the cost of Railroad transpoi'tation does not pro- 
bably exceed 2^ cents ))er ton per mile, but we will 
place it at 8 cents or % of Uie wagon charge. It b near 
enough for our purjioses to say tliat the gross receipts of 
the Railroads from freight and passengers are tlie same. 
TIjo 48 million of passengere moved 50 miles at 8 cents a 
mile would amount to 72 million of dollars. Adding for 
freight the same^ we should have 144 million gross re- 
ceipts, wliich after deducting expenses, 45 per cent., 
would leave 80 million net income, or 4 per cent, on the 
estimated cost of all the Railroads in the world, tw^o thous- 
and million of dollars. Kow taking tlie receipts from 
freight OS representing but-l of the expense which would 
be sustained in the absence of Railroads, and we have a 
saving effected in the carriage of freight amounting to 
120 million of dollai'Sr This would make the aggregate 
moneyed saving on freight and passengers equal to 188 
million of dollars. 

If in addition to this, it were possible to ascertain the 
saving due to the more rapid transit by Railroads, in in- 
terest on the value of produce and merehanduie trans- 
ported in the course of a year, with the effect which such 
unrivalled expedition, certainty, safety and cheapness of 
carriage and intcr-oommxmication has in stimulating and 
enhaneing the profits of labor, in opening new paths to 
capital and enterprise, the gain to the value of real estate 
and to tlie products of the forest, mines^ manufacturea, 
^f we should have an aggregate whidi would be abso- 
lutely startling. It may be thought ,at first view, unfair 
that we should take wagon transportation as a basis of 
comparison in the foregoing estimate, inasmuch as Rail- 
roads have to some extent entered into competition with 
marine, river and canal navigation. Yet it is probable 
that the important item of insurance which is saved in 
Railroad carriage, will moi*e than cover any difference iu 
the estimate justly chargeable on this account 

The saving of insurance on all the more valuable de- 
scriptions of merchandise will, in many instances, more 
than pay the entire cost of Railroad freight 

Undoubtedly one important consequence of Railroada 
has not been sofiiciently regarded. This is in curtailing 
the extent of coastwise intercourse by navigation. For 
instance, when our great lines of Railroads from the city 
of New York to the Gulf of Mexico and the Mississippi 
river at Memphis and Yicksburg shall be completed, an 
immense amount of merchandise which now reaoh^ the 
interior of the South and Southwest^ by marine a;id river 
navigation, will then come directly to tlie point of desti- 
nation by Railroad. 

So also when the Mobila and Ohio Railroad' is. fc^ymj^le- 
ted, much of the coastwise shipment from New Orleans 
to Mobile of Western produce, will be isup^nsedcd— ^ind 
the planters on the route of that road will liot, as at pre- 
sent; draw their supplies of bagging, rope, bacon, <&c., 
from the sea porty but directly from the point (rfp odue- 
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nugmented by this work, and th« prosperity of the city 
cannot fail to bo enhanced to on extraordinary extent. 

Our Railroads have already added immenf»ely to the 
value of the Southern portion of the Union. It cannot 
be questioned that they have fully realized public expec- 
tation in regard to their advantages — and more than, 
equalled the estimates of the most sanijuine in regard td 
\]\e extent of business and traffic which they have se- 
cured and aceommo*! sited. 

At a future timp, we propose to investigate the extent, 
cost, condition,, prospects and economy of Southern Rail- 
roads. A. A. DEXTER, 



Civil Enixineer. 



Cross Keys, Ala., July Sd, 1852. 

••-• 




(For the American Cotton Planter.] 

liCttcr from Daniel Pratt, E§q. 



PRATTVttLE, Ala., July 7Ui, 1852. 

'r. N. B. Cloud — 

Dear Sir : I understand the first numbed of the Ame- 
rican Cotton Planter will be issued in the course of a few 
weeks. I feel a deep interest in its success and wish that 
1 was able to contribute to its usefulnees. All I can do, 
however, is to send you the names of a few sabicribers, 
which you will find enclosed. I am not a Cotton Plan- 
ter, notwithstanding I am deeply interested in ita ealti- 
vation. It is from this Plant tdiat I have been enabled 
to support myself and family, and to give employment 



plied with good 
how can it be done I I answer by haying our lands irell 
cultivated, not worn out as the custom has been, but to 
improve tliem. If a Planter disoovera his soil ia becom- 
ing more productive^ he will not think of leaving it to 
go in pursuit of fresh lands. He wiU become satisfied he 
can do as well where he is as to move to a new ooxmtry. 
If he oonsiders himself .settled be wiU want a good dwel- 
ling house, good negro houses, barns, stables, gin house, 
&c He will want a good school house and Chnreh in 
hia neighborhood. How is he to obtain themt If he 
wants good houses — ^which he moet assuredly will—- he 
will seek for good Mechanics to biiild them. He may at 
first have to go abroad for them, but so soon as there is 
a demand for good mechanics, we shall raise them np 
amongst as. We shall not only be able to build good 
houses^ but we will have Machinists^ Engineem^ Manu- 
facturers, and persons suitable to carry on every branch 
of mechanical business which we need. All thia and 
much more will result from Improving our landSb Every 



neighborhoods f Will we not have manufacturing villa- 
ges where we can get better articles than we ore in the 
habit of procuring from the North I I think so. On the 
other hand should our agricultural community pay no 
more attention to the improvement of their lands than 
they have formerly done, instead of our population be- 
coming more dense, it will become more spai'se, aiul 
much of our good land will be abandoned as worthless. 
If what I have stated is correct, is it not of the greatest 
importance that our attention should be directed to this 
subject ? The first step to be taken is to stir up the minds 
of the people to it, and what is better calculated for the 
pur|K>se, than such a work as you are getting up. It is 
a Southern work adapted to our Southern soil and cli- 
mate, and I hope it will be patronized by every South- 
em Planter and Meclianic It is a work in which every 
person who has made some valuable discovery or im- 
provement can communicate it to the public This will 
not only benefit the community but will be a source of 
pleasure to the person who communicates it For what 
do we live ? Is it to hoard up silver and gold ? Is it to 
say we have a plantation of one or five hundred negroes, 
or that we make 1000 bales of Cotton I Is it to slave 
ourselves to accumulate property, and not enjoy it! 
Have no comfortable house to live in ourselves^ or for onr 
negroes, or stables or bams for our stock — ^to have no 
roads that we can pass safely over to visit our neighbore ? 
It is the desire of every person to be happy, but they are 
many of us who do not punrue the right course to obtain 
happiness. Permanent happiness consists in something 



to a good number of persons, who I hope are benefitted 

thereby. Is it not important to have onr country snp- 1 ™^'® ^^^ *^ ^^^^^^^ &^^ ^^* ^ ^« *^^^ o^ *«™P0- 

plied with good mechanics* of various branches I If so, ' ^"^ *°d spiritual hi^piness are so blended that it is difli- 



cnlt to separate them. I think we can take more satis- 
faction in worshipping Gk)d in a good comfortable house, 
stutable for the worship of such a Being, than we can in 
a log cabin, where there is but little to protect ns from 
the cold wind and inclement weather. When we have 
finished onr days labor we con see more satisfaction in a 
good, well ventilated house, with good furniture, than 
we can in a little pent-np log cabin with stools, or chairs 
bnt little better, to sit on, and other furniture correspon- 
ding. I care not how industrious a man is, or how hard 
he may labor, so he enjoys the fruits of it What I 
call enjoying the fruits of labor is this :— When we retire 
from it to have things comfortable around ns — say a good 
house, onr table well supplied with the rich products of 
our soil, and above all, a gpod appetite to partake of 
them. This we shall be almost sure to have if we, as we 
are commanded " live by the sweat of our brow." Dan-^ 
iel Webster has remarked, that " People now have the 



...w,^ — w»« „*** .w»^. ..V— «« cw, «— «..w« — ,^. privilege of living a long life in a short space of time.** 
branch of business is dependant on the cnltnre of our U **^ *^** ^^ ^»^« ^« "J«*>» ^ gaining more knowl 



soil. I think it vriU appear evident to eyery reflecting 
person, that if we at the South can get on some plan for 
improving otu* lands, our Planters will consider them- 
selves settled, and of course have eyery thing eomfoita-. 
ble and pleasant around them. Our society will be yaat- 
ly improved, our population more dense. When this 
takes place, every year there will be anrpluB capital to 
invest In what way will it most likely be invested f 



edge in one year and reUahiiig greater enjoyments^ than 
those who lived a century back had in ten. Can we not 
still improve and carry it to fifteen i . I think so. In my 
opinion the most important step towards it is to encour- 
age agric^tural improvements, the balance will follow. 
From what I have written, you will discover my vie 
OS to our duty to our Creator, ourselves and our fello 
beings. 
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Dr. X. B. Cloud— 

Arcbitectnrc, like geometry and mathematics, lias its 
lca^3ing and fundamental principles — -principles abstract 
and eternal — ^principles that are and would be, if die 
univei-se of matter were swept into one wide chaos* 

In the application of these principles, variations may 
and will occur, according to the circumstances under 
which the expressions are made : yet this should never 
induce the student or patron of Architecture to Imagine 
for a moment that Architecture was the mere accidental 
creation of conventional influences. 

In the early periods of society, as far back as any au- 
thentic history conducts us; we find music, painting, 
poetry and architecture struggling with the rudeness of 
untutored generations — ^for a pla<:e in the circle of social 
utilities ; and as age aucoeeded c^e, with their experi- 
mental lights, gradual developements bequeathed to the 
world sciences that are as truthful in their applicability, 
as essential to the happiness and well being of society. — 
Euclid, in his complete system of Geometry, did not build 
itp his theory of materials crude from the quarry : much 
had been practised long anterior to his days: but it was 
the systemi^ng of these first and incidental disclosures, 
tlmt led this profound thinker through the intricacies of 
a thousand problems, not one of which but is essential to 
the truth and harmony of the whole. 

Over two thousand years, the geometiy of Euclid has 
been in the hands of every variety of learning and labor. 
By it, man has acquired a degree of omnipotence that ib 
startling to contemplation. Yet with all the advantages 
that this science has secured to the generations of* man, 
there has not been aught essential added or diminished. 

AH this is equally true of Architectui-c. It is no fan- 
cied interest to uphold the dogma — that the attainments 
of excellence in our public and private edifices and gene- 
ral style of building depend upon a discriminating adap- 
tation of the forms and arrangementa of antiquity. With 
as much propriety might we anticipate new elements in 
the triangle, by which to determine the distance of Mars 
and Jupiter, as to look for anything new and essential in 
the art of ordcrsi What if indifference has for tedious 
periods rendered nugatory the triumphs of art! Shall 
we therefore throw away the treasures of antiquity and 
retain but the rudiments of architecture! Indifference 
may be, and is chargeable upon our nation — ^the South in 
particulai*: but is not this indiffei'ence to be traced to the 
• ignorance of those claiming to be its teachers? 

Euclid was not of our age — ^nor nation : neither were 
the perfections of Aichiteoture — shall we lay them aude 
or pervert them ? Surely not. 

Kational pride is justly a noble passion. Is there no- 
thing in the art of architectural illumination to gratify 
tins noble passion ; though it were of Greek and Roman 
origin? What if none of its characteristics were deter- 
mined by the peculiarities of our climate and habits ? Is 
there notliing still of which we may be proud ? The sel- 
Ushness of a Westminster Quarterly may answer this 
question, no. But we think this art is to contribute as j 



oiu* people by the expression of their sentiments and cha' 
rooter* Show me your general style of architectural de- 
velopementSy and I will from thence determine the taste 
and habits of the incumbents^ Then to a rational pixv 
gression in the illumination of tlie art, men must be fitted 
by education for these great interests. Music, i>atnting, 
dancing, fencing, oratoiy-o^ll have their professors. Cor^ 
poraUons and communities are liberal patroj)s uf all these 
refinementfly but where is the school to teach the art of 
fit expression to give to every building a definite charac- 
ter ? A dwelling should not indicate a bank' — ^nor a 
bank a state house. A stable should not resemble the 
residence of man, nor a church a btirn, neither should a 
bam be ornamented with battlements and gothic win^ 
dowd. Truth is so beautiful, it cannot be dispensed 
with either in art or morals. 
Arcliitecture, is an ornamental art~*its ornaments 

when rightly understood in their appropriate ordei*8, find 

a oounterpai't in the feelings of society, and therefore of 

practical utility. 
The most elaborate oimaments can never be pleasing 

if ^here ^ not perfect symmetry in the propofti(ms^ and 

harmony in the adjustment of parts to each other, and 

these parts to the whole. 

By study and practice any ordinary roan may become 
a good builder: but more than the mere manuel of a 
trade is essential to a complete architect Ardiitects of 
old were on a level in their dignities with the most exal- 
ted in earthly honors. Royal birth and noble parentage 
were the hereditary incumbents of this noble art. This 
shows at least the estimation the profession was held in« 
Is there any reason now why we should not .(a race of 
Nobles, born to freedom of privileges, unknown to Greek 
and Roman rights) have opened in Alabama schools of art 
where genius might be ripened in its particular tenden- 
cies to nsefiilness and glory ? Shall incapacity be a fit 
object for corporate benevolence — Insanity the nursling 
of State guaranties — and genius, that sacred fire trans- 
mitted from God for man's good — ^be doomed by the vo- 
taries of mammon to plod impoverished ? Surely not. 
It was supposed by some sagacious friends of the Me- 
chanics Institute of Mobile, that out of this organization 
a plan would be perfected that would ultimately secure 
to the patrons of the beautiful and true, facilities to fan 
the fires of genius in our midst and tliereby project at 
home our mansions — ^adom our walls with glowing land- 
scapes — and our parlor tables "with 

" Thought! that breatli and words that Innn.*' 

Are we but half awake ? The Soutli — Alabama — is 
destined to wealth and opulence. Can her wealth secure 
the high ends of society, if art is left to languish ? To 
give practical effect to architecture, utility must be con- 
sulted. Who but the ingenious, practical thinker, can 
grasp these high ends! Such is the state of society around 
lis, that the most brilliant capacities for artistic accom^ 
plishments feel but little inclination to the culture of 
powers that would have no patronage. If genius is t(> 
work to live, instead of live to work-->-then ,it is deemed 
no great sacrifice to pursue that calling which yields most 
readily a living — Whence w*e are a mere plodding people — 
not one step advanced by the agencies to progress so 
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Art k not aougUt for its own Bake, for the sake of ite 
eternal woi-th — ^hence we remain narrow, poor, ami in- 
capable, for want of that broad culture and experience 
thi'ough which, alone, men grow to real manhood : and 
if we have not men, where shall we find aii^ to meet the 
wants even of our half civilization ? Could we but realize 
life as a duty — and genius a commission which, is to be 
sent tlirough the world in honor of-the great Giver of 
every perfect gift, and to cheer and enliven the way- 
farci-B of this transient earth : we should not long witncsu 
the didl apathy that laughs to scorn the earnestness of 
oiu' faith in the power and perfection of beauty. If man 
be a transcript of the Eternal, sliali he not emulate in the 
works of his hands, the beauty, order, utility and power 
everywhere displayed no magestically in the wide field of 
experiment before him ? 

Mensuration, geometry, trigonometry and algebra are 
requisite to a complete architect, and how are these ap- 
pliances to be rendered available if society seeks in its 
established process no liigher attainments than that which 
is reached alone by physical force ! Would a school sup- 
ported by the State expressly for the education of apt 
and ingenious youth in mechanical philosophy be a re- 
venue or a profitless exjKinditinre? Tliis is a question to 
be discussed, and we hope that there are minds awaken- 
ed to its importance, which will come timely to the res- 
cue of mental resources that now lie deep immured in the 
gulph of our cupidity and avarice. 

TIIOS. a JAMES. 



-♦♦•- 



From an old volnme of the ColtiTrntor. 

Farm BmbellishineHts^BaildiDgi— Feiiees. 



There are comparatively few of our farmers, 
who could afford to be at any considerable ex- 
pense for rural embellishments alone ; but we 
tliink there are many, who would do more in 
this way than they now do, if convinced there 
was an actual profit in such expenditures, and 
that by improving the appearance of their farms, 
they were adding to their positive value and in- 
creasing their own means of comfort. The man 
who spends a few days in planting fruit and or- 
namental trees, is adding decidedly to the per- 
manent value of his farm, as well as improving 
its beauty. The man who spends a few days, 
and perhaps dollars, in painting or coloring his 
bams, out buildings and fences near his dwelling, 
is very far from throwing away his time, or losing 
money by the operation. However slovenly 
and unthrifty a man may be himself, he is always 
pleased with a neat, well-managed place; and 
w«re he to be a purchaser, would always prefer 
paying well for such improvements, rather than 
have them wanting. The most careless obser- 
ver is struck with tlie wide difierence there is be- 
tween two farms, on one of which all the build- 
^^S% gates, fences, &c., are just as they should 
be, all iti good o'-der and perfect repair; and 
another, where all is the reverse, nothing in its 
place, and notlaing as it should be, and insthict- 
ively prefers the former. We do not advise our 



any case ; the times demand economy and re- 
trenchment; but we Ethould be gratified to see 
more attention given to rural einbeliishments, 
particularly where it can be done with little ex- 
pense other than the time and labor of the far- 
mer himself. 

Experiments abundantly prove that white- 
washing, or otherwise coloring out buildings, 
fences, or wood work of any kind exposed to the 
air, has a powerful tendency to preserve it from 
premature decay ; and certainly docs much to 
improve the appearance of the farm on which 
such operations are performed. White wash, 
colored at the pleasure of the farmer, laid on 
once in three or four years, is one of the best 
preservatives of picket or board fences yet dis- 
covered; quite as good as* the ordinary oil paint- 
ing sometimes adopted. For the benefit of those 
who are willing to make improvements of this 
kind, we give the following methods, selecting 
from a great number, as they may be depended 
on for good results, and are cheap and easy in 
their preparation : 

Recipe No. 1. — ^Takc two quarts of skimmed 
milk; two ounces of fresh slacked lime; two 
lbs. of whiting ; and the same proportions for 
any larger quantity Put the lime into a atone 
vessel, pour upon it a sufRcient quantity of milk 
to make a mixture resembling cream, then add 
the remainder of the milk. When this is done, 
crumble and spread the whiting on the surface of 
the fluid, in which it will gradually sink. It must 
then be well stirred or ground as any other paint. 
By the addition of any coloring matter you may 
make it suit your fancy. It must be put on with 
a paint brush, and when dry, a second coat should 
be given. The quantity named is sufHcient for 
twenty-five or thirty square feet. 

No, 2. — To make a fine stucco white wash. 
Take clean lumps of well burnt stone lime, (oys- 
ter-shell lime will do as well,) a half bushel ; 
slack the lime with hot water, (in a half barrel 
or large tub) covered with a blanket to keep in 
the steam, and theii sifl through a fine sive ""(this 
sifling is quite unnecessary for ordinary purposes,) 
add one lb. Spanish whiting, (well pulverized,) 
two lbs. sugar, five lbs. rice fiour, made into a 
thin and well boiled paste ; one lb. light colored 
glue, dissolved by simmering over a slow fire 
(as cabinet makers do.) The lime is the basis 
of the wash — ^add to the whole thus prepared 
five gallons warm water. It must be laid on 
with a brush and while warm. 

No. 3. — ^Take one bushel of unslacked lime, 
(Thomaston lime is the best,) and slack it with 
cold water; when slacked add to it 20 lbs. of** 
Spanish whiting, (pulverised,) 17 lbs. of (cle^n) 
salt and 12 lbs. sugar ; strain this mixture through 
a wire seive and it will be fit for use after redu- 
cing it with ten gallons of cold water. This is 
intended for the outside of buildings or where it 
is exposed to the weather, plank fences, pailin/rs, 
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three on brick. A white wash brush may be 
used for laying it on, and each coat must be 
dried before the next is applied. This may be 
made any color you please. For straw color, 
instead of the whiting, use yellow ochre; — for 
lemon color, ochre and crome yellow ; — for lead 
or slate color, larapblacic ; — for blue, indigo ; or 
for green, crome green. 

There is one difficulty frequently attending the 
use of white wash,- and that is, it comes olf in 
flakes, or the coats separate from each other or 
from the wood. This is occasioned by its being 
put on two thick, which sliould be strictly guard- 
ed against. The wood is affect ed by the alkali 
of the lime, and the first coat should have more 
referenee to this fact, than to the color. When 
wooden out^buildings, fences, dec, Are protected 
in this way, their durability is greatly increased 
and an air of neatness and comfort, worthy of 
the farmer's attention, secured. 

[In the above extract, from an old volume of 
the Cultivator, (Albany,) we give three recipes 
for making white wash; the first is more pro- 
perly adapted to the use of ladies in white wash- 
ing about the fire place, &c., and is admirably 
adapted to the purpose. The second, is one of 
superior merit — and produces a finish on inside 
work in rooms or passages almost as fine as paint, 
and does not rub off, and retains its brilliancy for 
years. It is fine for inside work, but more ex- 
pensive than the third, which is simple and of 
great durability for outside work, which is the 
result of the experience of our Agricultural friend, 
Solon Robinson, Editor of the Plow. We have 
used w^hite wash made after these recipes, and 
can confidently recommend them as superior to 
any other combination that we have seen or used. 
And we doubt not, on our Southern cotton plan- 
tations, but that, besides an atr of neatness and 
cheerfulness imparted to our homes, by white 
washing the out-buildings and fences about our 
dwellings and stock yards, — it would contribute 
materially in promoting the health of our fami- 
lies, both white and black. If the neutralising 
influence of the alkali of the lime thus spread 
out tastefully upon our out-buildings, board and 
picket fences, ^be not exerted chemically upon 
the noxious miasm floatuig in the air during our 
autumnal evenings and thus protect us from chill 
and fever, — the exhilarating influence upon our 
spirits and the new beauties imparted to home 
by the neat and cheerful aspect thus aflbrded. 
will nerve us up to a new and invigorated inter- 
est in home, improvement and country. — Ed. 



Tliia nnmber of our paper will be sent to many 
plnntera and others, who have not yet sent in tlicir uamcd 
88 pubecribers, in the hope that they will find it, both in 
its material and matter, not entirely devoid of interest 
or unworthy of their i»Rtix>uftge ; — and we further ti'iL«<f, 
that tliey will become enlisted in its behalf and exert 
themselves in extendinij its cireulation. This is a new 
enterprise, and the first of the kind in the planting 
States, outside of the old thirteen, and tlie po-^ition which 
we have assumed can be sustained by the prompt eo-ope- 
ration of tlie friends of improvement in the industrial 
pursuitd of our countiy. Those who may not wiah to 
])atrooifle the cnterpri-'^e ean return this number to the 
Editor, to liOekland Postoffice, Macon county, Alabama, 
without incurring blame or imputation. 

CONSTITUTION 
0/ the Alabama State Agricultural Associatioiu 

1st. This Association shall be and consist of 
delegates from each County Association, equal 
to their representation in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the State Legislature. 

2nd. 'i he Governor of the State, in office, shall 
be Preesident ex-ojjlcio^ of this Association, and 
there sliall be a Vice-President elected from each 
Congressional District. 

This Association shall have a secretary, and 
Treasurer, who, with three members elected for 
the purpose, shall constitute an Executive com- 
mittee. ^ 

8d. This Association shall meet annually at 
the seat of government of this State, on the 3d 
Monday in November of each year, and shall 
have power to alter or amend this Constitution 
by a majority of votes present, and to do all 
things that shall present themselves of value to 
the agricultural interests of the State — such as 
the appointing and holding fairs, offering premi- 
ums for the best productions, Animal, Vegetable, 
Mineral or Mechanical, or of the fine arts, or of 
any other production of labor or manufacture of 
this State ; and for the best essays on agriculture 
or any other subject connected with the Associa- 
tion ; and for making all arrangements that may 
connect them with other similar State institutions. 

4th. This Association shall raise all money 
by assessment of a certain sum upon each County 
Association, and the payment of such assessment 
shall be lefl to the option of each Association. 

5th. Each county of this State shall be an 
Agricultural Association, and be governed by this 
Constitution, and be subject to the action of the 
State Association. 

6th. The County Associations, after they have 
organized and elected their officers, which shall 
be a President, Secretary and Treasurer, may 
hold their meetings at such places and at such 
times as a majority of the society may choose, 
and shall elect their delegates to the State Asso- 
ciation on the Ist Saturday in October, and give 
certificate to each member chosen. 
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tccu years old and upwards may become a mem- 
ber by paying annuoily one dollar to the County 
Association. 

8th. All agricultural societies now existing in 
this State, shall, by adopting this Constitution, 
be the County Association of the county they 
are in, provided there be but one such society in 
n county but in the event of their being more 
than one such society, the first established society 
shall be the County Association, and the others 
shall be auxilliary to that by adopting this Con- 
stitution. 

9th. Each and every industrial association of 
mechanic arts, or society for the promotion of man- 
ufactures, or for the advancement of science, or 
the fine arts, tiiat may or shall be regularly or- 
ganized in this State, and shall agree to the pay- 
ment of equal asessraents as provided in this Con- 
stitution, (Article 4th,) shall be permitted to send 
three delegates who shall be members of this 
Association, with all the powers and privileges of 
delegates to the State Association. 

lOtL Each County Association shall have 
power to appoint and hold county fairs, and offer 
premiums for the best Animal, Vegetable or 
Mineral production of the county, or for any ar- 
ticle of manufacture, or of the fine arts, and for 
the best essays on any subject connected with 
this Association, and to make all arrangements, 
and co-operate with the State Association in all 
matters they may appoint under the Constitution. 

11th. Ilxe Judge of Probate of the county 
shall be President, the Sheriff, Treasurer, and the 
Clerk of the Ciicuit Court, Secretary, of the Coun- 
ty Association, until as many as ten persons shall 
sign the Constitution : then they shall proceed to 
elect the officers of the Association, who shall 
hold their office for one year. 

12th. Each County Association shall have 
power to make their own By-Laws. 

13th. All moneys raised by the County Asso- 
ciation for county purposes, shall not be subject 
to the State Association ; but the County Asso- 
ciation may respond by the payment of what 
sums the State Association shall at any time as- 
sess by a majority vote of the Association — ^a 
quorum being present — which shall consist often 
members. 

* 14th. The meeting that adopts this Constitu- 
tion in connection with those who may sign the 
Constitution, shall constitute the State Associa- 
tion until the first annual meeting herein provided 
for — shall Q^t the officers of the State Associa- 
tion, who stall hold their office untill they shall 
Le superseded by the regular election of officers 
by the Association at their first annual meeting, 
and when such regular election shall take place, 
the (^cers elected shall hold their office for one 
year, and in event of the failure of an election at 
the regular term of ejection, which shall be at the 
annual meeting of the Stat^ Association, they 
shall rctauL tlieix office till an election does take 
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1 5th. A quorum of the State Association shall 
be any number of delegates that shall meet, ac- 
cording to the provisions of the Constitution, 

ICth. Each County Association may send as 
many delegates as the}'' may choose, to the State 
Association, but shall not be entitled to more 
votes than their proportion, as set forth in article 
first of this Constitution. 

17th. The President, with the concurrence of 
the Executive Committee shall have power to call 
an extra Session of the Association, whenever, in 
their opinion, the same may be necessary. 

Officers of the Association : 
The Governor of the State, President, ex officio. 

VICE PRESIDENTS. 

1st District — W. S. Price; of Marengo, 

E, A. Holt, of Montgomcry>'^'^ 

Jno. Steel, of Autauga, 

Isaac Croom, of Greene, 

, Nathaniel Davis, of Limestone, 

Reuben Chapman, of Morgan, 

Leonard Tarrant, of Talladega, 

Secretary. • . .N. B, Cloud, of Macon, w^ 

Treasurer. ...Jvo, Goldthwaite, Montgomery, 

Executive Committee. 

F. M. Gilmer, of Montgomery, 

Absalom Jackson, of Autauga, 

Alex. Carter, of Montgomery. 
•«-« 

For tlie American Cotton Planter, 

Tlie Cotton Crop, 

Prospects of Consmnption, Prices^ d:c. 

Dr. N.B.Cloud. 

Dear Sir :— In obedience to yonr invitation, I submit to 
the readers of your popular enterprise, the result of my en^ 
qoiry and investigations, in reference to the above subjects, 
up to this time. 

Before entering into those details, however, we will look 
at the production of Cotton for the period embraced in the 
past five yean, and for the period of five years before it. In 
the period first alluded to, it was 12,523,000, in the period be* 
fore 10,684,000--averaging in the past five years 2,505,000 
annually, and in the former period 2,137,000 bales. It is ap- 
parent in looking at the annual extent of the crops, that in 
the past five years, the productiou has been forced to its 
greatest capacity, and that four out of the five seasons were 
highly propitious to its yield. It embraces two of the largest 
crops ever made, that of 1849, 2,729,000 bales, and that of 
the commercial year just closed , of 185 1-2, of 2,995,000 bales, 
with eiports of two years of 2,350,000. 

In reference to the growing crop, we may say, that with 
the exception of the general complaint, that by the coldness 
and inclemency of the spring, it was generally a month more 
backward than last year,the crop on the first •f August looked 
well, and, without casualty .would yield well. Too much rain 
in Alabama, had sent it too much to weed, and an unusually 
general complaint of the appearance of the Boll worm came 
to us from the bottom and black land planters. Notwith- 
standing the forbearance to loudly complain by the planters, 
from the experience and observation of the writer, he view- 
ed this early announcement of the worm — in so many differ 
ent localities, and the (act that rainy and' cloudy weather 
continued to preml 
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cut oflT the cropB. It will Ije remembered that a peculiar 
feature attended botii the lafit cotton crop and the one 
bfifore, — that was the entire absence of the various destruc- 
tive worms, which for years previously had become a 
standing nuisance to this article. They, it seems, must have 
a moist season to germinate in, which, for the two last crop 
reasons, they did not have. The freqaency of rain in July 
and»August tltis year, has supplied them in inconceivable 
namber^, as ouraccounis for the past ten days confirm. The 
fatal army worm has appeared in great numbers, and destroy- 
ed all the leaves, small bolls and forms on large bottom plan- 
tations. This is earlier, to be destructive, than they were 
in 1846. Intimations before the Ist September, were simply 
made of such a worm, but it was from the 7th to the 20th 
September they spread over the cotton region of South Ala- 
bama, and with the boll worm, which had preceded it, cut 
off the crops of the West, South Alabama and Florida. The 
boll worm had been so destructive, some planters said they 
doubted if the army worm had been of much real injury, as 
the boll worm had left little or no forms or small bolls for it 
to consume. 

Such is the nature of our accounts now, that the bottom 
and black land crop of Alabama is badly injured by the boll 
worm, and the prospect that all the crop will be seriously 
afllected by the army worm. We are told that the cane- 
break crop will be cut off one-half. 

We have had here very recently a severe storm of wind and 
rain, and we are beginning to hear accounts of ruined crops 
on creek and river bottoms. The extent fblly of these ex- 
cessive rains and floods and of their devastation, we are not 
adviied of; they have been terrible in South Carolina and 
Geoiigia generally, we many judge from the telegmphic ac- 
counts, that all the cotton made on the creek and river bot- 
toms must be materially diminished. From Geoi^gta we hear 
that the constant rains since Ist August, has caused the bot- 
tom and level lands to rust, and the jilant had shed all but 
the grown bolls, and the prospect is it will yield only what 
is now on it. The army worm has appeared in Florida. We 
hear that in Eastern Mississippi the boll worm is committing 
great havoc. The boll and army worm in certain localities 
in Louisiana and Mississippi have been alluded to, but not 
in a form suflliciently definite upon which to base any opin- 
ion. We may ascribe this to the absence from New Orleans 
of the most of the merchants, and that planters, having 
been so wonderfully below tlie crop in their early estimates 
last year, have determined to say nothing at aU upon the 
.subject. The inference however is, from what we know of 
the South Alabama crop, that if so muck, not over an aver- 
age crop will be gathered in that division. The extraordi- 
nary crop of last year, requires some notice, to enable us 
clearly to present the question of this year's. About the mid* 
die of August last year,after an exceedingly dry year through- 
out the cotton region, it mined generally over it. The imme- 
diate consequence was, that all the forms, blooms and small 
bolla fell off. The planters univeirsally stated that it was 
too late for the weed to put (brtlv'new forms, blooms and to 
mature the bolls before froiit, hence what was on the stalk 
then, was all that could be realized. The reality however, 
was very different from these suppositions. The plant sent 
forth forms and blooms, and the bolla appeared in profusion 
late in October, which many plai^ters still insisted would not 
qpen. The fall continued warm and dry>till unusually late, 
and they did open, af&nling to many planters a crop doable 
^ tLR large as they expected in August. 

In submitting an estimate of the growing crop, the pecu- 
liarities of the post extraordinary one, must be forirotten. 



in sora« sections and two weeks later in others, the kuow^ 
injury by the worms in South Alabama and Florida, their 
appearance in Mississippi — ^2,500,000 bales would be a full 
estimate now. If these worms spread, the crop may be far 
below that. 

Consumption. — We have alluded to the peculiar fact. 
that in the past five years, two very large and two over 
average crops were made, while the remaining one was but 
a little below the average of the previous figures. 

Tlie simplest mode of illustrating the immense increase of 
consumption, is to say that the enormous stocks held in Great 
Britain and the Continent and th« United States amounting 
u^ether to 1,318,000 bales, at the commencement of this 
period, 1847, and the large cotton crops raised within it, has 
all iee» consumed, the stocks on the let August in Great 
Britain, the Continent of Europe and ilie United States, not 
exceeding about 950,000 bales. The consumption in Great 
Britain for seven months of 1852 has been 1,204,419 bales — 
indicating a consumption during the year of 2,100,000 bales. 
The consumption of the northern portion of the United 
States is 620,000. The Continent about 1,10D,000, making 
3,820,000. 

Our accounts are that the progress of building new facto- 
ries both in Great Britain and the Continent, is very anima- 
ted, which is also the case in portions of our own. 

Paiges. — To arrive at probable prices let us examine in- 
to the probable supply. 

The average supply received in Europe frOm India, Egypt, 
&c., has been the past three years 655,000. Our crop of 
1852— say 2,500,000 to 2>600,000; making 3,205,000. 

As the stock on hand in this country is next to nothing in 
the ports, and certainly no old cotton back in the country, 
the imports of Great Britain and the continent from thoR« 
causes alone will be less than last year. Our crop being 
later, and the resolution of planters to be more firm than 
last year in their proper demands for higher prices, will still 
more lessen the probability of their getting the quantity after 
1st of August this, that they did last year. Their imports 
into Great Britain were 548,000 bales ; 300^00 of which 
was from the United States. Their stock in Great Britain in 
January next is not likely to be 350,000 bales ; the Continent 
50 to 75,000 and the United States 77,000; making together 
say 500,000 bales. 

We have shown the consumption c^ this year as 3,820,- 
000 bales. 

SUPPLY FOR 1853. 

Crops of American and other cottons,. .. .3,255,000 

Stocks on hand say Ist January 1853, in 
Europe and this country, 500,OQQ 3,755,000 

Showing without calculating for increasing con- 
sumption, with this supply, a deficit of. 65,0QO 

With the present independent position of the Cotton Plan- 
ters and this encouraging state of the trade in this article 
without any obstacles to the full expansion of trade and com- 
merce, it is plainly perceptible we think, prices must rule 
^^A the present commercial year. *■ 

Mobile, September 7, 1852. 
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ANALYSES OF THE COTTON PLANT 
AND SEED. 

TTie natural history of the Cotton Plant,' and 

improvement in ita culture, in the Cotton grow. 
ing States, are interesting Bubjects. Originally 
the production of the tropics, it has, in our coui 
try, Iravelied farinta the temperate region, a r 
flourishes on a belt of several hundred mill 
wide; extending from Virginia, along the aea- 
coast, toour Western limits on the Gulf of Mexi- 
co. Congeniality of climate, seasons aad aoits, 
has carried the cultivation of this Plant, which 
is not certainly indiginoua to the United States, 
much further than was at first expected it would 
ever be extended ; and it has tiecome the staple 
•fell those parts not actually mountainous in the 
Southern States, Whilst its culture has most 
rapidly advanced and increased in every section, 
the Planters of the old Cotton growing Slates, 
from the exhaustion of their soils, and the lack 
of proper systems of Rotation and Manuring, 
btfe been thrown in the back ground, in the 
«ca1e of profitable production, by iheSr more fa- 
ctored rivals, the fortunate possessors of the vir. 
gin lands of the South-west. If this deficiency 
u ever to be remedied ; if the fertility of those 
ftoiiM, worn out in the oft repeated production 
of Cotton, is ever to be restored and permanently 
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improved, for the future ouhure of this crop, or 
forother systems of tillage, it must be done un- 
der a proper understanding of what constituent* 
are to be restored to the soil, to supply the place 
of thoee of which it ban been robbed. How far a 
correct analysis of the Cotton Plant end Seed 
wilt enable the present generation of Planters lo 
remedy the lack of fertility in their imsoverishrtd 
soils, and enhance their future product iveneaa 
for this crop, it is dilEouU to determine ; but it 
is no matter of speculation ID assert that it is 
essentially necftssary for the impimfewent of the 
soil of Cereal crops, that the past industrious de- 
spoiling of the natural elements, should furniak 
a guide for their restoration. 

The analytical in vest ig a lions made by tife 
author, and for their correctness receiving tlte 
sanction of ProSeaior Von Liebig, the most 
celebrated Chemist of ihe age, oad given lo the 
world in their present shape, are not intended as 
the basis of a new theory for the production 
of the Cotton Plant, but merely as auggesiive of 
aids, and by returning to the soil what baa been 
taken from it, bringing about a restoration offer. 
tility, which will render its cultivation profitable to 
Agriculturalists in any other ma lie eta b|e crops. 
When, howe*'er, wo raQect, that oi the one thou- 
sand millions of pounds of Cotton produced in 
the world, upwards of Ave hundred and liAy 
mil lions of pounds are grown (a the United States, 
we readily see that the importance of this crop 
— swelling to this enormous amonut since 1784. 
when it was doubted at Liverpool that so much 
as eight haks could be produced in this country — 
demands all those scientific aids by which otticr 
nations have fostered their staple agricultural 
productions, and thereby contribuled to nniional 
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prosperity. England, by her icommercial enter- 
prize, assumed the pinnacle of national rank. 
The Cotton Plant, its production and adapta- 
tion to human wants by m^nO fact u ring skill, 
will give the blood to invigorate our national 
prosperity.. What a . picture of prosperity 
would be presented, if we manufactured in South 
Carolina all the Cotton grown in the State, and 
had sufficient capital and enterprize to concen- 
trate the exportation and exchange of the manu- 
factured material at our Queen city of Charles- 
ton ? Added to this, how much more pleasant 
would be the prospect ahead, if the cultivation 
of this crop was so regulated and carried out that 
it would fit the soil for the increased after-pro- 
duction of the grain crops — those crops so essen- 
tial to the prosperity of the world. 

ANALYSIS OF THE ASIf OF THE COT- 

TON PLANT. 

QtiaUiadve Analysis. — A part of the ash was 
taken and boiled with distilled water, then tiltred, 
the fihrate acidulated with nitric acid, and then 
treated with sulphate of silver, (AgO, NOs .) 
A white precipitate of chloride of silver was form- 
^- ed, showing the presence of chloride.. 

Adding muriatic acid to another part of the 
ash, an effervescence took place, showing the 
presence of carbonic acid. 

Another part of the ash was taken and dis- 
solved in muriatic acid, and evaporated to dry. 
ness ; then moistened with muriatic acid and 
digested with water — a residue consisting of coal, 
sand and silica remained insoluMe. The pres- 
ence of silicic acid was proved by boiling the 
residue with potassa, (free of silicic acid,) and 
evaporating the filtrate in the presence of muri- 
atic acid, to dryness, then moistening with muri 
atic acid and dissolving in water, the silicic acid 
remained insoluble. A portion of the liquid freed 
from sand, coal and silicic acid, was nearly neu- 
tralized with ammonia, when, upon tl)e addition 
of acetate of soda, a white precipitate of phos- 
phate of iron was formed. 

To a part of the liquid filtred from this precip- 
itate, ammonia was added, which formed a 
white precipitate, showing the phosphoric acid 
was not in combination with iron. 

To another part of the liquid filtered from the 
precipitate of phosphate of iron, oxfilate of ammo- 
nia was added, which formed a white precip 
itate of oxalate of lime. 

The liquid filtered from this precipitate gave, 
on the addition of phosphate of soda and ammo- 
nia, a precipitate of phosphate of magnesia and 
ammonia, showing the presence of magnesia. 

Another part of the liquid, freed from sand, 
coal, and silicic acid, was boiled with an ex- 
cess of baryta water and filtered. The excfssof 
barylcs in the filtrate w aa removed by carbonate ; 



of ammonia, and filtered — ^the filtrate was evap- 
orated to dryness, and dissolved in a small portion 
of water. A part of this solution was treated 
with bi-chloride of platinum; a yellow chryista- 
line precipitate was formed, showing the pre. 
sence of potassa. 

A part of the residue was tested with the blow- 
pipe for soda ; the presence of which was proved. 

A portion of the liquid, freed from sand and 
silica, was treated with chloride of barium'; a 
white precipitate of sulphate of barytes was form- 
ed, showing the presence of sulphuric acid. 

Quaniitative Analysis, — 6.181 grammes of the 
ash was digested with muriatic acid, and evapo- 
rated over a water bath to dryness. The resi- 
due was gently ignited, and moistened with mu- 
riatic acid, then let stand for half an hour, after 
which it was digested with water, and filtered 
upon a weighed filter. The coal, sand, &c., 
remained upon the fijter, and was washed out 
with boiling water, until, on evaporating a drop 
of the filtrate on a platina foil, no residue re- 
mained. 

The filter was now dried, and all the sand, 
coal, &c., were carefully separated, (in order 
not to damage the filter,) after which the sub- 
stance which was on the filter was boiled with 
potassa in a platina basin over a water bath for 
one hour ; then filtered upon the same filter, 
washed out with distilled water, and dri^d at 
212 deg., until it remained at a constant weight. 
After deducting tlie weight of the filter, there 
remained 621 grammes of sand and ooal. 

The part soluble in potassa was mixed with 
muriatic acid, (HCl,) and evaporated over a 
water bath to dryness; then ignited and mois- 
tened with muriatic acid, (HCi,) and dissolved 
in water, filtered and washed, then dried and 
burned. It weighed after burning 0.403 gram, 
mes, silicic acid (SiO^ .) 

The liquid filtered from the sand and silicic 
acid, measured in a gi^duated tube, was found 
to contain 480 cubic centimetres, which was di. 
vided into three equal parts of 160 centimitre4 
each, =2 060 grammes of the ash, for each 160 
cubic centimitres of theliquidt 

These three parts will be termed A, B and C. 

In A, the phosphate of lime, iron and magnet 
sia were estimated. 

In B, the sulphuric acid, and the entire quan* 
tity of phosphoric acid. 

Id C, the alkalies. 

A. 

The liquid A, was nearly neutralized with 
ammonia, then acetate of soda, j^d free acetic 
acid were added. The precipltat#was left stand, 
ing for 24 hours, after which it was filtered and 
washed out with boiling water, then dried and 
burned. It weighed 0.3 16 grammes, or, for the 
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entire liquid, 1.038 grammes of 2Fe2 O.i 8PO5 , 
or, 0.507 grammes of Pes O3 (oxide of iron.) 

The liquid filtf-red from the precipitate of 
phosphate of iron was treHled with oxalate of am- 
monia. The precipitate of oxalate of lime wus 
filtered, washed, dried and hurned. It weighed 
after burning, 0.643 erammes of carbonate of 
Ume, (GaO, CO9 ,)>or ror the entire liquid, 1.9*29 
graiMiQes, (CaO, COj; ,) =3 1.092 gramnies lime, 
(CaO.) 

The liquid filtered from the oxalate of lime 
was evaporated over a water bath, to a smaller 
volume, then phospliate of soda and ammonia, 
were added, and the precipitate left standing for 
two days, after which it was filtered and washed 
out with water containing one-eighth of ammonia, 
and burned untit it was white. It gave 0.391 
grammes of 2MgO, PO5 , (pirophosphate of mag- 
Be8ia,)or, for the entire liquid, 0.903 grammes 
sf^ 0.330 gramaiea MgO, (niagnesia.) 

B. 

The solution B was precipitated while boiling 
with chloride of barium, and left standing on a 
sand bath for 34 hours, then filtered and washed 
with boiling water, dried and burned. It gave 
0.079 grammes sulphate of barytes, (BaO, SO) ,) 
or, for the entire liquid, 0.237 grammes (BaO, 
SOs ,) sa 0.081 grammes sulphuric acid,(S03 .) 

The liquid filtered from the precipitate of BaO, 
SOt , was miyed with per chloride of iron and 
acetate of soda* and hoiled for iive minultes in a 
large flask ; theo ibe preeipttate of phosphate of 
.iron and baaic aceiate of iron was filtered while 
warm, sod washed with boiling waier, until, on 
ieira^oraliag a drop of the filtrate, there reioaiaed 
no residue. 

Thp precipitate was dissolved while moist, in 
as small a quantity of muriatic aaid as possible. 
Tartaric acid and amgaonia were now added in 
excess, when to the dear, yellow-colored solution, 
a mixture of sulphate of magnesia and chloride 
of ammonia was added, to prevent a precipitate 
of magnesia. The precipitate was left standing 
for two days, after which it was filtered and 
washed .out with water containing ammonia. 
When dried, burned and weighed, it gave 0.442 
grammes of 2MgO, POs , or, for the entire liquid, 
1.326 grammes of 2MgO, POs^ 0.837 grai^- 
men phosphoric acid, (PO5 .) 

C. 

Bar3rta water was added to this ^lu^ion, until 
an alkaline reaction had taken plf^pe, thep boiljed 
and filtered The excess of l^arytes in the fil- 
trate was removed with carbonate of ammonia 
and free ammonia ; the QUrafe was evaporated 
over a water bath to dryness, and ignited until it 
was free from all an^ipopiacal saltSj then dissQlysd 
in water. Sorrie nqagnesia renr^aining insoluble, 
was filtere4 off, and the filtrate again evaporated 



to dryness and ignited, then weighed. It gave 
0.770 grammes of the chlorides of the alkalies, 
which is for the entire liquid, 2.310 granmie^^ 
These alkalies were again dissolved in a small 
quantity of water, and the potassa estimated with 
bi-chloride of platinum, which gave, after being 
evaporated with alcohol over a water bath, 8.356 
grammes of double chloride of potassium, and 
chloride of platinum, (KCl, PiClg .) Thi3 r^re- 
sents 2.157 gramniej^, phloride of potassium, 
(KCl,) or 1.320 grammes potassa, (KO.) 

There remains, consequently, after subtracting 
the chloride of potassium from ihe chlorides of 
the alkalies, as follows, the amount of chloride of 
sodium, which is estimated as loss, thus, 2,310 
KCl, NaCl^— 2.157, KCl, =0.153 (NaCl,)phlc. 
ride of sodium. 

2.970 graqrimes of the ashy WQs boiled with 
di.stille<) wafer, and filtered. The filtrate was 
acidulated with nitric acid, then precipitated with 
nitrate of silver. It gave 0.044 grammes chlo- 
ride of silver, (AgCl,) or 6.022 grammes chlorine 
(CI.) Also 0.158 grafpmes NeCl^^srO.037 gram- 
mesj NaCI «= 0.1 16 graqnn^es chlaride of sodium, 
(NaCl) = 0.961 grammes soda, (NaO.) 

1066 grammes of the ash gave 0.168 gram* 
mes carlbonip acid, (CO3 ,) The following is the 
percentage of the (constituents in 100 parts of the 
ash: 

GramfMs fovmd: Percentage* 

Silicic Acid, 0.403 6.50 SiOs 
Sand and Coal, 0.621 10.04 Sand 6c Coal. 
Oxide oflron, 0.507 8.20 Fes O3 
Oxide of Lime, 1.092 17.66 CaO 
Oxide Magnesia, 0.330 5.33 MgO 
Sulphuric Acid, 0.081 1.31 SO3 
Phosphoric Acid, 0.837 13.37 PO5 
Potassa, 1.362 2201 KO 

Soda, 0.061 6.99 NaQ 

Chloride Sodium, 0.087 0.05 NaCJ 
Carbonic Acid, O.^^a }5.72 QOs 

101.19 

ANALYSIS OF THE ASH OF COTTON 

SEED, 

Pr^flffl^ipH of ^ A^h, — The seed werp 
burne^ \n ^ f)es£fian crucible, with a muQe. 
Only a slight red h^c^t \f qs necessary to burn ^h^in 
perfectly white. 

For estimating the amount of watei^, 6.406 
gramnr^es pf the seed were taken and dried at 212 
deg., i^otil they remained at a constant weight. 
They gave 0.646 grannn^e^ w&(er^ == IQ-QQp* c, 
^n 100 parts of t^^Aee(j, 

EstimaHan of the ilsA.-r-The se^d were dried 
until they remained at a constant weight, then 
burned in a platina crucible. 6.587 grammes of 
the dried seed gave 0.237 grammes ash-— equa) 
to 3.8 percent ash, in 100 parts of the dried seed. 
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The qualitative analysis showed that all the 
constituents were present which were in the ash 
of the plant, with the exoeption of carbonic acid. 

The quantitative analysis was carried out simi- 
lar to that of the ash of the plant, heretofore de- 
fcribed. 

The following are the results : 1.882 grammes 
of the ash were used. 
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Phosphoric Acid, 
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0.075 


3.43 
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Coal 


Sulphuric Acid, 
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Oxide of Lime, 


0.204 


10.88 


CaO 


Oxide of Magnesia, 


0.200 
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MgO 


Potassa, 


0.523 


27.82 


KO 


Soda, 


0.051 


2.75 


NaO 


Silicic Acid, 




Trace. 


Loss and Chlorine, 


p 


4.84 






100.00 





WOOL AND WOOL-GROWING. 
Nashville, Tenn., Oct. 21, 1850. 

Sir: Your favor was duly received, and I 
cheerfully make a cominunication for your An- 
nual Report, on the subject of wool-culture and 
sheep-husbandry, in the low latitudes of the United 
States. Observation and many years' experi-.. 
ence have brought me to different conclusions 
from all others who have written on this subject, 
upon the effects and influence of warm climates* 
on wool-growing, and especially upon the finest 
Saxony wools. 

In a letter addressed to the Commissioner of 
the Patent Ofiice, and published in the Report 
for 1848, page 627, 1 expressed the opinion that 
*Hhe United States are a better wool-growing 
country than any portion of Europe; that the 
low kuitudes have an advantage over the high,, and 
will produce finer wpol ; and also, that as fine, 
wool is now grown in the United States as can be 
fi)und in the world." 

I stated further, that I had studied this subject 
with diligence and devotion for tbirty.five years, 
and thought I had come to corect conclusions ; 
but the Commissioner, Hon. £. Burke, decided 
that I ''was wrong, and most decidedly mistaken 
in the whole matter ;'' and that Mr. Fleischman's 
views, who had said that we must go to Germany 
for sheep, if we hoped to succeed, were no doubt 
correct. Still confident that my long study and 
experience had not misled me, when the Com- 
missioner published his Report and remarks, I 
addressed him a letter, which may be found in 
The P^f0» Loom and AnvH page 366, Decem. 
ber No., 1849, ofiering to exhibit selections from 
my own flock, in latitude 36 deg., against any 
sheep which could be found in all Silesia, or any 



high latitude in Europe, and especially above 50 
deg. north latitude. Thb ofTe r has not been accept 
ted, and I have no fears of the result, if it should 
ever be. 

It is gratifying now to refer to the impartial ev- 
idence science of in favor of the positions taken. 
I was certain the facts existed, but I did not know 
that the reaearohes and inventions of our country- 
man, P. A. Browne, Esq., of Pennsylvania, 
would so soon present the testimony in so satis- 
factory and tangible a shape. Mr. Browne prac- 
ticed law for more than thirty years in the city 
of Philadelphia ; retired from practice, he has 
devoted years to the study of hair and wool, aided 
by the lights of others and his own inventions. 
I consider his examinations, therefore, entitled to 
full faith and credit. 

From two letters addressed to Uie Hon. R. R. 
Reed, of Pennsylvania, and myself^ published ia 
the May No. of The Plow, Loom and Anvils 
1850, I beg leave to make a few extracts, which 
show important results to the United States, be- 
cause it places her at the head of the list of all 
countries for fine wools. 

Mr. Browne examined sixty-five samples, or 
collections of samples, from all parts of the world, 
and especially the eighteen samples brought over 
by Mr. Fleischman from the most renowned flocks 
of Europe, and distributed, through your office, 
to the several States, as the standards of excel- 
lence, and worthy of imitation. 

The quality is expressed by the number of fi- 
bres which will cover an inch ; or, the diameter 
of one fibre is that fraction of an inch. The low 
figures indicate the coarser wools, and the high 
figures the finer : 

Toon inch. 
No. 4* Common American wool, 500 

No. 4. The wool of Leceister, Enghind, 500 
No. 4. The Irish long wool, 560 

No. 17. Wool of Odessa, 750 

No. 81. Three quarter Amer. Saxony, 1041 
No- 32. Wool from the herd of Dambran, 
improved by buck from Prince 
Lichnowsky, by Mr. Fleischman, 1093 
No. 34. Lamb from the Duke of Leitche- 
man, in the possession of Hon. 
R. R. Reed, Pennslyvania, 1003 

No. 37. Wool from buck "Napoleon," 
. valued at 91,500, owned by 
M. Heller, of Chrezelitz, whose 
flock is considered the only rival 
to that of PriAce Lichnowsky, 
collected by Mr. Fleischman, 1200 
No. 38. Wool from a buck of the herd 
of Reti, from Hungary, by Mr. 
Fleischman, 1200 

No. 39. Ewe of Prince Lichnowsky, 

Knohelna, 1350 

No. 40. Buck of Roggon, in Mecklen- 
burg, collected by Fleischman, 1250 
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No. 42. Ewe from the Duke of Leitche. 

nan, dam of the ram of the Hon. 

R: R. Reed, 1250 

No. 45. Another ewe of Prince Lichnow- 

sky, by Mr. Fleischman, 1562 

No. 46. liuck near Moscow, Russia, 

by same, 1572 

No. 47. Buck of Prince Bsterhazy, by 

same, 1572 

No. 50. Ewe of the herd of Guettsnan- 

dorf, celebrated for its thorough 

blood, by same, 1560 

No. 51. Buckof the herd of the Viceroy 

of Hungary, 1600 

No. 54. Buck of Gross Herlitz, Silesia, 1875 
No. 61. Specimen from a wooLmercbaot, 

Dresden, 21^6 

No. 57. Ewe of Col. Randall, New York, 1875 
No. 57. Specimens from five ewes and 

iive bucks of Mr. S. Patterson, 

Pennsylvania, 2186 

No. 57. iSpecimen of Col. Lee's flock, 

Pennsylvania, 1875 

No. 57, Flock of Mr. Robert Allen, 

Virginia, 1875 

No. 65* Five specimens from the flock 

of Mr. Mark R. Cockrill, Ten- 
nessee, as follows : 
No. 1. 1672 

No. 2. 187.'> 

No. 3. This is a beautiful, even wool, lb75 
No, 4. This IB a clean, even wool, of 

the extreme fineness of 2186 

No. 5. Not uniform, 2186 

No. 6. Sonae strands in this specimen, 2500 
The above is the evidence of soteotifio instru- 
ments in the hands of a gentleman devoted to the 
investigation of this subject, and fully sustains 
my position, that the United States are growing 
as fine wools as Saxony, Silesia, or any other 
part of the world. 

Mr. Fleischman recommended in his report, 
that wool-growers should go to Chrexelitz and 
give Mr. Heller f 1,500 for such buoks as "Na- 
poleon," for the purpose of improving the qualify 
of our wool. Compare the sample from "Napo- 
leon" with the samples in Mr. Browne's cabinet, 
from New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia and 
Tennessee : 

United States sampler, 1875, 2186, and 2500 
'^Napoleon," rival fiock to Prince Lich- 

nowsky, 1200 

Was I mistaken, then, when I said that as fine 
bucks could be purchased in the United States 
for 850, as those in Germany which are valued 
and sold at $1,500 1 What improvement in 
quality of wool would such a buck as *'Napoleon" 
be to the flocks of New York, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia and Tennessee, which grow the samples in 
the above collection, running from 1500 to 2500, 



whilst he wears a coat grown in the snows of 
Northern Europe, of only 1200 to the inch f 

The samples from the fiock of Prince Esterha* 
zy, of Hungary, is 1572. This Hungarian 
Prince, it is said, owns a flock of 3,000,000 sheep* 
and 4,480,000 acres of land. We have a right 
to suppose that he has done everything that wealth 
and leisure could accomplish in thai latitude to 
improve his flock. Yet, would a buck with a 
fleece of 1572 be an improvement upon our ewes 
in the low latitudes of 36 deg., which bear now 
the "beautiful, even fleece of 2186 ?" The same 
remarks apply with equal force to the flock of 
Prince Lichnowsky, of Kuchelna, whose samples 
are 1550 and 1262. 

I cannot omit a notice of a remark of Mr. 
Fleischman, at page 306. He says : *'Jt has 
.been found that the highly improved sheep do 
not last well in America, and that the wool grown 
in America by the German sheep does not at all 
compare with that grown in Germany." 

I can excuse Mr. Pleischman's partiality tor 
his "fatherland," but I should do injustice to our 
own country not to challenge a test of such state, 
ments. I hold directly the reverse of both these 
propositions, and, on the subject of wool, refer to 
the testimony of Mr. Browne, who deserves from 
our wooKgrowers a service of plate and a suit of 
clothes from the "beautiful fleece of 2186," for 
his investigations in this important product. 

There is a traditional t>eUef entertained by the 
greater portion of the world, that sheep, by na- 
ture, belong to a cold cUmate ; and that when 
they are removed from a cold to a warm climate, 
the wool will grow coarser. My observations 
and reflections on this point, have convinced me 
that, when the latitude is not below 30 deg. north, 
the reverse of this tradition is true. I believs 
that the improved Saxony sheep, brought from 
the snows of Russia to Texas, in the United States, 
will produce a finer, evener and fuller fleece than 
while in Russia. I think the evidence is pretty 
conclusive that the Merino sheep are natives of 
the orange groves, and are fitted by nature for 
the warm climates generally. Climate is a law 
of nature, and her laws are in harmony. The 
animals fitted for warm climates are most health- 
ful and vigorous, under the action and influence 
of these laws. The elephant, lion and camel are 
organized to bear, with healthful influences, the 
long-continued heat of Africa, and the white bear 
grows fat on the ice of the Arctic seas. I can, 
with confidence, say to all husbandmen In the 
cotton districts of the United States, that, for fine 
wool-growing, they have nothing to fear from the 
climate. 

I consider Texas an admirable location for 
wo»]-growing, as there is a scarcity of timber, 
and it is not so well adapted to other agricultural 
pursuits. The prairies are produclive of grass 
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without the labor of man. The winters are mild, 
open and warm, furnishing green food, with a 
regularly growing fleece, throughout the year. 
Population sparse and lands cheap, requiring but 
a small capital to engage profitably in the busi- 
ness. Our population is rapidly increasing, and 
must continue to do so ; and Inst year we import- 
ed nearly 20^000^000 pounds of raw wool, besides 
the woolen goods which We fake annually from 
foreign countries. These are strong facts in fa- 
vor of a continued demand for wool. 

Though ootton-Mhe happy gift of Heaven to 
that class of men blessed with the fewest comforts 
of life— ^is steadily In competition with all other 
matertala for coarse goods, yet there are appro- 
priate uses for wool which nothing else can sup- 
ply. The cotton district, embracing ten States, 
and about 500,000 square miles, presents a wide 
field for the growth of wool. The resources of 
the South are but partially developed, and I am 
happy to see Southern opinion awakening on this 
subject. . The spindles and looms are coming to 
the cotton fields, and when they are up, the cotton 
crop alone will yield 8150,000,000 per annum. 
The wool crop, at twenty sheep to the square 
mile, will yield 10,000,000 pounds, besides rice 
And suga% We have spread over our cotton ter- 
ritory, and the great enterprise of opening new 
cotton States is nearly closed. We have 9750,- 
000,000 invested in the growth of cotton, an en- 
terprize of comparatively but a few years, and 
the addition now of the spindles and looms in the' 
cotton fields will double the product of this great 
growing capital, and insure consumption by fur- 
nishing coarse goods for the laborers of all the 
world, at cheaper rates than they ever have been 
or ever can be furnished elsewhere. 

The cotton district of the United States is to be- 
come, in a few years, the dispenser of a great 
public charity, by furnishing the laborers of many 
portions of the world with the cheaoest clothing 
made in Europe or America. The wool crop 
raay be grown in the cotton district, without di- 
minishing the latter, and thus add to the resources 
of the South* All the cotton region is adapted to 
wool and sheep. 

In my estimation, the South 19 not dependent 
and not weak ; but rich in natural advantages, 
and now ready to say she will turn to account tlie 
gifts of nature, and show the strength of her po- 
sition. No power at home or abroad has any just 
right to interfere with our domestic relations and 
thereby disturb our quiet, and arrest the full de- 
velopement of our resources. 

I have, said that the low latitudes of the United 
States will grow the finest Saxony wool, finer 
tbao Silesia, the boasted province of Europe. J 
am alao satisfied that the intellect of the Cau<|^- 
Btan race, under the genial iofluenceo of our 
Southern sua, and thi» effects of our domeatic re- 



lations, is more rapid, more {x)li6hed ahd more 
brilliant, than it is in the higher latitudes of our 
own country. Mind is power, and the South may 
add this to its other natural advantages ; and 
these powers, when developied and understood, 
and associated in harmony, point to a prosperous 
destiny. I am, very respectfully, yours, 

MARK R. COCKRILL. 
Hon. Thomas Eubank, Cam. qfPatetits. 



[From DeBow*8 Bcnrlew.J 

THE HISTORY OF COTTON MANUFAa 

TUtlKS, 

We have the authority of the Sacred Scriptures 
for saying that fig leaves formed the first clothing 
used by man ; that skins of beasts probably came 
next, and aAer these probably cotton, wool and 
silk, in the order in which we here give them. 
Whether cotton, wool or sllli, was the first nat* 
ural product manufactured into clothings im a 
question which has not been much discussed, alnl 
one, too, which it would be difficult to answer. 
The earliest historical records throw but little 
light on the subject. According to th« most 
learned commentators, it cannot be fbHy determ- 
ined whether silk is ever mentioned in the Old 
Testament. It is true that the word sUk is found 
in King James' translation, but it i« qaite unau- 
thorized. The meaning of the Hebrew word, 
translated silk in the common English Bible, and 
trichaptjcm in the Septuagint version, cannot be 
determined, for trichapUm is in reality as obscure 
as the Hebrew word itself. Jerome could not 
make out iti9 trfeaning, and concluded that the 
word was intented by f be translators. It is found 
nowhere out of the Septuagint, except in a pas- 
sage of Pherecratesy a comic poet of Athens, con- 
temporary with Platcf and Aristophanes. Brau- 
nius, in his De vestilu Heb. SmeertUium, gi^^ the 
whole question a full examination, and decides 
that there is no mention of silk in the whole of 
the Old Testament, and that it was unknown to 
the Hebrews in ancient times. 

Whether cotton was used before wool, depends^ 
we conceive, much upon the question HBgarding 
the situation of the Garden of Eden ; Imt thitf 
question cannot be determined. If the fir^ tn^ 
habitants of the earth dwelt in a region producing 
cotton as a spontaneous production, it is probable 
that cotton was the f^ast article manufactured in- 
to clothing afler leaves and skins ; but if the lo- 
cality of Eden lay in any other region, wool was 
probably the article used first. 

So fur as all existing historical records aid ua 
in determining the question, we think that the 
weight of evidence is in favor of cotton as the first 
manufactu red article of clothing. We know that 
cotton was an article of clothing in common use 
in India in very remote ages, and that the Indi- 
ans had brought its manufacture to a very high 
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Stage of perfection at a period when neither K^y pt 
nor any of the western nations had any knowU 
edge of its growth or manufacture. Growing too, 
as it did, spontaneously, it would naturally pre- 
sent itself as the easiest ajticle for manufacture 
that could be found. Men would hardly go to 
the greater trouble of raising sheep, for their wool, 
when the earth presented them everywhere with 
the beautiful (lodsof silky cotton. 

Undoubtedly the inventive faculty of man be* 
gan to exhibit itself at a very early period; but 
the insect world taught man the art of weaving. 
Tbo spider, says an ingenious and learned author, 
"may be regarded as the earliest practical wenv. 
er on record;" and he might have said spinner ; 
while the much despised wasp may claim the hon- 
or of being the first paper manufacturer, since it 
produces van undou'ited specimen of paper iu the 
material of its nests, of so smooth and hard a sur- 
face as to admit of being written ui)on with ease 
and legibility. 

The antiquity of the rnQnufaclure of cotton 
cannot be reached by any authentic records. 
Neither wool, silk, nor linen can claim a higher 
antiquity. One thing is pretty certain, that its 
ttrst manufacture may be traced to India, whence 
U passed to all the rest of the world. India, in- 
Heed, has been the source of many of the arts of 
civilized life. It was, in all probability, the cra- 
dle of mankind, and the source of Assyrian, 
Egyptian and Persian civilization. 

The Indians have, in all ages, raaiDtained an 
unapproached and almost incredible perfection in 
their fabrics of cotton. Indeed, some of their 
muslins might be thought the work of fairies or 
insects, rather than of man ; but these are pro- 
duced in small quantities, and have seldom bef n 
exported. In the same province of India from 
which the ancient Greeks obtained the finest mus- 
lins then known, namely, Bengal, these astonish. 
ing fabrics are manufactured at the present day. 

We are told by two Mahammedan travellers, 
who went to India in the 9th century, "that in 
(hat country tbey make garments of such extra* 
ordlnaiy perfection, that nowhere else are the 
like to be seen. They are woven to that degree 
of fineness that they may be drawn through a ring 
of moderate size." Marco Polo, in the 13th cen- 
tury, mentions Coromandel, and especially Ma- 
aulipatam, as**producingthe finest and most beau- 
tiful cottons that are to be found in any part of 
the world ;" and this is still the case as to flow, 
ered and glazed cottons, called chintzes. 

The Portuguese adventurers who went to India 
immediately ailer the discovery of the route by 
the Cape of Good Hope, speak of '*the great qaan. 
titieB of cotton clothes admirably painted, also 
some white and some striped, held in the highest 
estimation, which were made in Bengal." Ccesar 
Frederick, a Venetian merchant, who travelled 



in India in 1.^3, describes the extenslire trade 
carried on between St. Thome, a port 150 miles 
from Negapatam, and Pegu, in humbnst (cotton) 
cloth of every sort, painted. Which is a rare thing, 
because this kind of cloths show as if they were 
gilded with divers colors, and the more they are 
washed the livelier tlie colors will become ; and 
there is made such account of this kind of cloth, 
that a small bale of it will cost 1000 or 2000 du. 
cuats." 

Tavernier, who travelled in India about '200 
years ago, speaks of the white calicoes (so called 
from the city oi' Calicut, in India, wh^re they were 
first seen by Europeans) or muslins woven in 
Bengal, and rendered so remarkably white by 
being dipped in lemon juice. He says, "some 
cttlicuts are so fine that you can hardly feel them 
in your hand, and the thread when spun is scarce 
discernible." The same writer savs, that there 
"is made at Seconge, in the province of Malwa, 
a sort of calicut so fine, that when a man puts it 
on, his skin shall appear as plainly through it as 
if he were quite naked ; but the merchants are 
not permitted to transport it, for the Crovernor is 
obliged to send it all to the Great Mogul's seraglio 
and the principal lords of the court, to make the 
sultunesses and noblemen's wives shifts and gar- 
ments for the hot weather ; and the king and the 
lords take great pleasure in beholding them in 
these, and seeing them dance with nothing else 
upon them." Of the turbans of the Mohammedan 
Indians, Tavernier says : "The rich have them of 
so fine cloih, that twenty.five or thirty ells of it, 
put into a turban, will not weigh four ounces." 

Kighteen hundred years ago, according to 
Arrian, author of the Peri pi us, there were thou- 
sands of men, women and children employed at 
Baroche, in Guzerat, and the adjacent villages, 
in the manufacture of cotton, from the coarsest 
sail-cloth to the finest muslins. So that it is a 
great mistake to suppose that cotton manufacto- 
ries are of modern origin. They existed in India 
centuries before the Christian era; 

The ingenuity of the Hindoo cotton manufac- 
turera is truly wonderful. The late Rev. Wm- 
Ward, a missionary at Serampore, says : "At 
two places in Bengal, muslins are made so ex- 
ceedingly fine that Tour months are required to 
weave one piece, which' sells at five hundred ru- 
pees. When this muslin is laid on the grass, 
and the dew has fallen upon it, it is no longer 
discernible." We might cite a great number of 
creditable authorities in proof of the fineness of 
India cotton manufactures, and the ingenuity of 
the Hindoos, but these will sufiice. The orien. 
tal hyperbole, which describes the muslins of 
Decca as "weA« of woven vind,^^ is less poetical 
thari is generally supposed. No modern Buro. 
pean manufacturer ol' cotton at all approaches 
the Hindoos, iu respect to the fineness of his fab- 
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TICS. The extreme of fineness to^ which yarns 
for muslins are now spun in Great Britain, is 250 
hanks !o the pound, though cotton yarn has been 
spun in If^ngland itlaking 350 hanks to the pound. 
This was, however^ only an experiment, to ascer- 
tain how fine cotfoti could be spun. No such 
yarn is ot ctmld be used in making muslins, or 
K>f any other pufpose. The Hindoos are the on- 
\y ODes who have ever woven such yams into 
fabrics. 

The cotton manufacture in India is not carried 
on in a few large towns onlv^ of only ill one or 
two districts; it is universal. Almost every vil. 
lage has its Weavers. Orme, in his Historical 
Fragments of the Mogul Empire, says : "At 
present much the gfeatest part of the whole prov- 
inces are employed in this single manufacture of 
cotton. The progress of the cotton manufacture 
in India includes no less than a description of the 
lives of half the inhabitants of Hindoostan<" 

Dr. Hamilton, in his account of Patna, men- 
tions it as a fact, strikingly illustrating the na- 
tional character of the Hindoos, that "all Indian 
weavers, who work for the common market, make 
the woof of .one end of the cloth coarser than that 
of the other, and attempt to sell to the unwary by 
the fine end, although almost evefy otie who deals 
with them is perfectly aware of the circumstance, 
and although in the course of his life any weaver 
may not ever have an opportunity of gaining by 
this means, yet he continues the practice, with 
the hope of being able, at some time or other, to 
take advantage of the purchaser of his goods." 

It is a matter of great surprise that the Hin. 
doos, with such rude materials for manufactu- 
ring, should be able to produce fabrics of such 
exquisite delicacy and beauty, unrivalled by the 
products of any other nation, even those best skil- 
led in the mechanic arts. This is explained by 
the remarkably fine sense of touch possessed by 
the efieminate Hindoos ; by their patience and 
gentleness ; and by the hereditary continuance 
of a particular species of manufactures in fami- 
lies through many generations. It is further oh- 
served, that every distinct kind of cloth is the 
product of a particular district, in which the fab- 
ric has been transmitted from father to son for 
centuries perhaps. 

The commerce of the Hindoos in cotton fabrics 
has been extensive from the time of Christ to the 
end of the last century. For many hundreds of 
years, beginning even farther back than any au- 
thentic record carries us, the Hindoos, probably, 
supplied Persia, Arabia, Syria, Bgypt, Abyssin- 
ia, and all the eastern parts of Africa, together 
with Europe, with all their cottoqs and muslins. 
The great marts of this commerce were at Surat 
and Calicut, on the west coast of India, and at 
Masulipatam, Madras and St. Thome, on the east 
coast. 



At one time the manufacturers of all Europe* 
owing to the beauty and cheapness of India mus- 
lins, chintzes and calicoes, apprehended ruin by 
their competition. In the seventeenth century, 
the Dutch and English East India Companies im- 
ported these goods in large quantities, which 
importation, in 1678, produced, in England^ a 
loud outcry against the admission of India goods, 
which, it was maintained, were ruining the wool* 
en manufacture. The interference of cotton 
with woolen fabrics Was greatly dreaded in Bnu 
gland. The English regarded the woolen man* 
ufacttfre, for many centuries, with almost sti* 
perstitious veneration. It was, in fact, the 
most extensive branch of manufactures in the 
world, save that of cotton in India, until the com^ 
metrcement of the present century, and the En- 
glish looked upon if as the palladium of their na« 
tional prosperity. 

{To he continued.) 



To PitfisERVB Frbsh Meat. — As the weathef 
in this climate is variable, it is important that 
those who are situated so that they cannot al« 
ways procure a supply of fresh meat when want- 
ed, should know how to preserve it. The ordi- 
nary method of putting it in an ice- house, down 
the well, and other cool places, keeps it but » 
short time ; but it is suggested by the National 
Gazette that it may be kept sweet for years : 

For household purposes, the most convenient 
way will be to provide a number of earthen jars, 
with ground covers and a small hole in each gov* 
er, like that in a tea-pot, which may be slopped 
easily. The meat may be first partly boiled and 
deprived of its bones, and be then put, with part 
of the liquor, into the jais, which must be set in 
a pan of warm water, and gradually brought to a 
boil. When the steam is rising from the jars, 
the covers must be put on and fixed down air-tight, 
the steam generated in the meantime being soU 
fered to escape from the lids. Finally, the pan 
must be removed from the fire, the holes in the 
lids being stopped with small corks, and 
these corks waxed over to make them more im- 
penetrable. It may also be a good precaution 
to run Brittle melted wax round the edge of each 
cover, to obviate the leakage due to any imper* 
fection of the surfaces in contact. Meat might 
also be preserved by repeatedly dipping it in 
melted fat, the same as they do candles, till it had 
a protecting coat of tallow which the air could not 
penetrate. Vegetables may be preserved injurs 
as above, as well as meat. 

^t0tm^^imm ^>^«^^Mi.. — ■■MB^^^^^— ^ijfcMw^^w^— ^ 1^ ma a^^ttm^^^^t^m^ 

Draining. — The draining of wet lands and 
marshes adds to their value, by making them 
produce more, and better crops — by producing 
them earlier, and by greatly improving the health 
of neighborhoods. 
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THE FARMER'S LEVEL. 



The tegs of the level, 2, 8 and 3, ^, are eight feet long, 
and one inch thick, and three broad. The cross 
bars are the same width and thickness. All of these 
pieces are let into each other, and secured by wooden 
acrews. The stride of the level from the leg 2 to the leg 
4 is jnat twelve feet. The cross bars 8, 10 and 0, 11, as 
^ou will see bj measuement, go on the side pieces, or 
legs of the instmment, one third of the distance from the 
heel and crown ; that is, the ends 8 and 11 are one third 
the length of the legs fl*om the heels 2 and 4 ; likewise, 
9 and 10 are one third from the ctown. The light bar 
7 represents the box into which the spirit level is placed, 
and should be only large enough to receive it, so that it 
may not rock in the box when carried, and is screwed on to 
the bars 8, 10, 9 an^ 11. 

How to put the box on, so as to have the true level, is 
the question. Then observe the following rule: Screw 
one end of the box to cross bar 9 and 11, with a hand 
vice clamp ; the other end to cross bar 8 and 10, and take 
the instrument to a slight hill side, and put the legs on 
ground, as nearly the same level as your eyes dictate, 
and observe where the bubble in the tube stands ; then 
reverse the legs, and place each exactly where the other 



stood, aiid the bubble in the tube will indicate whether 
the end held by the vice should be moved up or down. 
After repeated shiftings of the feet and moving the end of 
the box, you may get the bubble to stand at the same 
place with the legs shifted ; then you may be certain that 
you have the true level. Then the box should be made 
fast by a screw, as the first end was. 

Now, to get A grade for cutting inclined ditches, I 
would recommend a more simple and easy method of get* 
ting the grade than that laid down in my first number 
to Mr. Howard. It is simply this : The true leyel bar- 
ing been obtained in the way above described, take your 
level and place it on the ground, moving one leg up or 
down until the bubble stands in the centre; then take a 
block as thick as you want your fall, say 8} inches in 12 
feet, and put it under one foot of the level ; then raise 
one end of the spirit level in the box, until the bubble 
stands at the level point ; then, with the point of a knife, 
make a mark on the end of the level at the top edge of 
the box, and then saw in with a tenant saw, say one inch» 
and slip in a piece of tin, long enough to reach the bot- 
tom of the saw cut and reach over the edge of the box— 
and you are prepared for ditching. K. S. H. 



HILL-SIDE DITCHING. 

No. 2. 
To Augustus Howabd, Esq. 

Dear Sir : In my letter of the 15th of June, I 
promised in my next to give some of tiie reasons 
why the system there described was better than 
any of the great variety practiced to prevent the 
washing of our fields j to answer a few of the 
objections to the horizontal culture, and show 
why none of the various systems that approximate 
to it, and are intended to supersede it, and by 
many of their votaries thought to be equally 
good, if not better, will do. 

Whether I shall be able to satisfy you and 
others before whom this communication will come 
that the system described will do what is claimed 
for it, the. sequel only will prove. Certain I am 



that I shall not be able to shake the faith of the 
anti-improvement, knock down, drag out, kill and 
cripple advocates. They are so joined to their 
vandal policy that it is quite as well to let them 
enjoy the (to them) sweet reflection, that when 
they are done with a piece of land, it will do no 
one else any good — that posterity must do as they 
have done — take care of themselves. 

To such I have not a %vord. On them argu« 
ment is thrown away, and proofs demonstrable 
are not understood — not for a want of capacity, 
but from a determination not to be convinced. 
Like carniverous animals, they seem to have a 
natural propensity to destroy. 

Before an impartial judge, I feel confident that 
the system will be sustained ; and believing that 
1 have one in the person of yourself, as well as 
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man}' others, i with confidence proceed to the 
task. 

I lay down in the outset the premises, that no 
system of culture can secure the land from wash- 
ing that does not prevent the water from embody- 
ing itself; and that any system which does will 
protect it from any material injury. 

To prove this position, you may take, or im- 
agine to yourself, afield that is a perfect inclined 
plane, (and I intend the word fterfect to have the 
benefit of its fullest signfication,) and suppose 
the rain to fall on it until the eartli is fully satu- 
rated — the balance must flow off as a matter of 
course. The plahe bein^ perfect, the water 
naturally flows directly down it, and will "be 
equal at all points, fornung a thin sheet all over 
the surface, no thicker at one place than another. 
Because of tiie perfectness of the plane, and the 
Water falling equally all over it, it will of course 
move off at all points at ihe same time ; and for 
the same reason, the relative positions of the dif- 
ferent parts of the body will be preserved, until it 
has all in succession passed over the lower e^ge 
of the plane. 

A moment's reflection will satisfy you that 
Hone of the plane is washed, because the moving 
sheet of water, equal at all parts of the field or 
plane, although perfectly inundated, is too light 
and thin to take with it any earth. The sheet of 
water, in its movement down the plane^ is never 
increased in bulk or tliickness by overtaking other 
Water, or meeting with it from lateral directions. 
It can only be increased by the falling rain, and 
it is' reasonable to suppose that it will be equal 
all over the field. Thus you perceive that the 
rain would have to fall fast enough to increase on 
the plane until there wa<3 sutiicient weight in the 
dheet of moving water to take earth with it. And 
•you further perceive, that if it washed at all, il 
would be equal at all points of the plane, because 
il is perfect— the sheet of water being of equal 
weight and thickness, and moving with equal ve- 
locity at every point. It is admitted on all hands, 
that it is not the water that falls on land that 
Washes it ; but the collection of water from oth- 
er parts passing over it in a current having weight 
and velocity. Noth withstand ing the water that 
falls on the upper side of the plane has to pass 
across it, because of the perfectness of the plane, 
and the laws of gravitation, every part of the 
sheet is made to preserve its relative position, and 
can only be increased by the falling water ; 
hence the sheet of water will be too thin ever to 
materially injure the land. 

Now, sir, it 1 have made myself understood, 
the main point in the cuse is made out, and all 
that remains to be done is to apply it. 

Perfectly horizontal rows, and perfectly paral- 
lei to each (other, form a perfect inclined plane, 
no matter how many various directions they rnay 
take, or however serpentine they may be» The 



first, or guide furrow, being level, suppose the 
land to fall one inch in five feet, and the next 
rows being run parallel to, and just five feet 
from the guide rows, would make an inclined 
plane of one inch in five feet, and just no with all 
the other parallel rows to that guide furrow. 
Thus the various guide furrows described in my 
communication of the 15th of June, are the gov. 
erning rows, to which the parallel rows are run 
— and when properly run, an inclined plane is 
formed, taking any one row with the row next 
above and next below. The necessary inclined 
or graded ditches having been made, the land 
bedded up on a level, and planted, if you please, 
or if you would rather, will you suppose the crop 
to have been ploughed over, and then, hy way of 
testing your Work, you have a heavy fall of rain, 
sufficient, we will suppose, to overrun the water- 
furrows, or finishing furrow, between your beds. 
We will now see the result. The rows being lev- 
el, the water stands in the water- furrows, or mid- 
die between the rows, equally from one end to 
the other ; and when it can hold no more, it then 
passes over the bed below, from one end to the 
other. And just so with all the rows in the field, 
if the depth of the water-fiirrow is about the same 
and a good level is preserved. The water- fur. 
row will overflow as soon on the hill-top as on 
the hill-side, or in the valley ; and altbongh the 
same row may pass round the side of a hill, and 
through a valley, and over comparatively level 
land, it will overflow at all points at the sanno 
time, simply because the row is level, the water 
remaining where it falls until the water- furrow 
is full. The water furrows becoming full at tbe 
same time, they all flow over simultaneously. 
Thus a sheet is formed, and takes its direction 
down the different planes, and is received by the 
ditches below and borne out of the field. Now, 
there would be no necessity for the ditches, if 
you could keep up your inclined plane perfect 
throughout the field, which you could do but for 
the various undulations of the land. These un- 
dulations compel you to have as many inclined 
planes as there are changes in the surface ; and 
not unfrequently they face each other, or, in other 
words, incline towards each other, having a bot- 
torn between them, reaching from the base of the 
one to the base of the other. Thus you perceive 
that the water of these two planes must meet, un- 
less prevented by a ditch. 1 mean then to say, 
that by this system, such an inclined plane is 
formed as to receive the water bv the ditches 
befbro it can become embodied, afler overflowing 
the water- furrows. 

I tried the horizontal svstem for several years 
without the ditches, and with moderate rains my 
success was satisfactory ; hut when the rain was 
80 great as to overflow my water-furrotvs, mis- 
chief was done to the land just in proportion to 
the extent of the rain. It is easy to perceive why 
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1 did not then succeed. The various inclined 
planes formed by the borisontal rows, over which 
the various sheets of water were moving bv the 
overflowing of the water-furrows, passed down 
their respective planes ; and because of the vari- 
ous changes in the planes by the undulations of 
the land, the water was necessarily thrown into 
bodies, and a wash Was inevitable. Properly 
graded and located, ditches are a sovereign rem- 
edy, and since I have united them with the hori- 
zontal system, my success has been perfectly 
satisfactory. 

Another reason is, that in all rains, whether 
great or small, that <ro not overflow the water. 
furrows, the water is retained within the rows on 
which it falls ; consequently the water is more 
equally didtilbuted over the fields than if it was 
permitted to run from the hills to the vallies. 

Again ; by the falling of rain the lighter and 
finer particles of the earth are taken up and float 
in the water, which is called sediment, and all of 
which is retained to the land, if the water is held 
by the water- fur rows; and if the water- furrows 
overflow, even then mueh more is retained than 
by any other system ; because, as soon as the 
rain ceases, the overflowing water passes ofii* by 
the aid of the ditches, the water- furrows retain- 
ing all that they can hold, the sediment contained 
in which is retained to the land. 

Again ; by this system, a less amount of rain 
will suflice to make a crop. In all moderate 
^ains all the water is retained to the land, and just 
where it falls; consequently moisture is longer 
retained and more perfectly equalised than if the 
Water had been permitted to run down the decliv- 
ities to the bottoms, and in many cases out of the 
field. 

Lastly ; land will retain its fertility longer un- 
der this system than any other; and if reduced 
to poverty by the old kill and cripple system, can 
by this the sooner be restored and brought back 
to its maiden fertility, ell other things being equal. 
To establish this point, one plain and simple rea- 
son will suiiioe. Whea a piece of land is first 
reduced to cultivation, if a f^ystem should be es- 
tablished that would perfectly protect it from 
washing, whereby all the offal from the crops 
would be retained to the land, it certainly can- 
not deterioriite as if its soil was floated ofl' by ev. 
ery heavy fall of rain. In the one case, its fer- 
tility is only reduced by giving up the necessary 
quantity of food for the growing crop ; while in 
the other case the same thing is done, and the 
washing of the land besides, which, in wet years 
like the present, amounts to much more than the 
necessary food for the- crop. The same sort of 
reaosning will apply to the reclaiming of exhaus- 
ted land. The manure applied to save whiit is 
consumed by the plant, is retained on the land, 
if washing is prevented ; while, on the other 
hand, if the land is permitted to wash, by the end 



of the yeat* the ctx>p and the Washing together 
will exhaust all the manure that may haVe beett 
dpplied in the spring. 

More might be said, but I deem it unnecessary* 
if the arguments already submitted are not suf^ 
ficient to establish the groUnd assumed ^ other ai- 
gumenis would be equally linaValling* 

The next point before me is to answer or reply 
to n few of the most prominent objections to the 
system, raised by men who admit its utility but 
excuse themselves from its practice for (to them) 
many weighty good reasons. One very common 
oojection is, the number of short rows that neces- 
sarily occur in the horizontal cultivation — alled- 
ging that as much work cannot be done. To 
this objection I will remark, ihat on ordinary ly- 
ing land, there are as many, so much increased 
in length over what they would be if run direct, 
ly across the field, that tht-y more than overbal* 
ance the short rows. In other words, I doubt 
whether a horse has to turn as often in the hori* 
zontal culture as in the straight, save on Very 
knobby land. But admit that they have^ and 
even one fourth more, what is that compared to 
the saving of the land ? 

Another objection is, that the ploughing cannot 
be as well done on those sharp turns that frequent- 
Iv occur on very knobby ground. I admit the 
force of this objection ; but contend that they 
seldom occur in ordinarily lying fai^ms. But 
even this should not deter us from trying to save 
our land, and supplying the deficiency by a little 
more hard work at those places. I however, 
maintain that gradual curves can be ploughed as 
well as straight rows, and quite as much in the 
day, and with more ease to the hand and horse, 
as they are all the time moving on a level. 

But again it is objected, that this system re- 
quires the constant attention of the owner or man- 
ager to have it correctly done, and necessarily 
consumes much of his time in actual labor, in 
laying ofl*the land* All of which I admit, with* 
out feeling or seeing the force of the objection. 
"If you want a thing done, send your servant ; 
but if you want it well done, go yourself," is an 
old saying, and as true as it is ancient. My ex-* 
perience in life has been, that if I had any busi- 
ness well done, I had to superintend it in person. 
The objection, however, amounts to nothing ; be- 
cause it is the duty of the owner or manager to 
attend strictly in person to every branch of his 
business. Therefore he should be there, wheth- 
er the rows are to be run straight or crooked — ^to 
say nothing of the advantage that is to be derived. 
By way of encouragement to those who make a 
mountain of this objection, I will remark that sev- 
eral of my fields were laid ofl^by a servant— I 
being present often enough to give him the start- 
in points — and the work is as eifcctual as any on 
the farm. By way of overbalancing all the ob- 
jections that have been or can be raised, I asseit 
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it will prevent hilly land from washing, and ex 
perience has proved ihe fact. If higher testimo- 
ny is wanting, I invite any gentleman who de- 
sires it, to give me a call, and he shall have a 
peactical illustration of the fact. 

I now come to speak of the various systems that 
are intended to supersede the one I advocate and 
practice* And 1 might sum them all up together 
and dispose of them all with the same answer, as 
they are all liable to the same objection. It 
might, however, be considered too summary a 
notice, and not sufficiently respectful ; therefore, 
I will name only a few, and point out their defects. 

Perhaps the most common practice is to run 
the rows on a level by the eye, or take the gene- 
ral advantage of the hill, making turn rows oc- 
casionally where the hill makes any material 
change. Now, it certainly will not be consider- 
ed necessary for me to enter into an argument to 
show that neither of these systems can prevent the 
Water from embodying when there is a h<javy fall 
of rain. A moment's reflection will convince ail 
that a level row cannot be run by the eye ; and 
if the row is not level, the water must necessarily 
be drawn to different points, in consequence of 
which a body will be formed, the ditch filled up 
with dirt, and the land washed. The other me- 
thod spoken of will in many cases bring out the 
water by the rows from both sides into the turn- 
ing row ; a current is then formed, and a guliey 
is the consequence, with the filling of the ditch 
below. 1 speak advisedly, having travelled over 
the ground in my early efforts to prevent my 
land from washing. I therefore assert, without 
any fear of successful contradiction, that neither 
of these methods will do. 

A more common practice, and very strongly 
advocated by many, is to run the rows with and 
parallel to the ditches, beginning below the ditch 
and finishing with short rows above the next ditch 
below. The reason urged for this system is, 
that each row will carry off its own water. Well, 
this looks very well on paper ; but why, allow 
me to ask, will you be at the trouble of cutting 
ditciies ? If your rows are to carry off their own 
water, you certainly have no use for them, save 
for the few short rows that would need an outlet 
for their water. I must be allowed to call in 
question the fact, and deny that the rows will bear 
off their own water, save a few of the first. If 
the fall of the land at all points of the field is the 
same, a number might do it ordinarily — not more 
than five or six. Suppose the land at one side of 
the field falls very abruptly, and at the other very 
slightly, and suppose the fall of the ditches is 
from the abrupt side to that which is gradual, you 
will readily perceive that the water will run the 
contrary way from the one you intended, in a 
very few rows from the ditch ; because the grade 
is soon lost by the land falling rauch faster at one 
side of the field than th« other. But tlii« is not 



all ; the natural undulations of the land would 
soon destroy your grade, and cause the water to 
flow to the same row, when a current would be 
formed, and the shortest direction taken down the 
hill, increasing in volume as it went, taking with 
it a sufficient quantity of earth to fill up the ditch 
below. For the sake of further illustration, we 
will admit that the rows may be so graded 
as to bear off their own water, without materi- 
ally washing the rows, and then the system isob* 
jectionable ; because the water would take with 
it all the sediment, and waste the water in hasty 
showers. This system has done and is still doing 
much mischief to land. 

And again ; another method is to so grade the 
rows that each one will empty its water into the 
ditch below. But this is subject to the same ob- 
jection as running the rows parallel to the ditch- 
es. The common undulations of the land will be 
sure to embody the water ; and besides this, an- 
other objection would be prominent, provided the 
rows could be so run that each one could empty 
its water into the ditch, which is, that in hard 
rains, the rows would carry a sufficient quantity 
of sand to fill up the ditches, unless they had 
the favorite fall of my very particular friend, 
o^ six inches to every twelve feet. Besides this, it 
would be liable to the objection of wasting light 
showers, and taking with the water the sediment 
or finer particles of the earth. 

Once more, and I shall have done with this fa- 
vorite system ; and although it is the last I shall 
mention, it is not the less plausible. Neverthe- 
less, you will find that its utility exists more in 
the imagination of the author than in reality. 

But to the system. First, lay off the necessary 
inclined ditches ; then run about three parallel 
rows on each side of the ditch, and lay off the bal- 
ance of the land by a perfect level. The author 
and practitioner of this system claimed for it 
that each parallel row would carry off its own 
water, and that you could cultivate the land bet- 
ter near the ditches, than if you crossed them with 
the rows. "All is not gold that glitters;" so 
with this theory — it will not bear the test of ex- 
amination. It is subject to two objections : first, 
because in ploughing the horizontal rows, which 
would be bounded on each side by the parallel 
rows to the ditches, and would be what is tech- 
nically called butting rows, you would have to 
turn round, making your outside parallel to the, 
butting row, and consequently a turning row to 
the horizontal rows, which would increase the 
turning at least fiiiy per cent — already loo great 
an objection with some. The second objection is 
that tiiere is no necessity for the ditches, for the 
reason that where the rain is so great as to over- 
flow the water-furrows where the land is laid off 
on a level, the sheet of water in its downward 
passage will first reach the rows parallel to the 
ditch, when tke sheet will be broken — the parallel 
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foWB having the same fall as the ditch, the water 
oaturally will take down them, and will never 
reach the ditch, unless the rain be one of the 
largest kind. I deny, too, that the land can be 
cultivated better and more economically near the 



a divinity, or, at least, held as an object of extreme 
veneration. 

The domesticated species of oxen is, in all its 
varieties, materially altered from its wild paren- 
tage. Influenced by climate, peculiar feeding, 



one half of their width from the ditch, while those 
that cross the ditch can be cultivated entirely up 
to the ditch, pains being taken. 

I have now, complied with my promise to you 
of the 15th of June, and respectfully submit the 
defence for your decision, as well as the system 
there described, hoping you will give it a critical 
investigation, and expose its defects, if you find 
tbem to exist. 

I am undetermined as to which class of your 
interrogatories I will answer in my next, or Sep- 
tember letter ; but will conclude in all good time 
fcr you to hear from roe again in that month. 

With regard. 

Your most oh't servaat, 

R. S. HARD WICK. 
Jocassie, Hancock Co., Ga., > 
July 15th, 1847. \ 



ditch; because the pvallel rows must be at least and training in a state of subjection, its bony 

"" ' structure is diminished in bulk and power, its fe. 

rocity tamed, and its tractability greatly^improved. 
Our observations will refer chiefly to the Cow, 
on which very great changes have been eflTected 
by domestication ; the most remarkable of these 
alterations has been in the capacity for giving 
milk. In a wild state, the udder is small, and 
shrinks into an insignificant compass when the 
duty of suckling is over; but when domesticated 
for the sake of its milk, and that liquid is drawn 
copiously from it by artificial means, the lacteal 
or milk-secreting vessels, enlarge, and the udder 
expands, so as to become a prominent feature in 
the animal. In this manner, by constant exer- 
cise, the economy of the cultivated species of 
Cows has been permanently altered, and rendered 
suitable to the demands which are constantly 
made on it. Vet it is important to remark that 
those milk-yielding powers are not equal in the 
diflferent varieties or breeds of cows. Some breeds, 
from the influence of circumstances, give a large 
quantity of milk, but of a thin poor quality, while 
others yield less milk, but of a good rich quality. 
Whether, then, the cow-keeper wish quantity or 
quality, is the question for him to solve in making 
a selection of stock. In general, near large 
towns, where the demand for milk is considera. 
ble, the object of dairymen is to keep Cows which 
will give a large quantity of milk, no matter of 
what sort. Private families in the country are 
more regardful of the quality of the article ; they 
wish a little milk which is good, some fine cream, 
and perhaps also some sweet butter and cheese ; 
and on that account are more careful in the ae. 
lection of their Cows. For those who go for 
mere quantity, and yet have some^ honest scru- 
ples lefl about resorting to the jn/mp, the old fash- 
ioned, large-framed, big-boned Holdemess would 
do best; while for cream only, for family use, 
no breed can compare, in color and richness of 
milk, with the ewe-necked, deer-looking, ragged, 
boned, Aldemey* This breed may be seen at 
Roswell House, residence of Mr. Colt, Paterson, 
New Jersey. 

Dried Fruit. — Horace Greely, in his letters 
from Paris, says that nicely prepared dried peaqb- 
es would find a ready sale in London and other 
markets, if the article were introduced to public 
notice. May we not reasonably believe than an 
enormous business is yet to open to this country, 
in the way ofthe culture and drying the very best 
fruits for exportation, their weight being thus so 
much reduced as to cost littlo for transporta 
\ tioa? 



THE COW AND THE DAIRY, 

BT JOHN S. SKINNER. 

Next to the horse, the Cow is justly valued as 
the most useful animal which man has been able 
to domesticate and retain permanently in his ser- 
vice. The Ox tribe, of which it is the female, 
belongs to the order Ruminantia, in the class 
Mammalia; these terms implying that the ani- 
mals ruminate or chew their food a second time, 
and have mnmmcB or teats, with which they suck- 
le their young. In the Ox tribe there are diffe- 
rent genera and species, all more or less differing 
from each other. 

The Wild Breed, from being untameable, can 
only be kept within walls or good fences ; conse- 
quently, very few of them are now to be met 
with, except in the parks of some English gentle- 
men, who keep them for ornament and as a curi- 
osity. Their color is invariably of a creamy 
white ; muzzle black ; the whole of the inside of 
the ear, and about one third ofthe outside from 
the tip downward, red ; horn white, with black 
tips very tine, and bent upward ; some of the 
Bulls have a thin upright mane, about 4 or 5 
inches long. The weight of the Oxen is from 
460 to 5i0 pounds, and the Cows from 280 to 450 
pounds. The beef is finely marbled, and of ex- 
cellent flavor. 

Of the domesticated ox, the varieties, from the 
efiect of cultivation, are now very numerous. 
The ox, in one or other of its genera, and for the 
sake of its labor as a beast of draught, its flesh, 
or the milk of its female, has been domesticated 
and carefully reared from the earliest times — in 
some countries having been raised to the rank of 
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[From tbe ScoUish Jouruia of Agriculture.] 

THE IMPORTANCE OF LIGHT. 

The importance of a good supply of light has 
long been overlooked, and it has only been with- 
in a very recent period that the subject has at all 
been considered. The result of the investigations 
on light has proved that a close and intimate con- 
hex ion exists between it and the performance of 
the higher functions of animal and vegetable ex- 
istence. Plant a pea, for instance, in a dark 
cellar, and what is the consequence? It takes 
I'oot, and grows, doubtless ; but are the shoots it 
throws out vigorous, and possessed of that healthy 
green color, the effect of the existence of healthy 
juices? No. Pale and sickly, the plant droops 
—growing still, but never arriving" at fructify- 
ing n(^aturity. As with vegetattle, so with animal 
life. In many of our large towns are dark cel- 
lars and rooms, lanes and alleys, into which the 
glorious light of day never enters, and which are 
inhabited by wretched beings — the grown up, 
pale and sickly ; the young, stunted and de- 
formed. And not the less marked or decided is 
the state of things in this respect, as witnessed in 
the country districts — windows few in number, 
aod so miserably deficient in size that all the light 
admitted only serves to make **the darkess visi- 
ble." To one who knows the effect of light up- 
on health, such specimens of ignorance on the 
part of our cottage-builders is calculated to give 
extreme paio. 

Mr. Ward, of London, has been instrumental 
in drawing much attention to the influence of light 
upon health. In his examination before the 
Health of Towns Commission, he stated that du- 
ring a practice of thirty year^ in a densely pop- 
ulated neighborhood, his attention W3S repeatedly 
drawn to the influence of light, not only as a most 
efficient means of preventing disease, but like- 
wise as tending materially to render disease mild- 
er when it ocpurs, aqd more amenable to medical 
and other treatment. And he also gave the fol- 
lowing remarkable illustration : Dupuytren, a 
. very celebrated physician of Paris, mentions the 
oase of the lady whose disease had baffled the 
3kill of several eminent practitioners. This lady 
resided in a dark room into which the sun never 
shown, in one of the narrow streets of Paris. 
After a careful examination, Dupuytren was led 
to refer her complaint to the absence of light ; a 
removal to a cheerful situation was recommended, 
and was attended with beneficial results, her dis- 
ease completely vanishing. Dr. Edwards insti- 
tuted a set of experiments, which serve to show 
the importance of light. He proved that if tad- 
poles are nourished with proper food, and exposed 
to the con3tantly renewed contact of water, in or- 
der to maintain their beneficial respiration, but 
entirely deprived of light — although they contin- 
ue growing, their metamorphosis into the condition 



of air breathing animals is arrested, and they 
remain in the form of large tad-poles. It is du- 
ring childhood that the evil efTects of want of light 
is most directly influential in acting injuriously 
on the full physical developement. The strength 
and constitution of the man is very much depend- 
ent on his early rearing during childhood. 
Whatever stints tbe growth of a child operates on 
his physical capacity for labor. The want of 
light exercises another influence wonby of being 
noted — a moral one. This is so self-evident that 
the statement scarcely requires a proof. Tbe 
more dark corners you have in the dwellings of 
the poor, the greateramount of filth and dirt, and 
their sure concomitants, we may add, careless- 
ness and disease. There is every inducement 
in an ill-lighted house, for the inhabitants to be- 
come careless and indifferent as to personal and 
household cleanliness. 



[From tbe Albany CylUvAtor.] 

THORN HEDGKS. 

As our woodlands are getting short of wood 
for fences, it is time for us to be looking out for 
something more durable. [ have thought about 
thorn hedges, and I may give your readers sonae 
information on the rearing and planting of these 
hedges. 

The seed are gathered from the thorn in 
autumn, and mixed up with dry earth ; through 
the winter, (this is the manner in Scotland,) and 
in the spring, they sow them broadcast in beds ; 
the first year part of them come up and grow 
through the summer, when they are trans- 
planted in the spring in the nursery ; and for two 
succeeding years they stiM come in the beds. 
They then let them grow two or three years be- 
fore they plant out into hedges, when the nurse- 
ryman puts them into bunches of one hundred 
each, and cuts the small tops and roots oflT, and 
they are ready for planting. There are various 
ways, sometimes on level ground, but the com- 
mon way is in ditches. We will take that way. 
Say the fence is to be made alongside of a road 
— ^the men employed to be provided with a spade, 
a shovel, and pick or mattock — the latter being 
necessary when the ground is hard and stony. 
The first thing to be done is to set up two 
sticks, one at each end of the ditch ; then set in 
two or three more in a straight line, and stretch 
the line along the stakes ; then, with the shovel, 
(the shovel is such as those they call the Irish 
shovels, only a little larger, and the handle no 
longer than a spade handle,} the line being 
stretched along the stakes, he turns his face to 
the road, and cuts along the line with the shov- 
el, sloping back considerably; then turns back 
and cuts the other way, at about a foot frpm 
the other line ; next he cuts across the sod and 
I turns it over, but keeps it back about four inches 
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from the Up of the ditch, so that it forms en oi&t t 
called the water table. They then shovel sonie 
of the best soil from where they took out tho sod, 
and level it all off ready for the thorns. Then 
take a bunch of thorns and lay them on a level, 
with the roots into the ditch, with their tops hard- 
ly out of the edge of the sod, so that they will not 
be hangiog by the roots when the frost moulders 
away the earth. They are laid about three inch- 
es apart. This done, they shovel out of the bot- 
tom of the ditch on top of the thorns, until the 
ditch be two feet, and sometimes more, deep. 
They then clap all along the face of the ditch, to 
make it solid and compact. It is then finished 
with the exception of the fence. The fence is 
made by driving stakes on the top of the ditch, 
lour to the rod, and nailing on two boards, three or 
iCbur inches broad. 

1 bate been a long time in this country, and 
have had an opportunity of trying experiments, 
and I find that thorns from the old country do 
not thrive well here. VVliether it is owing to the 
climate, or the snow lying on them so deep in 
the winter, I do not know. 

I am now about to make some inquiry among 
your readers, as to bow the thorn in this country 
would do. I have read your CuUivaior several 
years, and I do not remember to have seen any- 
thing with respect to that, except the Osage Or. 
enge hedges, and that yet remains to be proved. 
Will you please inform, through the columns of 
your paper, whether any one has made the ex- 
periment, and how they have succeeded, and how 
they planted ? Robert Shell. 



■ [From the American Agriculturist.J 

INEXHAUSTIBLE SUPPLY OF GUANO. 

Many of our farmers have been deterred from 
making use of guano from an apprehension that 
the supply might fail, and that so powerful a 
stimulus would injure the soil, unless the same 
substance could be annually applied. Erroneous 
as this last notion is, it will perhaps be more or 
less entertained, until repeated experiments shall 
have shown in this country, as in others, that its 
tendency is permanently invigorating. 

The fear that there will not be found an ample 
supply on the coast of Peru alone, for the' wants 
of Europe and the United States, will cease with 
those who can give credit to an official report 
made to the Peruvian government in 1842, and 
published at Lima, under the authority of the 
Treasury department {Minisierio de Hacienda.) 
This report gives the result of a survey made by 
order of the Peruvian governmentt of the three 
islets near Pisco, in latitude about 14 deg. south, 
called the Chinch as, where is found oiie of the 
many deposits of guano which abound on the coast 
pf Peru and Bolivia, to an extent of 800 miles. 
The survey or; afler some remarks upon the na- 



ture and origin of guano, states, that from ad- 
measurement, he found the superficial extent of 
the deposits on these three islets to be 1,554,400 
square varas (the vara is computed at 83^ inches, 
English ;) and the depth to vary according to 
the irregular surface of the rock upon which it 
is based ; but niakiner liberal allowance for the 
points of rock rising above the bed of the general 
mass, he calculates an average depth of 60 varas, 
which gives the sum total of 93,264,360 cubic 
varas. The report adds, "the cubic vara of 
guano as found in these deposits weighs more 
than half a ton ; but taking no account of the ex- 
cess, we have here 46,632,180 tons, which if ex- 
tracted nt the rate of 50,000 tons per annum, 
would last more than 900 years ; and valued Oi 
$50 per ton, amounts to $2,331,609,000, a sum 
such as no mine has yet produced." 

Making every reasonable allowance for errors 
of survey, and over estimate of depth, 1 think 
here is abundant evidence that Peru, from these 
islets alone, can supply the world with guano for 
many generations. Edwin Bartlett. 

JSew York, May 12, 1845. , , ^ , ^ ,* '^' 

To Farmeks' Boys— 'A Hint. — The writer t. 
of these remarks was once a farmers' boy, and 
speaks from experience when he recommends 
all farmers' boys to keep a daily register of 
everything interesting coming under their ob- 
servation, relative to their business. The time 
.of planting or sowing crops, with the results of 
late or early planting appended ; the efiTects of 
any peculiar mode of manuring ; the benefit or 
detriment from thick or thin sowing; the kind 
of seed ; the time or manner of harvesting ; 
the results of draining, of deep or shallow plough* 
ing, and of numerous other matters-— especially 
including the cost and profit of each crop— if ac- 
curately recorded, would not fail to yield a great 
deal of interest as well as usefulness. The time 
of the appearance of birds and insects, the flower* 
ing and fruiting of trees, or anything else in re- 
lation to nature and its productions, would assist 
very much the acquirement of knowledge on 
these subjects, if made a matter of record. I am 
sure it would be a delightful employment, both at 
the time, and by its examination afterwards. 

Now, all that is necessary is to get a small 
blank book, with a flexible leather cover, which 
may be had for a dime at any book or stationary 
store, and rule each page into two columns 
— the first for the record of planting, sowing, 
and all other operations during their earlier stages 
and the second column for the registry of the re- 
sults, directly opposite, on the same page. By 
comparing these results with the operations that 
produced them, a great deal of valuable practical 
knowledge would be obtained. 

Another advaniage might result from this prac- 
.ticc. When any operation was deferred till too 
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late, and loss was occasioned thereby, make a 
memorandumof this fact at the proper place in 
the second column, by the examination of which 
the second year, this difficulty might be avoided. 
Many failures occur from a want of seasonable 
attention ; such a journal would therefore leave 
an excellent memorandum book to refer to daily 
the second year, or any other year afterwards, to 
remind one of what must be done at the time* 

Would not this be worth a thousand times its 
oost, by way of making accurate, intelligent, 
practical and successful farmers, of lads and 
young men in the country, besides improving 
their knowledge of writing ? — Alb, Cultivator, 



[From the Albanj CuliiTator.] 

ANALYSIS OF SOILS AND PULVERL 

ZATION. 

Our readers are aware that we have always 
urged the insufficiency of simple analysis to 
determine the real value and productiveness of 
soils. Ingredients must not only be in suffi. 
cient quantity, but must be in such a state as 
to be accessible to plants during their growth. 
Nitrogen, for example, is admitted to be of the 
greatest importance to growing plants, yet eve- 
ry plant in the world grows in an atmosphere 
consisting of four- fifths of this ingredient in a 
free state, without being in the least benefitted by 
its presence ; while the infinitessimal portions 
carried down as ammonia by the descent of 
rain, are eagerly caught and assimilated. 

A late number of Silliman's Journal contains 
an analysis by D. A. Wells, of the soils of 
the best '♦bottom land" in Ohio, strongly cor- 
roborating thi« view of the subject. One spec- 
imen examined was from a field which had ()een 
planted successively for eighteen years with corn, 
and had continued to yield without diminution, 
fleventy to eighty bushels per acre. Another soil 
examined had been cultivated fifty-one years, 
with forty-five crops of com, and two or three of 
wheat, with scarcely diminished fertility, yield- 
ing now eighty bushels of corn per acre. And 
yet D. A. Wells informs us that these soils, 
**yielding whh little or no culture, from seventy 
to eighty bushels per acre, are no better, so far 
as their mineral composition is concerned, Vian 
many of the Massachusetts soils which have a 
reputation for sterility. ^^ The question imme- 
diately arises, to what do they owe their ex- 
traordinary productiveness ? Doubtless, in a 
considerable degree, to their large portion of 
organic constituents, but mainly, in the opinion 
ofD. A. Wells, to ihe fineness of their particles. 
In commencing their examination, it was found 
that sieves ordinarily used would not answer ; 
those were therefore procured which were made 
of the finest gauze, the largest meshes of which, 
by accurate measurement, did net exceed one 



sixtieth of an inch in diame-ter. One huQ^red 
parts of several specimens of soil passed through 
this sieve, left a coarse residue of from one and 
a half to seven parts, and this residue was partly 
vegetable fibres and undecom posed organio 
matter. "This remarkable comminution of par- 
ticles gives at once a clue to the secret of their 
great fertility. With this fineness an increased 
power is given to a soil for the absorption, reten- 
tion and condension of moisture, carbonic acid, 
and ammonia, an opportunity for the free permea- 
tion of atmospheric air, a fiicility to the rootlets of 
plants for extension, and consequently increased 
facility for receiving and appropriating nourish- 
ment." This is proved in a remarkable man- 
ner by the double and often triple crops ob- 
tained from thoroughly draining a wet soil, 
without the least alteration in its composition ; 
and also by the utter uselessness of coarse mo^ 
nure badly mixed with earth in a dry sea^n. 



[Ftom the Agriealtor.] 

GUANO vs. MANURE AND MARL COM- 

POST. 

Mr. Coggins, who works on shares a farm 
belonging to Henry P. Havens, near to Port 
Washington, New Jersey, made a most con- 
clusive experiment of the value of Guano the 
past season. Not only did he prove the intrin- 
sic value, as a fertilizer, of Guano itself, but 
that it is superior to any other manure at the 
same cost. He manured his potato crop with 
twelve loads of compost, made of equal parts 
of good stable manure and Middletown marl — a 
good fertilizer, though not quite equal to the 
Squankum marl. Failing in his supply of 
compost, he procured guano to finish his field, 
and applied 250 lbs. per acre, unwittingly in 
the drills with the seed, by which one-twelfth 
was destroyed. Now for the result. Do you 
expect you will be satisfied if the guano pro- 
duces half as much as the manure ? as we 
suppose that is about the ratio of cost. Of 
course none of the advocates of old systems will 
expect more. Will they believe the fact that 
the manured portion of the field yielded ten 
barrels per acre; and the guanoed portion twen- 
ty-two barrels, of a quality so much superior 
they brought $2 a barrel, while the others 
brought $1 75 ; making a difference in favor 
of the guano ot $26 50 per acre, notwithstand- 
ing a loss of one-tweMlh of the seed from want 
of information how to use the guano. 

Mr. Coggln remarked, "it woujd have been 
better for me if 1 had thrown away the manure 
and never dug the marl, and had purchased 
and used guano upon all my crop.'' And so 
it would ; and yet we cannot recommend such 
a course altogether. We do recommend, how- 
ever, buying guopo in preference to any othey 
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We do know it is more eoooomical 
ta buy and use guano than it is to dig and 
haul marl ; aod much more so than it is to 
haul street manure, even if it could be had 
within a mile of the place of using it, for noth- 
ing^ ^ - 
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Wm. Stricki^avd, Book-B^lcr, No. 28, Da.iipUnBtree 
ta our >e«at ia Mobile, vbo irill TeaiiTe eabsoripttoi 
and famish tha p^er to Bubicribera. 

Mr. Akdb TaATisja our agent at Q^MTiIle, Sumter 
Bimnt;. 

G-IM. BKinotpa ud Hr. Tdkkex an am traToIling 
■senta. 



0;:^ Our exchanges aod correspondents wilt 
please obaerve to direct any matter for the Ameri- 
can Cotton Planter, to N. B. Cloud, Locktand ?, 
O., Macon county, Ala., till further notice. 

(fir Our subscribers will take notice, that 
our terms are invariably cash, the receipt of the 
journal ia the beat evidence that we have received 
the doBar. Any subscriber, having ordered the 
JMiper in compliance with the terms, will confer 
a fiivor, should it fail to reach him, by informing 
uaatonoe. It will readily perceived that this 
■rrangemeid will save much unnecessary trou- 
U«, and be entirely satisfactory. 



ft^ Our friends will perceive, by the receipt 
of this, the second and February number of tha 
a Cotton Planter, that its publit^on Li % 
(ised &at. We have not yet reaeived tha num^ 
berof subscribera neoessary to sustain the pub< 
lication, we have, however, received such en* 
couragement from the friends of the enterprize^ 

the various sections of the country, as to iQ. 
duoe us to go fbrvard with the work. If Um 
eottoD planters of the oouatry, and espeotally 
of Alabama, wish a publioation of thia aharaa. 
bold and fearless advooate of our own pe- 
culiar industry, a caterer Ibr the oommoa goodi 
—neatly and tastefully arranged, and equal, In 
all respects, in its meohanioal execution, to tin 
oldest aad beat agrionltural publioationa ia. tb* 
country,— .it is only Deeesaary to ftirniah a nitk 
scriptton list sufficient to sustain it. We ask no 
more,— Miot a picayune, for our attention and do* 
votion to this home eaterprize. 

Those persons holding subsoriptEon llata voA ' 
others who have iotereated theniselves In proov* 
ring subscribera, will please forward at onoot 
that we may have (be names and send forward 
the paper. The cash system will be strictly ob- 
served and adhered to. Ko name will be eotar* 
ed on our book, nr the paper sent, (exoept an % 
specimen,) unless the money sooompany the ofr 



0:^ It will be observed by the merohants of 
our oitiea and large towns, and the meohanics 
»tid manufacturers of the country, who would 
sell to the planter, that the American Cotton 
Plantar affords a fine opportunity for advertising. 
Its oirculation is mainly among the conaumers of 
their warea, and its form and neatness of style 
such as to secure its preservation. 



0^ Wo avail ourselves of this early (Vpor- 
tunity, to disabuse the apprehension expeeaaad hj 
some, and, perhaps, enlertaiaed by othora, tl^t 
our journal, as its name might seem to import, ia 
to be devoted exclusively to cottoa and its im> 
proved culture. We had to hare soma nanUi 
and weseleoted that of "Amerioon Cotton Plai|> 
ter," because we regard the produstion of cottoii 
as an object of the very first importance anxNtf 
men. And though we intend to furnish our rw. 
ders with all the information we posaeaa, )md 
may be able at any and all times to eolleot, that 
will add to the value of thia ioduatry, we shall 
not, for a moment, loose sight of the cereal orc^ 
and their improvement,-i4n object of vital inter- 
est to the success of the Cotton Plantar. 

In our horticultural department we hope to 
interest and enlist the taste of the ladies of our 
country, with the gentlemen amatners of the 
beautiful and useful. Thia subject, too mueh 
neglected in the Southern and planting States,— 
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the natural home of flowers and fruits,— we in. 
tend shall have much of our attention, in all the 
several departments of floriculture, fruit culture, 
landscape gardening and vegetable gardening. — 
If we would endear home, "sweet home," to our- 
selves, to our sons and daughters, we must em- 
bellish homo with the beautiful and fragrant 
flowers, the cheerful evergreen and the twining 
vine. With this culture we are anxious to see 
illrodaced and displayed the true artistic taste, 
that all the sacred, hallowed influences of the 
homestead may become indellibly stamped upon 
the youth and rising generation of our country* 
Ii^ fshort, we intend to make the "American Cot- 
ton rifiDter'' a cabinet of useful, practical infer- 
n^ation on all subjects that appertain to the indus- 
try and improvements of our people. That we 
xpay be able to accomplish an object so desira- 
ble^.to make this journal acceptable to all, — to 
vary and diversify its pages, we solicit the aid 
of our friends, — ^ladies and gentlemen^ — ^to con- 
tribute to our columns- 

' fclr* We cannot permit this number of the 
Cotton Planter to go out, which announces to its 
g'everal friends and the planters especially of Al- 
abama, the fixed and determined publication of 
an agjicultural journal in this State, devoted to 
th6 best interest of the planter; without giving ex- 
pression of our sincere thanks to the man^y kind 
friends who have interested themselves in exten- 
dbg the circulation of our paper. To all, we 
wish a prosperous future in fruitful crops and 
iftipf^ving farms at home. We cannot, howev- 
er, resist the temptation in this connection, of 
perticularizing one of the many instances of dis- 
interested public spirited industry in behalf of 
this enterprise. We allude to our friend, Dr. J. 
F. DoETCH, of Wilcox county, who has furnish- 
ed a list of near 150 substribers, — most of them 
from that county. If twenty other gentlemen 
in the middle counties of Alabama, should de- 
termine to give the enterprise the same interest, 
ive should be quickly relieved of all apprehen- 
slon of suecess. Are there not so many that 
will determine with us, that the "American 
Cotton Planter shall succeed ? 

Thr ^uthebn Agriculturist is the title of 
^ new paper to be commenced shortly in S. C, 
^ited by A. G. & W. Summer. Success to it. 



O^We call the attention of oar cotton planters 
to our first article in this number, on the analy- 
sis of the cotton plant and seed, by the late Mr. 
Thomas Summer. Mr. Summer was a Southern 
man, raised amid the cotton ^elds of the South 
— a thoroughly educated man, and in the science 
of chemistry, was taught by the great master of 
the art, Liebig. The technicalities and abrevi- 
ations, difficult to be understood, should deter 
none from the careful examination of this article. 
We shall soon give an analysis of Indian corn 
wheat and the best of fertilizers, when the value 
of this article may be appreciated. The day ie 
at hand when these truths must be known and un- 
derstood by those who would succeed in the eco- 
nomical and profitable culture of our crops. 

STRAWBERRIES. 
Our readers will find in this number of onf 
paper, under the Hortcultural head, a most ex- 
cellent practical communication, by an amatuer 
of this delightful fruit. Mr. Peabody, too, is in 
our midst, with a fine supply of his acclimated 
Hovey's seedling, — a rare opportunity for our 
friends to commence the cultivation of the straw. 
berry as it may and should be done. Who will 
neglect longer to have strawberries and cream 
all summer ? 

THE PLANTERS' LEVEL. 

In this number of our journal we conclude- 
the admirable treatise of Mr. R. S. Harowick, 
upon the practice and the philosophy of his sys- 
tem of side- hill or grade ditching and horizontal 
culture. For the convenience of those of our 
planting friends who may wish or intend to avail 
themselves of the advantages of this system of 
improvement, the very first and most important 
step in plantation economy, we have obtained 
from the author a true draft of his instrument, 
which we have had engraved by our fellow-citi« 
zen, Mr. Swan, and which will enable any 
planter, that can manage tools at all, to construct 
a perfect "Planter's Level," with the directions 
so minutely detailed in the January number. 

We need not add anything by way of com- 
mending the superiority of this system of pro« 
tecting land, as the philosophy of the author, in 
this number, is incontrovertible, perfectly. And 
then the ease, rapidity and perfection by which 
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the work may be done, with an instruiaeat eo 
easily constructed — simple and perfect in itself 
—leave not the vestige of an argument why any 
and every cotton planter should not avail them- 
selves at once of the advantages of the system. 
We have the maiden soil of the very best plant- 
ing State in the Union, fresh and new ; why, 
then, with the living, practical examples and the 
advantages of the system, as realized in the hands 
of those who have adopted the system in portions 
of the older States, shall we not all, as wise and 
patriotic Alabamians, determine that no more 
ugly gullies or washes shall deface or waste our 
fields? With this perfect instrument any char- 
acter of rolling land may be graded, with grade 
ditches, and the rows horizontal! zed, not only to 
the perfect security of the land, but by leveling 
the culture, very much is gained to both hands 
and teams in performing the work of the crop. 
Then, again, to attempt a system of permanent 
improvement, upon undulating or rolling land* 
without first adopting a system of grade ditches 
and horozontal culture, is like the nursling story 
of the frog in the well, that "climbed up two 
feet in the day and fell back three at night." 

You may manure and fallow it» and loose it up 
by the best of culture, but like the slacked and 
pulverized earth on the sides and margins of gul- 
lies, it only facilitates its precipitation, by the 
next fall of rain, into the branch. But the use 
of this instrument not only retains the soil in 
your field, but it retains the shower of rain, la- 
den with the ammoniacal gases, washed out of 
the atmosphere on the soil where it falls, to feed 
your crops and make rich the land. 

THK Si)UTHERN LADIES' BOOK. 
We take pleasure in calling the attention of 
the young ladies and gentlemen, and indeed, all 
admirers of the fine arts ''in the sunny South," 
to the SoTTTHERN Ladies Book, just commenced 
and published in the city of New Orleans. It 
only needs the warm friendship and patronage 
of the South, to make it equal to any of the 
monthly, magazines in the country. W. T. 
Leonard & Co. Proprietors, No. 103, St. Charles 
New Orleans. Price 83 00. 



To Kill Lice in Poultry. — Boil onions, thick- 
en the water with meal, and feed to the poultry. 



HORTICULTURIST. 
Our young friends, who desire to cultivate a 
taste for the beautiful with the useful, will be 
pleased to learn that the Horticulturist, estab* 
lished by the late and lamented A. J. Downing, 
Esq. is to be continued in all its native spright* 
liness at Rochester, N. Y. edited by Mr. P. Bar- 
ry and published by Mr. James Viok, jr. at the 
very low price of two dollars. The Januarj( 
No. we have received, beautifully embellished 
and filled with a great variety of original and 
select matter on horticultural subjects. 

DIRECT IMPORTATION OF GUANO. 

Our Alabama Planters will observe, by refar* 
ence to the advertisement of Mr. T. Affleck, ia 
this number, tiiat by means of h'lB agency and 
the direct importation of Guano, from Peru, inta 
the port of New Orleans, this valuable fertilizer 
is to be afibrded there at from eight to ten doK 
lars less per ton than we have had to pay for it 
heretofore in Mobile. We are gratified to an* 
nounce this public spirited movement on the part 
of Mr. Affleck. We have written him on th« 
subject, and shall spare no pains to have an a. 
gency established in our own port. Mobile, for 
the sale of guano. The saving of ten dollars 
per ton is something of an object, but the guar- 
anty afforded by such agency in its direct im. 
portatioo, to those who purchase, that they are 
getting a genuine article of Peruvian guano, is 
an object of vast interest. 

Our friends will also perceive that Mr. Af- 
fleck's Rural Almanac is to be had in most of 
the large towns of our State. Our planters will 
find that this little work, besides answering all 
the purposes of an almanac, furnishes a great 
fund of useful information on all subjects con« 
nected with the farm, garden and orchards. 

Also, his plantation books for the convenienoo 
of the planter and overseer. And again, we 
would remind our friends, that Mr. Affleck is the 
proprietor of the Southern nurseries, where ev- 
ery variety of good fruit trees may be had. 



mtm^^^^^^t^^m 



By stabling and shedding stock through the 
winter, a saving of one-fourth of the food may 
be effticted-^that is, one-fourth less food will an- 
. swer, than when such stock may be exposed to 
the inclemencies of the weather. 
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CoitoA— 'Its ImproT'ed and trne Cmlture* 

No. 1.. 
. In the first, or January nnmber of this journal, we 
haye famished its readers with a concise, comprehensiye 
and interesting history of the Cotton Plant — and we think, 
not inappropriately. From this memoir, we derive at 
once, in the beginning of onr enterprize, all the informa- 
tion that is important to the American planter in a his- 
torical point of Yiew. While we may be surprised, in 
eontemplating this subject, at the slight interest, seem- 
ingly manifested in an article, that we now know to be 
Cf such paramount importance, by the inhabitants of 
the old world, who were acquainted partially with some 
of its uses for centuries prerious to the Christian era, 
there is, nerertheless, in such contemplation, a feature 
of gratnlation in the reflection, that it has been reserv- 
ed for the Anglo-American to derelope the true value of 
cotton to mai^dnd. Whatever may be the difference of 
opinion among planters, as to the causes producing the 
ttmoh oompUined of fluctuations in the market value of 
ootlo&t or M to the means by which these fluctuations 
•rt to bo obtlatod, there is a remarkable uniformity of 
opinion vmong all classes of men, as to the importance 
of our cotton, both commercially and nationally. The 
power and influence which it has acquired over the com- 
merce of the world in less than a century, is compara- 
ble to nothing but the fabled story of the young Hercu- 
les. It i» indeed, not only the controlling influence of 
oommeroe, but it is emphatically, the barometer of 



take of this peculiar interest and production. There i» 
no doubt at all, but that the prolific sou rce of all the 
evils and disadvantages so prejudicial to the planter's 
interest in the commercial value and sale of our cotton^, 
has been the careless and underrated valuation, almost, 
indeed, no valuation at all, which the planter himself 
has placed upon Cotton. It is on this position we place 
ourselves, and it is for this position we intend to do bat- 
tle, BO long as we are able to serve the productive Indus* 
try of this country, vis : that it is the planter alone — ^the 
intelligent, practical, industrious producer of Cotton— 
who is competent to fix the valuation of Cotton. 

These several predistinguishing traits of our pecu- 
liar industry, we shall discuss in the order in which they 
stand, after treating, as we are constrained to believe 
from practice and observation, of the improved and iru4 
Culture of Cotton* We intend to conduct it, in a series of 
short monthly numbers, in a bold, frank and candid man* 
ner, asking only the respect for our opinions and thepo* 
sitions we may assume, which we shall at all times most 
willingly accord to the opinions and positions of othem 
— a fair and candid consideration. 

In the practical part of this discussion, we intend to 
fiimish our readers with a synopsis of field notes, derived 
from a practice of twelve years, carefully conducted with 
a view of determiDing a system of rotation and shift of 
crops, adapted to the wants and true interest of the 
American Cotton Planter. We intend to go into all the 
minutia of the subject, from the collection of the mate- 



commeroe.— determining by its buoyancy or depression ^ial, preparatory to making compost manures, to the 



in the markets of the world, the value of all other in- 
dustrial interests or productions,— even breadstuffs, the 
Yery existence of man, obey the influence of American 
eotton, beyond the stem 'pressure of necessity itself. — 
Its national importance consists in the problem yet to be 
demon8tmted,-*-vliether or not cotton can be suocees- 
lully or profitably grown without the cotton region of 
the United States, by any labor at all, and certainly not 
Vy free labor. There are, however, other features of 
▼alue, sketohed dimly, it may be to some, in this grand 
developement, but to the far-seeing, who look upon the 
destiny of this noUe plant, beyond mere dollars and 
cents, these features appear distinctly and grow in im- 
portance. The extraordinary influence that our cotton 
has exercised in facilitating an intelligent, liberal and 
permanent civilisation of the inhabitants of the earth, 
during the last half century, clearly designate it as the 
true civiliser of man* Again, the obvious and unmis- 
takable influemoe that our cotton has had in promoting 
the peace of the world, shows it at once entitled to the 
importance of the great pacificator of mankind. Then 
again, as an element of political economy, our cotton, 
connected with our peculiar labor, which is alone capa- 
ble of producing cotton extensively, successfully and 
profitably, is evidently the true conservative and sus- 
taining power of this great and best of governments. 

This is the true and appropriate view, that it is alto- 
gether necessary OTSiy American cotton planter should 



closing process of collecting and preparing the Cotton for 
market. 

As the columns of the Cotton Planter will be open and 
free for all, we invite our planting friends, as a special 
favor to the cause of Improvement in the plantation econ- 
omy of our country, to contest every Inch of ground that 
we may attempt to occupy, which they, in their judge- 
ment, may believe to be contraiy to sound philosophy, 
or the trae interest of the planter. We feel onrselvog 
deeply interested in this important subject — the growing 
of American Cotton — and we regard it as truly a matter 
of the first importance that the true system and mode of 
culture should be at once ascertained; by which wo 
mean to be understood that system of plantation eoono* 
my and practice under it, in the production of Cotton^ 
that shall yield the greatest amount of Cotton, at the 
least possible expense in labor or soil. There are ftur 
planters perhaps that fully appreciate this extraordinary 

industry. 

In 1819, just one third of a century ago, our State, 
(Alabama,) the first new cotton State, was admitted into 
the Union. At that time the crop of the United States 
was, in round numbers, 500,000 bales, and now 
the crop of Alabama alone is 560,000 to 600,0001 nor 
will it be 83 years more before the crop of Alabama will 
number 8,800,000 1 — the probable crop at this time of 
the United States. Nor shall we then have attained the 
maximum of our capacity for producing Cotton. This 
is no idle speculation, but the result of actual, practical 
demonstration. 
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^lantotiott tonnnq. 



^ Edwards, Miss., Jan. 1852. 

No. 3. 

Bb. N. B. Cloud, 

DtcBT Sir: That Agriculture is, and shonld be, the 
important matter which should hold in subserricnoe hu- 
miui action — religion and Christianity ever excepted — it 
being the thing for which we were made, no man will 
deny ; nor that it is the great subject towards which 
tbought and action should tend, all other pursuits being 
only exceptions to the axiom. Admitting this in its 
length and breadth, I do not think that manufactures, 
commerce, &c., should be neglected by any people. Nor 
because I allude not to education in its fullest sense, do 
I think it should hold any second rank. For us to have 
the entire benefit of agriculture, education should hold 
« yery high rank. That we may use our education and 
our energy to the best advantage, we should encourage 
mechanics, and thus call into action manufactures and 
commerce. 

Though I regard agriculture as more essential as it is 
the primitive calling of man, yet I do not wish to make 
all other business pay tribute to the agriculturalist, fur- 
ther than that mutual dependence which the human fam- 
ily should encourage towards each other. The mechan- 
ic is far too near a friend to agriculture to give him any 
secondary position. Without the manufacturer we 
might make out, but with him we will flourish ; and, 
therefore, he is a partner in trade. Again, without the 
commercial man, we may exist as the Indian ; but with 
him all other callings are made to progress to a much 
higher niche of imprveoment than without him ; and 
^hos we find so intimate ft relation, such a bond of union 
• — so great a dependence— that we dare not draw the line 
of separation ; therefore, as an humble member of the 
agricultural family, fully and Toluntarily I offer to strike 
hands on the altar of my country's glory, and say we are 
^nal. 

y^ I would therefore recommend to one and all of my fel- 
/ lows (equals) to endeavor to encourage the one and the 
other. To be a great and happy people, I believe it to 
be our duty to encourage as many branches of manufac- 
ture — including all the mechanical arts — as may be in 
our power. At the same time, I cannot see why I should 
not, within myself, do something. To illustrate : I think 
I might, on my own farm, make my hoe and axe handles, 
without its being said that I oppose the carpenter. If a 
paling fall off the fence, I need not send for a carpenter 
to drive two nails. My chief business should be agricul- 
ture, but I can at times do much which is neither plow- 
ing, hoiog, clearing or fencing. 

I would not condemn the carpenter who made sweet 
potatoes, or who raised pigs, and should sell what he did 
not want ; yet I think if he has work to do he could bet- 
ter follow his calling at $1 per day, than to work pota- 



toes 10 days if he can save ^ ; yet, even then, it is hit. 
own affair. 

A few years since, a very kind hearted gentlemaiiy 
whom I knew when we were almost 80 years younger^ 
was on a visit here, and when he saw a pile of motes. in 
my gin-house, he Risked me what I was going to do with 
them ; to which I remarked, that I would put peaches, 
up in them, if I concluded to send any to market. Se 
then said that I ought not to waste (hem, as they oould 
be sold for three or four cents a pound, and thus, though 
I made but little, I would be assisting in commerpo and 
manufactures, aa the motes were used in paper-making» 
I did as he directed, but was not paid for expense and. la* 
bor. Just 80, do I feel, should be our action ; for tiioogli 
a sheep-skin or a cow-hide is worth but little, yet they 
will add to home induetxy ; and if payiog for labor, tiuy - 
should be preserved. 

I do not think we sh«nld do our whale duty if we mtt^ 
to make all we could and sell aa much as possible uriag- 
the least, and speading no money but to boy land, n^*. 
groea, mules and such things, whioh would enable ua to 
increase our income, that we may buy more priq»eH7f. 
Much rather should we encourage, to aa extent not inr 
juring ourselyeoorfauUy, all other callings. 

That individual who pushes everything to uake tht 
largest crop, and has to buy all neoessanes, would do 
better for his own family if he wpnld make a lees oropi, 
and more of the necessaries. Thus, though he might 
have less to boy with, he might have more clear cash, aft 
having less to buy ; and in that way oontributo to koep 
prices at a healthy standard. 

When there is a great demand for pork, (meat I mean,) 
prices may advance as now to so high a rate as to induoo 
men to stlut their operatives. So with oom, &o.—- ''and 
so with cotton," says somebody, which I admit. I only 
desire that the prices of one— of all— ehoilld be kept at 
a healthy standard, where the industrious and prudent 
man win be paid for his labor, and all men be able to 
purchase meat, bread and clothing. Cotton adxancing 
to a high price, does as much, if not more evil, than if 
the price was below a fair remuneration. To ret^n that 
just medium, it behooves us to keep all departments from 
unduly sinking or advancing. And thus it is impera- 
tively necessary that we vary our labor, provide weH 
for home and contribute our mite towards supplying mao^ 
beast and land with the necessaries. 
With respect, yours Ac. 

M. W. PHILIPS. 



Salt as Manure. — The Editor o^lhe Amer' 
ican Farmer says he has tried lime and salt, 
brordcast, upon part of a field of corn, the re- 
mainder of the field being treated with lima 
alone. Both parts had been well manured, and 
yielded well ; but the part salted continued n;)oist 
throughout the season, the other sufTered much 
from dirouth. 
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The sabjoined letter from Doctor Price, of 
Marengo county, will bo read i^ith interest, though de- 
acribing an experiment, which, for the time being, at 
least, has proTed rather a failure. We were quite in- 
terested in attentiyely listening to an explanation of this 
theory for continuing the fertility of our forest lands, 
firom Dr. Price himself, during a few days last fall, 
when we had the pleasure of his company. 

This will be found a near approximation of a practi- 
cal illustration of the Baldwin theory, of enriching 
lands by shading it,— other than that, I belicTe that 
Baldwin xneiets npon it, that the true modiu operandi of 
ttftiiaring, eonsiate in the capacity possessed by the fer- 
tUiser applied to the lands to shade it We are Tery 
ttuoh in hopes that the public spirit and enterprise of 
Dr. P. will induce him to giye this plan a fair and tho- 
rough trial ; there is certainly very much of plausibility 
about i^ There can be no question as to the fact, that 
if 9^ the vegetable matter of our forests could be re- 
tftloed upon, and rotted on the land, tiins oonrerted into 
Kt aUnent Un eom and cotton, without incnrring too 
gnat ea pie — e in tiie opevmtien, that the inereaeed fer- 
tiHty tnd lattiof the land would be greatly perpetuated. 
If it shall be found, upon a dear test . of this plan of 
otearing land, that its piaoticability lies within reasona- 
M^'boonds of expenBe,->^thia, in eonneetion with a prop- 
er eyiftem of horizontaliting, and then conducting our 
piamling c^rationa under a Judicious system of rotation 
of ereps, it will be an easy matter, with such advanta* 
ges.in the beginning to keep up the maiden fertility of 
anr fields. 

PRESERVING FOREST GROWTH. 

Oak Forest, Marengo co., 
July Isl, 1652. 
Dr. N. B. Cloud, 

Dear Sir : Tour favor is at hand, asking for 
my experience in preserving the forest growth to 
be used as a restorative for lands, during aAer 
cultivation, which I will give you, with the rea- 
sons for engaging iu the experiment, and why I 
abandoned it. .« 

The position from which I started was, that 
nature's greatest eflbrts were directed to ttie re- 
storatlon of inequilibriums or lost balances in her 
works, and their prevention. Hence I assumed 
that there was as much of the nourishment for 
vegetation expended annually in its growth and 
sustenance as was retained. From this reason. 
ing 1 inferred that if it was possible to return all 
that had grown out of the earth into it, and make 
crops during the process, that its value would be 
doubled, from the decomposition and shade fur- 
nished by the material, which is usually submit- 
ted to combustion, as a means of getting clear of 
it, and thus destroying more of the essential in- 
gredients for crop.making, than will be put on 
the land from without in iifly years, or probably 
in all time to come. With such philosophy you 



will not be surprised at my engaging in the ex- 
periment. I selected for the purpose a plat of 
ninety-four acres, thirty-four of which was clear- 
ed in the usual way, and the tim(> required to do 
it noted ; the remaining sixty I had thoroughly 
grubbed, and in felling the timber, regard was 
had to the future direction of the rows, throwing 
as many as was convenient in that direction, to 
save labor in rolling. This being done, the rows 
were designated by tall stakes, at distances of 
twelve feet. Four hands to the row placed such 
timber as they could handle into line ', afler which 
the remaining logs and brush were brought up, 
having the brush backed so as to render the mass 
as compact as possible ; then, with the hand- 
rakes, 1 had all of the litter that was in the 
spaces placed on or near the line of timber. I 
found, although a dense forest, the timber did not 
occupy more than three feet generally. I 
planted two rows of corn between each of the 
rows of timber, two feet in the drill and four 
feet between the rows of com, which gave as . 
many hills as if the entire ground had been 
planted six by two feet, which is rny favorite 
distance on new ground. The time of preparing 
the land for planting was noted, and I found that 
it and the labor was less than in preparing the 
thirty-four acres. 

There was no difficulty in cultivating with 
the plow, the foreign growth put up to no greater 
extent than was anticipated, and I made some 
corn and peas. Last winter, which was the first 
after the experiment, I set about having the tim- 
ber and brush removed to the surface which had* 
been cultivated, to avoid the shrubbery that put 
up last season. After removing a number of 
rows, being greatly tfverse to doing a losing 
business, or prosecuting any experiment that 
might cost too much, and finding that the tim- 
ber did not make as dense a covering as I 
expected, in consequence of decay and break- 
age, I came to the conclusion that the weeds and 
grass would put up through it and give trouble ; 
and being averse to thnl likewise, 1 directed my 
overseer to burn off, which it did finely. This 
is not exclusively an experiment. There was 
an elderly planter of my acquaintance in South 
Carolina, who cleared all of his land by making 
large piles of the timber and brush, without re- 
gard to order; and to illustrate the advantages 
of durability and productiveness arising from it, 
I will furnish you with the testimony of one of 
the servants who cultivated it. He was hoeing 
inthis odd field of good corn and promiscuous 
piles of timber, when a stranger was passing, — 
the novelty attracted his attention, and called to 
the servant to know whose field it was ? Sambo 
replied "we neber buy corn here ;" — continuing 
his work, the stranger repeated his inquiry. — 
Sambo raised hi9 head and returned the same re- 
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ply. The patience of the stranger being taxed, 
he vehemently said "that is not what I asked, — 
who's field is this?" Sambo replied again, "we 
neber have bought any corn here." The stran- 
ger concluded that it was a good plan to save the 
land and get good crops, leaving this he passed 
on, believing that this was worth more than the 
name of the proprietor. 

My confidence in the value and practicability 
of returning the forest growth to the earth from 
M^hence it grew, as a restorative and as a preven- 
tive to washin;; awav, is not the least shaken. — 
An additional reason for this experiment, is the 
certainty of fresh lands to produce fair crops of 
cotton, and the belief that the decay and shade af- 
forded by the forest growth, would perpetuate this 
quality in land. 

With my present views, I will resume the ex- 
periment, (making some modifications,) at some 
future time, of which 1 will advise you. If yod 
think these thoughts, with a history of my fail- 
tire, will induce some more practical and perse- 
vering planter to engage in the task of making 
lands of double value without any additional ma- 
terial, you can use this as you may think proper. 

Accept nyy best wisiios for your own and the 
success of the American Cotton Planter. 

WM. S. PRICE. 



[For the Cotton PUatftr.] 

Db. CLOTm, 

Dear Sir : I take pleasure in complying with 
your request of an article from my pen, relating 
to the culture and manufacture of the Arrow- 
Root. 

In botany, this plant ^s called marania, and 
there are Several varieties of it ; Ibe one that is 
cultivated for its starch, is the maranta arundina- 
eea^ and though evidently a tropical plant, does 
well in latitude thirty-two; and I am told that it 
is indiginous of the Southern part of Florida, be- 
low twenty-seven degrees of latitude. 

In the surnmer of 1851, while on a visit lo the 
mountains of Georgia, I met with Mr. Stephen 
Clay King, of Wayne county, Ga., who gave me 
an account of the culture and manufacture of 
the arrow root, and expressed the opinion that it 
would do in Montgomery, Ala, and kindly offer- 
ed to send me some of the seed which he did, 
and in April, 1852 I received and planted .what 
be sent me. My success was very gratifying 
to me. .From two rows, forty feet long, in my 
garden, I raised five bushels of the tubers and 
iTomit we made seven pounds of pure starch, 
and saved all the small tubers for seed. 

As far as I am able to judge, the arrow root 
has but three articles in its composition, — woody 
fibre, starch and mucilage. 

In its manufacture, the tubers are pounded in 
a trough or mortar, to a pulp ; it is then put into 
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tubs and water added plentifully, after which thd 
process is pretty much the same as that pursued 
by country ladies in making starch from wheat 
bran, only that the whole operation may be com- 
pleted in a day. The culture is the same as the 
sweet potato, and the keeping the seed tiie same. 

A part of my arrow root seed I put up in cot- 
ton seed, and of this I lost nearly all. A parti 
put up in earth as I do my sweet potatoes, — thi;^ 
keeps well ; and I hope this crop to be able to 
distribute largely of it to my friends next fall. 

The arrow root is a delicate plant, and we are 
most too far North for its profitable culture, but 
we can raise our own supply, and it is a valufii- 
ble article for culinary purposes. 

Your ob t servH, 

E. A. HOLT. 

Montgomery, Ala. Jan. 15, 1853. , 



Marl— It* Value and ttk» (^uaniitj to be.appUe4» 

We received a letter some time ainoe from J>* -K.. a 
subeoriber of Camden, Wileox eounty, requesting va to 
Btetei, tbBOQgfa the pa^es of the Gotlon PUat«r, the beit 
mode oi nsing sbeUnMurl, and the usual qnantiUes e^ 
plied on olay and aondy land* Ae this is one of tlie 
leading objects of this joarnftl, it inll afford as great 
pleasore to Ornish our fHend, IX K» and sncb Qthers as 
may desire it, the necessavy information on this T<A^y 
interesting subject. 

"Marl is a mixture of earths containing a 
large amount of mild lime. It is clayey or ar^ 
gillaceous when it has the mechanical charac- 
ters and touch of ctay, — sandy when silicious^ 
and calcareous wheb almost entirely composed 
of mild lime ; it is also shelly, when full of fos- 
sil shells. The richest shell kinds are best, aA 
they contain bone earth. The value of m&rl is 
precisely as the amount o{ Ilxne they contain.-*- 
Marls seldom contain more than 20 per.cen^ of 
carbonate of lime associated with sands or clay." 
The following analysis by Springel gives the 
composition of two kinds of marl, shell and clay- 
ey marl : 

Shell MarL Clayty M^U 

Qiinrtz, Sand and Silesia, 5.6 58.4 

Alamina, 0.4 8.4 

Oxides of Iron, 4.2 6.7 

Oxides of Magnesia, Trace. O.St 

Carbonate of Lime, 85.5 18.2 

Carbonate of Magnesia, 1.25 8»d 
Sniphate of Iron, 

Potash and Soda oom- > a nr i <• 

bined with Silica. / ^'^ ^'^ 

Common Salt, 0.03 Traee. 

Gypsum, O.OG 2.1 

Phos. Lime, (bone earth,) 2.3 0.6 

Nitrate Lime, O.Ol 

Organic Matter, 0,6 



100 100 

I ano almost con tideot that I have seen shell 
n)arl in Eastern Alabama, in Russell county, oa 
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fiig Uchee creek, as rich as the specimen here 
Itnaljrsedi 

The prot)er tnode of applying tnarl id to haul 
it out on a fall fallow, depositing it in small 
heaps of from five to eight bushels at equal dis- 
tances eyery WaV, ahd allow it to retnain during 
the winter^ ihat it may crumble down and pul- 
\ef\vbi at the rate say of five to six tons per acre. 
We have seen it so shelly j and the shells of such 
Oonsififtence, as to render it necessary to burn it 
previous to using it at all. There is no manure 
ttiore taluabi'e on poor, sandy land than marls, as 
la plainly indicated in theif composition. 

Marling is comparatively a new busine^ in 
Alabama^ and indeed in any portion of the cotton 
States ; but the day is tapidly approaching when 
It will become a business of unlimited extent, — 
tiod why so ? The cotton States^ especially Al- 
abama^ Mississippi and Florida aboUbd in any 
Quantity df the best of marls, and when it be- 
comes generally known and well understood, 
that an ap|>lieatiob of five to six tons of marl, 
Irill make any and etery acre of the etkaatded 
koHnesiead worth one hundred dollars, and each 
lUid every such acre, after paying all expense for 
labor and sustaibing its proportion of sustainence 
to the family or those Inrorking it^ and then pay a 
better premium than one hundred dollars vested 
in opy other way, our planters will cease their 
ivestward march, and we shall see them investing 
.their Capital in marl banksf secured by the 
strongest and best ot bonds,*<»graded ditches and 
lioritontal rows. 



6«uuft4», Plaster, it«« 

. Utt halre a letter ftom Mr. K. A. MoMlllaiii of Canton, 
ttileox cottatjr^ in whldh the Irviter stotes : "I am just 
lUMnt startiDga farm on fMuidy land, and I wisli you to 
Worm me ad to the propriety of applying Guano, Plas- 
ter, fte., to it for tiie purpose of miring com ; the mode 
of applioatiouj the titHe atid quantity ; and the propriety 
|yf mixing Guano and t'laster | Irhat kind of Plaster, and 
the proportions of each.'* 

We may remark^ in replying to the various inquiries 
of our correspoildentj that wi| hare been using Guano 
and Plaster as fertilisers for the last 8 or 9 years, on all 
the Tarioos STops ttsttally otiltivated in this eountry. We 
haye not a great deal of experience in the use of Gnano 
and Plaster mixed* as ITS neter found anything composted 
Urith Guano, that did not add to the trouble and expense 
Of applying the Guanoi Urithottt a coiresponding adran- 
tage ; nevertheless, onr experience has satisfied tis that 
a valttaUe compost may be made of Gnano and Plaster. 

We havoi however, recently met, in a late number of 
the New York Agncukor^ with some interesting experi- 
ments that have been conduoted by gentlemen in Virgin- 
la and Marylend, which would seem to be rather contra- 
dletoiy in their results. 

We presume these experiments wiU famish the infor- 



mation that our correspondent desires, and we therefore 
submit them. The first are from Mr. T. S. Pleasants, of 
Tirginia^ which go to prove that there was an injur/ 
done by mixing Guano with Plaster. But the others^ 
Communicated to the American Fanner by Mr. Caleb 
Stabler, of Maryland, -Mrould seem to justify the practice 
as adyantageous, the increase being yery large over that 
from the application of Guano alone > 

MttTtrto ot GtJAivd Aim PtASTxa. — thete has been 
a good deal of controyersy in Maryland and Virginia re« 
cently on the policy of mixing Plaster with Gnano pre> 
yious to sowing it. Some experiments, which we annexi 
from Mr. T. S. Pleasants, of Virginia, seem to prove that 
there was an injury f^om this practice ; but others com- 
municated to the Amerkan Parmer by Mr. Caleb fitahier^ 
of Maryland^ would justify it, the increase being yetjr 
large over that from the application of Guano alone4 

The first experiments are as follows i 

No« 1. Had no manuroi 

No. 2. 16. lbs, Guano alone. 

No. 04 16 IbSi Guano and 6 Ibe^ Plasteft 

No< 4. 16 lbs. Guano and 12 lbs. Plaster* 

No. 6. 16 lbs. Guano and 18 lbs. PUster. 

The Guano and Plaster for the above experinieate 
were thoroughly mixed 7 days before being applied to 
the land, and frequently etirredi 

No. 6. 16 lbs. Gnano alonci 

No. 7. 16 lbs. Guano and 6 lbs. Master^ 

No. S. 16 lbs. Guano and 12 lbs. Plaster. 

No. 9. 16 lbs. Guano and 18 lbs. Plaster. 

No. 10. 16 lbs. Guano plowed in, and top-dressed witk 

12 IbSi Plaster, after the wheat was sowed. 

The Gtlano and Plaster for these experiments wefe 
likewise well mixed, and applied immediately. The 
whole was turned in with a double plowj with the exo^[^ 
tionjust statedi 

No. \i 66 J lbs. wlteat, equal to 12 bush* 14} lbs* 

No. 2. 125 " «« " " 27 " 06 

No. 8. 118 ** " « •« 26 « 84 

No. 4* 112 " " «« " 24 " 16 

No. 6. 109 " " . •* " 28 « 87 

No. 6. 112 " " • •« «« 24 " 16 

No. 7. 110 " « «« " 23 *« . 60 

No. 8. 102} « " " «« 23 " 12} " 

No. 9. 101 «« " " ** 21 «' 68 

No. 10. 108 « •* " " 22 •< 19 



u 
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The following are from Mr. Stabler: 

Lands 88 by 6 yards — 496 square yards^ the gtiane 
and plaster mixed 9th mo. 20th, '51, and that^ as well 
as the guano by itself, moistened as we nsually do it for 
sowing — 10th mo. Ist, each parcel shoreled ever oa a 
plank floor, so as to thoroughly incorporate them, aiul 
then returned to the barrels — 10th mo. 10th, (29 days 
after mixing,) sowed the wheat with the diiferent par- 
cels of manure^ shoyeled them in, and rolled the ground* 



No. 1* 
No. 2. 
No. 8. 
No. 4. 
No. 6. 



Pounds of Wheat par Acre, 

No manure 69} 11 bush. 36 Ibsi 

bus. Guano 118 18 <* 18 ** 

•« " } bu. Plas. 147 28 « 28 *« 

" " } " " 164 24 «< 66 " 

} " "1 " " 151 24 «• 27 



«c 



No> 
No. 
No. 

No. 
No. 



Quantities of Manure per Acre, 

li No manure. 

2. 250 lbs. Guano. 

8. 250 <* Guano and 2} bushels PUster. 

4. 250 « Guano and 6 bushels Plaster. 

6. 250 '< Guano and 10 bushels Plaster 
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03^^ We have a private letter from a gentle- 
man of Cedar Town, Georgia, detailing the re- 
sult of some experiments in the culture of corn, 
a portion of which we take the liberty of insert- 
ing in this number of the Cotton Planter, from 
the fact that we desire to suggest to otlr corres- 
pondent a slight variation of the experiments. — 
We should be pleased to have an experiment the 
present year, of the alteration we shall suggest 
on the same ground and in connection again with 
his most successful one. We give the extract 
and then the proposed alteration. 

"Last spring I measured off three parcels of 
land, containing precisely the same amount each. 
1 planted the first parcel 8 by 3 feet each way, 
[9 square feet to the hill,] one stalk to the hill ; 
2d 1 4 by 4 and 2 stalks, [16 square feet to the 
hill ;] 3d. 4 by 2 and one stalk, [8 square feet to 
the hill.] They were each cultivated alike. A 
few days since I had the com gathered and care- 
fully measured, the result of which has confirm, 
ed me in an opinion I have long entertained^ viz* 
that on any valley or upland, there can be more 
corn made one year with another, by planting it 
d by 3, and one stalk, than by any other mode. 
That planted 3 feet each way, made 66^ bushels 
per acre, and the other two 62^ each. On a for- 
ty acre field the difference in favor of the for- 
mer would be about 30 bbls. enough to fatten 30 
pork hogs.*' 

We suggest to our correspondent this altera- 
tion, viz : — lay the rows five feet wide and put 
the stalks 21 inches apart on the row. By this 
arrangement of the stJlks you will have 140 
toore per acre than when planted 3 by 3. If by 
this plan •f 5 ft. by 21 in. as much corn can be 
grown on an acre of land, all other things a* 
like, it is the best arrangement for planting from 
the following considerations: All upland should 
be protected by grade ditches and perfectly hori. 
feontal rows. Five feet rows We are convinced, 
from many years experience to be the best, and 
most convenient for this mode, (the only true 
system of improvement,) the land can be work- 
ed to better advantage and more effective ; by 
this mode also, a much heavier fall of rain may 
be retained immediately in the place where it 
falls on the land, than if the rows were laid nar- 
rower. This is an object of much more impor 
tance than our planters seem to be aware of. If 
all the rain that falls on land should sink into the 
soil where it falls, it would, perhaps be impossible 
to exhaust the fertility of any soil by cropping* 



and certainly not by a judicious system of rota- 
tion and shifl of crops. With this subject, how- 
ever, we shall have much to do hereafter. 

■'■■ ' ""■■ ■ ' ' " ■ III - 
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CULTURE OF THE STRAWBERRY, 

Dm. CuyuDi 

Dear Sir: According to promise made, when 
I had the pleasure of meeting you at the Macon 
fair, I now send you a description of my manner 
of cultivatrng the Strawberry, founded on the 
experience of many years. It is so very simple 
that no one need, in this plenteous Southern coun- 
try, be without an abundance of this delicious 
fruit for four or five months, instead of two or 
three weeks. If the work is properly done and 
the plants of the right kind, there will be no fu- 
ture labor required in the cultivation, a very im- 
portant consideration, and one that can only be 
correctly appreciated by those who have had to 
keep a Strawberry bed clean and the plants in a 
healthy condition during* our long and hot sea- 
sons. 

The land intended for Strawberries ought to be 
well and deeply worked ; if on a large scale fof 
market, have it sub-soiled as deeply as possible ; 
if in the garden, have It trenched with the spade, 
at least eighteen inches deep, always being care- 
ful to keep the top soil on the top ; cover the* 
whole an inch deep with well rotted msmuie— ' 
that from the cow- pen is to be preferred, being 
colder, but stable manure will answer, but is, 
from its dry nature, more liable to bum the roots 
in dry weather — mix the manure intimately with 
the top soil with the plow or spade ; level the 
surface and make it fine with an iron-toothed har- 
row or rake ; lay off the rows eighteen inches in 
medium and two feet in strong land; put the 
plants from fifteen to eighteen inches apart in the 
rows, then cover the whole bed at least six inches 
deep with any kind of straw or leaves from wood- 
land. If straw is used, it will be necessary to 
put the plants exactly opposite each other in the 
rows, so as to be able to put the long straw be- 
tween the plants. It is best to check off the 
whole bed and plant in the checks. I use salt 
water rushes and salt water marsh grass, on ac- 
count of their being more convenient, and think 
the salt in them has a beneficial ef^ct on the 
strawberry plant » 

The work for the season is now done, and until 
you come to gathering the fruit, nothing in the 
way of culture will be required, unless to pull 
up any large weeds that may spring from roots 
accidentally lefl in the ground ; no grass or small 
* weeds can grow under the covering. The straw, 
berry plants will grow vigorously all summer ; 
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in the fall put on half an inch thick of well rotted 
manure ; dig it in, and also all ihe runners and 
last gear's covering, leaving the plants at the 
eame distance as they were planted. As long 
as the plants are strong and bear well, they may. 
be allowed to remain ; but when any signs of 
decline appear, turn in the old plants along with 
the manure, and leave the young ones in the in- 
tervals, the proper distance apart, and cover as 
before, and the whole labor for another year is 
done. The same bed may be continued for years, 
by changing the spaces for the plants every oth. 
er year ; but it is best to change them every five 
or six years. 

Strawberries, like everything else worthy of 
cultivation, grow best in rich laud, and that 
which is neither too wet nor too dry, suits them 
best ; and a very small space ofground, managed 
as before mentioned, will supply a family with an 
abundance of these best of all berries, from the 
middle of March to the end of July, with no labor 
but that of watering in very dry weather ; and if 
the land has been stirred by subsoiling or trench- 
ing, and properly mulched or covered after plant- 
ing, the cover will retain moisture, so that but 
little watering will be needed. 

The deep ploughing or trenching in preparing 
the land, is,, in our Southern climat«), absolutely 
necessary, for, although the strawberry plant 
has but small fibrous roots, yet these will descend 
as deeply as the earth is stirred, and will suffer 
but little in time of drought ; and the manure is 
just as necessary, especially in land not very 
rich, for it is only under the shade of the largest 
and greenest leaves, (and they are only found in 
land naturally rich, or made so by manure,) that 
the largest and most luscious fruit is found — 
healthy, large leaves being as requisite for the 
production of fine fruit as healthy roots. 

Strawberry beds in full bearing produce few 
or no runners during the fruit season, but when 
any appear they ought to be carefully cut off, 
barren plants when discovered ought to be dug 
up and thrown on the manure heap; if left from 
their stronger growth and greater production in 
runners, they would soon take entire possession 
of the ground, and smother the weaker but pro 
ductive plants. 

In planting new beds, the largest and finest 
plants or runners from roots, bearing the largest 
and greatest number of fruit, ought only to be 
used, and this principle of selection ought to be 
followed in all productions of the field and gar. 
den. 

The strawberries at present cultivated by me 
are Hovey's seedling, Kean's seedling and the 
Virginia early scarlet. Hovey's is the best 
bearer, producing the largest and best flavored 
fruit, many of them very large, from three to 
four inches in circumference. Kean's seedling 
has a smaller fmit generally, and does not bear 



so well, nor for so long a period as Hovey's.^ 
The Virginia scarlet is an early and great bear. 
er, but the fruit is rather too acid, — it sometimes 
bears until late in July. 

There is an impression but too prevalent at the 
South, that we cannot raise fine fruit, our poei* 
tion being too far South, for the fruits of the 
North, and not far enough South for those of the 
tropics. This is a great mistake and has pre* 
vented many from trying what they could do in 
growing fruit. Excepting picking, a bushel of 
strawberries can be more easily and cheaply pro. 
duced than a bushel of potatoes. 

Wishing you every success in your underta. 
king and that your **Cotton Planter" may be 
found in every homestead of our broad sunny 
land, 

I remain Respectfully, 

JOHN MILNE. 

Beaufort, S. C. 24th Dec. 1852. 
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A LIQUID FERTILIZER FOR CHOICE 

PLANTS. 

BT AN AMATUBB, NBW-TORK. 

Dear Sir — I am confident that there are ma- 
ny of your lady readers, ond perhaps many of 
the other sex, who are puzzled among the many 
new manures, and having failed with some, and 
injured their plants with others, they end by rais- 
ing only sickly and meagre plants, when they 
might have them presenting a luxuriant and sat. 
isfttCtory appearance, — with leaves of th« da rk.^ 
est green and flowers or fruit of double the usu- 
al size. I 

Having made a trial for three years past, with 
a perfectly safe and satisfactory liquid fertilizer, 
which appears to suit all kinds of vegetation, 
which is clean and easily applied, and procured 
without difBculty, in any town, I confidently re. 
commend it to your readers, especially those who 
wish to give especial pains to, and get uncom- 
mon results from, certain favorite plants, — either 
in pots or in the open garden — plants, whose roots 
are within such a moderate compass, that they 
can be reached two or three times a week^ if not 
oftener by the watering-pot. 

This liquid fertilizer is made by dissolving half 
an ounce of sulphate of ammonia in a gallon of 
water. 

Nothing so good can be cheaper, and the sub- 
stance may be obtained at almost any apotheca- 
ry's. 

Now for the mode of using it. I may say, at 
the outset, that weak as this solution appears to 
be, and is, if plants are watered with it daily, 
they will die — ^just as certainly as a man will who 
drinks nothing but pure brandy. 

The right way to apply it is, to water the plant 
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with this solufioti every sixth time, the other five 
times with plain water. 

The proportiot) is so simple, and the mode of 
using it so easy to understand, that the most ig- 
norant person cannot possibly blunder about it — 
if he can count six If we prepare the solution 
occasionally, and water our plants in pots every 
Saturday, with this ammonia water, and all tbn 
rest of the time with plain water, we shall have 
a safe rule. 

'i'he result will, I am sure, both delight and 
surprise every person who will make a trial of 
it. It has become such an indispensable thing 
with me, that 1 regularly mix a barrel of it eve- 
ry Friday, and use it on Saturday, upon any 
plants that I particularly wish to invigorate and 
stimulate. I do not know that 1 have seen a sin- 
gle instance of its disagreeing with any pl^nt — 
immooia being the universal food of vegetation. 
Of course, the more rapid growing plants — those 
with foliage that perspire a great deal, are most 
strikingly benefitted by it: Of course, also, 
plants that are at rest, or not in a growing state, 
should not be fed with it ; but any plant that is 
about starting, or is actually in a growing state, 
will not fail to be wonderfully improved by it. — 
Many plants that have fallen into a sickly state 
by reason of poor, or worn out soil, will, usually, 
in the course of a month, take quile another as- 
pect, and begin to develope rich, dark green foli- 
age. I will enumerate some of the things that 
1 have had great success with. 

Stratoberries. — Beds of indifferent appearance 
at the opening of the spring, lost sec son, after 
being watered four times with this solution, grew 
■very luxuriantly, and bore a crop of remarkably 
fine fruit. This year I have repeated the expe- 
riment on half of evefy bed ; both foliage and 
blossoms are as large again on the watered, as 
on the unwatered bed ; and by way of compari- 
son 1 have watered some with pluin water also, 
— and find, though rather benefitted, (for the 
strawberry loves water,) they have none of the 
extra depth of verdure and luxuriance of those 
watered with ammonia. 

Early Peas. — At least a week earlier than 
those not watered, and much stronger in leaf 
and pod. 

Fuchsias. — A surprising efiTect is produced on 
this plant, which, with the aid of ammonia water 
will grow in very small pots, with a depth of 
verdure, a luxuriance and a profusion and bril- 
liancy of bloom, that I have never seen equalled. 
Old and stunted plants are directly invigorated 
by it. 

Dtoarf Pears. — Some sickly trees, that I have 
given the best attention for three years previous- 
ly, without being able to get either good fruit, or lowing remarks : 
healthy foliage, afler being watered four times . "About thirty five years ago, a French beta- 



perfectly healthy and luxuriant, and have ever 
since, (two years,) remained so. 

Dahlias. — Which I have never succeeded well 
with before, have done beautifully with me since, 
flowering most abundantly and brilliantly, when 
watered in this way. In all out-of door plants, if 
mulching is used, only half the quantity of plain 
water is needed. For plants in pots, 1 consider 
it invaluuble; and gardeners who wish to raise 
specimen plants for exhibition, will find this mode 
of watering them every sixth time with the solu- 
tion, to produce a perfection of growth not to be 
surpassed in any other way. 

Yours truly, 

An Amatuek. 

New- York, May 10, 1852- 

We endorse our correspondent's testimony to 
the value of the solution of sulphate of ammonia, 
applied in the manner he directs, having witness- 
ed its satisfactory efiects. £d. 

Transplanting Trees.— In answer to many 
inquiries, we would advise that all trees, except 
peach, apricot, nectarine and other similar sorts, 
should be transplanted in the autumn or late in 
the fall. By choosing this season of tlie year, the 
trees may be stripped of the leaves, and thus the 
great surfaces for evaporation will be removed. 
The body of the tree, by this treatment, may re- 
tain its moibture, not losing it by the active pow. 
er of growing leaves. This gives the roots an 
opportunity to establish themselves, and to retain 
the moisture received by simple absorption before 
the formation of spongioKs, which draw water by 
the natural laws governing the action of plants. 
Such trees planted out in the spring would be 
parting with large amounts of moisture from the 
surface of the leaves before the roots were suffi- 
ciently established in their new location to supply 
the necessary amount to compensate for evapora- 
tion. The slightest drying of a tree at the time 
of transplanting is likely to interfere with its 
organism, and give rise to after unhealthy habits. 
When large supplies of water are on hand, it is 
well to settle the earth around the roots by its 
use, as this causes the particles of earth to come 
in direct contact with the roots, and to get up a 
condition of the soil more closely resembling 
that from which the tree has been removed. 
It is impossible by pounding or stamping to 
settle the earth as judiciously as by the use of 

water. — Working Farmer . 

^ 

Thb Bouebon Rose — Paul's Prince Albert. 
— Turner^ s thrist for November gives a bril- 
liantly colored portrait of Paul's new Bourbon 
Rose, Prince Albert^ accompanied with the fol- 



with the solution— of course with the usual in-. 



nist, M. Breon, visited the island of Bourbon, and 



lermediatB supply of common water — became ^found growing, in a garden at St. Benoist, a rose 
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altogether new to him. The flowers were rosy 
carmine, beautisully cupped, and the petals re- 
markable for their size and smoothness. Our 
botanist did not fail to appreciate this nouveaute 
and sending it to PaVis, it was there multiplied 
and scattered abroad. This was the origmal 
Bourbon Rose. It is not a species, but an acci- 
dental hybrid, supposed to have sprung up be- 
tween the common China Rose and the red Four 
Seasons. 

Some of our readers will doubtless remember 
the rose lie de Bourhon or Bourbon Jacqees — for 
under both these names it was disseminated ; and 
it is from this rose, variously hybridised, that all 
the Bourbon Roses have been obtained. For the 
few first year? most of the seedlings raised were 
of the same color as the original; some were 
finer, and many were double ; one of which, Au- 
gustine Leleur, remains a good rose to this day. 
The first variation was the production of kinds of 
a clear and beautiful silvery tint, then of a dark 
purple and crimson hue, till now we have in the 
subject of this notice a flower of as brilliant color, 
and equal in form, to almost any rose. The hab- 
it of Prince Albert is dwarf; the shoots are very 
robust, and clothed with large, rich, green foli- 
age. It usually blooms in large clusters, but 
does not grow rampant, like Madam Desprez, but 
produces short, massive shoots, more in the way 
of Cornice de Seine et Marne, from which it is 
probably a seedling, although more robust, larger, 
brighter in color, and more double. As it is of 
dwarf habit, and blooms freely from June till 
November, it will probably prove an acquisition 
as a bedding rose. The autumn blossoms we 
have observed are of a richer but less brilliant 
hue than those of summer. 

The history of this rose is briefly this: Mr. 
Paul of the Chestnut Nurseries found it growing 
in the garden of the raiser, in the neighborhood 
of Fontenay-aux- Roses, near Paris ; and being 
struck with the beauty and brilliancy of the flow- 
ers, purchased the entire stock, and now, for 
the first time, offers plants for sale. 

The Bourbon Roses generally are hardy and 
easy of culture ; the short- wooded, free- blooming 
kinds require two annual dressings of manure 
and close pruning ; they aro then the most beau- 
tiful of autumn roses, flowering better and more 
abundantly late in the season than in summer, 
fine flowers often expanding at the end of October. 

Stbawbehries Grafted on Roses. — A short 
lime ago were exhibited in Paris, in a florist's 
shop on the Boulevard des Italiens, several rose- 
trees, upon which were grafted a few strawberry 
plants. This curiosity attracted much attention 
from the passers-by. The process by which it 
was elTected was as follows : In autumn a few 
dog-roses of good sorts, on their own roots, are 
selected and planted in pots ; at the same time [ 



a well-rooted strawberry is placed with each rose, 
planted just beneath the stem of the rose. In spring 
when the runners push out, two or three of them 
are tied up to the stem of the rose. It is well 
known that the runners of the strawberries soon 
make their own roots, and in due time these 
roots are cut away, making the cuts as for a 
scion, and then they are guafted on the rose stem, 
'^without cutting or rearing the runners from the 
parent plant in the ground." They should be 
preserved very carefully, to lead the sap upward 
to the scions, and, treated in this way, the straw- 
berrries will vegetate upon the rose-tree for soma 
time. 



To Prevent Mildew. — Mildew is one of the 
greatest pests of green-houses, and all sorts of 
plant structures. The following remedy has 
been tried in the houses of the London Horticul- 
tural Society, and it is thought will prove eflica- 
cious : Sulphur and unslaked lime put into a tub 
of water, in which they are quickly and intimately 
mixed, and the trees and plants syringed with the 
clear liquid after these substances have settled at 
the bottom." 
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The article below, as published in the Tribttna 
of Mobile, on the use of Guano, was sent us by some 
kind frieud, and we cheerfully give it a place in our 
journal. This new and Taluable fertilizer is attracting 
much attention just now, and all practical information 
with regard to its use and application must prove inter- 
esting to our planters. 

"We are personally acquainted with some of the gen* 
tlemen whose experiments are referred to, and know 
them to be entitled to all credit: 

THE USE OF GUANO. 

Notwithstanding the apparent expensiveness 
of this manure, its use is gradually extending ; 
and where judiciously applied, has been found 
highly beneflcial for all kinds of garden, field and 
plantation culture on all descriptions of soil. 
On cotton, fewer experiments perhaps have been 
made than with other crops ; but in the few cases 
where it has been applied, the results were en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

Mr. Stephens of Marion, Mississippi, has pub- 
lished in the Star the result of his trial last year 
with guano. He says : 

**I planted on good cotton land, the rows four 
feet wide ; I applied guano to each alternate row, 
at the rate of about 200 lbs. per acre, leaving the 
remaining rows without manure. This furnished 
an opportunity to ascertain precisely the in- 
creasdd production. I picked one row of the 
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unguanoed cotton, and it yielded /8^ lbs. seed 
cotton. I also picked one row of tne guanoed 
cotton, immediately by the above row, and it 
yielded 82 lbs. seed cotton. The rows being four 
feet wide, of course it took 52 rows to make an 
acre, which being multiplied by the above pro- 
ductions will show that the land without guano 
produced 936 lbs. per acre, and with guano it 
produced 1664 lbs. per acre, being an increase 
per acre of 728 lbs., or about 66 per cent. The 
guano put on this acre cost $6. The increased 
production, 728 lbs., at $2 50 per cwt., is worth 
about 91^ I deduct 96, the cost of the guano ap- 
plied, and it leaves 812 clear profit per acre. 

"I applied on my plantation several tons of 
guano. I found the result on all good lively cot- 
ton lands about equal to the above; but where it 
was put on old, thin, worn, light lands, and noth- 
ing mixed with it, I found it did but little good — 
not enough, I apprehend, to pay for the guano. 
Dead, poor, light, old lands must have something 
besides guano. I think, however, if rich earth, 
or surface as we geneeally call it, was placed in 
the furrow with the guano, on suuh side lands, it 
would pay very well. I think it would do well 
on the land If new ; but after the land gets old 
worn and washed, surface must be put with the 
guano or it will not pay." 

In regard to poor lands, that is, exhausted 
lands, his suggestion was no doubt a good one. 
A mixture of plaster and guano would, however, 
be much better, and would, with favorable sea- 
sons, produce fine yields of cotton, corn or 
wheat. 

In Virginia and elsewhere guano has been 
employed on wheat and oats with the most marked 
success. Mr. C. Russell, of Virginia, used 
guano on wheat at the rate of 200 lbs. to the acre 
and ploughed in six inches deep«— land unlimed 
and sterile as could be wished. The crop of 
corn preceding the wheat only made a barrel and 
a half per acre. The yield of this field was 22 
bushels an acre. The Farmers' Club in his 
neighborhood is of opinion that Mr. Russell is 
indebted to the guano for 17 bushels of this 
wheat. 

On oats, Mr. J. D. Matthews, of Prince George, 
made a trial with guano. That he might ac- 
curately test its true value, he seeded 442 
square yards of unlimed and otherwise very 
ordinary land, without guano; the yield was 
31 lbs., making per acre 345 lbs. He then 
seeded alongside the land of similar quality, 
guanoed at the rate of 150 lbs. . per acre, well 
mixed with wood ashes, at the rate of five bush- 
els per aprp, and ploughed under eight inches 
deep, which yielded 452 lbs., making a differ- 
ence in favor of the guano of 1,107 lbs. per acre. 
Mr. Matthews aflerwards seeded six acres of land 
in oats, gunnued and ashed at the above rate, 



which produced 1,884 lbs. per acre, being better 
than the piece he experimented upon. 

But let us come nearer home. In 1851 seve- 
ral gentlemen in the vicinity of the city used guano 
on several kinds of crops. Mr. J. Donovan has 
used it on his farm ten or twelve miles from the 
city. He cultivates pine land, level, with light 
sandy soil based on clay. For corn, afler well 
breaking up, he applied the guano broadcast at 
the rate of 400 lbs. per acre ; then ploughed in 
and harrowed. The crop was cultivated as 
usual. The yield was fully fifly bushels per 
acre, the ears large and well filled. 

Mr. J. C. Hodges, five or six miles west of the 
city, sowed two pieces of land, which had been 
previously limed and cultivated, one in oats and 
the other in barley, spreading at the same time 
250 lbs. of guano to the acre. All was ploughed 
in and harrowed. Both crops were remarkably 
fine, so much so as to attract the attention of every 
one who passed by the fields. The land is sandy, 
unless at a great depth, and without manure would 
scarcely '^sprout peas." Mr. Hodges also tried 
guano on sweet potatoes with the most satisfactory 
result, producing unusually large and fine pota- 
toes. In regard to Mr. Donivan's experiments, 
he sent us a note, stating that his first trial was 
with sweet potatoes. He planted three acres, 
manured with guano at the rate of 400 Ibs.^per 
acre. In the same field alongside, he planted an 
acre manun d ^\ ith good compost from the stable, 
at the rate of sixty cart loads to the acre. The 
field was old and worn out. A part planted with- 
out manure failed to produce twenty bushels of 
small potatoes per acre. The yield from the 
stable manured and guanoed land was about 
equal, say 200 bushels of fine large potatoes and 
fifty or sixty bushels of small ones. The next 
year the field was put in corn without additional 
manure and produced finely. From one acre in 
oats, with 400 lbs. guano broadcast, he gathered 
sufficient oats to fodder four hoi^es for three 
months. The oats grew six feet high. Mr, 
Donavan has tried guano on corn, peas, potatoes, 
(Irish and sweet) water-melons, tui'nips, tomatoes, 
and other garden vegetables, fruit-trees and 
shrubbery, and says with confidence that it is 
one of the most powerful as well as the cheapest 
fertilizers in the country. The poor pine-lands 
in the high neighborhood of Mobile, treated as 
above, will, Mr. Donavan thinks, always be good 
for 40 bushels of corn per acre. 

We have at hand some experiments more fs« 
cent, all within a few miles of the city. Mr. S. 
Roberts has used guano on melons, sweet and 
Irish potatoes, and in fact on all garden veg6];a« 
bles with entire success. He cultivates the ordK 
nary pine land. His sweet potatoes yielded 
about 400 bushels to the acre, all very large and 
of uniform size. He put up a barrel, a forty bal- 
lon whiskey barrel, for a friend in New YorK-^ 
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forty seven potatoes filled it, some of them weip^h- 
ing 11 J pounds. Mr. Roberts used about 200 lbs. 
guano psr acre, sprinklng the gmno in the drill, 
and covering the dirt before planting the .slips. 

Mr. A. FI. Ryland has also used it with the 
most marked success in producing grass for hay. 
He has formerly bought from 200 to 250 bales 
of hay a year. The past season he made enough 
on a five acre lot to feed his stock the whole win- 
ter, and will not have occasion to buy any. His 
mode of culture is as follows : About this period 
of the year he prepares his ground for sowing the 
oats by ploughing in 200 lbs. of guano to the 
acre. In June he cuts the oats, and in the fall 
takes off his crop of crab grass. Last fall the 
yield of grass was so large that it could not be 
cured on the ground where it grew, 

Mr. D. T. Brennan, one of our most success- 
ful market gardeners, employs about 200 lbs. per 
acre, mixed with a little manure and sowed 
broadcast. He never fails having fine crops. 
After taking ofTa crop of potatoes, or an early one 
of corn, he levels his ground bv harrowing and 
rolling, and cuts the following fall a fine crop of 
crab-grass hay. This grass stood last season 
four feet high, and had the appearance of a mead- 
ow in the Eastern States. As another evidence 
of what may be done by the proper employment 
ofgflano, we may mention that Mr. Wm. Flash, 
of this city, prepared in November last about 
half an acre of ground for cabbages, by applying 
150 lbs. of goano in the drill when transplant* 
ing, and that he sold the lot of cabbages a few 
days since to a huckster, as they stood in the 
ground, for $180. 

Other cases might be cited, proving the great 
fertilizing propertips of guano, and its adaptation, 
not only to the soil of our immediate neighbor, 
hood, but to all kinds throughout our State. But 
we have said enough to convince any intelligent 
mind that it is one of the best manures now em- 
ployed. The price may seem high, but in view 
of its small bulk and consequent facility ofappli- 
cation, we consider it cheap, and so will any in- 
telligent culturist who tries it. 

It may not be amiss, in this connexion, to in- 
form our readers that Messrs. P. B. Pomeroy & 
Co., nave arranged for a constant supply of the 
genuine Peruvian guano, which will be sold at a 
small profit. 

J ** [Prom the Soil of the Soath.] 

. . ; - ^ Rock Mills, Ala. April 21,1852. 

^' '..■'' Mr. Ediwr, — Inasmuch as the columns of the 
5oi7 of the South are open to all, I take the liber- 
ty of communicating a few recipes for the bene- 
m of those who may find them intnresting, and 
as I think the fewer words used the better, I will 
be short. And I further think that what is pub- 
lished should be attended with experimental tes- , 
tlniony. 



Ist. How to prevent ants and other crawling 
insects from annoying bees, sweet- weats, dec. 

Tie greasy wool round the legs of the bee gum 
bench, or spread it under the jars. If dogs eat 
it off, dip the wool in a little spirits of turpen- 
tine. 

2d. To prevent the bud- worm from injuring 
corn in low, wet places. 

Put a small quantity of ashes in the hill when 
planting. Another way is to transplant those 
wet places with corn drawn from other places in 
thinning. It will grow and ear well, and the 
worrn will not attack the transplants. 

3d. How to prevent birds and hens from pul- 
ling up corn. 

Soak the seed in a decoction of hen manure 
and a small quantity of fiah brine sixty hours, 
and rub in ashes and plant. My word for sao* 
cess. 

4th. How to protect cucumbers from frost and 
destroy the bugs. 

Permit gourds to grow about tho fence— no 
matter what shape. Saw the gourds open, and 
in cold nights turn them over the cucumber hill. 
They will save it from frost, and the bugs will 
collect in the gourds for safety and shelter. In 
the morning take a torch and burn the bugs. In 
two days you may exterminate all the bugs in 
your neighborhood. 

5th. How to plant cabbages, &c. 

Get a plank the length of your rows and ser- 
en inches wide. Lay it across the bed and plant 
by the edge of it — walk on the plank to preTent 
treading the ground when wet. Your rows will be 
straight, and your ground not trod. 

6th. How to have an orchard of bearing pears 
in two or three years. 

Select healthy crab trees five or six feet high ; 
dig them up with care ; mind to save as many 
roots as possible ; cut off all the limbs except 
three or four to graft on ; cut them within one 
inch of the body of the tree. The reason for 
this is, that if you grafl from the body of the 
tree, the graft will out grow the crab limb, be- 
come heavy and twist off. Get your pens from 
a bearing tree, and you will have a beautiful 
healthy tree. 

7th. Grapes may be brought to bear the se- 
cond year by grafting in wild grape vines. In 
getting grape vines to graft upon, in order to suc- 
cess, the root or stock must be vigorous and 
healthy, otherwise your labor is in vain. 

8th. In manuring with ashes, I find a small 
quantity, on my land, answers a better purpose 
than too much. 

I have growing three varieties of American 
Grapes — ^two from the forests of Texas, and one 
from the north-western part of North Carolina. 
The two from Texas bore a few bunches of 
large black grapes last year. I think they will 
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do well. The variety from North Carolina is a 
Fox Grape, of a purple color, as large as a small 
Tomato, smells lucious, and is the most thrifty 
vine I ever saw. It was grafted into a native 
grape vine. 

If any of our friends wish to try any of my 
grapes, they know where to find me. I should 
like very much if all the writers in the Soil of 
the South would write over their own English 
names, as I do not understand Latin. 

Yours, &c. 

JOHN McPHERSON. 



ble remedy used a few years ago by a certaia 
tamer and exhibitor of those reptiles in this and 
other cities, who it may be remembered, allowed 
them to bite him frequently during exhibition : 
Pulverized Indigo, 4 drachms ; Pulverized Cam- 
phor, 8 drachms ; Alcohol, 8 ounces. Mix and 
keep it in closely corked bottles. The directions 
for using are simply as follows: After shaking 
the bottle, soak the bitten part in the mixture for 
fire minutes, and the cure is complete. 
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[From the Southern ColtiTator.] 

BLACK OATS. 

Messrs Editors — I procured ten bushels of 
Black Oats last fall, and sowed twelve and a half 
acres — in November. They stood the severity 
of the winter, until the last very extreme cold 
spell, and I then thought they were all destroy- 
ed ; but some time after I discovered some living 
bunches, and I concluded, as they were scarce 
and very high, to try and save all I could for 
seed. As the spring advanced, I saw more 
greenness over the lot, and when matured I was 
driven to the necessity of feeding some of them, 
perhaps ten or twelve dozen. I saved and hous 
ed them, and had them thrashed a few days past, 
and though a leak had destroyed some ten bush- 
els, I had measured, of clean oats, one hundred 
and six bushels. I have but little doubt I made 
one hundred and twenty- five bushels — and now 
comes the marvelous. I found one bunch, grow, 
ing from one seed, that had one hundred and 
twenty -nine heads, and 1 counted one head that 
cofitained three hundred grains. If each had 
averaged three hundred grains, it would have 
been thirty. eight thousand seven hundred ; but 
one hundred and fifty grains to each head, (and 1 
have no doubt they will do that,) make nineteen 
thousand three hundred and fifty grains from one, 
and there were many found having over one hun- 
dred branches or heads, and a great many over 
eighty. 1 have proof of what I say, indisputable, 
and I have fifly-six bushels for sale at 8 1 00 per 
bushel. I would never sow any oth^r kind, but 
the time they are obliged to be cut interferes with 
the crop. 

If any of your readers should doubt the in- 
crease, I have not only evidence of what I say, 
but I have several bunches together with the cel- 
ebrated one hundred and twenty-nine. Some 
have counted and said one hundred and thirty- 
two, instead of one hundred and twenty-nine 
heads. G. Lumpkin. 

Harmon^ Oglethorpe co, Ga. 

For Rattlesnake Hites. — The following, 
says the New York Sun, is an Indian recipe for 
rattlesnake bites, and said to be the most infalli- 



Brief Revle'vr ot the Cotton Marketa 

For the information and SAtisfaction of our planting 
friends, we fumish in tliis nnmber of the Cotton Planter 
a concise and hasty review and statement of the condi- 
tion of the Cotton Market, np to the close of January, 
taken from the Merchants' and Planters* Price Current, 
and Mobile Journal of Commerce Letter-Sheet Price 
Current, of the latest dates, 29th Sanuarj. 

We can but remark to our friends, that the prospec- 
tive prosperity of our cotton industry is truly flattering. 
Upon the heel of a signally unprecedented crop, that of 
1851, and in the face of another promising 8,800,000, at 
least, fair and remunerating prices are sustained. 

The fialea of the week, ending January 29th, are put 
down at 18,000 bales in Mobile, taken mostly by North- 
em ordeca — the English and French taking but little. 

LITBaPOOL CLASSIFICATION. 



Jan. 81, 1852. 

7j@7 
7f@8 
8J@8} 



Jan. 28, 1858. 

Ordinary.... 7J@ 8 

Middling t — @ 8} 

aood Middliog 9}@ 9I 

Middling Fair 10 @10J 

Fair 10i@ll 

The receipts of the week amount to 22,489 bales, and 
exports 24,515 bales, leaving the atock on hand and on 
shipboard not cleared, 128,508 bales. 

The receipts up to the latest dates, at all the ports, 
give the following result : 

iNO^iASB — ^New Orleans 880,755 

Mobile 77,808 

Savannah 80,641 

Virginia 1,460 

North Carolina 2,582 

Texas 13,384 

Florida 18,218—474,847 

DxoBSASE — Charleston 2,878 



Total increase for the season 471,469 

The foreign exports this season, as compared with, 
last, will exhibit an increase : 

laoaaASB— To Great Britain 298,716 

Other foreign ports 88,858—887,074 

DacaKASE — To France 88,420 



• • 



Total increase 299,645 

The decrease in coastwise exports is 7,762 bales. The 
increase in stocks, at all the receiving ports, is 119,285 
bales. 

NEW ORLEANS MARKET. 

Junuary 29M. — The letters by the Arabia came to 
band this morning, but do not appear to have brought 
many orders, as the demand is very limited, and thustkr 
If • have heard of the sale of only 1,000 bales. 
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"WILLIAM WRiaHT, 

Surgeon's Machinist, Truss Maker, Cntler, 8cc., 

PERRT STREET, OPPOSITE THE RIALTQ, 

MONTfiOniERT, ALi., 

MAKES and adapts every description of Tnus for In- 
quinal, Cural, and Umbilical Hernia; 
3pinal Supports foi* Carviture of the Spine ; 
Instruments for Incurvation o^ the Limbs of Children, 

club feet, distortions, &o. &.; 
Artificial Limbs ; Laced Stockings ; Ankle Sooks ; Knee 
Caps for yaricose veins, weak and swelled legs, knees, 

P. S. Particular attention paid to Plantation Stands, 
and Instructions for Measuring sent by post io any part 
of the country. 

ALSO, OH HAND ALWAJfl, 

A Splendid Assortment of SHEFFIELD CUTLERY, 
of the finest quality, finish and tempefi imported direct 
from themakers, consisting of 

Ivory-Hfltilled Table Knives, for Silver Plated and |3teel 
Forks ; 

Pen, Pocket, Hunting, and Sportsmen's Knives ; 

Razors, warranted ; Strops, &6. &o. ; 

Ladies' Scissors, and a variety of other articles of Cut- 
lery. 

jl^^Kew Bhides put in Handles. Cutleiy and Sur- 
geons' Instruments repaired. 

February Ist, 1858, 



Acclimated Fruit Trees, 

ORNAMENTAL TREES & SHRUBS, QRAFE VINEi» 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &0., fl^,, 

CAK NOW BB HAD, OF SOUTHERN GROWTn, AT THS 

SOUTHERN NURSERIES, WASHINGTON, MISS. 

THE Stock, this year, is good and well-grown. Prices 
and descriptive Catalogues, containing hints for 
planting, pruning and tending, will be promptly for- 
warded by mail to applicants who prepay their letters. 
Shipments can be made, with entire safety, to any part 
of the South — the utmost attention being paid to /»adUiiy 
and forwardxng. 

THE SOUTHERN RURAL ALMANAC, FOR 1858* 

Has been published, as usual, and will be sent by mail 
and prepaid, on receipt of 12 cents in postage stamps.— 
Orders solicited, for this nseftil and popular periodical, 
from Booksellers and Country Merchants; and adver- 
tisements fh)m Gind-Stand and other Manufacturers^ 
Schools and Colleges, Watering Places, '&o. No oUier 
work has so large a circulation in the South. 

AFFLECK'S COTTON PLANTATION RECORD AND 
ACCOUNT BOOKS, new edition, now ready. No. 1, 
for 40 hands or less, $2 50... No. 2, for 80 hands or 
less, $3 00.. .No. 8, for 120 or less, .$3 60. 

AEFLECK'S SUGAR PLANTATION RECORD AND 
ACCOUNT BOOKS— Number 1, for 80 hands or less, 
$8 00...Number 2, for 120 hands or less, $8 60. 

These Books are now in general use amougst Plant* 
ers. They will be sent by mail, prepaid and carefallyr 
enveloped, at the above prices. Orders solicited front 
Booksellers and other dealers, to whom a libenl 
count will be made. 



OENUINE UNADULTERATEB 

PERUVIAN GUANO. 

TIIE Subscriber, acting under an arrangement with Bfeam. V. 
Barreda & Brother, of Lima and Baltimore, the general urenta of 
the Pemyian Oorernment for the aale of Gaano, and Uirovh 
whom alone thin Guano can be procured, it prepared to aii|^i^ 
Planters %nd others in the Sooth, with a pare and unadultomta^- 
article, in any desired quantitie«, and %t the following |nrioM, die 
livered in New Orleans : 

For an J quantity under four tons, f.'M) per ton of OOOtlbg. 

For more than four tons and under 25, f 47 per do. 

For larger quantities, the price is somewhat lower. 

In all cases, where more than one ton is ordered, there win be* 
no additional charges for drnyage, &c., but the Quano willbe 4«» 
livored on board steamer, or in the eity, at those prices. Fof IMS 
than one tqn, drayage will be added. 

By this arrangement, the cohi to the Planter will be THS 
LOWEST at which GENUINB PERUVIAN GUANO can be pwr 
chased; avoiding the factor's commimton for purchasing, drayagei^ 
repairs of sacks, dec, Ac; and the subKcriber guarantees the art!- 
cle, procured through orders sent to him, to be unadalterated aD4 
pure as taken from the Ghincha Inlands. It will be delirend in 
sacks, containing each about 150 to 180 lbs. 

A right draft upon a New Orleans house, or other ^naUy aT«il<i 
able funds, must invariably accompany each order. 

As the first cargo, coming direct from Peru to New OrleatM, uiH 
der the subscriber's arrangement with' the Messrs. Barreda, fanattl- 
be expected to arrive before the Ist of October ne^t, a supply will 
be immediately sent forward, reshippod at Baltimore and stored at 
Npw Orleans, to afford him the means of filling orden already jk 
ceived, or which may be sent to him during the winter. The prlea^ 
for any quantity of this lot, over one ton, will be $60 par legMtan* 
delivered on board steamer ; the freight and charges from Balti- 
more causing the additional price irhen even a larger qoaatttjr 
than five tons is ordered. 

Messrs. Barreda, in their letter to the subscriber, laying dowi| 
the scale of prices, and explaining the arrangemeuts entendlntQ 
for a deposit in New Orleans, remark,—^* We have given orders to 
our Lima house to eend direct from the Ghincha Islands, aquantl- 
ty suflicient to meet the den^and, and to have a deposlfe aluajs 
readv to sqpply any amount The Guano that yoa will reetif* 
shall come direct from the said Islands." 

From arrangements made with some of the regular Packet Beats 
on the river, the freight will not exceed, to any point below TiAf- 
burg, from 20c. to S6c. per sack, or about $2,50 to $3.50 per too. 

THOMAS AFFLECK. 

Iflt Jaauary, .l|534t. WMhiogton, Adaou eo., Jlia; 
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THE COTTON TRADE. 

BY C. F. m'cAY, 

The course of the cotton trndc Juring the pnsl 
year has been steady xnd uniTorm. The season 
opeaed in September and October, et rates a trifle 
higher than were fealiSfd in December, but from 
January forward the market slowly advanced, 
until non it is a little higher than it was a year 
«go. The price at Liverpool of fair cotton, on 
the IstofSeptembor, 1851, waa 5 1.3d., in Oc- 
tober it was 5 l-4d., ID January 5d., in .March 
S l-8d., in May 5 l-4d., in July 5 3.4d., and 
6d. in Se|)tember, 1S5S. The increased esti- 
mates of the crop depressed the price early in the 
season, but the immense consumption in every 
partof tho world — in the United States, in Eng- 
land and on the continent — encouraged the sel- 
lers to demand higher rates ; and tlicso have 
been maintained, in spite of the promise of another 
large crop br tho ensuing year. The rates now 
current are not high, but they aro abovp the av- 
erage. For the twelve years from I840to 1852, 
the whole American exports, (see Table 1, at (he 
end of this article,) nmounling to nearly ten 
thousand millions of pounds, have been sold at 
ui average price of eight and a half cents. The 
price of good middling at Charleston i\now, Oc- 
I III iitii^iii o-i.ti>iwii* Itutaad of daoliiiing 



below tho usual rates, the market has advanced, 
after receiving the largest crop ever produced, 
and with the prospect of another fully as large. 
What has maintained these prices} Are the 
causes temporary or permanent 1 Will they 
continue for the present year? or is tbeir eAect 
already past? 

In attempting an answer to these questions, it 
may be remarked : lat, That the advance is not 
due to the fact that lower rates do not pay. From 
1840 to 1814, when the average (see Tabe 1) was 
only eight cents, tlic stocks were constantly in- 
creilsing. Tho prodiietion outran the COnsump- 
tion. Tills led to lower prices, which tliscour- 
aged planting, and at the same time increased the 
demand of manufaaturers. From 1815 to 1849, 
the average price {see Table 1) was only 7 1-3 
cents. The surplus stoclts then became small 
and prices advanced. Thus it appeared that an 
average of 8 cents from year to year stimulated 
production, so that the supply exceeded the de- 
mand ; while 7 1.3 cents produced the opposite 
cfFecl. The present rates, therefore, are more 
than suflicient to pay the planter a proper profit 
on his investment. And the general advance on 
laii^ and negroes throughout the SoutHern States, 
confirms the conclusion thus indicated by the 
rise and the decline oftho stocks lying over from 
year to year. The present prices will not only 
pay the cost ofproduclion, but allow a handsome 
profit to tho proilucer. 
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2d, The price has been kept up during the 
past year in part by the high rate of exchange. 
A rise of one per cent in exchange is nearly 
equal to one eighth of a cent in the price of cot- 
ton. The advanoe in exchan£ce has been about 
two per cent over the rates which were current 
before the discovery of California gold. We 
were then both exporters and importers of the 
precious metals. When we were sending them 
abroad, the price of exchange was the real par, 
pltis the freight, insurance, and other expenses of 
exportation. The highest rates were 1 1 1 or 112 ; 
the lowest, 104 or 105. The average was about 
lOS for sixty day bills. For the past two or three 
years, we have always been exporters of gold, 
and the range of exchange has been from 108 to 
112 at New York ; seldom going down to 108 or 
rising to 1 1 2, the average being about 110. This 
rise in exchange on account of our owning the 
gold mines in California, is a permanent cause. 
Exchange will be hereafter the real par, pltis the 
cost of exporting specie, and not the real par, 
sometimes increased and sometimes decreased by 
the cost of exportation. Thi^ is equivalent to an 
advance of one fourth of a cent in every pound of 
cotton, and for the year past it produced to the 
South not less than three millions of dollars. 
This, though a true cause for an advance in cot- 
ton, is not sufficint to account for the whole rise. 
Another cause may probably be — 

3d, The increased supply of the precious 
metals, which by expanding the currency tends 
to raise the price of all other articles of merchan- 
dize. The large additions of gold to the ourrepcy 
of the world must, by inevitable necessity, pro. 
duce an efiect of this kind. No arithmetic can 
calculate its exact amount, in a short period of 
time I but that it is producing and must produce 
hereafter a slow, continued rise in all kinds of 
property, no one can possibly doubt. Its first 
effect is to raise the price of silver ; but it is im- 
possible, while the present laws regulating the 
comparative value of silver and gold at the mints 
of the world continue unchanged, to raise the 
premium on silver beyond a very small amount 
The effect of a slight advance is to push aside 
the silver and to introduce gold in its stead. 
Thus in our domestic currency, silver is passing 
out of general circulation, and the vaults of the 
banks are filling with gold in its place. In | i)erity in every department of manafactures, have 



France the coinage of gold has of late increased 
very largely. And so in other countries whers 
both metals are a legal tender. This expansioD 
of the m3tallic currency gives the banks an op- 
portunity to increase their circulation, and thus 
the whole monetary medium, by which all the 
exchanges of Comm3rco are made, becoming 
enlarged, the price of all other articles cannot fall 
to advance. It is impossible to say how large 
an influence this may have had in the rcceDt 
prices of cotton. It is not probably large, but 
that it is real no one can doobt. 

4th, Another cause whioh has helped to sus- 
tain prices, and probably this is more potent than 
all the others together, is the successful despotism 
of Louis Napoleon in Franoe, and of the crowned 
heads on the continent of Europe. The order 
that has reigned in Paris and throughout France^ 
has given confidence to the me rchant and manu- 
facturer, encouraged labor and industry, givea 
security to property, and stimulated production 
and consumption in every department of business. 
Similar causes hare been operating in the Grerman 
and Italian States. The triumph of law and 
order over the revolutions of 1848 was not com- 
plete until the pr^nt year. The iron heel of 
arbitrary power had crushed the external mani- 
festations of resistance, but the murmurs of dis« 
content were still audible, and the lK)pes of liber- 
ty were not yet extinguished. But the present 
year has witnessed the end of all these things.. 
Lombardy and Hungary kiss the rod of the op- 
pressor. French soldiers preserve quiet at Roma* 
The patriots of Naples and Sicily are in prison 
or in exile. An Austrian army has quelled the 
disturbances in Baden, Hamburg and Sehleswig- 
Holstein. Revolution, anarchy, socnalism, red* 
republicanism, exist no more. Men have turned 
their attention to trade, to labor and to the pursuits 
of peace. Instead of political agitation, the peo- 
ple are employing themselves in new enterprises 
of industry, of commerce and manufactures. 
The consumption of cotton in France has, in con- 
sequence, outrun every former year. Though 
stationary for many years past, the deniand has 
suddenly awakened to new life. And so^ 8^, in 
all the disturbed parts of Europe. 

5th, The low price of grain in England, ths 
successful working of free trade, and the pros- 
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Stimulated the home demand in Great Britain to 
an extraordinary extent. The exports of cotton 
fabrics have been encouraged by the peace and 
prosperity of every part of the world. The over- 
throw of Rosas has oponed the La Plata and its 
tributaries to British Comnlerce. The outbreak 
in CafRcaria is unimportant. The war in Bur- 
mah bcirig out of India prapor has no influence 
on trade. The rebcliioii in China does not dis- 
turb the exchanges at the free ports. So that 
universal peace may be said to prevail. 

6th, In the United States the onward march 
of the cotton manufacture has again been re- 
sumed. The tariffof 1846, and the high price of 
the raw material, had checked the demand for the 
past three years, but the progress of our coun- 
try in population, wealth, and enterprise, has 
surmounted these obstacles, and our course has 
again- been forward. 

Of these several causes noW enumerated to 
explain the fair price of cotton for the past year, 
in the face of the abundant supply, there id not 
one which is not likely to oporate for the coming 
year. We may, therefore, in considering the 
supply and the demand for 1959, anticipate full 
average prices. They cannot be high, for the 
supply will be too large to permit any check in 
consumption. They cannot fall even to the ave- 
rage, for the stocks are low, and any further de- 
cline would stimulate the demand even beyond 
tts present extraordinary amount. 
' The supply from the United States will proba- 
bly exceed the large cropof 1S52. The increased 
number of hands, the large breadth o( land plant- 
edin cotton under the stimulus of good prices, 
the favorable character of the season, the fine 
weather for gathering the crop afler the 1st of 
October, and the lateness of the frost, will tell 
stroDgly in favor of a large production. We 
have indeed had two severe storms, and with one 
of them a flood, but their injury has not been se- 
rious. The rot also has prevailed to an Uncom- 
mon extent. The boll-worm has been very gen- 
eral, and in some places severe. The caterpillar 
has done some harm, but beyond eating the leaves 
from the stalk, its ravages have been local and 
aninflportant. These causes have not produced 
as much injury as Was suffered last year** 



age than all the opposing causes of the present 
season. The receipts at Charleston and Savan- 
nah will therefore exceed those of last year. 
They will also be increased by the extension of 
the Georgia Railroad further to the West. In- 
stead of 800,000 bales received last year, 900,* 
000 may confidently be anticipated for 1853. In 
Florida, the storm of October the 9th did such 
serious injury that we may expect a falling off 
in the receipts at Apalachicola and St. Marks. 

More of this cotton will go to Savannah than 
usual ;, and the loss from the caterpillar and boll 
worm has been considerable. But the increased 
planting will go far td balance these deficiencies, 
and but a sliglit decline may be looked for. From 
Alabama the receipts Will be lafgdr than last 
year. There was then too little rain ; How there 
has been too much. The river lands produced 
finely last season ; now it is the sandy uplands 
that are white with abundance. Only a small 
increase however may be anticipated. From 
the Various districts that send their cotton to New 
Orleans, the reports are contradictory. The 
Red River lauds are doing very Well ; the par- 
ishes of Louisanahave been injured by the worm, 
the bottoms of the Mississippi have been too wet ; 
the frost has kept off to a very late period in Ten- 
nessee ; the planting has been large ; the season 
for gathering long, and nearly the same amount 
will probably be received as for the past year. 
From Texas the reports have been very favora- 
ble, and an increase of 25 per cent may be looked 
for with confidence. The whole crop of Amert- 
can cotton fof 1853 may be estimated (see Table 
II.) at SI,1O0,OOO bales. 

The imports from the East Indies have fallen 
off largely the last year on account of the mode- 
rate prices. This has been the uniform effect of 
a declining market, and we may look with con- 
fidence for the same result hereafter. There is 
in India an immense production of cotton for do- 
mestic use. It has been stated to be as large as 
the crop of the United States, but no satisfactory 
statistics have ever been collected to show the 
actual amount. It is, however, very large, and 
a high price in Europe attracts a larger portion 
for foreign export. It may then be brought ibiN* 
ther from the interior and pay a larger chaige 
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cotton, the heavy expense for freight and insu- 
rance for the long voyage, leave but a small bal- 
ance for the first cost of production, and the car- 
riage from the interior to the seaport. The circle 
around the marts of exports is thus narrowed, 
and the amount sent off decreases. Thus the 
high prices ot 1350 and 1851 raised the English 
imports to 308,000 and 329,000 bales, against 
182,000 in 1849. The moderate prices for the 
present year have caused the imports at Liver- 
pool to fall off near 100,000 bales. (See Table 
III.) The low rates current in December and 
January last, diverted much of the East India 
cotton intended for export to China, and the Eu- 
ropean receipts have been small. No increase 
in these can be expected for 1853, since prices 
promise to be moderate, as they have been for 
the last season. 

The imports into England from Egypt have 
increased largely for the past year. The lar- 
gest amount ever before received was 82,000 
bales in 1845. The average for the last three 
years has been 73,000. But for 1852 the re- 
ceipts at Liverpool alone on the Sth of October 
had reached 142,000 bales. Less than usual 
has been carried to Franco, and so large an 
amount for England cannot be anticipated for the 
coming year, especiaily as the stocks in Liver- 
pool of Egyptian cotton have advanced 50,000 
bales. From Brazil and other places, the Liver- 
pool receipts have increased slightly over last 
year, namely, from 90,000 to 108,000 bales ; 
they are, however, less than for the two prece- 
ding years. The average from Egypt and Bra- 
zil for the last four years has been about 250,000 
bales, (Table IV.,) and this amount may be 
looked for in 1853. 

ThetotaUsupply from all these places for 1853 
may be estimated (Table V.,) at 3,550,000, or 
about the same as last year. This is 685,000 
bales larger than for 1851, and 500,000 larger 
than for 1849". But, as^ the increased demand 
has taken oflT the whole of the larger production 
of 1852 at moderate prices, leaving the stocks 
now sraaller than they have been for several 
yeas past, (Table VI.,) there is nothing in this 
large supply calculated to depress prices. 

In considering the consumption, we notice 
ft larcTA increase, not only over last year, but over 



Great Britain in 1851 ^Vas 1,663,000 bales, while 
the largest figures for any previous year were 
1,590,000 bales. The deliveries to the trade this 
year at Liverpool (see Table VII.) where 95 pet 
cent of rU English sales are made, exceed those 
of last year more than 8,000 bags per week. Aa 
the factories are now well supplied, the excess 
will scarcely continue until the 31st of Decem- 
ber. But the great regularity in the deliveries 
forbids any material decline. If the future pur- 
chases of the trade should not exceed those of the 
same period for last year, the consumptioD of 
Great Britain would reach 1,992,000 bales &r 
1852. Nor can we anticipate any less for 1853. 
The abundance of money, the favorable barrest, 
the great demand for labor, the high Wages ia all 
branches of manufactures, the advance in irpn, 
the prosperity of the shipping interest, the large 
influx of Australian gold, the universal preva- 
lence of peace in every part of the civilized world, 
the new machinery erected during the last year, 
the moderate rates which the raw ntaterial prom- 
ises to bear, the low stocks of goods in the hands 
of the manufacturers, the large decline in the 
imports of wool, and its consequent advance in 
price, and the general prosperity, both in the 
domestic and in Che export trade^ authorize the 
expectation of a still larger consumption for 1853. 
There is not a single drawback to this anticipa- 
tion, except the chapter of accidents y but it may 
be the safest, as the increase for the last year has 
been so unprecedented, to look forward to a de- 
mand only as targe as for the present year* 

The consumption in France has increased as 
rapidly as in England. Our exports thither have 
been 120,000 bales larger than last year, and 
they have caused no accumulation of stocks eith- 
er at Havre or at Marseilles. The deliveries at 
Havre alone have increased (see Table VIII.) 
more than 80,000 bales, and the amount of Amer- 
can cotton for the whole of Franco will probably 
exceed 400,000 bales, against 310,000 for 1351. 
As large a demand for 1853 may be confidently 
anticipated. 

On the continent of Europe the consumption 
has been steadily increasing. Its progress is 
occasionally checked by high prices, but these 
are only temporary disturbances in its onward 
march. In Russia, the imports for the three years 
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1844 to 1846 they were 584,000 ; and from 1S47 
to 1849 they were 1,065,000. In the German 
Zollverein the protective duties they have im- 
posed have given ample encouragement to the 
home manufacture of cotton goods. The English 
and American exports of raw cotton to these and 
other continental States have averaged (see Table 
IX.) 417,000 bales in 1847 and 1348; 522,000 
in 1948 and 1850 ; and 582,000 in 1850 and 1852. 
For the incoming year they will almost certainly 
reach 600,000 bales, which is a trifle less than 
the amount for the present season. 

The consumption of the United States has made 
a most sudden and rapid progress during the past 
year. For the threo preceding years we had 
gone backwards. The high price of the raw 
ikiaterial, and the imports of cotton goods from 
abroad, had given a check to our increasing de- 
mand, such as we never before bad experienced. 
Hitherto our progress had been uniformly on- 
ward. The rapid increase in our population and 
wealth forbids any retrograde movement in the 
regular operations of business. Just as our rail- 
ftHids, our shipping, our crop of cotton, or of wheat, 
or of corn^ make steady and invariable progress 
from year to year, so must our cotton manufac- 
tures. There will be at times a backward step 
ia this movement, but it is temporary and brief. 
It IS like the oscillation of a pendulum on a mov- 
ing surface — the weight swings backward and 
onward, but the onward motion of the point of 
support makes it certain that the forward oscilla- 
tions will more than compensate for the backward 
movements. The present prosperity of the coun- 
try authorizes us to expect an advance even on 
the large consumption of the past season. The 
amount for 1852 has reached (see Table X.) 
603,000 bales, and 625,000 may be anticipated 
for the coming year. 

The whole demand for 1853 will then be esti. 
mated at 3,625,000 bales, (Table XL,) which is 
75,000 more than the anticipated supply, (Table 
V.) Now as the stocks on hand (Table VI.) are 
very low — Slower than they have been for years 
past, especially if the time for which they would 
auppty the demand be considered — it would seem 
that prices must keep above their usual average. 
This has been 8 1-2 cents (Table I.) at the sea- 
ports for the last thirteen years, and if the influ- 
ence of a high rate of exchange and the abun- 



dance of gold arc to be regarded as real causes 
of elevating the money value of cotton in our 
markets, it would seem probable that the present 
prices (9 1-2 cents at Charleston, October 29th, 
for good middling) will be fully sustained, and 
that an advance rather than a decline may be 
expected. 







TABLE I. 








AMEBICAK EXPORTS, TALUK AND PBICB. 






Total exports 


Total yalue. 


Pr. 






in pounds. 




Ct8. 


From 


»40 to '44 


3,340,000,000 


$267,200,000 


8 


From 


'46 to '49 


8,788,000,000 


284,000,000 


7.6 


From 


'50 to '51 


1,668,000,000 


184,800.000 


11.8 


Estm'd for 18o2 


1.000,000,000 


90.000,000 


9 


From 


'40 to '52 1 9,691.000,000 


825.900.000 


8.5 






TABLE IL 









CBOP OF 


THE UNITED STATES. 






Bales. 


Receipts. 




Estimate. 




1849 


1851 


1852 


1853 


Texas^ 


39,000 


46,000 


64,000 


80.000 


N. 0. ^ 


1,094,000 


933,000 


1,873.000 


1,300000 


Mobile, 


519,000 


452,000 


549.000 


560.000 


Florida, 


200.000 


181,000 


189,000 


175,000 


Georgia, 


891,000 


822,000 


826.000 


400,000 


S. Ca., 


458.000 


887,000 


477,000 


500,000 


0th. pic's 


28,000 


84,000 


87,000 
2,015000 


35,000 


• 
Total, 


2,729,000 


2,355,000 


8.100000 



TABLE IIL 



IMPOSTS FEOM THE EAST INDIES. 



Tears. 
1830 to 1834, aT. 5 ys. 
1835 to 1839, " " " 
1840 to 1844, «* " " 
1844 to 1849, ** «f " 
1849, Oct 5, Liv. only 
1851, «*10, 
1862, " 8, 
1849, whole yr.G. Br. 

1851, «* " •* * 

1852, « Estimate. 

1853, " " 



it 






« 



Bales. 

81,000 
144,000 
232,000 
177,000 

09,000 
171,000 

75.000 
182,000 
229,000 
200.000 



Remarks. 
Low prices. 
High prices. 
Chinese War. 
Peace and low prices. 
Low prices. 
High prices. 
Moderate prices. 
Low prices. 
High prices. • 
Moderate prices. 



200.000 Moderate prices. 



TABLE IV. 

■KOLISH IMPOBTS FBOM EQYPT, BBAZIL, ETC. 

Liverpool, G. Britain. Liverpool, G. Britain. 



about Ist 
Years. October. 



1846. 
1847. 
1848. 
1849. 



121,000 
75.000 
94,000 

178,000 



whole about 1st 

year. Years. October. 



153,000 
266,000 
187,009 
245,000 



1850. 
1851.. 
1852. 
1853. 



205,000 
138,000 
246,000 



whole 
year. 
257.000 
182,000 

250,000 



TABLE V. 

SUPPLY OF 1851 AND ESTIMATE FOB 1852 AND 1853. 

1851. 1852. 1853. 



Crop of the U. S. Bales. 
Eog. imp'ts from E. Ind. 
from oth. pla. 



«( 



«t 



2,835,000 
329,000 
181,000 



8,015,000 
200,000 
800,000 



Total from these sources|2,865,000|8,515,000 



3,100,000 
200,000 
250,000 

3,550,000 
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TABLE VI. 

STOCKS AT EECBXI DATES, OOBBESPOSDING TO TUB CLOSE 

OF OCR YEAR. 

1849. 1850, 
U. Statet, Sept 1, 166,000 



i 



LWerpool, Oct. 8, 682.000 
HftTre, October 6, 46,000 



1G8,000 
546,000 
32,000 



1851. 
128,000 
660,000 

86,000 



1862. 
91,000 
507,000 
34,000 



Total, 



782,000 746,000 741,000 632,000 



TABLE VII. 

DILIVEBIB8 TO THE TRADE AT WVERPOOL. 

1849. 1861. wy con 1862 wy con 



Mayl,bl8.| 582,000 
Jniie4, I 688.000 



J«iy2, 

August 1, 
Sept. 8, 
October 1. 
Wboleyear 

Bo, G. Brit 



686,000 

993,000 

1,141,000 

1,220.000 

1,467,000 

1,500,000 



427,000 25,100 



619,000 

744,000 

887,000 

1,068,000 

1,107,000 

1,676,000 

1,663,000 



28,100 
28,600 
28'600 
60,200 
29,900 
30,315 

32,000 



630,000 37,100 



870,000 
1,101,000 
1,001,000 
1,340,000 
1,475,000 

esUninted 
2,000,000 



39,600 
38,600 
38,600 
38,600 
37,800 

Gov... , • 

89,000 



ANALYSES OF THE COTTON PLANT 

AND SEED, 

BY THE LATE T. J. SUMMER, OF 8. C. 

(Concluded.) 

SUGGEBTIVX: KEMARKS. 

- On examining the foregoing Aanalysis of the 
Cotton Plant and Seed, we see that they abound 
in the phosphates and alkalies, Drs. Will and 
Freseniu3, in their analysis of the Cereal Grains, 
show that Vyhpat also abounds largely in these 

constituents. 

In order to enable the reader to make the com- 
parison, we give the Analysis of Red and White 
Wheat, as published by tjiem. It is as follows s 



TABLE VIII. 

DKLITS1LIE8 TO THB TRADE AT HAVRE. 

1860. 1851. 1852. 
All k'dfl. U. S. All k'ds. U. S. All k'ds. U. S. 



Wbolc fur. 



1233,000 

2&q,00Q 

1 300,000 



220,000 
238,000 



224,000 
240,000 



294,000 312.00(\ 



211,000 
234.000 
902,000 



300,000 
327,000 



290,000 
810,000 



1» t 



TABLE IX. 

COXBUMPTIOE OUT Of BNGLAKD, TEAXCE AKP THB TNITEB 

STATES. 

T«an. Am. exports. Eog. exports. 



Potass... • ^ ,. • ^.i 

Soda.... ..•••!•• 

Lime 

Magnesia ••••• 

Peroxide of Iron • • 

Phosphoric Acid 

Silica.. • 

Ciiarcoal and Sand 



Red. 



• • 



20.90 
15.01 
1.88 
0.12 
1.29 
46.91 
0.15 
4.89 



■JL,'T 






White. 
30.17 

2.76 
12.08 

0-28 
43.89 

9.03 



1847 bales. 

1848 

1849 

lafiO 

1851 

1852 



169,000 
255,000 
822,000 
194,000 
269,000 
854,000 



215,000 

192,000 

254,000 

272,00Q| 

269,000 

268,000 



Total. 
884,000 
447,000 
577.000 
466,000 
538,000 
625,000 



100.00 98.21 



1847. 
1848. 
1849. 
1860. 
1851. 
1851. 



TABI^E X. 

AMERICAN OQKSTTXFriOK. 

North of Av'ge for Inc. South of 
Biehmond. 8 years, p. ct Richmond. 



428,000 
582,000 
518^000 
487,000 
404,000 
608,000 



418,000 
461,000 
498,000 

512,000 
470,000 
498,000 



lit 

7t 

t 
6t 



80,000 
OOvOOO' 
100,000 
1001,000 
100,000 
100,000 



ToUl. 
508,000 
622,000 
^18,000 
87,000 
504,500 
703,qpO 



I 



TABLE XI, 

CONSUMPTION OF THE WOBLD. 

Result for Estimate for 

1860. 1851. 1852. 1853. 



Great Britain, 
United States, 
France, of U. S. 
Ezp'tsfrom G. 
B. and U. S. 



Total. 



1,514,000 
487,000 
800,000 

562,000 



2,863,000 



1,668,000 
404,000 
810,000 

688,000 



2,915,000 



2,000,000 
603,000 



400,000 400,000 



626,000 



8,628,000 



2,000,000 
625,000 



600,000 
3,625,000 



An Enobm ons Tax upon Farmers. — The dog 
population of the United States is estimated at 
About two millions, and the expense of keeping 
tb^m &t upwards of $10,000,000 per annum. 



All these constituents being derived directly 
from the soil, plainly indicate the reasons why 
the lands in the South are ao easily exhausted. 
The crops extensively puhivated here all require 
in a great measure the same food from the soil, 
and hence ^ils whieli will not produce Cotton, 
are alike Inoapableof producing the Cereal crops.* 
The gveat benefit derived from the application of 
Cotton Seed as a manure lo these crops, is accounU 
ed for from the same causes — an abundance of 
Phosphate^ being given in their application to the 
soil. 

FALLOWING. 

A system of tillage which carries away anna- 
ally so large a proiportion of these natural esaeB* 
tials to vegetation, and wbi<)h provides no noeaas 
of returning them, must necessarily impoverish 
[ any soil. A ^xed principle in the Agriculture 
of all countries where the prosperity of the future 
has at all been regarded, has ' been the gradual 
but certain improvement of the soil. This is 
necessary for the support of increased population^ 
and in the slave States, where there has been such 
an extraordinary and rapid increase of the labor- 
ing population, it should never be lost sight of. 
The intensity of our Southern sun-shine prevents, 
in a great measure, the annual coat of grass that 
supplies vegetable matter to the soil in Northern 
climates ; and the never-ending occupation of the 
soils, by our system of culture, prevents the nat- 
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ural improvement which in other countries is 
carried out by Fallowing. We are well aware 
that Fallowing is generally objected to in the 
South, and we think where Fallow is converted 
into pasture land, and taxed during the whole 
season for the production of herbage to sustain 
greedy herds, the system might well come info 
disrepute. Planters, too, object to Fallowing, 
and say they have not land enough to allow one- 
half to lie idle, &c.; but reason and justice to 
the noble occupation of Agriculture, allows this 
objection to pass unheeded ; and its fallacy is 
proven by the desert wastes of "old fields," an 
agricultural feature only common to the New 
World, and— we blush to say it— only visible to 
the Southern or Planting States. In Europe, 
where arable soil compared to population, is a 
thousand times scarcer than in the Southern 
Stales, the Agriculturalists find Fallowing a re- 
munerating system. It is but little understood 
in American Agriculture, and we may be par- 
doned forgiving the proper details for Fallowing, 
believing it to be the cheapest manner of renova- 
ting our soils. A field intended for Fallow, 
should bo deeply ploughed in mid- winter— the 
deeper the ploughing the better. This is simple 
proparatloij, but, nevertheless, necessary ; and 
above all things, keep every description of Stock 
off the field. The porousness of the soil will 
facilitate the assimilation of the natural salts of 
the earth, and atmospheric action, with the dis- 
solving influence of rains, will generally bring to 
the aid of the succeeding crop a sufiicient quanti- 
ty of these for its production. Late in autumn 
the herbage should be turned under. This pro- 
cess exerts chemical and natural influence bene- 
ficial to the soil. First, as by decomposition of 
vegetable matter carbonic acid is produced, which 
is known to act as a powerful solvent of phospha- 
ted alkalies. Secondly, those portions of the 
grass and weeds, not readily decomppsible, when 
admixed with the soil, give it that friability so 
necessary to easy tillage, and thus aids the agri- 
culturalist in his future labors. A hastard sytem 
6f Fallowing might, by the aid of the red and 
black Tory pea, be judiciously adopted in the 
Cotton-growing States. Owing to their imper- 
viousness to wet, they can be sown in mid-winter, 
and vegetating in the spring, without the aid of 
eultivation, generally make upon ordinarily pro- 
ductive land a sufficient crop to protect it from 
the sun in summer, and ^mother out those weeds 
which are such a pest to cultivated crops. The 
oooatntuents of the Indian pea-«known to be in a 
great measure derived fVom the atmosphere — 
would in all probability furnish a better green 
orop for subversion than the natural grasses and 
weeds. Judicious fallowing iSf therefore, in our 
opinion, the cheapest, and by far the eaaiest mode 
of renovating ami preserving the productiveness 



of our soils, and if adopted and regularly perse- 
vered in, would heighten both the production and 
value of our Cotton lands. 

COMPOST MANURE. 

Much may be effected in reclaiming worn out 
Cotton lands, by a good system of Compost ma- 
nuring, the benefits of which have been forced 
upon our agriculturalists by the gradual accumu- 
lation of animal manures, and the decomposition 
of wasted vegetable matter, in and around their 
barn-yards. It is a system which should bo so 
generally understood and practised, that we deem 
it unnecessary to make other than a few remarks 
respecting the increase of this manure and its ap- 
plication. It is a mistaken idea, that the planter 
gains by hauling into his barn-yard the stalks 
from his Corn and Cotton fields, in order to con- 
vert them into compost manure. Their elements 
would be returned to the soil by the certain law 
of vegetable decomposition, if suffered to remain 
on their fields, and their place in the compost 
heap can be supplied easily by litter and leaves 
from the forest, grasses, weeds and muck from 
the marshes, ditches, and fence-rows on the farm. 
Weeds, abounding in the alkalies, furnish profi- 
table vegetable matter for composting, in addi- 
tion to these, we have the rotten wood and forest 
leaves, which are so abundant on all hands. 
Muck or peat, being decayed vegetable matter in 
mass, in this concentrated form contains a largo 
amount of phosphates and alkalies ; and when 
mingled with the droppings of animals, forms a 
compost highly retentive of substances thus im- 
parted, which it yields most readily to the grow- 
ing crops to which it is applied. Compost when 
applied in wint<?r, docs not require to be thorough- 
ly decomposed, but when, as in the case on crops 
where it is applied in the spring, and its elements 
are demanded immediately by the young plants, 
its decomposition should be perfect. The com- 
post heaps should be protected from the rains, in 
order to prevent those salts rendered soluble by 
moisture, from being washed away. It would 
add much to the value of compost manure, if the 
water collecting on the roofs of farm buildings 
was carried in gutters entirely beyond the yard, 
and not allowed to flow through it, which would 
be greatly facilitated by a concentration of farm 
buildings. Every domestic animal, if properly 
confined and quartered, when not in use for gra- 
zing, would amply repay for the trouble of attend- 
ing to them ; and the filth from the wash-house, 
stercory, pig-pen, hen-house and pigeon cote, so 
much neglected amongst us, would, if properly 
hoarded, furnish most valuable ingredients to the 
heap. A concentration of all that is essential to 
the production of our cultivated plants, being 
found in the component parts of this fertilizer, de- 
rivable from the Cereal food consumed by ani. 
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mals, and the phosphate ar.d ulkilinn propcrties'| 
of the weeds, grasses, A:c., niaKc ii at once the ] 
best and cheapest form of applying A'cgetable and 
animal manures for the immediate production of a 
crop, at the command of our planters. The 
quantity might be increased on every plantation 
in the State, to a degree which would make its 
manufacture profitable. This, however, will 
never be done until fewer acres are planted, which 
will enable them to manure more land. 

BONE MANURE. 

Bones, according to Berzelius, contain 55 per 
cent of the phosphates of lime and magnesia. 
The relative value of the bones of difierent ani. 
mals varies in their constituents, and also from 
the difference in age, their value being increased 
with years. The bones upon every farm would 
fumishy if preserved and applied, a considerable 
amount ofthe best and most durable fertilizer, 
which is peculiarly adapted to the production of 
the Cotton crop. This is proven by the identity 
ofthe constituents which compose bones, and are 
found in the Cotton Plant. The planter in the 
marl regions— especially where fossil bones and 
shells abound — has an abundant supply of native 
phosphate of lime, which only requires pulveri- 
zation to render it almost as useful as the recent 
bones. Phosphates in the bones comprise their 
chief vaipe/ which is shown by the fact, that 
they make a fertilizer equally as valuable, afler 
the fatty matter has been extracted by soap boil- 
ers, as before — hence, all old bones might be 
rendered yalpable if properly applied, iiuano, 
the most powerful fertilizer applicable to hus- 
bandry, being the ordure of sea-oirds, it is known, 
derives its great value from the amount of bone 
earth it contains. We therefore regard the an- 
nual waste of bones on plantations in the South, 
where more animal food is consumed than by 
any other people in the world, as the most suici- 
dal disregard of that economy which has furnished 
the axiom to agriculturalists — ^^tkat Manure is 
Wealth." Many arguments abound, to favor 
the adoption of bones as manure aipongst us. 
One is, they caw easily be preserved, and it only 
requires the same labor to do this that it does to 
throw them away. Another argument in their 
favor is, that a laborer in a sack, can transport 
to a distant field bone manure whiph will furnish 
more constituents to the crop than oaii be con* 
centrated in a four horse Ipad of the best stable 
dung or compost manure. Still another, is the 
little labor it requires to apply them to the soil. 
The great secret of applying bones to the soil is 
found in pulverizing them into as finely separa- 
rated particles as possible, which fits them for 
the operation of speedy atmospheric influence, in 
order that their constituents may be taken np 
rapidly by the plants. Grinding, crushing and 
burning are the usual modes ; but in order to fit 



the crushed boiies or bono ashes for the greatest 
production, Professor Von Liebig recommends 
the following pructss: Pour over the crushed 
bones or bone ashes half their \veight of sulphu- 
ric acid diluted with four parts of water, and 
afler they haye bceu digested for tweoty-four 
hours, add one hundred parts of water, and aprin* 
kle tiiis mixture over the field immediately be* 
fore ploughing. By its action in a few secxmds, 
the free acids uniting with (he bases in the earth, 
a neutral suit is formed, in a very fine state of 
division. Experiments instituted on soils, ibr the 
purpose of ascertaining the action of manure pre- 
pared in this manner, have distinctly sbown that 
neither grain nor kitchen garden plants sufier 
injurious effects in consequence, but that, on the 
contrary, they thrive with nmph nf)ore Y>gor afler 
its application. (Vide Van Liebig* s Organic 
Chemistry, p. 230.) 

Another theory of application, by the great 
French Chemist, M. Dumas, the substance of 
which we give from his article, cotained in 
CompUs, Rendeus, Nov. 30, 1846, p. 1018, ''On 
the Manner in lohich Phosphate of Lime epenf 
Organized Beings,*^ is interesting. He remarks, 
that the phosphate of lime being insoluble in 
water, nevertheless penetrates, and is deposited 
in their structure ; and bones containing it are 
slowly disaggregated by the soil, and disappear 
afler a time, under the influence of rains. The 
investigations of M. Dumas discovered two causes 
producing these effects — the one acting rarely 
and feebfy, the other constantly, and with great 
intensity. 

The first resides in a property possessed by 
sal-ammoniac, which facilitates the solution of 
phosphate of limei Though this salt dissolves a 
noteable quantity, and exists in all runninpr waters, 
yet this slight proportion renders its action in this 
respect inconsiderable. 

The second is fbund in the aption of parbonio 
acid ; and in this, the true solvent of phosphate 
of linie is to be found, for water impregnated with 
carbonic acid dissolves large quantities of phos- 
phate of lime. M. M. Berzelius and Thenard 
had remarked the alkalies and ebullition, by 
driving off or neutralizing the carbonic aoia, 
which precipitated it. 

M. Dumas, believing the action of carbonic 

acid to be such as above stated, did not doubt the 

efifect it would produce on the bones themselves. 

He therefore introduced plates of ivory into bot. 

ties of Seltzer water, (which contains a great 

I deal of carbonic acid,) and they were as much 

■ softened in twenty- four hours as if acted upoa 

I by dilute hydro-chloric acid, which is also a pow. 

erful solvent of phosphate of lime. The Seltzer 

! water was found loaded with phosphate of lime, 

I and the experiment proved the action of carbonic 

; acid as its solvent, to be rapid and certain. I am 
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sure th^ fjiscovery wiU be of importanpe to the 
agricultural world. 

I would call the attention of physiologists to 
to this property in carbonic acid, as it satisfacto- 
rily explains, the transfbrmation of the phosphate 
of lime into plants. Of course, it would not be 
practicable to dissolve the phosphate qflime, by 
the aid of Seltzer water, but the preparation of 
bone ashes by its known and powerful constitu- 
ent, might be rendered available in the following 
manner : Where bone powder or ashes is inten- 
ded for manuring soil destitute of vegetable matter, 
let them be mixed with leaves or other organic 
matter, and its decomposition with the aid of the 
rains and atmospherical influence, will create a 
suilicieilt quantity of carbonic acid to assimulate 
the phosphates in such a form that they will be 
readily taken up by the organism of the plants. 

How easily could a planter manure a few acres 
of Cotton with bone powder or ashes ? When 
all the bones are hoarded as gold, and their true 
Taloe known, they will be appreciated. Then a 
bone mill for crushing, and simple apparatus for 
their chemical reduction, will bo as essential to 
producing the crop as a grinding mill is to pre- 
pare the grain for the food of man. 

WOOD ASHES, 

Containing phosphates and alkalies, to a con 
■iderablc extent, may be used advantageously as 
a manure fof Cotton. 

LIMBt 

Being tiseful in decomposing and ameliorating 
adhesive soils, might be profitably employed in 
the permanent improvement of Cotton lands. 
Common potter's clay, disused through water 
and added to n^ilk of lime, thickens immediately 
upon mixing, and if the mixture be kept for some 
monthii, and an acid be added » the clay becomes 
gelatinous, which is the eQect of the admixture 
of the lime. The lime, in combining with the 
elements of the clay, liquifiies it, and, what is 
more remarkable, liberates the greater portion of 
its alkalies. The^e interesting facts, so impor- 
tant to the scientific world, were first observed by 
M. Fuchs, at Munich, and led to the explanation 
of the effects ofcaiistic lime upon the soil, which 
furnishes the agriqulturQiist with an invaluable 
means of opening it and setting free its alkalies — 
substances so indispensable to the production of 
bis crops. (For further facts ooncerninff lime, 
and its application to Agriculture, see Liebig^s 
Organic C)iemisiryj Which should be in the hands 
of every one.) The lime lands of the West pro- 
ducing abundant crops of Cotton, so long as fur- 
nished with vegetable matter, shows that lime 
alone, upon exhausted soils, would prove a doubt- 
ful aid. 

We could add suggestion after suggestion, rel- 
ative to the aids to be applied to the production 
of Cotton upon exhausted noils ; but these being 



the most important, we shall (dispense with the 
boundless materials which lie abundantly around 
us, and only need transporting to our fields in opder 
to benefit them. It was a ir^atter of surprise to 
Professor Von Liebig, that any soil not furnished 
by artificial means with the preponderating con- 
stituents of the Cotton Plant and Cotton Seed, 
should produce a crop abounding in the phos* 
phates. This leads me to further investigations, 
and a rich field of research ^till lips une3(plored, 
in the analytical examination of the Cotton Soils 
of the South and West. 



^— 



From ])eBo^*s,Revlei|r. 

THE rilSTORY OF COTTON MANUFAa 

TyRES. 

(CorUhnied.) 

The cotton' fabrics of India became common 
in England at the commencement of the eight- 
eenth century, and were complained of a^ a great 
evil by a host of pamphleteers. In the year 1700 
an act of the British Parliament forbade the im. 
portation of India silks an4 printed caliooes for 
domestic use, either as apparel or furniture, 
under a penalty of £200 on the wearer or seller. 
This was done to ''avert the ruin of English 
manufactures, and revive their prosperity." 

The manufacture of cotton, ^^ we have seen, 
was general in India, and had attained a high 
excellence in the age of the first Greek historian, 
that is, in the fiflh century before Christ, at which 
time it had already existed for an unknown pe- 
riod ; yet eighteen centuries more elapsed befqre 
it was introduced into Italy or Constantinople, or 
even into the neighboring empire of China. 
Though so well suited to hot climates, we have 
seep thf^t cottons were known rather as a curiosl- 
ty than as a common article of dress in Egypt 
and Persia, five centuries afler the Greeks bad 
heard of the dendra eriophora^ the wool-bearing 
trees of India. In Egypt the manufacture never 
reached any considerable degree pf excellence^ 
and the muslins worn by the higher classes have 
always been imported from India. In Spain, the 
manufacture, carried thither by the Arabs, flour- 
ished for a time, and then became nearly extinct* 
In Italy, Germany and Flanders, it maintained 
only a sickly and ignoble existence. 

In the downfall of tho Roman Empire, the arts 
and commerce perished. We have at this period 
only a few incidental notices of the cotton manu- 
facture in the East. Omar, the successor of 
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Mohammed, is described as '^preaching in a tat- 
tered cotton gown, torn in twelve places ;" and 
All, his fellow fanatic, wore, at his inauguration 
as Caliph, "a thin cotton gown tied around him 
with a girdle." Whence it is inferred that cotton 
yrsiB a common article of dress in Arabia at the 
time of the Hegira, A. D. 622, and had probably 
been so for many generations. 

There is little doubt that the Mohammedans 
carried along with their conquests into the west- 
ern world the arts of growing and manufacturing 
cotton, and that they also introduced into India 
many, improvements in the oriental manufacture 
ofootton, suggested by their superior intelligence 
and inventive genius. 

In Spain, the cotton manufacture flourished 
during the thirteenth, fourteenth and fiileenth 
centuries, and then declined. The cotton plant 
still grows wild in many parts of Spain. Barce- 
lona was famous for its cotton sail-cloth, large 
quantities of which it furnished to other nations. 
The Spanish ierm fustancros, from which comes 
our yf 0x6 fustian, denotes manufactures of a stout, 
substantial kind of cotton goods first manufac- 
tured in Spain. CoWoxi paper was also probably 
first made in Europe by the Spanish Arabs, who 
brought the art from the East, some say Egypt, 
others Bucbaria, The Arabs also manufactured 
linen paper at Valencia. The religious antipa- 
thy, however, whiph existed between the Moors 
of Spain and the Christians, prevented the propa- 
{ration of the oriental arts in the West ; and when 
the Saracens were driven from Spain, the arts 
which they had brought to that country perished. 

The Portuguese were the first to import into 
Europe the cotton stuffs and muslins of India, but 
thejr never attempted the manufacture of cotton 
ip Portugal. The Dutch, however, not only im- 
ported cotton fabrics largely from India, but also, 
towards the latter end of the sixteenth century, 
began to manufacture them at home. LfOng prior 
to this perioi a manufacture of indigenous cotton 
had existed in the southern parts of Italy, where, 
particularly along the gulf of Taranto, the plant 
had been cuHivated since the eleventh century. 
In Calabria the plant was biennial. The soil of 
southern Italy is said to have been very favorable 
to the culture of cotton. 

Xhe manufacture of Qotton in England, did not 
pomnience until about the beginning of the six- 



teenth century. They brought their raw cottoa 
from the Levant, Lisbon and Sicily. The first 
cotton manufacturers in England were Protestant 
from the Low Countiies, whither they were driv- 
en by the religious persecutions of the court of 
Spain. They commenced the manufacture at 
Bolton and Manchester. 

The cotton fabrics first manufactured in Eng- 
land were partly of linen, owing to the scarcity 
ot cotton. It was not until 1773 that fabrics 
purely of cotton began to be made in England. 
These were produced by Messrs. Strull & Need, 
the partners of the illustrious Arkwright ; but no 
sooner were they produced, than it was discov- 
ered that a law existed, expresslyybr the encour- 
agemenl of the arts, prohibiting the sale of such 
fabrics. Application was immediately made to 
the British Parliament to repeal so unwise a law, 
but it required much time and expense to ooQ- 
vince that legislative body of the propriety of re- 
pealing so preposterous an enactment. This it 
finally did, on condition, however, that thr.'c 
pence a square yard should be paid by manufiic- 
turcrs on all printed cottons or calicoes. 

Men have often complained that the world has 
been cursed by physic and false medical philoso- 
phy ; but it may well be questioned whether 
society has not suffered much more from the ope- 
rations of stupid laws ; for what step forward has 
civilization ever made, that has not found a stum- 
bling-block in some stupid enactnient, if not som« 
entire code of laws ? Commerce and manufao* 
tures especially have sufibrred, and still continue 
to suffer by bad laws. 

In modern times, cotton has attained to an im- 
portance among the vegetable productions of the 
earth, which could not have been even dreamed 
of a few centuries ago. The manufacture of 
cotton, though it now affords employment and sub- 
sistence to hundreds of thousands of persons, is 
almost wholly the consequence of discoveries and 
inventions, made in England and in this country 
since the middle of the last , century. Previona 
to that time the nianufacture was confined to 
the narrowest limits. Owing to the diOSculty of 
separating the wool from the seed, its price, so 
long as this operation had to be perfbrmed by the 
hand, was necessarily high ; while tlie cost of its 
spinning and weaving by the wheels and looms ia 
use previous to the yeaT 1760, added so much to 
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its price, that cotton articles were suited only to ; Roberts succeeded in rendering the hand even of 
the use and demand of the higher classes of so- the spinner unnecessary, the ipaqhine doing the 



ciety. 

It is' a very remarkable fact, that no material 
improvements in the art of manufacturing cotton 
fabrics took place, during the long period from 
the earliest historical dates down to the middle of 
the last century. The Hindoo, at the present 
day, uses the same rude and sin^ple implements 
in manufacturing his fabrics that were used when 
Herod itus wrote. AH the great improvements in 
ihc art of manufacturing cotton and wqolen were 
reserved fpr the present age. 

The first great improvenient was. an invention 
of the Qpiqning-jenny, by FJargreaves, in 1767, 
by which qi^o individual qoqld spin 120 threads 
at once, or, in othetwqrds, perform, in any given 
length of time, the work of 120 persons! Pre- 
vious to tl^is invention, every thread used in the 
manufactnre of Qottoq, wool and flax, through- 
out the world, was spun singly by the fingers of 
the spinner, with the aid of that rude, antique, and 
classical instrument, the domestic spinning toheel. 
The jenny of Hargreaves, however, was fit to 
spin only the softer despriplipns of yarn, pr that 
used as tcefly it being unable to give the thread the 
firmness and hardness required for v^arp. Two 
years afterwards, this deficiency was removed by 
- the genius of Arkwright, who completed what 
Hargreaves had begun, by inventing the spinning- 
frame — a wonderful piece of machinery, which 
spins any number of threads, of any degree of 
fineness and hardness, leaying to t^^e t^and of the 
operator merely the feedino; of the machine with 
cotton, and joiqing (he threads when they happen 
to break. 

Five years later, in 1774, the genius of Comp- 
ton conceived the happy idea of combining in one 
machine the ipventions of Rargreave and Ark- 
wright, thus erepting an instrument turning one 



entire work unaided. Now, in our cotton facto* 
ries may be seen several thousand spindles, in a 
single apartment, revolving with inconceiyablo 
rapidity, with no hand to urge their progress or 
guide their operations— drawing out, twisting, 
and winding up, as ipany thousand threads, with 
unfailing precision and indefatigable patience 
and strength — a scene as magical to the unfamil- 
iari?;ed eye, as the transformations of oriental 

tales. 

Nearly at the same tinie that the spinning de* 
partment was thus wonderfully improved, Doctor 
Cart Wright, a clergyman of Kent, England, in- 
vented the poioer-loom. But there was still anoth- 
er thing necessary to complete this astonishing 
career of discovery, Without a vastly increased 
supply of the raw material, and at a much lower 
price than it had previously brought, the inven- 
tions of Hargreaves, Arkwright, Compton, Rob- 
erts and Watt, would have been of comparatively 
little value. This last, and perhaps the most in^- 
portant step of all, was the work of an Ai^^npari. 
Mr. Eli Whitney, a native of Connecticut, by the 
invention of the cotton- gin, conferred upon the 
world a n^achine which has done more for cotton 
growers, manufacturers, commerce and civiliza- 
tion, than any other one machine that was ever 
invented. Without the cotton-gin, all the inven- 
tions for spinning would be comparatively use- 
less, and even the steam-engine itself would bq 
stripped of half its y{ili\e as a manufacturing en- 
gine. Where would now l^ all our immense 
exports of raw cotton, all the vast cotton manu- 
facturing establishments of the world, and all the 
vast commerce of nations in cotton fabncs, if we 
had not the cotton-gin of our illustrious country- 
man, Eli Whitney ? We often talk of erecting 
monuments to the memory of our great statesmen 



hundred spindles at once— hundred-handed, like and literary men; but certainly Eli Whitney 



Briarcus and his giant brothers of old. 

At first this astonishing invention ^yas turned 
by hand, and Kelly was the first to apply to it the 
waters of the Clyde. Watt next applied the more 
potent agency of steam, thus causing the two 
thousand spindles to whirl at qnce in a single 
machine. 

But the spinning machinery awaited another 



deserves a monument, whose top would overlook 
the whole cotton region of North America ; and 
such monument should be erected by the plant- 
ers of the Southern States. 

{To he continued,) 



dfir Sub.8oil sound land, that is, land whieh 
is not too wet, and you will by that means con- 
improvement. By an ingenious contrivance, ' duco to its productiveness. 
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MARL AND MARLING. 

Silver Bluff, South Carolina, 

January 5, 1846. 

JJear Sir : I embraca the earliest opportuni- 



There is no question, however, that the want 
of chemical knowledge has in time past led to 
great errors in its application and eon|^uent 
failures— often to serious injury from ib use. 



ty my Other engagements have allowed me, of j ^V^»<5° the element in marl which gives slits chief 



fulfilling niy pronjise to reply with the request of 
your Society, to give them such information as I 
possess in regard to Marl. I am happy to learn 
tba( an ii^terest in this matter has been excited in 
your GouQty ; and if, in what I am about to say, 
I shall fail to meet all the inquiries which might 
be made, it will afford me great pleasure to com. 
municate more fully on particular points^ at any 
time hereafter. 

Aware of the strong prejudice existing too gene- 
rally among Farmers against everything new in 
farming, it may not be amiss for me to begin by 
saying, that however new to us Marling may have 
been a few years ago, it is in po|i)t of fact one of 
the oldest agricultural operations of which we 
have any authentic record. Pliny, who wrote 
during the first century of our era, mentions 
Marl as having been long in use atpong the 
Qreeks, and also in Gaul and Britain. lie de- 
scribes pretty accurately the appearance of all, 
or nearly all, the kinds of marl now known. He 
^yen specifies the peculiar effacts ofeach on soils, 
^nd states the length of time these effects were 
supposed to last, which was from 10 to 80 years, 
according to the quality of the marl and the land 
iparled. Varro, who wrote a century before 
Bliny, mentions having seen fields in Gaul cov- 
ered with a "white fossil clay," and also de- 
scribes several kinds of marl as in common use. 

Although these writers, because ignqcant of 
the discoveries of modern science, made great 
blunders in attempting to account for the extraor- 
dinary influence exeited by this earth on vegeta- 
tion, and to discriminate between its varieties, 
still it is unquestionable that the leucargilhn of 
the Greeks, the fossicia creta of Varro and the 
hutrga of Pliny, were no other than the same kinds 

of marl we find here, and which at this day so 
many enterprising farmers, both in Europe and 
America, are actively and extensively engaged 
in spreading over their fields, and which have 
been continuously used for that purpose more or 
less from the remotest ages. Marling, then, is 
certainly no novelty*— no untried experiment that 
can for a moment be. (passed aniong the modern 
humbugs. 



virtue, and also its certain and its probable chem« 
ical action on the soil and its growth, were all un- 
known, every new application of it was to some 
extent an experiment which might or might not 
succeed. It is a great proof of its universal val- 
ue, that so many succeeded as to maintain its 
reputation and consequent use. Mr. Ruflin, of 
Virginia, was the first in this country to explain 
on scientific principles the true nature^of marl, 
its mode of action and the proper manner of ap- 
plying it, and to carry his theory through the 
ordeal of successful experiment. He is the found- 
er of the marling system among us, for which he 
will be long ^nd deservedly ranked among pub- 
lie benefactors. His "Essay on Calcareous 
Manure" contains everything that it is important 
to know about marl and marling. Throughout 
my operations it has been my guide, and it is 
still, I believe, far in advance- of anjrthing that 
has yet been published in any other country, on 
the subject. If I thought every member of your 
society would procure a copy of that essay, and 
peruse it carefully, \ might close my letter here, 
by earnestly recommencing thenfi to do so. It is 
with the hope of inducing some of them fo do it, 
as well as to testify ray respect for them, 1)y re- 
sponding to their enquiry, that I proceed. 

Marl, as correctly defined by Mr. Ruffin, nnd 
now known ifj this country, is calcareous earth/ 
that is, earth containing lime. The lime found 
in it is united for the most part with carbonic 
acid, and is therefore called carbonate of Itnie* 
AzQle has been found in marl alsg, and magnesia 
is not u ncommon . Besides these, it contai ns sand 
and clay in various proportions, and occasionally 
a green* sand highly prized as a manure, on ac- 
count of its being rich in pqtash. All of these 
constituents are valuable to the farmer. But it 
is the quantity of carbonate of lime in it which 
gives its character to I^arl, and by which it is 
estimated when it is called rich or poor. 

Nothing is more deceptive in appearance, and 
the most experienced are liable to great mistakes, 
if they attempt to estimate its value by the eye, 
and without employing the proper chemical test. 
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There i% a rock found in abundance in 3'our 
county, and \\'hich is of great value for other 
purposes, that has deceived man}'. It seems to 
be a mass of shells ; but the fact is, they are only 
effigies, or casts from which every particle of 
lime has been long since washed away, and sand 
deposited in its place. There is also a fine, soapy 
jeartb, usually of a pale ash color, though some- 
times darker, that many have regarded as a very 
rich marl. This is what was formerly, and by 
foreign writers is still denominated clay marl. 
It seldom contains much lime, and is generally 
wholly destitute of it even when found in marl 
beds. This Soapy feeling is a very uncertain 
iadioation of lime. Where it is observed in marl, 
it is usually owing to something else, chiefly to 
tnagnesia*or^.alumina. A marl is found whiter 
and harder than the earth to which I refer, but 
of the same lamellated structure, and also a 
somewhat soapy touch, that is exceedingly rich 
in lime — that at Shell Bluff containing 90 odd 
per cent of the carbonate. It yields readily to 
the knife, crumbles when exposed to a severe 
freeze, and is altogether the most valuable marl 
we have. It is unfortunately not met with in large 
quantities in our formation. . In our marl beds 
immense quantities of large shells are generally 
found. Inexperienced marlers have been known 
to spread these on their land. But they are of 
little or no value, unless burned or crushed. 
They were deposited where they are found be- 
fore the human race inhabited the earth, and be- 
ing for the most part sound yet, will yield little 
or no lime to the -soil in our day. Even the mas 
ses of much smaller, conglomerated shells, though 
very rich in lime, are not among the most valua- 
ble marls, unless broken up and pulverized to a 
considerable extent. There is a marl abounding 
with us, which to the naked eye seems to be mere 
sand, that is much more valuable, though it 
docs not contain two-thirds of the quantity of car- 
bonate of lime ; it mixes at once with the soil, 
and exerts its full influence in a very short pe- 
riod. The most valuable marl, practically speak- 
ing, that is found in any quantity at Shell Bluff 
— and will be found in your marl beds, for the 
formation is the same — ^is composed of very fine 
shells, scarcely discernible, which are loosely 
cemented together, and readily fall apart. It is 



plish, yellow br light bfown. The most abun- 
dant marl found in our fornlation is hard and 
compact, of a grey dolor, contaihiilg fifty to sixty 
per cent of lime, and crumbles, on exposure to 
the seasons, and in handling. 

Bbt, as I have said, the Valtie of niarl cannot 
be estimated by its appearance. Between earth 
which contains 75 per cent of carbonate of lime, 
and that containing 20 per cent, or even none at 
all, the most experienced are far oAener than 
otherwise unable to distinguish without using the 
proper tests. These are so readily to be pro- 
cured, and in fact the analysis of marl, so far as 
to ascertain the quantity of carbonate of lime, is 
so very simple an operation, that the maHef 
should leave nothing to conjecture on this point. 
Barth containing any notable portion of carbo- 
nate of lime, will effervesce if thrown into vine- 
gar, or almost any acid. But the best test is 
muriatic acid, a singk drop of which will produce 
immediate effervescence whenever there is car- 
bonate of lime. To discover the precise quanti- 
ty of carbonaid ot lime in any marl, it is only 
necessary to have this acid, a pair of common 
apothecaries' scales with weights, and a wide 
mouthed vial. Dry the marl thoroughly on a 
shovel, and pound it in a mortar to a fine powder. 
Fill the vial about one-third with the muriatic 
acid diluted with two parts of water to one of 
acid, and balance it exactly in the scales, with 
weights of any kind. Then add, very slowly, 
100 grains of the powder previously weighed^ 
taking care not to make it effervesce so rapidly 
as to throw any of it out of the vial. When the 
efiervescence has completely ceased, blow gently 
into the mouth of the vial, with a common bel- 
lows, to expel any of the carbonic acid gas which 
may have remained in it in consequence of its 
being heavier than the atmospheric air. Weighto 
to the amount of 100 grains must now be put in 
the opposite scale to balance the 100 grains of 
powdered marl put into the vial. It will be found 
that in consequence of the escape of carbonic acid 
is a gaseous form, the scale with the vial will 
rise. Then put weights into it until the scales 
are once more exactly balanced ; the number of 
grains put in the scale with the vial will of course 
indicate the weight of the carbonic acid which 
has escaned. Now, carbonate of lime contains 
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in 100 parts, nearly 56 parts of lime atid 44 of 
carbonic acid. If then 44 grains have escaped 
in your analysis, the specimen is pure carbonate 
of lime. If only 22 grains have escaped, then it 
contains but 50 per dent of carbonate of lime. 
And i6 Iti proportion id any quantity of carbdnic 
acid which may have been expelled. . In prac- 
tice, it will bo found niost convenient 'fo uso 50 
gralnsofthe powdered marl. The value depen- 
ding itiainly, as stated, on the quantity of carbo- 
nate of lirne which it contains. 

The value of lime for agricultural purposes, 
Is not dnly established by the experience of all 
ages, and so far as we know, of all countries, but 
must be obvious, when it is known that chemical 
analysis has detected it a^ a constituent of every 
vegetable that grows on the Surface of the earth. 
It is also the chief element of the bones of every 
animal— ^ven of those that feed dn grass only. 
It is therefore not duly beneficial, but indispensa- 
ble to the growth of all kinds of Vegetatio"n. The 
all-bountiful Creator has diffused it over the whdle 
globe, as extensively aS almost any known sub- 
stance. But like all His gifts, it has been, for 
wise and good purposes, no doubt, unequally dis- 
tributed. That it is placed, in some form and to 
6ome extent, wihtin the reach of all plants, is 
certain, since they all contain it. And a late 
scientific writer on Agricultural Chemistry in 
our country, has attempted to prove that all— even 
the poorest soils— possess an ample supply of it 
to furnish heavy crops of vegetation for countless 
years to come. If this were true, it would be 
worse than useless to expend labor in spreading 
it over our lands ; and millions of farmers, be- 
sides myself, have acted very foolishly— and you 
would do well to think of no more marling. But 
this is not the case. 

There are a great many soils in which the 
chemical tests now known have failed to find a 
trace of it. Such, I will venture to say, it is with 
regard to most, if not all of the lands in your 
county ; though I am aware you have had pre- 
tended analyses made, which exhibited large pro- 
portions of lime. The reasoning of the writer 
alluded to, is this : All soils are formed by the 
disintegration and crumbMng of rocks. Most 
rocks contain lime, especially those which disin- 
tegrate most readily and form soils. He calcu- 



necessary to create a doil of a certain det>th, and 
thence infers that there is So mUch lime in the 
land. There is no doubt that the I'ocks from 
which your soil and mine were formed, contain- 
edlimetdthe amount estimated. But it is equally 
certain that these rocks, in their transition from 
one state to another, were subjected for an indefi. 
nite period to the action of the water. I am 
speaking particularly of our immediate section 
of country. The ocean once undoubtedly cov- 
ered it as high up as the Falls of our rivers and 
the belt of Sand- Hills which runs through the 
middle of the districts of South Carolina and 
Georgia, add held it as permanent domain. 
During thid period, our marl beds Were deposi- 
ted— *pos^ibly also our present surface of earth. 
But whether that be so or not, and tvhether the 
surface we now cultivate belongs to the Eocene 
formation, as these njarl deposits are supposed 
to do, or to the Post Pliocene, of, as is most 
probable, to the Diluvial, it is evident, from the 
irregular stratification of different kinds of earth, 
and the rounded pebbles on and in it, to a consid- 
erable depth, which could have beeti rounded only 
by the action of the water, that the whdle of it, 
like the sand and clay now brought down our 
streams, has become, at some remote period, 
drifted from a higher region, and deposited by 
water here. The lime in the rocks being soluble 
under circumstances which must have attended 
the drifts, was retained and carried away in the 
currents. Our marl beds were probably deposi- 
ted at a much earlier geological era, and have 
no conneciion with the soil on our present surface, 
but were upheaved or denuded in some of those 
great convulsions to which our globe has been 
everywhere subjected. That our lands are for 
the most part destitute of lime is certain. That 
it has been taken from them in this way is more 
than probable. The masses of silicified shells to 
which I have already alluded, and which are so 
abundant in your county, prove that the lime 
may be entirely carried ofTby water. 

But if there is no lime in the soil, from what 
source do the growing plants derive thf« indis- 
pensable constituent, may be well asked? It 
has been often asked. Nature has not revealed, 
and science has as yet failed to discover an an- 
swer satisfactory to all. Whether, as is conjee- 
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plant is suiiiciently powerful and oomprehensive 
to create the requisite modicum — or whether it 
can, as others suppose, by some galvanic agency, 
extract it from sources where its existence has 
not yet been detected by chemical re- agents, is 
yet a mystery. But this much, experience has 
established and science demonstrated, that where 
lime cannot be found in fair proportions in a soil, 
the health and vigor of the plants growing on it 
can always be materially improved by a judicious 
application of it. And to this conclusion com- 
mon sense, without experience or science, would 
lead every one who is aWare that it is invariably 
an elenrient in all Vegetable matter. 

(To he coniinued,) 

The Results of Manure on a Peah: Tree. 
— In a late number of Moore's New Yorker^ 
Lin us Cone, of Oakland county, Michigan, informs 
us of an interesting experiment with high ma- 
nuring. Twenty-five years ago, he planted a 
Summef Bonchrciicn Pear tree# the culture of 
which, after a few years, waji neglected. The 
fruit at first was fine, specimens ofUsn weighing 
nearly a pound each, but afterwards grew grad- 
ually smaller, till nearly worthless. The tree 
was then well pruned, washed with lye, the 
ground well spaded — with no improvement. Last 
spring, twenty bushels of manure from a black- 
smith shop, consisting of dung, parings of hoofs, 
cinders, &c., was spread and dug in. Twenty 
bushels of fine, high-flavored fruit, was the re- 
sult, the same season. — Albany Cultivator . 

To Dress Salt Fish.— Soak it in cold ^^ater, 
according to its saltness ; the only method of as- 
certaining which, is to taste one of the flakes of 
the fish. That fish which is hard and dry will 
require 14 hours' soaking, in two or three waters, 
to the last of which add a wine-glassfull of vine- 
gar. But less time will suffice for a barrelled 
cod, and still less for the split fish. Put tiie fish 
on in cold water, and let it simmer, but not actu- 
ally boil, else it will be tough and thready. Gar- 
nish with hard boiled eggs, the yolks cut in quar- 
ters, and serve with egg-sauce, parsnips, or beets. 

Another method is to lay the piece you mean 
to dress all night in water, with a glass of vine- 
gar ; boil it enough, then break it into flakes on 
the dish ; warm it up with cream and a large 
piece of butter rubbed with a bit of flower, and 
serve it as above with egg-sauce.— -4^ncuZtor. 
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0^ The chopping or grinding of grain, to be 
fed to stock, operates as a saving of at least 25 
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THE COW AND THE DAIRY. 
BREEDS OF CATTLE. 

BY i. S. 8felN!V£n. 

Tl>c breeds of cattle vary in diflerent districldy 
from the small hardy Varieties of the North High- 
lands, to the bulky and handsome breeds of The 
Southern parts of England. It has been custom« 
ary to class the whole according to the compara- 
tive length of the horns — as the long. horned, 
short-horned, middle-horned, crumpled-bornedy 
and hornless, or polled breeds. Besides thes^, 
there are many intermixed breeds. The middle- 
horned Cows, which are found in the North of 
Devon, the East of Sussex, Herefordshire and 
Gloucestershire, in England, are among the most 
valuable and beautiful varieties of the aninofaU 

Whateter be the breed, there are certain con* 
formations which are indispensable to the thri- 
ving, valuable Ox or Cow. If there is one part 
of the frame, the form of which, more than any. 
other, renders the animal valuable, it istho ehest* 
There must be room enough for the heart to beat 
and the lungs to play, or suflicient blood ibr the 
purposes of nutriment and strength will not be 
circulated ; nor will it thoroughly undergo that 
vital change which is essential to the proper die- 
charge of every function- We look, therefore, 
first of all, to the wide and deep girth about the 
heart and lungs. We must have both ; the pro* 
portion in which the one or the other may pre- 
ponderate will depend on the service we require 
from the animal ) we can excuse a slight degree 
of flatness of the s^idee, for he will be lighter in 
the forehead, and more active ; but the grazier 
must have width as well as depth. And not only 
about the heart and lungs, but over the whole of 
the ribs, must be both length and roundness; 
hooped as well as deep barrel i» essential ', there 
must be room for the capacious paunch— room 
for the materials from which the blood i» to be 
provided. The beast should also be ribbed hoave, 
and there ehoald be but little space between the 
ribs and the hips. This seems to be indispensa^ 
ble in the Ox, as it regards a good healthy consti- 
tution and a propensity to fatten ; but a large* 
oess and drooping of the belly, notwithetandmg 
that the symmetry of the animal is not improred, 
arc considered advantageous in the Cow, because 
room is thus left for the udder ; and if these qual- 
ities are accompanied by swelling milk vefns, 
her value in the dairy is generally increased. 
This roundness and depth of the barrel, however, 
are most advantageous in proportion as found be- 
hind the point of the elbow, more than between 
the shoulders and the legs ; or low down between 
the legs, rather than upward toward the witherv ; 
for the heaviness before, and the comparative 
bulk of the coarser parts of the aninMil, are thus 
diminished, which is always a very great oonsid- 
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can be. DO doubt, for they are the prime parts ; 
they should seem to extend far along the back ; 
and although the belly should not hang down. 
the flanks should be round and deep. Of the 
hips, it is superfluous to say that, without being 
raggefl, they should be large ; round rather than 
wide, and presenting, when handled, plenty of 
muscle and fat. Tiie thighs should be full and 
long, close together vhen viewed from behind, 
and the farther down they continue close the bet- 
ter. The legs may occasionally vary in length, 
according to the destination of the animal ; but 
shortness is a good general rule, for there is an 
almost inseparable connection between length of 
leg and lightness of carcass, and shortness of leg 
atid ))ropensity to fatten. The bones of the legs 
(and they are taken as a sample of the bony struc- 
ture of the frame generally) should be small, but 
not too sniall-^small enough for the well known 
atiCompaniment, a propensity to fatten — small 
enough to please the consumer — but not so small 
as to iodicate delicacy of constitution and liabili- 
ty to disease. Lastly, the hide, the most impor- 
tant thing of all^-i^should be thin, but not so thin 
as to indicate that the animal can endure no hard- 
ship ; moveable^ mellow, but not too loose, and 
particularly well covered with fine and soft hair. 
Of the various breeds and cross-breeds of Cows 
tiow in Usej there are a tevr which enjoy the best 
reputation. We may name, for example, the 
Old Yorkshire Stocky a cross between the Tees- 
watet and Holdemess breed ; the Loti^-hotiied or 
Lancashire breed ; the Short-homed or Dutch 
breed ; the Middle-homed breeds of Devonshire, 
Sussex and Hereford ; the Ayr slur e breed ; the 
Aldemey breed, &c. Some of these merit par- 
ticular attention. 



AGRICULTURAL CONVlSNTION. 

In accordance with the call previously made by 
the Executive Committee' of the Southern Cen- 
tral Agricultural Aasociatioa, a number of 
Southern I^laoters convened in the city of Macon, 
6a., on the 26.th of October, 1852, for the pur- 
pose of forming an Association of the Agricultu- 
ralists of the Slave-holding States. Besides a 
large number of the members of the State Society 
present, the following gentlemen appeared as 
delegates from the adjoining States : 

From South Carobna, — Col Wm. DuBose, J. 
W. Harrison, Thos. Smith, Col. A. G. Summer. 

From Virginia. — Dr. Butler. 

From Alabama.— Dr. N. B. Powell, Dr. N. 
B. Cloud, Wm. H« Cbambers, R. C. Shorter, 
Boiling Hall, A. G. McGehee, J. S. Reese, 
Joseph Hall, Geo. W. Haile, Elbert A. Holt, R. 
J- Glenn. Dr. Wm. H. Rives, Peter Ware, Joseph 
L. Moultrie, Amos Travis Jr., L. H. Pierce, 
Wm. O. Ormsby, Wash. Pollard, Mr. Griswold. 

From Mtssissivm. — Col. Thos. G. Blcwetl, Dr. 



A. N. Jones, John ^Vton, Dr. .W. Burt. 

From Teunessee.-^V . Keith. 

From Louisi iua.—S. Craig Martyn. 

From Florida. — Col. Williams, Judge Mc 
Gehee, 

The Convention was organii^ed by calling Dr. 
D. A. Reese, of Georgia, to the Chair, and the 
appointment of Wn^. H Chambers, of Ala., as 

Secretary. 

The objects of the Convention were explained 
by Dr. W. C. Daoidl, of DeKalb, who also in- 
troduced the following resolutions: 

Resolved. That the members of the Agricultu- 
ral Association of the Slave- holding States, to be 
organized as hereinafter recommended, be com*- 
posed of such citizensf of the same, a9 taking an. 
interest in Agriculture, desire to become mem. 
hers thereof; and of delegates from State and 
local Agricultural Societies; and from States or 
parts of States. 

Resolved^ That such persons as above designa« 
ted convene at Montgomery, Ala., on the first 
Monday in May next, and organize an Agri* 
cultural Association of the Slave-holding SCates^ 
under such provisions as to them may appear 
best calculated to fulfil the purposes of their or- 
ganisation, which shall hold its meetings in 8uc« 
cession in all the Slave-holding States that may 
participate in the Association. 

Resolved, That a Committee of Correspondence 
to consist of seven, be appointed to carry into ef* 
feet the forcgoinfj resolutions. 

The resolutions were unanimously adopted, 
and the following gentlemen appointed to com* 
pose the Committee of Correspondence : 

Dr. W. C. Daniel, of DeKalb ; Gov. Geo. R- 
Gilmer, of Lexington ; Hon. Asbury Hull, of 
Athens, Hon. Thomas Stocks, of Greensboro ; 
Hon. James Hamilton Couper, of Darien ; Col. 
James M. Chambers, of Columbus ; Maj. Joel 
Crawford, of Blakely. 

A communication, favoring the purposes of the 
Convention, was received from Maj. Lewis C. 
Gaines, of Fla., and read, after which the Con- 
vention adjourned sine die. 

DAVID A. REESE, Ch'mn. 

Wm. H. Chambers, Secretary. 



Cotton Manufactures in Russia. — Accord- 
ing to a recent ofiicial report upon the manyfac- 
tures and domestic trade of Russia, there are in 
the Empire 158 manufactories of cotton, divided 
among thirty.six provinces. The amount of the 
goods manufactured is abont 1,500,00Q pieces, 
estimated at 3,000,000 silver rnblcs, and giving 
employment to about 14,300 individuals. About 
half of these goods are printed, adding a value 
to the above of some 2,000,000 silver rubles, and 
emplovins: some 5,000 laborers additional. 
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Wm. 0mozun,BDok-ad)«r, Mo. 28, DMpUnstnM; 
Bdvklubi'i Lirkabt Ddoi— eorser of Bo7*l uid 
DftnpUn itrMt; H. H. Cakvik ft Co., BatUs Hoius 
Book 8taie, Mobile ; from tttj of wbom the back nam- 
iMn IU7 b« hkd. 

A. P. PiTiTHM, ExokABge Comer ; C. E. Huiiiobd, 
Uarket itreel, Montgotaery. 

With Tke Ameriem OntUm PUndtr, ovr ftfiricnltnnl 
ftiesdi irin flnd all tlie new and vahiable pabHoatloni of 
a« daj-, ellher Uterarr or agrionltiiral, at the abore- 
BamadBook Steree. 

Mr. Akos Txatib ii onr agent at aalneerilla, Suntcr 
«0III1^. 

O. IL BsraOLDa and Hr. Tdkbi> are our tnTtlling 



03^ In this number of the CoUen Ptanter, we 
famiah Hs readsre with the rery judicious re- 
marka ofthe lateThomaa J. Summer on fertilizers 
attd their practical application, as auggeated in 
the aOBlyseB of th« Cotton Plant and Seed, which 
may be found in the February number. 

The attentive reader will not fkil to obaerre 
the striking analogy thus ibown between the ele- 
ments of wheat and the oereal crops, and the wed 
of Cotton. From this fkot the planter will, or 
nay draw seTeral moat important practical con- 
siderstions. Why send to St. Louiaor Cinolnatti 
ibr flour, when we can so easily raise it at l»me } 
The adrantagea to the planter directly, in the re- 
tention of so much gold at home, is, perhaps, not 
• moiety, when compared to its indirect influ- 
ence apon ht» interest, in the dirersity of labor 
at home— a fact of itself worth at least half the 
nine ofthe home consumptioD of wheat. Thia 
article is furthermore valuable in pointing out 
other iacts equally interesting to the great plant- 
ing interests of the ixnintry. It indicates the 



value of a great many articles that contain In their 
elements richly, the food of both cotton and grain. 
In the April number of our paper, we shall fur. 
nish a brief memoir of Mr. Summer's life and 
character, which we desired to have appear in 
this number, but our unavoidable absence to 
Mobile prevented. 

AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

We aak the eapeinal attention of our Agricultu* 
ral firiends to the prooeedings ofthe Agricultural 
CoGventioa, held in Macon, Gs., in October last, 
published in this number of The CoUoa Planter, 
It will be observed that this Convention was held 
in aooordance with the call previously mode by 
the Executive Committee of the Southern Central ' 
Agriouhural Society. There vera delegated 
present, as will be further observed, from soma 
seven or eight ofthe planting States. The ob- 
jaot of the Conveotion was, to take into conside- 
ration the pn^riety of forming an Agrioultural 
Association ofthe slave-hcdding or pt anting States. 
The propriety of such oi^niKstion was unani- 
mously and most heartily bailed by the members 
ofthe Ooavention ; whereupon it was resolved, 
that such Association be organised, wad the first 
Monday in May next recommended as the day 
when auch persona as are designated in the first 
resoluticHi, shall meet in the city of Montgomery, 
Ala., for that object. 

We ask the citizens of Mcntgomery, many of 
whom are engaged to some more or less extent 
in Agrioultural pursuits, and every one immedi- 
ately interested in the success of the Agricultn. 
ralist, what mptrnte they Intend to m^e to this 
ooDtemplated Convention of the practical, work- 
ing and produoUve men of our common oountry t 
We had the honor, in tha Coovention, ofBomina. 
ting Uontgoroery, as the pcnnt most sooessible- 
—^aoet appropriate, as the Cephel of the great 
planting State, Alabama — and, indeed, the cen- 
tre of the planting region of our oountry. The 
nomination was approved by the Convention. 
No dlizen of Montgomery being present in Ao 
Convention at the time, we took the responsibility 
of oommeoding the public spirit, eoterprize and 
social character of the oitizenaof Mcntgomery to 
the CcwvMition ; and we gave them (the mambem 
ofthe Convention) a warm, cordial invitation to 
visit Montgomery the first Monday in May. 
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. We bopa to see the citizens of Montgomery 
notice this contemplated assemblage, in a manner 
worthy, not only of the noble cause, but of the 
public spirit of the city. We expect to see ten 
thousand agriculturalists assembled in Montgom- 
ery on the occasion ! Why not ? A nobler ob- 
ject never claimed — never engaged the attention 
of the slave-holding or planting States — ^the or- 
ganization of an Agricultural Association of the 
planting States ! We reiterate the invitation — 
come one, come aTl. Assemble in your primary, 
neighborhood and county meetings ; appoint your 
delegates ; send your practical men ; send yotir 
wise and experienced men to meet their fellows 
— their co-laborexB of the plow, the sickle and the 
cottoabalfr-^o ooooevt measures for the progress^ 
devebpemeat and prosperity of our common in- 
terest. 

WUI the gentlemen of the press urge the im- 
portance of immediate and prompt action in be- 
half of this Association? 
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MOBILE AGRICULTURAL AND HORTL 
CULTURAL SOCIETY. 

During our recent visit to Mobile, we enjoyed 
the pleasure of Ineeting and conversing with many 
of the gentletoi^n of this infant Society, so recent-- 
ly organized in the city of Mobile. We Were 
highly gratified in witnessing the enthusiasm 
manifested among the officers and gentlemen of 
the several oommittees, in regard to die prospec- 
tive and future action of the Society. 
• This Society has been organized under pecu^ 
liarly favorably circumstances, and in the selec* 
tion of its officers and the arrangements of sev- 
eral committees, especial regard has been had to 
efficiency, public .spirit and energy— Kjnalifica- 
tions essentially necessary to suooess in an en- 
terprize of this sort- We know several of the 
gentlemen, and we a)'e confident they intend to 
succeed. We hope soon to see and to be able to 
repoi^ the organization of similar Societies in w^* 
jy town, village and county of our State ; and we 
therefore again ask .the Secretaries of all Agri- 
cultural or Horticultural Societies of our State, 
to send us a copy of their organization. It will 
aflbrd us pleasure to publish them. 

The following gentlemen are the officers of this 
Society : 

G. G. LangdoHj P/esident; Ch^st^ Root, Geo. 



N. Stewart, John C. Hodges, Vice-Presidents; 
W. W. McGuirb, Corresponding Secretary; 
Samuel Penny, Recording Secretary f A. L. 
Pope, Treasurer ; L. M. Wilson, Calvin Norris, 
Wm. Stewart, Wm. A. Dawson, J.'E. Sawyer, 
Executive Committee ; David Stodder, D. W. R. 
Davis, F. Ravesies, P. B. Pomeroy, Isaac Done, 
van. Committee on Agriculture; J. H- Wood- 
cock, Robert Hartwell, I. C. DABose, Committee 
on Horticulture; Wm. DeF. Holly, Wm. H. 
Homer, Wm. 'Bower, A. B. Gause, C. W. Dor- 
ranee. Committee on Floriculture ; J. C. Smith, 
P. Loughry, Edm. Dickson, B. C. Rowan, Wm. 
Shaw, Committee on Vegetables ; Newton St* 
John, George E. Holt, Robert Purvis, Henry 8. 
Levert, Daniel , Wheeler, Committee on Pre- 
miums. 

Mabl and Marlino. — Too late for our last 
or February number, we received from Governor 
Hammond, of South Carolina, a letter prepared 
by himself, at the request of the Jefferson county 
(Ga.) Agricultural Society, embodying his exten- 
sive knowledge of, and practical experience with 
marl as a fertilizer, upon thin, sandy, piney woods 
land, a highly ipterestipg .portion of which we 
furnish our readers in this number. Our friends 
will derive from this letter some valuable practi- 
cal hints with 9^^rd to the deceptive appear- 
ances under whibh we meet with marl in various 
localities. It also furnishes a mode and means 
of analysis, at once plain, simple and sufficiently 
accurate, by which to enable any planter to deter- 
mine the value of his marl, or to ascertain wheth- 
er ornot'he may have marU We had intended 
to furnish our ivaders'with this simple mode of 
analysis from the Farmer*9 IHctUmary. In this 
connection, however, we esteem the opportunity 
as decidedly more favorable to the object we have 
in view. We may remark here, that this essay 
is the result of more extensive practice in the use 
of marl than is found perhaps ^iny where in the 
cotton region of the United Staites, as Governor 
Hammond faad^ at the time this essay was written, 
spread 800,000 bushels of marl upon 2,300 acres 
of land ; and, using his own language, he says : 
''I am at this moment as actively engaged at it 
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Oir All grain crops should be harvested before 
e grain is tiv^iDdgbly ripe. 
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« 
Bbak Sib: We nuty dwell on generalities on the 

abstract question of what is right and yet acoompUsh 
bnt little in persuading men to do. AUoir me to draw on 
cases in point, and to request of eaoh reader to look 
among his acqnidntsnoe and judge if the facts are not 
the facts. I will gi've faets, but use the poet's Uoense in 
painUng up these Kuls. 

. Yean ago» I mot and knew Mr. A. B. He was an In- 
dastrious, prudent, teonamie^ man He had a few ne- 
groes and a tract of land. He never planted for what Is 
ever understood to be an ordinary crop — ^his serrants and 
teams never pushed. He always made stables, I think, 
and took excellent care of his sUtos — really exposing 
bimselfmost Twenty-ftre years ago he had probably 
the same number of negroes— twenty-i&Te. He now pays 
taxes on eonslderably over onvhundred. Anotiier IHend 
about his own a^ had» say twenty^ive yesars ago, not 
under forty negroes. He did for ttftny yearn make 
doubly as many bales per hand in all ptobftbiUty, push- 
lag his hands^ not by aqy means brutally— no, indeed ; 
but at this writing he has not oyer 76, and very many of 
them bright negroes, er their progeny. Now why the 
difference f 

The irst made for m gsodly while at least his own 
shoes, clothing, tools, Ao., expending but little for Us 
plantation ; raised nearly every negro he owns, wMom 
loosing his children. I term all bom his to be hi/l^ 
whether as black as negroes gBt to be, or his white fSun- 
ily. Thus has his negro won|en been able to take care 
of all they had. My other friend, Mr. C. D„ never re- 
garded children as more than costing as much as they 
were worth to raise them, that he could buy clothing 
and shoes dieaper than he oonfd make them, that 'the 
lesstime and feediagaooUattfotr its head: Andm2( 
C. R confessed to me that onr mutoal friiad eoald- buy 
him out twice over, taking <mfy their plaatiag interests 
in the count. 

And yet another. My friend B. C, seldom made over 
4 bales per hand, really making all supplies save his 
sngar, coffee, and such like; of course store goods, 
household wearing apparel are excepted. His cotton 
did invariably eommand 8 eente or over it per lb more 
than others of ns who mtade 60 per cent more, four of 
his bales has netted him $200, whilsl fbnr af mine netted 
me $118. These are^ outstanding CMtsi&Md xalie^ 
and cannot be gainsayed. 

Why, sir, I have seen oosuand hay taken vp to Nash- 
ville, Tenn., a region of as fine com and grass land as 
our country can boast of. Com has been brought to this 
depot to the tune of 80,000 bnshels in one year, when I 
can point ont a plantation within 6 miles of it, which 
every aoie will prodoot a« iEivrage of 50 bushels per 



MVe. Are these not fhets T And why not corret them t 
I have understood that cotton goods madcno^ farfron 
Montgomery were sent to New York, there, bought by a 
merchant of Montgomery, shipped past the manufactory 
and sold in Montgomery. This is only placed here to 
show that we will look abroad for what we ought to havo 
at home. 

Now to eradicate the evil. It is a Herculean task, 
equal to the cleaning out of the augean stable, but not 
impossible, MaVe Agriculture respectable. Instead 
of my friend R. Z., who is now, we will say, a Senator 
in Congress, rearing up his son to be a lawyer or a doc- 
tor, or some profession, let him show to others th&t he 
regards Agriculture equal to any pursuit Instead of 
our young man being ashamed of work, let it be his 
highest meed of praise to have It said he is a workiag 
man. Let planters at once direct their own affairs, 
taking observation of the most ndnute details, and dis- 
pensing with the overseer, using his services as need be^ 
as an agent to carry out his orders. Agricultural papers 
should hold up a general attention to farming or plant- 
ing polity, and not to the "earliest bloom," the largest 
crop, the fattest pig and all such monstrocities. Put 
dovm the eternal thirst to outstrip each other in having 
the first bale carried to market, or the largest per hand 
crop. Let tls see who can show the least mortality, and 
the grea4est increase in servants. Give us the depth of 
plowing-— show us how to Bsake the largest yield per aero 
tha^hole farm over. Advise us as to the eheapest and 
surest mode of raising and feeding horses, mules, h«gSy 
&c. ; who can sell five bales of cotton clasdng high, with 
stock sold, meat to spare, com and oats, and sheep and 
wool for home use. Give us the amount invested in 
manufactures ; who saves and hauls out the greatest 
number of chords or bushels of manure. 

This sort of statistics will soon stimnlate man to quite 
a different policy. I would rather leave my land so im- 
proved that my heir could make 60 to 76 bnshels per 
acre, than to leave him the com and the land reduoed to 
the money scale. Why should not the best policy be, ia 
bringing up land to flatness, and thereby with ordinary 
industry to have a handsome living, than to have propertj 
wasting away to leep soul and body together? We do 
see there is hmd, which, twenfy years ago, with hard 
work, did prodaoe only ten bushels of com, yotnow, with 
comparatively light work, it produces four or five foU. 
If the land was worth $10 00, then why not place a cor- 
responding estimate on the advance ? Land is not val* 
ued as it should be. Every man should value his soil as 
a part of his country, and whilst he would defend the 
latter with his blood, he should hot see the other treated 
as an enemy to be worried to death— murdered. When 
tiie sou is appreciated as it should be, when Ibedingand 
resting it becomes a principle, then will we see more im- 
provement than we can now credit. 

Yours, ftc., 

^fiftMnfe, J&s., Jmui 1863. M. W. PHILLIPS. 
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On ilne CalilTaUom •f tb« OromnA Vmt or Pirn- 
dar, Pea If vt, Goub«r— Tlft^ Araohl« Hypof «a 

The Ground Nat bears best on a free light soiL Plow 
and harrow level about the lot of March ; open a trench 
ihth a small plow, fire feet apu't, in strong land, and 
ftar feet in poor-— about six inches deep ; into which put 
8one well rotted manure^ if you haye it to spare ; if not 
the treooh need not be more than three inches deep ; 
dover the manure with about two inches of earth, on 
which plant the shelled nuts, eighteen inches apart, two 
in a place, and ooTcr with t)»e foot or hoe. When well 
up, hoe the grass from the plants for three or four inches 
on each side of the rows ; and keep the spaces between 
free from grass with the plow and hoe, gradually increas- 
ing the width of the beds as the branches spread, and 
keeping the earth loose for the nuts to enter and grow to 
maturity. The beds ought to be of an oral form, and 
not raised yory high. The branches spread on the 
ground, and the blossom is produced at the base of the 
leaf on a short foot stalk. When the blossom decays, 
the tender germ, by the elongation of its foot-stalks, 
pushes itself under ground, where the nut grows to ma- 
turity ; hence the necessity of keeping the sides of the 
bedslooee to facilitate the entrance, of the young and 
tender nuts. At the last plowing run a furrow from 
four to six inches deep, to cany off the rain-water from 
between the beds. 

The advantage of putting the manure in the drill where 
the roots can come in contact with it, is to give a strong 
and quick growth to ttie vines, so as to get the whole 
land eovered as soon as possible. The Ground Nut re- 
quires the whole season to come to maturity. To save 
the vines for fodder, b^ore frost pull them up quiokly, 
and dry them until cured^ They make excellent hay for 
all kinds of stock, and the product is more than doable 
the quantity of com blades. By pulling briskly the nuts 
are left in the ground to be gathered at leisure. The 
gathering of the nuts is a tedious process, one bushel 
being a day's work, unless they bear veiy thickly, and 
the weather is fine and the soil dry, when one and a half 
bushels may be gathered. They are cured by spreading 
them thin on a scaffold, in the sun until perfectly dry, 

« 

and all the false ones picked out before they are put 
away. 

tf not planted to sell, one or more acres should be 
planted on every farm or plantation, and after gathering 
enough for famDy use, and seed for another year, the 
rest may be left for hogs and turkeys, both of which will 
fatten on them better than on any other food. And 
planters on light land may raise their own bacon, of a 
rexj fine quality ; the hogs may be killed from the 
Ground Nut field, without any com, and the meat will 
be sweeter, and will not shrink more than if com fed. 

The Ground Nut is the best of all nuts grown in the 
South, and from its productiveness and easy cultivation, 
ought to be more generally oultivated. The product is 



more to the aere, prodneing from Mj to ese kimdrecl 
buahela, md selling readily tw one dollar a boahel, and 
frequently for more. 

JOHN MILN£. . 

Beoitfort^ South C^roUm, JF^^ 1^^, 1968. 



Vrom the Soil of tlM Booth. 

MANURING CORN. 

Mb. Editor : In the March pumber of the 
Soil of the South are remarks ia relation to ''Corn 
Planting." No subject can our agricultural^ 
journals treat on of more importance to those en- 
gaged in South Western planting, than that of 
Coi^ Planting; for, unfortunately, by far too 
much neglect is manifested among cotton planters' 
to provision crops, and bouniilully supplying 
themselves at home out of their own fields, instead 
of, as is the custom, depending on Tennessee and 
New Orleans for what can be made by ourselves, 
would we but turn a proper attention to this part 
of our duty. We have no excuse for not making 
an ample supply of corn, and other grains, and 
raising our pork — for all who pay a proper atten* 
tion to this duty, raise plentifully and have it to 
spare— hence it is manifest that our wants and 
small crops of corn are owing entirely to negli. 
genoe and a mistaken policy of farming. I need 
not say more on our omissions and bad manage- 
ment, as it is constantly adverted to by the editors 
as well as writers for the agricultural journals ; 
the subject is pressed home sufficiently to pro- 
duce a change, could sound reasoning and wri- 
ting have any effect. 

I consider myself a fortunate corn planter, as 
I invariably make large crops, and have it to 
spare to those who buy corn. I take more pleas- 
ure in the planting and cultivation of corn than 
any other crop I make ; hence I find it aa easy 
matter to make large crops — for the will io dosq 
is the greatest point at last, and when you obtain 
your own consent, the greatest difficulty has been 
overcome. The writer on *'Com Planting" in 
the March number sets forth some reasoning and 
practical ideas. In admonishing the farmers to 
duty. His plan of preparing, planting and man- 
agement seems good, and his warning, as regards 
''too much haste and too little care," may be con- 
sidered all important. I differ though with the 
writer, as regards his system of manuring with 
cotton seed. 

In planting my corn crops I invariably pay 
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great attenUoa to the preparataon of the gcouad 
by thorough, deep plowing^. My rows are laid 
off five feet apait, and the eeed placed in the drill 
as near three feM apart as the droppers can judge. 
I cover by runaiqg a scooter furrow on each aide 
of the planting furrow, and fill up the covering 
furrows made by the scooter, with two more 
scooters sideing, breaking out the balk with 
ahovels* By this method your corn is well cov- 
ered, and sufficiently deep to protect it from being 
gravelled up by the birds and squirrels, (I have 
always had good stands,) and you have the 
ground deeply broken and well pulverized, for 
at least eight or nine inches on each side of the 
com — in fact, the whole bed, if ypu are careful 
in having the balk well plowed out. I scarcely 
ever give corn more than two plowings, for I have 
found it unnecessary when the ground hae been 
thoroughly plowed and prepared before planting. 
I am though as particular in having it as well 
hoed as plowed, and give it three hoeings, if I 
conceive that the com requires a little stirring of 
the ground. 

I have, in as short a manfaer as possible, stated 
my plan of preparing, planting and the number of 
workings I consider necessary* I shall now give 
you the manner in which ' I manure with cotton 
«eed. 

The ground being well broken up, the laying 
off furrow is deep and wide ; the com is dropped 
mi above stated in said furrow, as near three feet 
«part as can be done by judgement. The ma* 
nurers toUow the dropperp, and plaee a large 
handful of cotton seed in the pkuUing fiurow^ 
teem mx to eight inches on each aide of the corn ; 
wlien (Aanted and before covered, it has the ap- 
pearance, in the furrow, of two handfuls of cotton 
need — then the grain of com to itself, and then 
the joottonseed and the corn i^ain— it is all oov. 
ered, as above deseilbed, by the scooter. My 
reasons for ihus manuring, I will now give, in as 
lew words as possible, and whether the theory 
holds good or not, experfeaee and heavy erops 
bear me out in aayiog the plan k a geod 4me. 
The impressions of those who taught me this 
system, (and jtbey are also my own,) were« that 
when the manure was placed on the seed corn, 
or in contact with it, that it pushed off the young 
plant to a large stalk aad heavy blades. But the 
0ar was generally small, for the reason that the 



heneftts of the manure were exhausted in the stalk 
and blade, and before the ear was formed and 
needed support. By placing the manure off fnmi 
the seed, as above described, the young plant es« 
tracts nothing from it, and when lai^, and pre* 
parity to ear, its roots were then sapping fjt>m 
the manure the strength which supported the fruit 
and made a large ear. Such is my plan of ma- 
nuring, Mr. Editor, as remarked above, whether 
the theory holds good or not, my crops are large 
and heavy, planted and managed on this system. 
Yours, dEC.» J. H. D. 

Mardk 13, ia&2. 



Wmm ih» Souttierii AgrloiUtiiriBl. 

"MANURE IS WEALTH." 

InveiHgatum ofvmt of the CaMa that kavi kd 1^9 

Dedine l^tke Soih qftke SouUL 

The Southern Stirfes are now annually sending 
to a foreign market three million bales of cotton. 
This, rated at four hundred pounds to the bale, 
will give twelve hundred millions of pounds an* 
nually earried off from their soil, and shipped 
across an ocean to a bourne whence no portkm 
of it ever travels hack to become an agent of re« 
production.. These twelve hundred millions of 
pounds are twelve hundred- millions of something 
essential to the fertility of our soil, which is, in 
this same degree, diaiailahed in productiveness by 
their exportation to foreign countries*' If thd 
vessels on which our cotton is freighted to the oM 
world, brought back every year firtiliziBg sub* 
stances which would replace the elements carried 
oS, we should then consider the account balanced; 

The propositions above stated are certainly 
sufficient to awaken the energies and arouse the 
attention of every planter to the necessity of an 
enlightened MyMiem of manuring, as the only re* 
medy of the disadvantages under which we labor; 
and here we must make a diatinction which no 
one seems yet to have enforced, between an ag« 
ricttkufal ^iatriot which tnaioly ekpoits its pro- 
duotiotts, and one whidi naainly consumes its 
produots at home; In the latter 4^ase it is evident 
that all the elements of the soSl removed by each 
annual crop remain at home, and may, jf the 
cultivator chooses, be replaced upqn the identioi|l 
fields whence they were removed. 

Now let us sea what elements and m what 
quantity, these twelve hundred miUioBs pounds 
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of ootton take from us. Accordiog to Professor 
Shepard's analysis, for every hundred pounds of 
tiie ash of cotton wool there is abstracted from the 
ainl about sixty.five pounds of the following im- 
portant mineral ingredients, viz : 

Potassa, (with possible traces of soda,) 

Lime, 

Magnesia, 

Phosphoric Acid, 

Sulphuric Acid, 

64 02 
But one hundred pounds of cotton wool are as- 
certained to contain 92.47 pounds of inorganic 
matter. Hence there is annually transported by 
the entire crop of the South eleven millions nine- 
ty-six thousand and four hundred pouiids of the 
essential cobstituenlsofoursoil. In this amount 
of inorganic materia) are abstracted one thousand 
one hundred and sixteen tons of potash ; six hun- 
dred and twelve tons of lime; one hundred and 
seventeen tons of magnesia ; four hundred and 
forty-two Ions of phosphoric acid, and forty-three 
Ions of sdlphurio acid. Let il be kept in view 
that the above are computations of only a portion 
if the mmerai ingredients, (the organic matter not 
kaviog been taken into the account at all,) and 
that, too, Ibr only a angle erop* To what an 
•nonnotts aggregate of diminished productiveness 
nay we not reach in fifty, twenty, or even ten 
years, if. we ceotinue our hitherto improvident 
and skinning iprocesneu of culture 9 

We have omitted above to notice the analysis 
of the cotton atalk, as well as that of the cotton 
Heed, since, in their annual restoration to the soil, 
there would seem to be involved no loss. We 
shall presently show, however, that in connec- 
tion with the seed, there is an ultimate loss so 
enormous, so disastrous, that those already cited 
aink into comparative insignificance ; a loss, too, 
which is the result of improvidence and neglect. 
But to proceed. 

There subsists a striking analogy in the com- 
position of cotton seed and Indian com, showing 
theoretically what we all know practically, viz : 
the special adaptation of the former as a manure 
Ibr the latter. Com has been shown, by fre- 
quent analysis, to require, for the organization of 
its seed, a larger supply of phosphorio acid and 
potash thanof any other of its oonatituents. Cot- 
loo seed oontaia these elements in such proper- 



tion as renders them more nearly a specific ma* 
nure for com than any other substance we can 
apply, not excepting even Guano. And here we 
will ofier our theory with respect to the enormoos 
and disastrous loss above referred to, involving 
the decline of all our lands that have been long 
cropped in corn or cotton. Sucb lands lack phos- 
phate of lime ; and we will show how they have 
been ruthlessly deprived of it, and whither it has 
gone. The ash of cotton seed contains 61 per 
cent of pbosphale of lime, derived entirely from 
the soil; we return the whole of this as manure 
to our com and grain eiops ; so far as it is all 
saved and taken up by their processes of growth 
and maturity. These crops become the main 
food of man and animals, and their value ava foed 
is in a great degree due to the phosphate of Ihne 
which they contain. This substance is secreted 
by the digestive functions of the animal economy, 
carried into the circulation of the bones and there 
deposited, imparting to their structure such firm- 
ness and strength as no other quality of food can 
give. This important element constitutes 55 per 
cent of the bones of all land animals. It enters 
largely, also, into the composition of milk — is 
found in the blood*— in the cellular tissue of the 
lungs, and is constantly required by these organs 
for the reparation of its waste throughout the whole 
period of animal life. Now comes ^ l&es. The 
bones are never saved — never restored to the 
fields which originally yielded their substance 
to the seed of the cotton crop. On the contmry, 
whether in town or o^t M^ey a^ thrown asUe 
into some receptacle of useless rubbish. Thef 
disappear, too, as if bymagiot from our kitchens 
and plantation quarters ; and if, perchance, aa 
animal dies, the scavengers of the air are pernut. 
ted to make their filthy repast, without a thought 
or even a consciousness, on the part of the culti* 
vator,.of the loss he is incurring. 

Who shall estimate the amount of phosphate of 
lime lost to the soil by the bones of all our horses 
and mules that di»^-^f all the cattle, sheep and 
swine that are annually consumed by all classes 
of Southern population, to as great an extent per- 
haps as by any people on the globe 1 

We know of, as yctn^not a single establishment 
in the whole South for the manufacture and sale 
of hone dutL The English agrioulturalist, mean- 
while, has nmsacked the globe for supplies of 
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this invaloable fertilizer. So far back as the 
year 1837, the value of the bones annually im- 
ported into England from foreign countries, 
amounted to one and a quarter millions of dollars; 
and at the present period, possibly exceeds five 
times that sum. 

Thus it will be seen that, by the exportation of 
cotton wool, the loss of lime and phosphoric acid 
together, is equal to 29 per cent of its inorganic 
constituents ; while, by our own listlessness and 
neglect, we incur an almost total (ultiipate) loss 
of 61 per cent of the same elements contained in 
the ash of the seed. As confirmatory of the force 
of these views, we will conclude our article by 
quoting from Liebig's Organic Chemistry the fol- 
lowing passages : 

*^My recent researches into the constituent in- 
gredients of our cultivated soils have led me to 
the conclusion that, of all the elements furnished 
to plants by the soil and ministering to their 
nourishment, the phosphate of lime, or, rather, the 
phosphates generally, must be regarded the most 
important. A field In which the phosphate of 
lime or the alkaline phosphates form no part of 
the soil, is totally incapable of producing grain, 
peas or beans. An enormous Quantity of these 
substances, indispensable to thQ nourishment of 
plants, is annually withdrawn from the soil and 
carried, into great towns, in the shape of flour, 
cattle, &c. It is certain that this incessant re- 

9 

moval of the phosphates must tend to exhaust the 

land and diminish its capability of producing 

grain,^' 

PRANCW BULKELY. 
Oadsdeny S. C. 



HOW LONG ? 

Db. N. B. CLOIfD i 

—Dear Sir: Well may I 
say. Doctor, ''How long ?" wlien I look around 
me at the progreisiim bacfcf^i^' smotg our own 
people, and then look to New England, <&nd see 
her progres8ionyartaar(2^. This thought has beefi 
called out by seeing an article l("Prbgression") 
in a 'capital Monthly, publiiihckl in Boston, by 
Raynoldfi & Ndurse^-2%e New England Farmer. 
Look — and mark well ! 

<<David D. Stevens, o^LeWitAtm Falls, Maine, 
gives notice that h6 will visit any or all theto^nhiis 
within the limits of their Agricultural Society, 



the ensuing winter, and lecture on the subject of 
Agriculture.'* Yes, sir; the people in New 
England need light at this day ; and yet we, 
"way down South," find no use for it. How long 
must it be so ? How long before our planters 
will find it advantageous to read, learn and in- 
wardly digest matters pertinent to their profession? 
If men who have followed a comparatively limi- 
ted scale of culture need information that a lec- 
turer can be supported by a fair turn out t^ hear 
him^ how much more so with us, who ought to 
cultivate and rear nearly al( the New England 
farmer does, and much more in addition ? And 
yet this is scarcely the half; for our servants de- 
mand a world of thought, in order that we may 
do justice to their training, their health aad their 
work. My dear sir, bow long 1 — how long must 
it be, before we have thougj^t about the moral cul- 
ture of all ? Yet more-— their Christian culture 
by at least all professors? And yet the treat- 
ment required in health to continue them so, and 
their treatment in disease, to restore them. I do 
not mean the practice of physic, at all; I only 
refer to what may be termed a knpwledge for the 
nurse. 

Will man never learn until driven to the wall 
by necessity ? I^ere are we, in this goodly south 
west, with lands which should produce now, say 
forty bushels of com per acre, and should be kept 
at this point for the residue of our days, "be they 
many or few." We can make our own supplies, 
raise our own stock, all the necessaries, and very 
much of the luxuries of life. And yet, how is it ? 
Our lands are fast verging to the same condition 
which much of New England, and even many 
States further South, have long since reached. 
We have to be forced to the necessity. Like the 
young woman who was counselled not to marry 
by her father, who had "seen the errpr of it," she 
replied, she wanted to see it too. We will not 
learn save as Old and New England, New York, 
Virginia, dec, have learned. 
Yours, as I should be, 

A FRIEND, 
February 17, 1853. 

0^ To double the crops on mc^ farms, about 
all that is necessary is, for our agriculturalists to 
sell off one half of their land)' and with the prof- 
its buy manure for the other. — Southern CuUhalor.^ 
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TioBi Um nortkaltuiirt. 

HOW TO POPULARIZE THE TASTE FOR 

PLANTING. 

How to popularize that taste for rural beauty, 
which gives to every beloved home in the county 
its greatest outward charm, and to the country 
itself its highest attraction, is a question which 
must often occur to many of our readers. A 
traveller never journeys through England with- 
out lavishing all the epithets of admiration on 
the rural beauty of that gardenesque country ; 
and his praises are las justly due to the way-side 
cottages ofthe humble laborers, (whose pecuniary 
* condition of life is far below that of our numerous 
small house-holders,) as to the great palaces and 
villas. Perhaps the Tovliest and most fiiscinating 
ofthe ^'cottage homes," of which Mrs. Hemans 
has so touchingly sung, are the clergymen's 
dwellings iii thatoooiitry ; dwellings for the most 
part of very moderate siae, and no greater cost 
than are common in all the most thriving and 
populous parts of the Union-^ul which, owing 
to the love of hoftiouHuve, and the taste for some. 
'thing above the merely useful, which character* 
'ises their owners, as a class, are, lor the most 
part, radiant with the bloom and emheUishment 
ofthe lovUest flowers and shrubs. 

The oontrasl with the comparatively naked 
'and neglected dwellings that are the average ru- 
ral tenements of our country at large, is very 
striking* Undoubtedly, this is, in part, owing to 
the £iot that it takes a longer time» aa Lord Bacon 
said a century ago, *Ho garden finely than to build 
stately." But the newness of our civilization is 
not suflSoient apology* If so, we should be spared 
the exhibition of gay carpets, fine mirrors and 
furniture in the "flront parlor," of many a me- 
chanic's, working.man's and farmer's oomfbrta* 
ble dwelling, where the ''bare and bald" have 
pretty nearly supreme control in the "front yard." 

What we lack perhaps more than all, is not the 
capacity to perceive and enjoy the beauty of orna- 
mental trees and shrubs — the rural embellish- 
ments alike of the cottage and the villa, but we 
are deficient in the knowledge and the opportu- 
nity for knowing how beautiful human habitations 
are made by a little taste, time and means expen- 
ded in this way. 



Abroad, h is clearly seen, that the taste has 

descended from the palace of the noble, and the 
public parks and gardens ofthe nation, to the hut 
ofthe simple peasant ; but here, while our inati* 
tutions have wisely prevented the perpetuation of 
accumulated estates that would speedily find their 
expression in all the luxury of rural taste, we 
have not yet risen to that general diflhsioti of cul- 
ture and eompetenoe which may one day give to 
the many what in the old world nuMiHj hefengs 
to the few. In some localities, where that point 
has in some measure been arrived at already, the 
result that we anticipate has in a great degree 
already been attained. And there aie probaNy 
more pretty rural houses within ten miles of Bos- 
ton, owned by those who live in them, and have 
made them> than ever sprung up in so short a 
space of time in any pert of the world. The tasto 
once formed thersi it has become contagious and 
is difiTusing itself among all conditions of men, 
and gradually elevating woA making beautiful^ 
the whole neighborhood of that populous city. 

In the country at large, however, even now, 
there cannot be said to be anything like a gene- 
ral taste for ^rdening, or for embellishing the 
houses ofthe people. We are too much occu- 
pied with making a greal deal, to have reached 
that point where a man or people thinks it wiser 
to understand how to enjoy that little well, than 
to exhaust both mxki and body in getting an in* 
definite more. And there are also many «1k» 
would gladly do somethiog to give sentiment to 
their houses, but are ignorant both ofthe nuOe- 
rials and the wa^ to set about it. Accordingly, 
they plant odorotut Alianthusea and filthy poplars, 
to the neglect of graoeftit elma and salubrious 
maples. 

The influence of commercial gardens en tba 
neighborhood where they are situated, is one of 
the best prop& ot the growth of taste— 4hat our 
people have no obtuseness of faculty as to what 
is beautiful, but only lack information and exass- 
ple to embellish with the heartiest good wilL 
Take Rochester, New York, for instance— ^whiok 
at the present moment has perhops the laigeet 
and most active nurseries in the Union. We 
are confident that the aggregate planting of fruile 
and ornamental tree|^ within fifty miles of 
Rochester, during the last tefn years, has been 
twioe as much as has taken place in the 
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.Uipe ia any three of .tb« Southern Stat^. Phil- 
.adelphia has long beea famous for her exotic 
.gardepSf and now even the little yard plats of the 
city dwellings are fille4 with roses, jasmines, 
LageatrcBinias, and the like. Such facts as these 
plainly prove to us that, only give our people a 
]uiowle4go of the beauty of fine trees and plants, 
and the method of Qultivi^ting them; and there is 
so sluggishness or inapj^tude^ on the subject in 
the public mind. 

In looking about for the readiest method of dif- 
fusing a knowledge of beautiful trees and.plants, 
and thereby bettering our homes and our country, 
several meads suggest themselves, which are 
worthy of attention • i . 

The first of these is, by nhaijrivaU individuals 
may do. 

There is scarcely a single private garden in 
the country which does not posess plants that are 
perhaps more or less coveted-— or would at least 
be greatly priaed by neighbors who do not pos- 
sess, and perhaps cannot procure them. Many 
owners of such places, cheerfully give away to 
their neighbors, any spare plants that they may 
possess ; but the majority decline, for the most 
part, to give away any plants at all, because the 
indiscriminate practice atfbjects them to numer- 
ous and troublesome demands upon both the time 
and generosity of even the most liberally dis- 
posed. But every getittemah who employs a 
gardener, could well afibrd to allow that garden- 
er to spend a couple of days in a season, in prop- 
agating some one or two really valuable trees, 
sltrubs or plants that woilitd be a decided acquisi- 
tion to the gardens of bis neighborhood. One or 
tvo specimens of such tree or plant, thus raised 
in abundance, might be distributed freely during 
the planting season, or during a given week of 
the same, to all who would engage to plant and 
take care of the same in their own grounds ; and 
thus this tree or plant would soon become widely 
distributed throughout the whole adjacent coun- 
try. Another season, still another desirable tree 
or plant might be taken in hand, and when ready 
for home planting, might be scattered broadcast 
among those who desire to possess it, and so the 
labor of love might go on as convenience dictated, 
till the greater part of the gardens, however small, 
within a considerable circumferei\cej would con- 



tain at least several of the most valuable, useful 
and ornamental trees and shrubs for the climate. 

The second means is, hy what the nurserfmem 
may do. 

We are very well aware that the first thought 
which will cross the mind of a selfish and nar* 
row-minded nurseryman, (if any such read the 
foregoing paragraph,) is that such a course of 
gratuitous distribution of good plants, on the part 
of private persons, will speedily ruin his busineos* 
But he was never more greatly mistaken, as both 
observation and reason will convince him. Who 
are the nurseryman's best customers? That 
class of men who have long owned a gardeui 
whether it be half a rood or many acres, who 
have never planted trees— or, if any, have but 
those not worth planting ? Not at all. His best 
customers are those who have formed a taste &r 
trees by planting them, and who, haying got a 
taste for improving, are seldom idle In the matter, 
and keep pretty regular aqoounts with the deaU 
era in trees. If. you cannot get a person who 
thinks he has little time or taste fi>r impxoving hia 
place to buy trees, and he will aoeept a plant or 
a fruit tree, oc a shade .tnee^ now and then, from 
a neighbor whom he *knowa to be ^'obvious in 
such things"— «by all meaB% we say- to the nur. 
seryman, encourage him to> plant, at ai^ rate and 
all rates. 

If that man*s tree turns out to his satisfaction, 
he is an amateur, one only beginning to pick the 
shell, to be sure, but an amateur full fledged by 
and bye. If he once gets a taste for gardening 
downright — ^if the flavor of his own rareripes touch 
his palate but once, as something quite different 
from what he has always, like a contented, igno. 
rant donkey, bought in the market^-if his Mai- 
maison rose, radiant with the sentiment of the 
best French women, and the loveliness of intrinsic 
bud-beauty once touches his dull eyes, so that 
the scales of his blindness to the fact that one rose 
''differs fVom another," fall off forever — ^then we 
say thereafter, he is one of the nurseryman's best 
customers. Begging is both too slow and too de- 
pendent a position for him, and his garden soon 
fills up by ransacking ij\e nurseryman's cata* 
logues, and it is more likely to be swamped by 
the myriad of things which he would think very 
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much alike, (if he had not bought them by dif- 
ferent appellations,) than by any empty spaces 
waiting for the liberality of more enterprising 
cultivators. 

And thus, if the nurseryman can satisfy him- 
self with our reasoning that he ought not object 
to the amateur's becoming a gratuitous distributor 
of certain plants, we would persuade him for 
much the same reason, to follow the example him- 
self. No person can propagate a tree or plant 
with 80 little cost and so much ease, as one whose 
business it is to do so. And we may add, no one 
is more likely to know the really desirable vari- 
eties of trees or plants, than he is. No one so 
well knows as himself, that the newest things — 
most asealously sought after at high prices— are 
by no means those which will give the most per- 
manent satisfaction in a family garden. And 
accordingly, it is almost always the older and 
well-tried standard trees and plants — those that 
the Durserymap can best aflford to spare — those 
that he can grow most cheaply<^that he would 
best serve the diffusion of popular taste by dis- 
tributieg gratis. We think it would be best for 
all parties if the variety were very limited — and 
we doubt whether the distribution of two valua- 
ble, hardy trees or climbers for five years, or till 
they become so common all over the surroundings 
as to make a distinct feature of embellishment, 
would not be mare serviceable than dissemina- 
ting a larger number of species. It may appear 
to some of our commeircial readers, an odd ro- 
commendation to urge tbem to give away pre- 
cisely that which it is their business to sell — but 
we are not talking at random, when we say, most 
confidently, that such a course, steadily pursued 
by amateurs and nurserymen throughout the 
country^ for ten years, would increase the taste 
for planting and the demand for trees, five hun- 
dred fold. 

The third means is, ^y tohat the HorUculiural 
Society may 4o. 

We believe there are now about forty Horti- 
cultural Societies in North America. Hitherto 
they have contented themselves, year after year, 
with giving pretty much the same old schedule 
of premiums for the best cherries, cabbages and 
carnations, all over the country — till the stimulus 
begins to wear out — ^somewhat like the effects of. 



opium or tobacco, on confirmed habiiues. Let 

them adopt our scheme of popularizing the taste 
for horticulture, by giving premiums of certain 
select small assortments of standard fruit trees, 
ornamental trees, shrubs and vines, (purchased 
by the society of the nurserymen,) to the cultiva- 
tors of such small gardens, surburban door-yards, 
or cottage enclosures^ within a distance of ten 
miles round, as the inspecting committee shall 
decide, to be best worthy, by their air of neatness, 
order and attention, of such premiums. In this 
way, the valuable plants will fall into the right 
hands ; the vender of trees and plants will be 
directly the gainer, and the stimulus given to 
cottage gardens and the spread of the popular 
taste, will be immediate and decided. 

'*Tall oaks from little acorns grow" — ^is a re- 
markably trite aphorism, but one, the truth of 
which no one who knows the aptitude of our 
people, or our intrinsic love of refinement and 
elegance, will underrate or gainsay. If, by such 
simple means as we have here pointed out, our 
great farm on this side of the Atlantic, with the 
water privilege of b6th oceans, could be made to 
wear a little less the air of Canada-thistle-dom, 
and show a little more sign of blooming like the 
rose, we should look ttpon it as a step so much 
nearer the millenium. In Saxony, the traveller 
beholds, with no less surprize than delight, oil 
the road between Wiessenfels'and Halle, quanti- 
ties of the most beautiful and rare shrubs and 
flowers, growing along the foot-paths, and by the 
sides of the hedges which line the public prome- 
nades. The custom prevails there, among pri- 
vate individuals who have beautiful gardens, of 
annually planting some of their surplus material 
along these public promenades, for the enjoy- 
ment of those who have no gardens. And the 
custom is met in the same beautiful spirit by the 
poeople at large ; for in the main, those embel- 
lishments which turn the highway into pleasure 
grounds, are respected, and grow and bloom as if 
within the enclosures. 

Does not this argue a civilization among these 
''down.trodden nations" of Central Europe, that 
would not be unwelcome in this, our land of equal 
rights and free schools ? 

0^ All wet land should be well drained. 
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PEACHES AT THE SOUTH. 

* 

BT WM. n. WHITE, OP ATHENS, 6A. 

Our rernarks upon the Peach will he conclu- 
ded by a few notes upon the varieties cultivated 
here, in regard to quality, time of ripening and 
productiveness. The times of ripening of the 
Peaches described below are for 1850 and 1851, 
as the crop the past season was greatly injured 
by frost. They are described in the order of 
ripening. 

1. Cohimbus June. Brought here from Co- 
Inmbus^ Ga., and said to be a native of the State. 
Leaves, with uniform glands.- Flowers-nsmall. 
Pniit-^medium size to large, flattened or slightly 
hollowed at the apex. Suture—Shallow. Skin 
-—pale yellowish white, with a rich red cheek 
towards the sun. Flesh — slightly red at the 
stone, melting, juicy, sweet and high flavored. 
A good bearer and an excellent peach for its 
season, in. every respect. Ripens 20th June. 
Indispensable. 

2. Earl^ Yark. We have a*|ieaoh from the 
north, without thQ name, which I thipk is this 
variety. An excellent peach, very juicy, and in 
every respect worthy of cultivation. June 20th. 

8. Walter's Early. Bears an abundant crop 
of mebing and delicious fruit, which ripens about 
the first of July* Not so easily injured by frost 
as many others. Succeeds as far south as Mobile. 
Likes a sandy soil. 

4. Red Rareripe. Ripens about the same. 
Bears well, and is a great favorite here. Fruit 
— smelting and high-flavored. 

5. Strawberry. Generally ripens about the 
1st of July, and if allowed to overbear is of but 
ordinary quality. This year a few escaped the 
frost, and ripened some six days earlier than 
usual, and were delicious j if well thinned, al- 
ways 80. 

6. Royal George. This peach is not inclined 
to overbear, but ripens a moderate crop of deli- 
cious peaches about the 4th of July. 

7. CooUfige's Favoriie. The peach received 
here under this name bears finely, and ripens 
about the 5th of July, but is too acid and poor to 
cultivate. We may not have the true variety. 

8. Early Adndrahle. Ripens about the 5th 
of July. Productive, large and good. It will 



stand a frost without 'much injury, that will cut 
off Grosse Mignonne entirely. Bore a good crop 
this season — one of the best. 

9. Early NetnngUm Free. Another hardy, 
excellent variety, bearing a fair crop the present 
season, in spite of the frost. One of the most de- 
sirable peaches grown. Ripe July 5th. 

10. Grosse Mignonne. This is, perhaps, the 
best free stone peach cultivated. Fruit — ^large, 
beautiful and delicious — excellent in every re* 
spect. Ripens July 8th. If it has no rival, it is 

11. George IV. This ripens a day or two 
later, and is in general equally esteemed with 
the foregoing for beauty and excellence. 

12. Malta. Ripe the 10th of July. Large, 
juicy and good. 

18. Morris^ Red Rareripe. Ripe about the 
middle of July. Productive, melting and excel* 
lent. 

14. White Blossomed Incomparable. Ripe 
the 15th or aOth of July. Nearly always wormy, 
and not worth cultivating. Of only second rate 
quality. 

15. Crawford*s Early. One of the best cnl- 
tivated, always large and fair, and pretty haidy. 
Ripe middle of July. Fruit often nine inches in 
circumference. 

16. Bellegarde. This peach came here as 
the Red Magdelen. It is hardy and productive. 
Will stand frost better than most of the good va- 
rieties. The fruit is melting and delicious. 
One of the best. Ripe about the 20th of July. 

17. NoMesse. Ripens about the 20th of July 
— ^very excellent. Well worth cultivating, even 
in small collections. 

18. Belle de Beaucaire. Received by Mr. 
Camak from Mr. Prince. Leaves^-with globose 
glands. Flowers— small. Fruit — very large, 
(about the size of Crawford*s Early y) roundish, 
with protruding point at top. Suture— is very 
shallow, but distinctly marked from apex to stem. 
Skin — flight yellowish green, with cheek slightly 
reddened. Flesh — ^greenish yellow, and light 
red at the stone ; a little coarse, but delicious ; 
full of a very rich, slightly acidulated juice. 
Tree — ^thrifly, bears regularly and sufficiently 
abundant. Skin slips readily from the flesh with- 
out the use of a knife. Ripe the last of July. 
One of the best. 
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19. Late Red Rareripe. Ripens last of July. 
Pfodttdive and good. 

20. Royal Kensington, Ripens first August. 
Somewhat resembles Grosse Migiumne, but it is 
drjer and not so good. 

21. Late Admirable. Ripens the 1st of Au- 
gust. One of the very best late peaches. Lasts 
till the itaiddle of August. Still not equal to 
Crfosse Mignonne. 

22. Morris Whiter Ripenc early in August. 
This peach is very apt to be wormy. I have 
never seen it first rate> always acid and somewhat 
astringent* 

*28. Crmcford?s LstU. A laa^nificeDt peach 
'— large and productive. Ripens early in Au- 
gust. One of the very best. Indispensable. 

24. Ispahan. Received under this name, but 
is not the Ispahan of the books, but seems to re- 
semble very much the Red Cheek MehcoUm, and 
is perhaps identical. Generally a large and rath- 
er fine variety. Ripens about the 1 0th of August. 

25. Presidom, One of the indispensable 
varieties. Ripens about the middle of August 

M. Crreen Ca&ierme. A large and produc- 
tive peach, but inferior to the foregoing, and apt 
lo be wormy. Ripe August I2th. 

27. Newii^gUm CUng. Ripe about the 10th 
of August. One of the best of the clings—- 

rich and juicy. 

28. Jraeef or Timely. Ripe middle of Au- 
gust* Fruil-^fge to very large in size, oval, 
pointed at apex. Skin->-of dull, dark, purplish 
red, covered with a thick, dull, grey down, 
Flesb-^ark red, marbled with orange, moderate- 
ly juicy ; ricb^ oot loo acid for most tastes. It is 
productive and very hardy. Resists frost better 
than most peaches. Skin peels <off readily when 
fully ripe. Loses flavor if over ripe. External- 
ly the x)olor is something like Bhod CJing. A 
freestone, and a great favorite in most parts of the 
State, but not first rate. Reproduces itself from 
the stone. 

20. Red Cheek MelocoUm. Ripe middle of 
August. A beautiful and productfire peach, of, 
fine quality, but not the best. Merits cultivation 
for its hardiness. Ripens much earlier some 
years than the time above specified. 

80. Lemon GHng. In this climate delicious. 
One of the best of the clings. Ripe 10th Au- 
gust. 



81. Yellow BkmUm CUng. Ripe 3etk of 
August. Leaves — ^Ifurge, with globose gluids. 
Tree — thrlAy and healthy. Fruit-— large» and 
in general shaped like the Lemon Cling f with the 
same projecting, swollen. point. Skin-^^rich or« 
ange, with a slightly red cheek. Flesh-^KurangQ 
yellow, firm, but full of a delicious vinous juioe. 
Originated her^. Later and better quality thaa 
Lemon Cling. To my taste the best of oliiigs. 
Reproduces itself from seed. 

82. Pavie de Pon^pone. A magoificeiit Ipok^ 
ing peach, but the flesh is too ooarae to.be a fi^ 
vorite. 

38. Blood CUng. Ripe the BOtb of Aiaguat, 
but unfit for eating. When very ripe it is bavaty 
tolerable. Don't know any reason why il should 
be cultivated. 

84. Tq^canoc Clmg» Ripens in the Isifsf 
part of August, and is large, juicy and fine. One 
of the best. 

85. WkiU English CUng. Leaves— with 
globose glands. Fruit'— -veiy large, and oval. 
Suture— slight, with a swelled point at top. Skin 
—clear, creaflsy white, wHh somethnes a aUgfat 
hue of red on the sunny side. Plesh«-^eKoat6 
white, firee firom red atthe stone, to which it firmly 
adheres; very iMi, juicy and high flavored. As 
it is entirely fi'ee from color, it is the very best 
for preserving or for brandy peaches. Has no 
tendency to be wormy, as most white peaches 
have. Ripe early in September. Grows true 
from the stone. Very valuable for its latenesss 

« 

and excellence. Widely known here. Brought 
originally from Virginia. 

86. Bough. This is the next named peacb 
of first quality that ripens after the WkUe EngUsh 
— a native of this State. Leaves — with globose 
glands. Fruit — medium size, roundish, termi. 
nated with a small point. Suture,obscure. Skin 
-*pale yellow, almost white, with a slight blush 
towards the sun. Flesh^yellowish white, melt- 
ing and juicy, with a sweet, pleasant flavor. By 
far the best fruit of the season. Indispensable. 
Freestone. Ripe 1st October. 

We have three peaches, of pretty good quality, 

without names, two of which were received from 

Mr. Prince, by Mr. Camak, with the statement 

that they were too late to be valuable in that cli* 

j mate, and the other obtained by Mr. Camak fixMn 
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an old field in this State, ell of ^\$h aiB really 
valuable, as they ripen between the 15th of Sep- 
temberand the 15th of October. We have also 
a CM$ig of very good quality in w'arm seasons, 
that ripWM the Ist of November ; making it pos* 
siUeto extend our peaoh season from the 20th of 
June tilt about Ae middle of November, in favor 
able years. 

Of the above peaches, the best ten (or sucoes- 
■RW, in this (Ornate, are Chhunbus June^ Walter^* 
Bttfhfi G'roue Migwnme^ Crmwford's Early ^ Belle 
de Beameaire, Crawford s LtOe^ NewingUm Cling , 
¥Mm BkmUm CUng, White English and B<mgh. 
Add to these the Earfy York, Early Admirable, 
George IF., BeUegarde, Late Admirable, Late 
Btntrtpe) Ptesideni, I^mon Cling, Tippecanoe, 
Nof^efkber CUng, and the unnumbered varieties 
above for October, and the collection is quite as 
large as desirable. 
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Tram Uie SovUiem Agrloaltiuift. 

, HEDGES FOR RAILROAD^, &c. 

4 

Ti^ protecting of lines of Raihraada, so as to 
pr^veQt the inoursioos of stock, would certainly 
be, desired by all persona who wiah to throw^more 
efiectual guards of security arowM human life, 
as well as by those who would exempt their do* 
meetic animals from those contiagenoiesof dan* 
ger, and the casualties which eo frequently oc 
cur. Cattle are accustomed to select roads and 
clean places to sleep on, and hence this kind of 
stock are more frequently killed than horses, 
swine and sheep. The location of most of our 
roads in the upper country — seeking the vallies, 
in order the more easily to reach their roost ele* 
vated grades— has invaded thoee grounds natu* 
tally fitted for pasturage ; and hence, the evil 
here will become greater rather than decrease. 
It is the duty, and should be made penally the 
business of Railroad Companies, to fence in their 
lines of roads at all exposed points, so that human 
life and private property would not be perilled 
by the heedlessness of engine-drivers. . We once 
had the pleasure of introducing into the South 
Carolina Legislature, a bill, embracing, among 
other things, provisions relating to this matter. 
That portion of it relating to placing obstructions 



on tracks, dz;d., was en&eted into a law, making 
such crimes highly penal ; but the portion which 
proposed erecting securities to the land-holder, 
was thrown overboard, aana etrenumU — ^very 
much like they frequently serve their passengers. 
The private rights of the land-holder are invaded 
by the building of the road, and if he concedes 
them the privilege of a right of way, they are 
certainly the more bound to protect his personal 
property which may be endangered, by their op* 
orations. ^'A public blessing" should not. be 
permitted to degenerate into a general nuisance* 
The inexpediency of the thing, because it would 
cost money to do it, shall not prevent us from re- 
peating our views until every li^e of Railroad in 
the country is made secure from the incursions of 
stock. The land-holder should be protected by 
laws embodying the most ample, as well as the 
most stringent provisions. In England, guards 
are stationed at regular distances, in order to en- 
sure safety, and road-crossing are secured by 
gates on each, side of the Railroads, which are 
closed whenever a train approaches. On many 
of our roads there is not, even at road-crossings, 
a sign — ^'Look out for the ears when the engine 
whistles !" — ^to warn travellers. 

Hedges, as far as private property is concerned, 
would afibrd ample protection. The Qsage Or- 
ange (maclura aurantica) would form an impene- 
trable barrier, at such points where the road is 
at or near grade. For large banks, the Macart- 
ney Rose would soon cover their side and prevent 
them from washing. This rose is a rapid grower, 
and is covered with innumerable thorns, ao that 
but few animals would venture amongst them. 
The track minders could . keep the weeds and 
grass from obstructtng the growth of these plants 
for a few years ; and the trimmings of these 
hedges would not amount to as much in ten years 
as it would require to keep the bushes and briars 
cut down. The soil of Railroad banks produces 
most luxuriant growth. One plant of the Osage 
Orange every two feet, and one of the Macart- 
ney Roses to every ten feet of bank, would, in 
time, prove ample protection against stock. 
What Railroad Company will set the good exam- 
pie, and make a trial? What says the little 
Laurens ? What the scourged and unfortunate 
Greenville ? And what our friends of the Spar, 
tanburg, whose chief engineer .{las so much taste 
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formml adornmeDt, and who, to our knowle^9y 
is the only individual that has devoted any atten- 
tion to beautifying and preserving public works 
bvtbe aid of those natural resources which abound 
on all hands ? We refer to his having planted 
a skirting of beautiful Hawaian Canes on a bank 
near Pomaria, whilst he was in the service of the 
Greenville Railroad Company. 



From tho HortieolturiBt 

WHEN TO PRUNE. 

A correspondent has furnished us with the 
following text : "At what times in the year should 
the different kinds of pruning be performed, in 
the cold latitudes of the North, and in the milder 
climates of the South ?" 

We hold that pruning in general, in our north- 
ern climates, is safest after the severe frosts of 
winter are over, immediately before the swelling 
of the buds. When performed early in the win- 
ter, or in autumn, as is practised properly in mild 
climates, the ends of the cut shoots dry up, shrivel 
and die — loosing the buds intended to make lead- 
ing shoots, and leaving dead points that require 
much labor to prune off afterwards ; or if large 
branches are cut off, leaving a broad, fresh sur. 
face, the wood and bark dry up and require a 
long time to heal. We perform roost of our pru- 
ning in the month of March, although a great 
deal of the less exact nursery pruning is done in 
February. Southward, as the climate is mild 
and spring early, we should prefer pruning very 
early in the winter, or immediately afler the fall 
of the leaf, bepause activity, in the functions of the 
tree commences early, or scarcely ceases, as we 
must believe it does during our intensely cold 
weather, and by pruning early we economize the 
sap and strength of the tree. 

The only pruning we hold to be sound, safe 
aud commendable, in the season when the leaves 
are on the trees, is that of the^n^er and thumb, 
in other words, pinching. It is quite inconsistent 
with good management to rear a crop of shoots 
and then cut them away. This can only be 
avoided by nipping superfluous or misplaced 
shoots at two or three inches of growth, before 
they attain to woodiness. - This economizes the 
force of the tree, and turns it into a channel where 
it will promc^Q, ipstead of frustrating the ends we 
are aiming at. For instance, if we plant a young 



tree, and hate prutaed it with a view to a eeitaio 
form, and, contrary to our expectations, a lAioot 
breaks out at an unexpected point, and assumes 
a vigorous habit, and robs all the other parts, it 
would evidently be unwise to tolerate this intruder 
until it arrives at full growth, and then out away. 
Too many trees are thus managed, by the neglfKat 
of summer pruning or pinching. We admit, 
however, that there are cases in which the sum- 
mer pruning, or entire lopping offer cutting out 
branches of considerable size, may be judicious 
and safe. For instance, in the case ot neglected 
orchard trees, in a luxunant state, wkh dense 
heads in which the fruit id deprived of air and 
light. In such cases, branches may be thinned 
out, and the cut surface heals over more rapidly 
and smoothly than at any other time. But it is 
unsafe to produce any very sensible diininution 
of foliage, as it arrests the growth of the tree> 

All pruning in the glowing season tends le sr* 
rest growth. Nurserymen know that a slight 
pruning of stocks before budding will so arrest 
growth as to make the bark adhere firmly, when, 
before the pruning, it lifled freely. It is on this 
principle that most all pruning, to promote fruit- 
fulness, must be done at a point of greater or less 
activity of growth* Late spring pruning is often 
resorted to as a means of subduing a superabun- 
dant vigor, and it has the same efllect as root pru- 
ning to a certain extent. 

ReTiefT 0t tfti« Cotton Harkoi, 

/ MoBiui, Mabok 2, 1868. 

Dr, y. B, Claud, Dear Sir : In reply to your reqaesl» 
that I should famish you my vidws respecting the pros- 
pects of the price of our great staple, Cotton, I beg to 
say that the pressure of my engagements restrains ms 
from entering fully now into the details of the sabjeet 
It, however, affords me much pleasure to enclose you n^ 
Circular of the 1st of January last, which, if you doom of 
sufficient interest, you may publish or eztraot from. It 
examines the sabjeot at length, though I will not sij 
exhausts it 

My opinions thsn submitted are not mateiiaUy ohangod. 
I estimated the crop at 2,760,000 bales ; though I admit- 
ted it was possible it might reach 8,000,000. The ex- 
cess of receipts this year over the corresponding periods 
of last, look now, and have looked for some time, fond* 
dable. 

Take a litUe boy, ever so smarts bat who has nsvcr 
been aooustomed to i^kiritad and high-bred hoises, and 
put him on the back of one, and the usnsl paving and 
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bowing .oC, the wc\, &o., y^U Haaxa him so moeh as to 
absolutely frighten the animal ; while, take one who has 
been amongst the animals much and rode races, and put 
him up, and he is wide awake to Chose moyements. So 
it is now with those who are in the habit of cuUivating 
nimors ; when thej look at this excess — ^the why and 
tiM wherofore of tha excess — tliey are too numerous to 
inyestigate, and simply would add to the excess the 
amount received after that period the year before, with 
the proportionate increase for that subsequent time. 
They would rise from their wise figuring, saying that was 
a saib calculation, and they would only operate on that 
basis-— they would not only buy by it, but they would be 
willing to sell by it I think both these extremes unfor- 
tunate for the parties. The circumstances of the excess 
■hoald be considered. In the circular alluded to, I haye 
pretty well explained the causes of this excess, without 
admitting that it will or can be long maintained ; and I 
irill simply recapitulate the heads here. They are these, 
with our acknowledged full crop, and MiddUngt, at the 
beginning of the season at 9} to 9} cents, and with the 
most universal capacity to sliip cotton to market fh)m 
Ulc time it was picked out early in the fall, it has been 
boxried to market as fast as it has been possible to do it. 
So we are now near the eUte of our receipts eyerywhere, 
in my opinion. Last year the receipts were kept back 
f^om yery many important sections, from lowness of the 
rivers, until February, and of course receipts were eon- 
slderably retarded last year. 

Xaat week we reeeiTed here 80»000 bales ; this week 
our reeeipts will bu abovt aO^OOO; next 10,000; 
iiext7»000; next 6,000; and after that they will be 
next to nothing. At New Or^Mpg^, their receipts for this 
and the succeeding three weeks, will fall below 25,000 
bales f^ week, and after that, the story will be told there. 
And BO of each division of the cotton region — ^by the first 
day of April the cotton will be pretty much all in. Be- 
ginning to arrive four months earlier than last year, re- 
ceipts will certidnly be in four months earlier. 

My figures now for the crop would range something 
thus: 

I^ew Orleans 1,460,000 to 1,600,000 

Mobile 490,000 to 510,000 

Texas 65,000 to 70,000 

Atlantic Ports 700,000 to 760,000 

Florida 166,000 to 170,000 

Total 2,865,000 8,000,000 

Should the reeeipts run up «» 8,000,000, the crop has 
been then at least 250,000 bales heavier than last year. 
I have doubted, taking all things into consideration, if it 
were really heavier. Last year at least 260,000 bales of 
old cotton came to hand, which, disnersed throughout 
the cotton region, is held for other years. This crop will 
lose that soH of aid. It will all come forward, I believe, 
aa I do not know ef any feeling in favnr of holding cot- 
ton back in the eoontiy aaywkerck 



Well, yrith all tira firrorable fOBVurring dements, if it 
is found the crop will not exceed 8,000,000, Middling 
Cotton, I think, will go to 7d. before the 1st of July in 
Liverpool ; and if the worms^ which made a pretty re- 
spectable commencement last year, should acquit them- 
selves with their usual taste and impartiality, (and they 
are fully due this year, as it is the seventh since 1846,) 
why, prices will go to 8 or 9d. for Middlings next fall. 

Middlings which we sold this time last year for Ofe., 
we are now selling at Sjfc, and such was selling at the 
same time in Liverpool at 4|d., and was, at last dates, 
selling at 5id. this year — a difference here of l}c. higher, 
whUe these prices are equal to 2f c. higher. The pres- 
sure of our receipts, and our anxiety to sell, puts us 
lower than we should be evidently, if these receipts could 
have been diflTuse throughout the year. 

I think, therefore, the prospects of the cotton planter 
are extraordinarily propitious ; that cotton must advance 
this season further^ and prices will also be good another 
year. 

How much good depends, as usual, on accidents t If 

the worm does his seventh year's work, 15c. next year 

will be a common price. 

Truly your friend, 

GEO. G. HENRY. 
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B. L. RS7NOLDS, 

IMPOKTER AND DEALER IN 



Bar Iron, Nails, Oastings, &c., 

Hardware, Cutlery, Guns, &c. 

68 * 64 ^vrater Street, 



Acclimated Fruit Trees, 

OKNAICEIVTAL TKEES fl& SHRUBS, 0&A7E TIHSSg 
8TBAWBSBXT FXJUVTS, 9lc., kc,. 



Mareh 1st, 1868. 




THB Bubseriber, who is sole Pro- 
prietor of the aboTe Manufactoiy, hay- 
ing obtained and pot in operation the 
requisite machinery, and secured the 
aerrices of skillful workmen, respect- 
fiilly announces to the public that. he 
is fully prepared to execute all orders 
with which he may be favored, and 
upon the most fayorable terms, 

JI^The FACTORY is conyeniently located on the 
road leading fh>m Montgomery to Tuskegee, twenty-five 
miles firom the former place, and seventeen fh>m the 
letter. It is but a mile and a half south-east from 
fiHOBTin's Depot, on the Montgomery and West Point 
Baiboad, and FURNITURE, if so desired, will be deliv- 
ered at the Railroad without extra charge. 

W. J. HOWARD. 
Cross Keys, ^iaoon Co., Sept l-6t 

VriLLlAM WRIGHT, 

Surgeon's Machinist, truss Maimer, Cutler, &c., 

PSBRT STREET, OPPOSITE THB EIALTO, 

MONTfiOMERTi ALi., 

MAK£S and adapts every description of Truss for In- 
quinal, Cural, and IJmbilical Hernia; 
Spinal Supports for Curviture of the Spine ; 
Instruments for Incurvation of the limbs of Children, 

elnb feet, distortions, &c. &.; 
Artificial Lioibs ; Laoed Stockings ; Ankle Socks ; Knee 
Caps for varioose veiosi weak and swelled legs^ knees, 
&o. &c. 

P. S. Particular attention paid to Plantation Stands, 
and Instmetions for Meaanring sent by post to a^y part 
of the country. 

ALSO, OK HAND ALWAYS, 

A Splendid Assortment of 8HEFPIBLD OUTLBRT, 
of the finest qnaUty, finish and temper, imported direct 
Arom the makers, consisting of 

Ivory-Handled Table Knives, for Silver Plated and Steel 
Forks; 

Pen, Pocket, Hunting, and Sportsmen's Knives ; 

Razors, warranted ; Strops, &c. &c. ; 

Ladies* Sdssors, and a variety of other articles of Cut- 
lery. 

fBTNew Blades put in Handles. Cutieij and Bur- 
geobs' Instruments repaired. 

February 1st, 1868. 



Tn SOUTHSVN OOLTrrATOR, is published on the 
first of each month, at Augusta, Geo. D. Lbi, M. D., 
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a year, in advance. 



CAN HOW BS RAD) Or SOVTmnH OBOWTn, AT THE 

SOUTHERN KURSERIES, WASHINGTON, MISS. 

THE Stock, this year, is'good and well-grown. Prices 
and descriptive Catalocues, eontaiSng hlate for 
planting, pruning and tendrng^ will be promptly finr^ 
warded by mail to applicants who prepay their letters. 
Shipments can be made, with entire safety, to any part 
of the South — the utmost attention being paid to ^podUf^ 
andybrwart&'n^ 

THE SOOTHEBK RURAI. ALBIAHA€, FOE 1M8» 

Has been published, as usual, and wUl be sent by mMl 
and prepud, on receipt of 12 cents in postage stamps. — 
Orders solicited, for this useful and popular periooncal, 
fW>m Booksellers and Country Merchants; imd adver- 
tisements Arom Gind-Stand and ofher ManafatftttrerSi 
Schools and Colleges, Watering Plaoes, fto. No otiier 
work has so large a circulation In the Soutib. 

AFFLECK'S COTTON PLANTATION RECORD AND 
ACCOUNT BOOKS, new CiUtion, now ready. No. 1, 
for 40 hands or less, $2 6O...N0. 2, for 80 hands or 
less, $8 OO...N0. 8, for 120 or less, ^ 60. 

AEFLECK'S SUGAR PLANTATION RECORD AND 
ACCOUNT BOOKS— Number 1, for 80 hands or less, 
$8 00...Number 2, for 120 hands or less, $8 60. 

Jl^p^These Books are now in general use amongst Plant- 
ers. They will be sent by mail, prepaid and oareMfy 
enveloped, at the above prices. Orders soUcitedfrom 
Booksellers and other dealers, to whom a liberal dis- 
count will be made. 



GENmNE OH ADULTERATES 

PERUVIAN G-UANO. 



THB Sabseriber, Mtlnc nndtr la axtangeiiiettt irHli MMm. V. 
Barred* & Brother, of Lima and Baltimore, tbe goneiil acenli of 
the PemTlan €K>Temment for tlie nle of Onano, and viiow|li 
whom alone thU Onano caa ba proouMd, to pveparad to fapuj 
Planters and others In the Sonth, with a pare and nnadnlterataA 
artide, in any desired qnantitiea, and at the following prtoM, 4e 
livered in New Orleans : 

Por anj quantity under fonr tons, $10 per ton of aOOOlha. 

For more than fonr tons and under 2S, $47 per do. 

For larger quantities, the price is somewhat lower. 

In all oases, where more than one ton is ordeied, then Win be 
no additional charges for drayage, &e., but the Guano will be de- 
livered on boaitt steamer, or in me city, at tboee prioea. Vor leu 
than one ton, drayage will be added. 

By this arrangement, the eosi to the Planter will be THB 
LOWEST »t which QXNUIME PXBUTLIN QUANO cut be per- 
chased ; aroiding the factor's commission for purchasing, drafM*, 
repairs of sacks, etc., Itc; and the Bubeeriber guarantees the ant- 
cle, procured through orders sent to him, to be vaadnlterated and 
pure as taken from the Ohiacha lalaada. It wUl be dellTerad la 
sacks, containing each about 160 to 180 lbs. 

A sight draft upon a New OtlMUDm hoilM, tt othM eqaaUy avail- 
able funds, must ininariably accompany each order. 

As the first cargo, coming direct f^m Pern to New Orleans, ea- 
der the subscriber's arrangement with the Meieri. Barrada, eaoaoi 
be expected to arrive before the 1st of October next, a aapply will 
be immediately sent forwaid, reshlpped at Baltimore and stored at 
New Orleans, to afford him the means of filling orders already re- 
ceived, or which mav be sent to him during the winter. The piiee, 
for any quantity of this lot, over one ton, will be $50 per legal ton, 
delivered on boacd steamer; the fre%ht and ehargaa from Balti- 
more causing the additional price when even a laxger quanti^ 
than five tons Is ordered. 

Messrs. Barreda, In their letter to the nbicrlbir, Uyii^ down 
the scale of prices, and explaining the arrangements entered lat<» 
for a deposit in New Orleans, remark,—" We have girea ordM* ta 
our Lima house to send direct from the Chincha Islands, a quanti- 
ty sufllcient to meet the demand, and to have a depeait always 
readv to supply any amount. The Guano that you wiU reeeive 
shall come direct from the said Islands.** 

From arrangements made with eome of the ngnlar Packet Boats 
on the river, the flight will not exceed, to any point below Ticks- 
bus, from $0e. to S5c. per sack, or about $2,50 to $8.60per ton. 

THOMAB AFFJiBCK, 

IstJTanaary, 1668-4t. Washington} Adams co., Bflis. ' 
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THE HISTORY OP COTTON MANUFAC- 
TURES. 

(^Continued.) 

PreviouB to 17&0, the United Slates did not ex- 
port a single pound of raw cotton. In 1792, we 
osported the trifling quantity of IS-^iSSS pounds. 
Whitney V invention came into operation in 1793, 
«nd in 1794 we exported 1,601,760 lbs ; and in 
1795, 5,376,306 lbs. And bo astonishing haa 
been the growth of cotton since the invention of 
tba cotton gin, and occasioned by it, that in ISBS 
the United States exported 595,952,297 lbs. Our 
immense oiports since that year need not be 
given. 

A cotton mill is probably, all things considered, 
the moat BStooishing triumph of skill and ingenu- 
ity ; all the various operations, from the carding 
of the cotton to its conversion into a texture as 
fine almoBt aa that of the goesamer, being per- 
formed by machinery. Each of the workmen 
at present employed in a cotton mill, superin- 
tends aa much work as could have been executed 
by two or three hundred workmen sixty or sev. 
enty ye^ra ago ; and yet, instead of the number 
of workmen being diminished by machinery, it 
has been vastly increased. It would be curious 
to investigate hovr many persona are dependent 
directly for subsistence on the inventions and disr 



of ffai^reaves, Arkwright, Watt, WhiU 
ney, and other loundeis and improvers of (hia 
great manufacture. They certainly amount to 
several millions ; at the same time that there i> 
hardly an individual on the face ofthe globe wfav 
is not indebted to them for an increase of oomibit 
and enjoyment. It is impossible to estimate the 
advantage to the great bulk of mankind arisiiig 
from the wonderful cheapness of cotton gooda. 
The humblest classes have now the means of 
dressing as elegantly aa did the highest fifty jrean 
ago ; and the humblest peasant's cottage BU,y 
DOW have as handsome furniture for beds, wuf 
dows, tables, &c., as the bouse of the nob mm 
half a century ago. 

The following table will show the early pro- 
gress of the cotton manufacture in Great Biitaia 
prior to the invention of the spinning-jenny by 
tlarg reaves : 

Raw Cotton. Value ofOoods. 

Years. Imported. Exported. 

1697 1,976,369 lbs <6,»10 

1701 1,985,866 MJO* 

1710 715,008 ;i.ftiB«8 

1720 1,972,805 ,.ie,*M 

1730 1,545,473 ISJW 

1741 1,645^1- J30,1llt 

1751 3,976,610 46^ 

1764 3,870,392 SOO.SM 

The spinning-jenny of Hargrewea went Into 
iperation in 1767 ; and Arkwright's improvemwit 
was patented and put in operation lo 1769. The 
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influence of these and other inventions and im- 
proveraents made afterwards, on the manufacture 
and trade, may be seen by inspecting the follow- 
ing table : 

Years. Cotton Imported. Cotton Exported. 

178^ 5,198,77S lbs 96,788 lbs. 

1785 ..18,400,384 ,. . . .407,496 

1790 31,447,605 844,154 

1795. ..... .26,401,340 1,193.737 

1800 56,010,732 4,416,61 

1 805 59,682,406 804,243 

1810 132,488,935 8,787,109 

1811 91,576,535 1,266,867 

1812 63,025,936 1,440,912 

1813 50,966,000 

1814 60,060,239 ^ • .6,282,437 

1815 .99,806,343 6,780,392 

The importations of cotton into England, from 
all sources since 1816, have been as follows, ac- 
cording to the statement of Messrs. Geo. Holt 
& Co.j ,cottoa brokers at Liverpool : 



501,000,000 lbs. 

388,000,000 

583,000,000 

721,979,963 

800,000,000 



1810 03,000,000 lbs. 1833 

1820 143,000,000 1839 

1825 222,000,000 1840 

1830 261,000,000 1845 

1885 361,000,000 1850-1 

1637 408,000,000 

The best portion of the cotton imported into 
Bnglaad comes from the United States ; the bal- 
ance from Brazil, Turkey, Egypt, and the British 
East and West India possessions. England takes 
the lead of all other nations in manufactures, par- 
ticularly of cotton. It is estimated that the num- 
ber of persons employed in this manufacture in 
Greet Britain is not far from 2,000,000. Esti- 
mating the state of the cotton manufacture by the 
nufnber of spindles employed, it stands nearly 
as follows at the present time, in the various 
manufacturing countries of the world : 

Grisat Britain 17,500,000 spindles. 

Fr&tiee • • ...4,300,000 

United ittates 2,500,000 

Gbi-aMmy....»....«.... 815,000 

RuBtfia 700,000 

Bwiliwrland*....... 650,000 

Bitglam« • •.•.•.•.•..^.•.» «.•••..• .420,000 

Spain; 300,000 

Inlly.v 300,000 

Manchestbt, or Mither Lancashire, is the grand 
seat of English cotton manufacture ; and 'next to 
it Cheshire, Nottinghamshire, the West Riding 
of Yorkahire and Cumberland, are its principal 
eeats. Glasgow and its vicinity is the seat of the 



manufacture in Scotland, and Belfast in Ireland, 
where it is said to be on the decline. 

The value of the cotton manufacture of Great 
Britain is greater, estimating from the last table 
of spindles above, than that of all the rest of the 
world besides. It is difficult to give aa accurate 
estimate of the annual total value of the cotton 
manufacture of Great Britain. Mr. McCuUgch, 
in his Commercial DicUonary, estimates it at about 
jB34,000,000, or •164,560,000. This estimate 
is considered by Mr. Bainos, in his elaborate work 
on the Cotton Manufacture, as too small. 

It would be a pleasant task to trace the history 
of cotton manufactures in France, Germany 
Holland, Russia, and other countries of Europe ; 
but as that would extend this paper much beyond 
the limits we designed for it, we shall conclude 
with a brief history of the manufacture of cotton 
in the United States. 

The first cotton-mill of the United States waa 
erected in Pawtucket, Rhode Island, by the late 
Mr. Samuel Slater, a native of Belper, Derby- 
shire, England, in 1790. The machinery was 
that of the Arkwright patent. There is evidence 
that Hargreave's jennies were in use in this cpun* 
try previous to 1790, but by whom and when in- 
troduced, is not knowa* They were worked 
principally by Scotch and Irish weavers, who 
produced mixed goods of linen and cotton. 
Great Britain, at that time, used every means to 
prevent the introduction of her spinning machine- 
ry into other countries. Her law expressly for- 
bade its exportation ; and every attempt to im- 
port the machinery into America had failed. The 
Hon. Tench Coxe, of Philadelphia, entered into a 
bond with a person, who engaged to send him, 
from London, complete brass noodels of Ark-. 
Wright's patents. The machinery was completed 
and packed, but was detected by the examining 
officer, and forfeited, according to the existing 
laws of Great Britain. No way remained to ob- 
tain the benefit of the British inventkxia but to 
manufacture them on our own soil. For this 
purpose, Mr. Slater came to America. He .had 
been a pupil of Arkwright, and waa perfectly- 
familiar with all his patents. He brought with 
him neither patterns nor memoranda to assist him 
in his work, but depended entirely on his memo- 
ry, a thing that the statutes of Great Britain could 
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Dot reach. The King of England had frequently 
made proclamation against any tradesman leaving 
the kingdom, and had called en his officers for 
their most vigilant watch against it ;* but the 
professions of tnen leaving the kingdom could not 
always be detected. 

' Some 6f (he first yarn made by Mr. Slater in 
America, and some of the ftrst cotton cloth made 
from it, was sent t6 ther Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry, rni (he 16th of Ootober, 17OT ; and H is pro- 
Imbly in existence now* It is statedf that Mr. 
Clay had some of the first 3'am in his possession 
in 1836. It was as fine as number 40^ 

Mr. Slater was induced to leave his employ- 
ment under Arkwright, in England, to come to 

' America, by seeing a premium offered by the 
PeoflsylvaDia Society, for a certain machine to 
spin cotton. 

Mr. Slater kbored under the greatest disad- 
vantages, lor the want of suitable materials, and 
mechanics of sufficient ingenuity to assist him. 
The history of his first labors is deeply interes- 
ting, for this details of which we must refer the 
reader to his biographer. His first machine was 
what is called a water frame, of only twenty-four 
spindles. Such wss the humble origin of cotton 
manufacturing in America. From that first 
machine the advancement of the cotton manufac- 
ture has been truly astonishing. It has caused 
hundreds of populous villages, towns, and even 
cities, to spring up, as if by magic, where only a 
few years ago nothing was seen but a barren 
wilderness. :|: 



*U9t of BMniie18lilli>r,t>y 0. 8. White, p. 88. 
fldem, p. 89. 

^Aitoniahing m)im been the Inerease of tlie Tarions mannfmcta- 

Tiiiff towot mi TUlikgM iB the Ualtod SUtei, Low»U, In Mmhl- 

clMMetts, •orpMMi eTttythiog of tb« Mud Uiat Iim been witaofleed 

within the memorj of man. In 1819 its site ires a wilderness, 

whither spottsuen went to shoot game, fhe entire population 

«f llM tenitoiy wonnd it did net exeeed 900 aonls. It was a poor, 

hanen district, with but a few hoases on the place where the cltj 

BOW stands; and the Inhabitants supported themselres prineipaUj 

- fer Mitaf-ia the Oaoootd and Meiifmaek liftn, e* the Junction of 

« whkk Iiowell is sitaated. ▲ company of wealthy men in Boston, 
■eeiiig the Talnable water priTilegee of the spot, porohased it for 
Maaaftctaringparpoeet. The tlrtleotlonmiUwae erected tlMfe in 

. ll»tMidlftlflWttiepopalitioaoftheplaeehadiBCf«aiadtoM77 
persons. In 1840 the popnlation had become 30,706 ; and the ralue 
of property there was $13,400,000. la 1844 the popolatlon was 

• aiiiOD. It la aow 81,000. Thas,;irhaiealy thirty yean ago was a 
tdld p a itat e froaad, hae become a large and flooriihiog city--a 
proof of what water-power, seconded by capital and enterprise, 
taa do 4»r a plaee. KoweU la a ^^adid exavple of an Aaerieaa 
BMBOfiMtitring ei^, and ezeites the attention, and, in tome mea«- 



The rapid growth of the cotton manufacture 
in this country is unparalleled ib the history of 
industry. The second cotton mill in America 
was erected in 1795, at the same place as the 
fitsU No more were built until 1808, when a 
third was erected in Massaiihusetts, followed by 
a fourth, in 1804. During the three following 
years ten more mills Were erected in Rhode 
Island, and one in Connecticut, making in all fif* 
teen mills with 6;0Wspindles, producing dM^OOO 
pounds of yarn annually. By a report made to 
the GovernmeEK inf 191(1, it appears that eighty- 
seven additional mills bad been erected by the 
end of 1809, of which sixty-two were then ia 
operation by horse and water-power, running 
31,000 spindles. The cotton manufacture con- 
tinued to spread, and received a considerable 
impulse from the war of 1812. In that year 
there were in Rhode Island thirty-three cotton 
factories, with 80,663 spindles. In Massachu- 
setts there were twenty-three mills, with 17,871 
spindles. 

A report made to Congress, in 1616, gives the 

following statement of the consumption of cotton 

by our raHls, showing how rapidly the cotton 

mannfacture had advanced. The consumption 

of cotton was,- ia 

1800. ,,. ... . 500 bales. 

1805 1,000 *' 

1810 , 10,000 " 

1815 « « « 90,000 '' 

The following statement is alsooffiotally made 

in the same reix>rt, showing the state of the cotton 

manufacture at that time : 

Capital employed in 1 8 16 • ...$40,000,000 

Males over 17 years old 10,000 

Women and female children, 66,000 

Boys^'under 17 years 24,000 

Cotton cloth manufactured. .. 81,000,008 yds. 

Cost of same. .#34|000,000 

Raw cotton, 90,000 bales^ or 27,000,000 lbs. 

The subject of protection was then extensively ' 

agitated. The importations of cotton goods, in 

1815 and 1816, were immense, and created gasat 

alarm among the manufacturers. The amount 

of importations of those two years was about 

^■^^"•^•-^^""■~~^^"""~^"^"— ■— "— ""^— ■^i™^>^p^"^— «^»i^— «-^— »-"^"»™— w— li^— ^ 

are, the Jealoasy, says MoCalloch, of Manchester and Ola^ow. We 
need no better proof of wliat mannfaotares can accomplish thaa 
the history of Lowell. The LoweU oottoa-aiiUet oiwaed by twelre 
manaGMtaring companies, extend in a costinaottsliae about a aiiie, 
from the Merrimack to the Pawtacfcct falls. . 
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•180,000,000. During the years 1817, 1818 
1819 and 1820, great distress prevailed among 
the manufacturers, but Congress was not dis- 
posed to grant their petitions in full. 

Tariff laws were passed in 1824, 1828 and 
1832, in each of which the duty upon foreign 
cotton goods, imported, was 25 per cent, ad 
valorem. These duties, though they did not 
prevent our markets from being glutted with for- 
eign goods, caused our manufactures to gradually 
increase. 

In 1620, the first cotton mill in Pennsylvania 
was erected at Manayunk, by Capt. John Tow- 
ers. There were then only two small cottages 
on the spot. It now contains 500 dwellings, 5 
qburches, 15 stores and about 30 mills. 

Amongst the numerous towns that have sprung 
into existence, owing to the influence of manu- 
factures, may be mentioned — Waltham, Patter- 
son, Ware, Fall River, Taunton, Pawtucket, 
Lawrence, Adams, Newmarket, Matteawan, Nor- 
ristown. Pa., and Gloucester, N. J. 

In 1840, there were in the United States about 
1025 cotton mills, with about 2,112,000 spindles. 
These mills were distributed as follows : 

In Massachusetts •••••• .310 

New Hampshire. •••••• ^ • • . 70 

Vermont 30 

Rhode Island . • •' 130 

Connecticut. ••• 120 

New York 120 

Pennsylvania • 80 

New Jersey. ••.... 55 

Delaware •••••• 17 

Maryland 30 

Ohio 10 

Virginia '••••• • • • • 10 

Kentucky 10 

Many of these were small establishmeois, with 

•not more than 1,000 spindles ; there were, also, 

at that time, numerous* small factories in the 

Western and Southern States, not included in 

the above statement. In 1840, the 

Cotton used annually in our millB, was 106,000,000 lbs. 
CapitalinTeaied, was $80,000,000 

jLnnual value of cotton manufacture 60,000,000 

In the same year, there were in operation in 
the New England States, 1,590,140 cotton spin- 
dies. The whole number of spindles in the Uni- 
ted States in 1850, was 2,500,000, showing an 
increase of 20 per cent in the last ten years. 



thp: preparation and use of ma. 

NURBS. 

BY DANIEL LEE, M. D. 

All manures, from whatever source derived, 
should be regarded as part and parcel of the soiU 
and studied in IhAt connection. It is usual to 
consider them under the heads of animal, vegeta- 
ble and mineral manures. Animal manures are 
either animal substances, like the flesh of a dead 
horse or sheep, or the excrements of animab, 
voided of the bowels and kidneys. Vegetable 
hianures differ from the dung and urine of 
herbivorous animals, in being*less conceDtrated» 
and containing in a given weight more carbon 
(coal) and more of the elements of water, (oxygen 
and hydrogen.) Decaying vegetablea, not con* 
sumed by animals, yield vegetable manures. — 
Mineral manures differ from both animal and 
vegetable in being in a wholly disorganized 
state, like gypsum, burnt bones, wood ashes, am« 
monia and carbonic acid. Of all animal ma- 
nures, the excrements of dunghill fowls and sea- 
birds, called guano, approximate nearest to those 
which are minerals, or in a disorganized condi- 
tion. Comparatively speaking, guano contains 
very little carbon and oxygen, and a large per- 
centage of nitrogen and phosphorus. 

In no department of rural economy is American 
labor more unskilfully expended than in the col- 
lection and use of manures. This arises partly 
from the low price of crops, which discourages 
the critical study of fertilizers, and partly from 
the lack of good schools and experimental iarms 
for teaching such labor-saving processes as may 
be best adapted to the peculiar circunistaaoaB of 
the cultivators of the soil in the several States. 
Different crops, prices, soils, climates and varia- , 
tions in value and kind of farm labor, all modify 
practice, and render the effort to lay down gene- 
ral rules in manure-making exceedingly difficult 
and hazardous. We shall venture, however^to 
indicate two or three plans for collecting and a|>- 
plying manures, which experience haa shown to 
be highly advantageous. . 

In all oases wter^it can CQ&Y^oiently be 
done, domestic animals should be fed under a 
shelter of some kind, to protect them from the 
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8un and rains of summer, and tho cold and 
storms of winter. In this way their droppings 
may easily be gathered into heaps, keeping the 
dung and urine together, and both from loss by 
volatilization, and protecting the mass from the 
washings of rain or snow water and natural 
drainage. Where manure has to be hauled any 
considerable distance, it Is bad policy to add 
weight to it by applying water, with the view to 
promote fermentation or the rotting of the heap. 
Suppose one has ten tons of dry straw or corn- 
stalks, it will not pay to add, as is oflen done, 
forty tons of rain-water, so that the farmer actu- 
ally hauls four tons ofsimple water into his dis- 
tant fields to convey thither one ton of vegetable 
matter. If one's soil is so dry that straw and 
cornstalks will not readily decay when ploughed 
in, sound economy dictates the making of all 
pompost heaps in the field where the mauure is 
to be used. This will save the hauling of an 
immense quantity of water ; for every ingredi- 
ent used in making the compost may go into the 
field in a dry state. Leached or dripped ashes 
should be well dried to diminish their weight be- 
fore hauling ; the same remark will apply to 
swamp muck or mud, to forest leaves, straw and 
trash of every kind. Rains are expected to sup- 
ply the necessary amount of water ; although it 
will oflen pay to dig wells in fields to have water 
for this purpose and for stock in all CQ)qningtime, 
A large reservoir, deep in the ground, and made 
tight by water-lime cement or good clay, to hold 
3urface- water in case living water is not attaina- 
ble, will pay a good interest on its costs. The 
excrements of domestic animals, particularly 
their urine, will hasten the decomposition of 
poarse straw, stalks and muck ; but it is better to 
haul, the dung and urine of domestic animals to 
distant compost heaps than so many tons of value- 
less Water. Without the admixture of the excreta 
pf animals, all vegetable substances placed in the 
pompost heap will rot, and stable manure may be 
DQore epoqqiniaaUy applied directly to the land 
that needs it. As a general rule, the sooner a 
plant designed to fertilize the soil is buried in it, 
the better. It can never yield a larger (j^uantity 
of carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen, or earthy 
salts, by passing through the digestive qrgans of 
any luiiaial^ or by lying a day or year in a ma- 



nure or compost heap. In case one has poor land, 
and desires to produce a large crop in a few weeks 
or months, as in market-gardening, then the pre- 
vious rotting of manure or vegetable substances 
is indispensable to feed many growing plants up 
to the highest point of vegetable nutrition. But 
on fair soils, in common field culture, this great 
labor of of preparing food for crops is unwise hus- 
bandry. Let the entire decomposition take place 
in the soil, as is witnessed when clover, peas, or 
other plants are turned under with the plough. 
If it was convenient, all the droppings of animals 
should be immediately covered in the soils 
which most lack fertility ; for they will lose more 
than they can gain by keeping it above ground. 
Hut so speedy and constant an application of ma* 
nures would interfere with other necessary labors 
on the farm, and hence the safe-keeping of fer- 
tilizers until needed is a matter ot importance. 
It is excellent economy to provide a bed of dry 
straw, forest leaves, or peat, to absorb all the 
urine of domestic animals. In what is called 
"box-feeding," both the dung and urine of fatting 
oxen, sheep and hogs, are intimately mixed with 
straw, or some other good absorbent, and trodden 
under the feet of the animals. As the latter coQ- 
sume meal and it)0t8, their excreta are obvioady 
rich in the elements of fertility. The animal is 
turned loose in a small pen or box, being fed reg- 
ularly and^ell supplied with litter for bedding. 
The mass of manure thus formed is rarely dis- 
turbed until it is applied to the ground, either as 
a top-dressing or to be mingled with tilled-earth. 
As a general rule, it is desirable to cover manure 
with from three to nine inches of soil. If it is 
light, porous and sandy, manure should be buried* 
deep ; if compact and impervious, a covering of 
two or three inches will suffice to retain all gas- 
eous elements. Manure moves both downward 
and upward, as well as laterally, in tilled ground, 
and therefore on a mediam soil it should be placed 
mid-way in the earth stirred with the plough. If 
the ground is broken ten inches deep, five inches 
of the soil shoi;ld \ie above the manure and five 
belqw it. 

All organic and mineral fertilizers dissolved in 
water will enter so far into a chemical combina- 
tion with the soil when applied to it in irrigation, 
that nothing will be lost by atmospheric and solar 
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influences, unless the quantity applied to it per 
square rod is needlessly large. This speedy and 
thorough incorporation of fertilizing substances 
with the soil when dissolved, has led many to at- 
tempt the complete solution of the manure before 
it is applied to the land, knowing that it cannot 
enter the roots of plants to nourish them before it 
is dissolved in water, or reduced to a gaseous 
state. By bringing all fertilizers made in stables 
and yards in a liquid form, the manure is easily 
conveyed in wooden pump-logs or pipes made of 
burnt clay, into the several fields on the farm. 
If the fields are lower than the barn or stable, the 
water will run to them in pipes by its own gravity ; 
and if higher, horse-power, or a small steam en- 
gine will force the liquid up to their level. Ope- 
ralioos of this kind are successfully practiced in 
Bngland. Hose is used to distribute the water 
over the surface in the fields ; and thus they are 
boHh manured and irrigated at such times as the 
application will do inost good.— rPa/en< Ofiee 
Beport. 



Pram Uie SouUitm isrieoltarist. 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION, 

The Hon. Marshal P. Wilder, chairman of a 
boaid of coroniissionerB appointed by the Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts, has written an extended 
and interesting report on the subject of Agricul- 
tnral Education. It contains an instructive ac- 
count of the prinoipal ooUegef apd ^bools in 
England, Sootlandi Ireland, France* ahd other 
QOPtuieQ^l oalions, designed to teach the several 
arts and vdenoes which pertain to rural afiairs, 
from the pen of Professor Hitchcock, who devoted 
some mionthsi while abroad, to collecting the in- 
format|Qi| given. The p,oyal Agricultural Col- 
l9g^ at Cfreocester has six professors apd 700 
aoras of land for agricultural purposes. The 
object of tliis institutiop is to prepare young men 
to beoonie intelligent proprietors of fannp, or to 
Biiperintead in the meet skillful and successful 
manner ^be iams of others. From the unhappy 
operation q{easU in English society, says Profes- 
sor H., ^pd froip the ^ant of goverpmental pa- 
tronage, this college is not so well attended as its 
foundefv anticipated. There are accommoda- 
tioot for 900 ftudepts, but only fifty now belong 
to the school. Tliose residing in the building pay 
•355 annually i those who board clpc where, pay 



$175. Formerly, theJ[school was open for the 
sons of smaller farmers, but could not find sup. 
port on that plan, and it was found that, jf thc/^e 
attended, the wealthier classes would not send 
their sons. The price, accordingly, has been 
raised, and none but the sons of gentlemen, such 
as clergymen and wealthy laymen, now attend. 
None of the nobility send their children^ though 
many give their money for its support. 

The impassable barriers of caste happily, do 
not exist in this Republic ; and it would be im- 
possible to establish an experimental farm of 700 
I acres, erect suitable buildings to accomn^odate 
200 students, appoint six able Professors, aided 
by museums to illustrate natural history, compar. 
ative anatomy, vegetable and animal physiology, 
and provided with a chemical laboratory for 
making original researches, pabipets of mineral?, 
and all other needful appliances, and not have' 
the institution crowded with students. 

The agricultural school at Grignon, near Paris, 
is in a much more flourishing condition. "In 
going through a stable," says Mr. H., "contain, 
ing a number of fine cattle, I observed one young 
man with water and ^ broom, cleaning the legs 
of an ox, which had laid down in his leavings. 
The director whispered to us that that young man 
was the son of a wealthy banker. Indeed, the 
pupils all appeared aQ if they had not been accus- 
tomed to labor. Formerly, pupils were admitted 
from the laboring classes to attend the lecturesi 
without residing in the institution, but they are 
now excluded. They now pay 750 francs, or 
9188, for board, and receive nothing for their 
labor. This institutioh receives 91,100 from 
governnient annually.'' 

Already it has sent out about 600 pupils, and 
the present number is about 80. The farm con- 
nected with the institution contains 750 acres. 
The system of instruction and study is extensive 
and thorough, embri^cing algebra, geometry, me- 
chanics, surveying, levelling, stereometry, (meas- 
uring solid bodies,) linear drawings, in the math- 
ematical sciences ; meteorology, mineral chem- 
istry, mineralogy, geology and botany, in the 
physical sciences; orgonic chemistry, or agri- 
cultural technology, agriculture, arboriculture, 
sylviculture, veterinary art^ agricultural zoology 
and equitation^ in what are denominated techno* 
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k^iCKl soienoss } tad rural architecture, fareal 
ecoDomy, farni Bcoounts, rural eoanatay, and 
ml law, ia the ooolt^ical sciences. There . 
six professors hips, aod three years are required 
to go through with a coursa of study. 

At Versailles there is a National Agronomic 
Ifiititute, employing nine firal class professors and 
3,650 acres of land> The report of Professor 
Hitchcock fills over ninety octavo pages, and we 
regret our want of room to give copious extracts 
from this truly valuable contribution to the agri. 
cultural lilerature of the United Slates. It is a 
work of great labor and condeosalion. Without 
the text, the thirteen tables would be Dcsrjy un- 
int«Illble. The following summary, however, 
will indicate the territory surveyed : 

'-But though my list ia doubtless deficient, I 
bave been amazed, as I doubt nst the committee 
will be, At its extent. The fullowiog summary 
will bring the whole subject uoder the eye 



la Englai 
In IrelaDi 
In Scotlai 
In Fraoci 
In Italy, 
In Belgiu 
In Prusai 
In AuBtri 
In Wurte 
In Bavari 
In Saxon' 
In Bruns' 
In Mechli 
In Schles 
Principali 
Grand Du 
Grand Du 
Dutchy of 
Electorate 
Grand Du 
Dutohy Se 
Russia, 

Toi 



359 
' in the above list 



The 22 "superior scbooli 
will rank with our best colleges in the cxlenl [ crease the growth of flesh, fat and wool, amj'tia 



aud variety of sciences studied, while the 51 "in- 
termediary sflhools" will compare favorably with 
most American colleges. It is remarkabja that 
the United States should not contain a single in- 
stitution of the kind, and that all efibrts to estab- 
lish one in the great Stale of New York, for tbe 
last thirty years, should prove unsuccessftil. 
Nor has the report of tho Massachusetts conunis- 
sioners been favorably acted upon, even in a State 
so distinguished for its liberality to all other ed- 
ucational institutions. One serious impodiment 
has been the lack of well qualified gentlemen to 
fill the several professorships. These muat be 
educated in Europe before we oan eslablish a 
first class professional school. When raediMl 
schools were first founded in this country, nearly 
all our teachers of anelomy, physiology, lurgery, 
theory and praol ice of physic, Sic, were educated 
abroad. 

Professional schools of a high character oould 
bo established in no other way. Doubtleaa Con- 
gress might establish an institution of the aeieiii- 
tific grade of West Point Academy, and prooura 
such gentlemen as Liebig, Agassiz and Bouasin- 
gault, to serve as teachers until a reasonable num> 
ber of talented Americans could be prepared to 
fill professorships in State Agricultural CollegMt 
Atpreseut, we not only lack iostitutions of tliia 
kind, but gentlemen duly qualified to toaoh all 
the sciences that legilitaately a^peitata to ibf 
noble profession of agriculture and husbandry. 
The people of the United States have over thne 
hundred millions of dollars invested in domertio 
animals, and if a young farmer, engaged in stock 
raising, wishes to study the digestive o^ans, tbe 
muscles, nerves, or blood-vessels of the horae, 
cow, sheep or hog, there is not a museum in all 
America where this can be done, and ha must 
cross the Atlantic for the purpose, or remain ig 
ignorance. Wo do not depend exclosivaly on 
books to leach the anatomy and pbyskdtvy of 
I, but make dissections, have occulor demon- 
strations, and valuable museums, still further to 
Uuslrate all parts of the system, both in a heallbyi 
and diseased condition. Why should we be so 
unwilling to form agricultural museums ? W^hy 
so reluctant to provide facilities for the sucoesa. 
ful study of the organization of valuable domeatio 
animals, with a view to preserve their health, jn. 
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producti<» of milk, butter and cheese ? Will it 
be said that a knowledge of all this living ma- 
chinery 18 of no value to the country ? Is there 
no ehance Ibr additional improvement in thirty 
iBillions of sheep which elaborate wool and mut- 
tea, nor in the five or six millions of cows which 
yield all the products of the dairy in the United 
States f On the pontrary, is there an intelligent 
roan in the Union who does not know that nine- 
tenths of all our domestic animals, from the horse 
down to dung-hill fowls, are susceptible of very 
great improvement } 

In 1818, William King, of Wurtemburg, es- 
tablished an Instit)ite of Agronomy and Forests 
on the royal domain, of some 8'^5 acres, haying 
one director, six professors, four functionaries 
charged wi(h various labors, besides twojUi^ors 
who hei^r Wessons in the school. The instruction 
given is embraced in forty courses^ divided into 
three groups, as follows: 

1. Agricultural matters. 2. Forest matters. 
S. Auj^iliary sciences. In the first course are 
included — 1. Of climate. 2. Of soil. 3. Of 
itianuve^r 4. Of tools and implements of tillage. 
0. Of clearing up of ground. 6. Of meadows 
and pastures. 7. Of agriculture in general; 
this is divided into plowing and other tillage, seed 
plots, of grain and root-culture, threshing and 
preservation of grain, dec. 8. Of special agri- 
dsttnre. j^ll pultivated plants are treated of par- 
ticularly. 2d course — Viticulture. 1. Culture 
of the vine. 2. S¥ine-making. 3d course — 
Cnlture pf fruit-trees. 4th course — The rearing 
of cattle I the races ; the crossing ; the young. 
Sth course — The rearing of the horse ; natural 
history of the horse ; different methods of raising ; 
choice of animals for reproduction ; treatment of 
mares ; treatment of colts. 7th course — Rural 
Industry in tinnier; the manufacture of beet. 
augar; of li.cjuid manure ; ofmalt.beer and bran- 
dy. In samm^, manufacture of beer, vinegar, 
cider, lime ^pd draining tiles. 8th course — Ru- 
ral Econoniy. Valuation of real estates ; gene- 
ral circamstapces of the country ; of farms in 
general ; of di^rent parts of the same farm ; of 
the home means of maintaining its fertility ; of 
system of culture; of labor and the internal or. 
ganization of a farm ; relation between the num- 
ber of beasts and land worked ; of capital of the 



undertaker or farmer ; of the. different modes of 1 0°"*"^^^^^ ^" 



working a farm. 9th course-s-Agrtcultural book. 
keeping, dec. 

Auxiliary ScisNCEs.-^lst course— ^Higher- ar- 
ithmetic. 9d course — Algebra, dd courser- 
Planimetry. 4th POM rse— ^Stereometry. 5lb 
course — Trigonometry. 6th course— -Applied 
geometry. 7th course — Mathematics applied to 
forests: 1. Of the culture of trees and of the 
entire forest. 2. Of the increase of trees. 3. 
Of the valuation in money of forests. 8th course 
— Physics. 9th course — Mechanics. lOih course 
— Chemistry. 11th course — Qryctognoey. 12th 
course — Geognosy. 13th course — Vegetable bou 
tany and physiology. 14tli course-— Special and 
rural botany. 15th course — -Zoology. 16th 
course — Veterinary medicine : 1. Natural his> 
tory of our domestic animals. 2. Anatomy of 
the same. 3. Animal pbysiolc^y. 4. Care to 
be taken of animals. 5. Of the medicines proper 
for slight diseases. 6. Description^ of diseases^ 
pathology and therapeutics. 7. Veterinary sur* 
gery. 8. Internal diseases of animals and mur- 
rains. 17th course-—Of forest law. 18th course 
— ^Rural constructions. 19th course — Of pre- 
paring plans. 20th course — Drawing of ma* 

chines. 

To illustrate these coursea of instruction, the 
means seem to be very ample at Doheoheim. 
They are as follows : 

The operations on a large farm annexed to the 
Institute. A forest of 5,000 acres. A botanic 
garden. A library open twice a week. A geo- 
logical collection. A mineralogical do. A bo- 
tanical do. A cqllection of woods, seeds and 
resins from the forest. 4A collection in oompar. 
ative apatomy . Do. of specimens of wool. Do. 
of agricultural products. Do. of models of in* 
struments for tillage. Do. for physical science. 
Do. for chemistry and laboratory. 

Students board where they please, at a price 
from $24 to $120. per annum, but lodge at the 
Institute. The number of students in 1849 was 
about 100, but it had been 140 for many years. 
No less than 1650 finished their education at this 
seminary within thirty-one yeiirs. Dr. Hithcook 
pertinently asks— "How is it possible that so 
many, having gone through such a thorough 
system of instruction, should not exert a power*, 
ful influence upon agriculture throughout the 
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If the namber of students appears small, it 
must be borne in mind that the small town of Ho- 
faenheim has seven agricultural and horticultural 
schools of an inferior grade. 

In Saxony there is a superior school, with 
nine professors, and a domain of 7,355 acres. 
Brunswick has a superior school with thirteen 
professors. This practice of subdividing the 
business of teaching among so many professors, 
each of whom gives his undivided attention to the 
mdvanoement of a particular art or science, se- 
cures that pre-eminence in German Universities 
and scholars for Which they are distinguished. 
Is it not possible for the United States to have one 
«chool worthy of the Republic ? 



MARL AND MARLING. 

Silver Blttpp, S. C-, 
January 5, 1646. 

(Continued,) 

The precise rationale of the action of lime on 
e soil, and the manner in which it benefits veg- 
tation, has never been minutely and fully ex- 
ainedf Nature still holds many of the secrets 
her laboratory undisclosed. Many, and many 
he most important details of her wonderful 
esses of composition and decomposition and 
the vast play of her chemical affinities, yet 
ait the persevering investigation and the pene- 
ng thought of man. I will endeavor to lay 
re you, succinctly, what is known or ration- 
ally c6iijectured in regard to the operations and 
eSboUTof lime, so far as may be material to the 
present purpose. 

It is applied to land, either directly or mixed, 

in compost heaps, and earried out in manure. 

Blit fi>r the additional labor, the latter would al- 

^ Vays be the best method. Where it is used in 

P^Prge quantities, it is much cheaper to spread it 

^^it once upon the land, and apply manure, dsc, 

I aAerwards, as circumstances may dictate or per. 

L mit. It is sometimes put upon land in the state 

kk which it cones from the kiln, that is as quick 

or caustic lime . Someti mes it is slacked in water, 

^ when it becomes a hydrate of lime. Most com- 

1 monly it is slacked by mere exposure to the at- 

iDoepliere, when it assumes the form of carbonate 

or mild limei that is lime combined with carbon- 



ic acid, which it extracts from the air in the pro- 
portions I have already stated. It is in this form' 
that it is found most abundantly in nature. Sul- 
phate and phosphate of lime are also found, but 
quick lime never. The lime in shells, marble, 
limestone, marl, dec, is usually all of it the car- 
bonate. Its action, however, in the long run, is 
always the same, whether applied in the mild or 
caustic state, being dependent on its intrinsic 
properties as lime. When caustic, it at first ra- 
pidly decomposes whatever of vegetable fibre or 
animal matter it comes in contact with. But its 
caustic quality is soon exhausted, or rather it 
soon becomes changed itself by the action of the 
substances it meets, and thus looses its causticity. 
On lands containing a great excess of vegetable 
matter, such as peat and rich bog, and where ra- 
pid decomposition is desirable, quick lime is the 
best form of application, if equally cheap, as it 
saves time and renders the soil proauctive much 
sooner than the carbonate will do it; 

Although lime is found most commonly eonfi* 
bined with carbonic acid, the fact is owing mord 
to the abundance of that acid which exists in the 
atmosphere, in water, and is continually arising 
from vegetable decay, than because it has any 
affinity for carbonic over other acids. On the 
contrary, it will yield it up, and combine in prefe- 
rence with almost any other. Not only the strong 
mineral, but most vegetable acids, even vinegar, 
as I have before mentioned, will drive it ofiT. 
The effervescence which takes place when car- 
bonate of lime is thrown into them, is caused by 
carbonic acid escaping in the form of gas. From 
this great affinity of lime for all acids, results one 
of its primary and most important effects on soils. 
Acids are antiseptic, and arrest spontaneous de- 
cay. Lime combines with them wherever it 
finds them free from other combinations, and 
neutralizes their injurious effect. Hence, on 
lands that we call sour — and on many that are 
really sour without our knowledge of the fkct— i 
all land covered with broom sedge, for example 
— it is invaluable. It destroys the sourness, 
and thereby promotes the decay of whatever mat- 
ter may have been locked up by acids, which W 
calculated to nourish useful vegetation.)^ From? 
this quality of lime, it is denominated an alkaline 

earth — alkali being the reverse and antagonist 
of acid. Whenever an acid and alkali meet. 
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they neutralize one another in certain proportions^ 
and form what is called a salt. For instance, our 
common salt is muriatic acid, and the alkali of so- 
da. So carbonate of lime is in fact itself a salt. 

These salts, and especially those of which lime 
is a component part, are of the highest value iu 
agriculture. Some of them are soluble in water, 
and these are the most valuable. It is in fact 
only when they are thus dissolved that they af 
ford any direct nourishment to growing plants, 
which can imbibe nothing by their roots but 
watery solutions, and are fed altogether in this 
way from the ground. But the salte which are 
readily solluble in water are soon exhausted. Ev- 
ery shower dissolves them, and whatever surplus 
is left afler the plants have absorbed tlie solution 
to the extent of their capacity, is liable to escape 
by evaporation, or to be carried by the water in- 
to the earth below the reach of vegetation, or to run 
off to the streams. Salts, then, that are not immedi- 
ately soluble in water, if they can be made sollu- 
ble gradually, are in the long run the most use- 
ful to the farmer. Of this class are roost, if nc 
all, of the salts formed by lime. Carbonate of 
lime is indeed wholly insoluble in pure water, and 
if lime remained forever in that state it would be 
of little value in the soil, other than its mechani- 
cal influence on the texture of it. But if car- 
bonic acid be added in excess — ^that is, more of it 
than 44 parts in 100, which are required to make 
the carbonate — this salt becomes soluble. This 
excess is in point of fact constantly furnished in 
small quantities by the air, by rain-water, and by 
the decay of vegetable substances in the ground, 
and hence one advantage from keeping lime near 
the surface. The lime thus dissolved enters in- 
to the plant and feeds it. In this way, and this 
vay only, it is a direct manure. All its other 
influences are indirect, on which account it is 
jnoet generally regarded as a stimulant rather 
than a manure. I am speaking of course of car- 
bonate of lime as it exists in our marls; and not 
of the sulphate or phosphate of lime. 

Its indirect action, however, is as important as 
it is varied. I have already said it promotes de- 
cay by neutralizing acids. But while lime, from 
iU neutralizing power^ promotes decay, by ar- 

resting the influence of acids and giving efficien- 
cy to the legitimate agents which accomplish it, 



it is a watchful gu ardian over their action, re« 
arding their wasteful haste, and sometimes whol- 
ly preventing further progress for a time. It 
expels, for instance, from deoom posing substanees 
ammonia, whioh is the most active and rapid 
conductor of putrifying contagion, driving it into 
the air to descend in future showers, or if they 
are at hand, into other substances less advanced 
in the stages of decay. 

The ultimate result of the vegetable decfompo- 
sition thus judiciously forwarded by lime, is a 
substance to which various names have been ap« 
plied by chemists, such as "Aumti^," "geitie,^* 
^^ulmtTiy" &c., which, so far as agriculture is 
concerned — ^their treatment and influence on the 
growth of vegetation-*-*are one and the same thing 
— meaning, substantially, that residium of de- 
composition which is familiarly known to us as 
"vegetable mould," without a sufliciency of which 
in our soils, we are all aware that compensating 
crops cannot be made. In the progress of decay 
the most soluble portions of this mould are ex- 
hausted, and ^assume new forms, and what at last 
remains apparently fixed in the soil is the undis- 
solved sediment. This is said to be wholly in- 
soluble in water, but when plowed up and fre- 
quently exposed to the action of the air, it be- 
comes so, sparingly. Yet, without aid from some 
other source than the atmosphere, water will not 
furnish it to plants in sufHcicnt quantities for their 
vigorous growth. Now the alkalies and alkaline 
earths — lime being the most important in this last 
class — act directly on ihis insoluble substance. 
Their presence«^and it is a singular but well 
known principle in chemistry, that mere presence 
is a power called catalytic — induces it to absorb 
oxygen from the atmosphere, and to produce what 
is called humic acid. With this acid the alkalies, 
immediately combine and form salts, called hu- 
mates, which are soluble in water, and afibrd 
nourishipent to plants. Thus when lime is prop* 
erly applied to land, it brings into fruitful actioii 
the hitherto inert vegetable mould. 

But it must be obvious that if no additional 

vegetable matter is given to the ^l, the efl^t 

of lime will be to exhaust it utterly, in a short* 

er time than might otherwise be doneby^ cK>p(MOg*» 

Hence the saying, that liming land enriches the 
father but impoverishes the son. It must not be 
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forgotten, however, that the lime has eDriched the 
father, hy giving to his crops food that would 
otherwise have remained dead in his soil, or been 
elimioated by other agents, through a series of 
years, in feeble proportions, to scant, and there- 
fore profitless crops; while, if it impoverishes 
the son, it is because a wretched husbandry has 
taken all from the land, and given nothing in re- 
turn. The exhausting effect of lime is mitigated, 
however, by another highly important interme- 
diate condition of the process. As the mould dis- 
appears, the proportion of lime to mould of course 
increases, and the lime becomes excessive. When 
this is the case, the humate, which before was 
soluble, becomes wholly insoluble in water. The 
process of decomposition then ceases for a time. 
And such is the case very soon, wherever lime 
or marl, in very large doses, is put on land pos- 
sessing but little vegetable matter. It is called 
"marl burnt" among the marlers, many instances 
pf which I can point out on my plantation. In 
the course of cultivation, however, the lime be- 
ing constantly exposed to the atmosphere, absorbs 
carbonic acid, which combining with a portion 
of it, converts it into carbonate of lime again, 
and thus freeing the humate, or a part of it, of 
the excess of lime, renders it soluble once more. 
But this is a very slow process, and unless there 
are imipense quantities of vegetable mould which 
have been thus locked up by an extraordinary 
and injudicious application of lime ; and proba- 
bly, even then, the proper plan is to remedy the 
evil at once, by a heavy coating of vegetable 
matter brought fresh from the woods. When 
this cannot be effected, we should give the land 
a long and absolute rest, allowing every particle 
of vegetation it produces to rot upon it, and if it 
can be conveniently done, to plow it in. The 
best of all methods, however, to restore the land, 
and not always the most expensive, would be to 
add a safficiency of oompost manure. Besides 
the amount of decayed vegetation which such 
manure would supply, the alkalies, potash and 
soda are always generated in compost heaps. 
These act directly on the insoluble humate of 
limCy decompose it by their greater affinity for 
the humic acid, and form new salts which are 

quite soluble. 

Insrtead of objecting to this action of lime in 
locking up the food of plants, and its constant ten- 



dency to do so when that food is not made abun- 
dant by good husbandry, we should rather regard 
it as one of its most valuable properties. Tho 
vegetable mould was dead in the soil. It could 
not be carried away, but it was of little value ad 
it stood. The lime by its presence persuades it 
to decompose in sufficient quantities to nourish a 
luxurious growth of plants. So soon as the mould 
'begins to become scarce, the lime confines it in 
its embraces, and preserves it from the wasteful 
influence of heat and moisture. Yet to the indus- 
trious farmer, whose constant furrows give access 
to the atmosphere, it yields up what a prudent 
enonomy would dictate under existing circum- 
stances, to promote the growth of vegetation. If 
that vegetation is permitted to rem^^in and decom- 
pose upon the land, vegetable mould, in time, be- 
comes abundant again, and the lime prepares it 
to furnish ample food for heavy crops again. If 
all the produce is taken ofi^ the lime, more prov^ 
ident than the farmer, and more generous too^ 
jstill preserves what remains in the soil, for the 
exclusive use of the crop, and doles it out until 
all is gone. 

The influence of lime upon the mineral sub- 
stances of the earth is scarcely less powerful and 
important to the farmer than the vegetable. The 
chief mineral constituents of the soil are, as you 
know, sand and clay. They are usually resolved 
by agricultural chemists into what they call silica 
and alumina, which are silicon and aluminum, 
their ultimate principles, with a little oxygen ah- 
sorbed from the atmosphere. Of these two, silica 
is much the more abundant, as well as perhaps 
the more valuable. Afler what we call clay has 
been deprived of its sand by washing, in which 
state it is usually denominated pure or agricultu- 
ral clay, it still holds in chemical combination 
from 50 to 60 per cent of silica. The purest pipe 
clay we find is half silica ; and the stiffest red 
lands of your county probably contain at least 70 
per cent of it and not more than 15 per cent o£ 
alumina. Lime and alumina have a strong ^T-k 
finity, and from their combination and subsequent 
decomposition results the important fact, that the 
stiffest clay lands are rendered light and mellowr 
by liming. The rationale of this process has 
never been satisfactorily explained. The effect 

is usually referred to the mere mechanical ope- 
ration of the lime. But this cannot be so, since 
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a hundred, or at most a few hundreds of bushels 
per acre of one earth, could not materially alter 
the texture of another to any depth. It is proba- 
ble that the crumbling of the clay, afler liming, 
will be found owing to the condensation by severe 
cold of the carbonic acid supplied by the lime, 
and its extraordinary power of expansion under 
the influence of returning heat, since this disinte- 
gration ofstiff lands has never been observed un- 
til a winter has elapsed after the application of the 
lime or marl. Alumina will not combine with 
carbonic acid ; and it may be that clay lands are 
opened partly by the incessant changes occasioned 
by the affinity of lime for bothr Being insoluble 
in water, alumina furnishes of i^elf little or no 
aliment to the growing plant, though it has other 
indirect influences fully in proportion to its con- 
spicuous position as a constituent of soils. 

(To be conlinued.) 
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From the HorUoalturlBt. 

ON THE EXCRETION OF PLANTS. 

ST TBOXAS XOBAN, QABSBnR, TO CiLD OOPB, Off PnXUiDSLPmA. 

Every person connected with the cultivation 
of the soil is aware that soils wear out, or become 
exhausted, by being constantly cropped with one 
kind of plant. It has been supposed by many, 
that the soil under such circumstances becomes 
impoverished by the plant. Others, again, con- 
clude that it is poisoned by excrements thrown 
off by the roots. I propose to examine the argu- 
fnents advanced by the latter, not with the object 
of showing that the soil may not be deteriorated 
by the excrements alluded to, but that they have 
hitherto failed to prove even the probability of 
the hypothesis. 

It seems to be admitted that plants excrete in- 
digestible matter from their roots. "The roots 
not only absorb fluid from the soil, but they re- 
turn a portion of their peculiar secretions back 
again into it, as has been found by Brugmans, 
who ascertained that some plants exude an acid 
fluid from their spongioles; and also by Mr. 
Macare, who has proved that to excrete supera- 
bundant matter from the roots, is a general prop- 
erty of the vegetable kingdom." {Lindley, In, 
Bot,9 hook n., chap. 2.) "If we place a growing 
bulb in a vessel of water, but do not change the 



water, in a few days a slimy substance appears 
in the water, evidently an excretion from the 
roots." {Horticulturist^ vol vii.y p. 507.) "If 
you place a succory in water, it will be found 
that the roots will by degrees render the water 
bitter, as if opium had been mixed with it; a 
spurge will render it acrid, and a leguminous 
plant muscilaginous. A nd if you poison one half 
of the roots of any plant, the other half will throw 
the poison off from the system." (Theory 
Horticulture, par. 40.) "An apple orchard wil 
not immediately succeed upon the site of an old 
orchard of the same kind of fruit. No amount 
of manure will enable it to succeed. Dahlias do 
not *like' the soil in which dahlias grew last year. 
(Ibidy p. 284.) 

All the ex.racts, except the last, show that 
plants do excrete from the roots certain sub* 
stances. The last extract is one of many obser- 
vations which have been recorded to show that 
J successive croppi ng deteriorates soil. That there 
is some change in it, is undoubted ; but that it \$ 
caused by their excrements/ is assumed. We 
know that each individual plant absorbs from the 
soil peculiar elements, or, at least, peculiar pro- 
portions of various elements. This has been 
proved by chemical analysis. Have the excre- 
ments of any given plant been subjected to the 
same ordeal, and the nature of the assumed poiaon 
been detected ? Would it prove to be arsenic^ 
opium, or any of the metallic or alkaline poisons, 
that are known to be as destructive to vegetable 
as to animal life ? Whether with the idea of show- 
ing the injurious effects of e^ccrementitious mat- 
ter or not, such an analysis would be highly in- 
teresting to those who cultivate the soil. The 
idea that it injures the soil, seems to originate from 
the apparent impossibility of a plant taking ap 
again what it has thrown off. But it ha* been 
proved that the matter thus thrown off musi ne* 
cessarily remain unaltered in the soil, and may 
not be immediately changed, by eonjunctioD or 
chemical aflinity with other substances, to matter 
useful to the growth and existence of the plant f 
It has been inferred by a correspondent of the 
Horticulturist, in the page quoted above, that ma* 
ny of the deaths which are supposed to result 

from sour soil and over- watering, are rather 
caused by an accumulation of excrementitious 
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discharges. Has there been anything discovered 
by which to prove that this sourness is not what 
most gardeners take it to be— *the result of an 
acid ? I, and no doubt the majority of my prac- 
tical brethen, have frequently observed that the 
greater the amount of organic matter in soil, the 
easier does it sour. We are particularly anxious 
to avoid the use of leaf mould in any other state 
than well-rotted, on that account. An abundance 
of water is favorable to the decomposition of or- 
ganic mattter ; soils contain a peculiar acid analo- 
gous to humic acid, produced during the decay of 
vegetable matter, which is hurtful to the growth 
of plants." (Solly: Rur.C hem. i par. SIS,) Lind- 
ley himself, one of the advocates of the excremen- 
titious doctrine, suggests "that the subject 
has hitherto been so little investigated, that it is 
not safe, perhaps, to take it as the basis of a the- 
ory." ( Theory of Horliculture.) And since his 
time, Henfrey, the most searching of modern 
physiologists, considers the theory "entirely with- 
out foundation." (Henfrey^s Outlines Vegetable 
Physics, I quote from memory.) 

Although there seems, then, to be no evidence 
that the excrements of plants have the injurious 
effects on the soil they are charged with, the dis- 
cussion of the subject has been productive of good. 
It has caused attention to be called to the nature 
of impoverished soils and its causes, which must 
in the end produce knowledge which will be of 
undoubted interest to the cultivator of the soil. 

JBLEMAXSS OF THE EDITOR OF THE HORTIOUL- 

TUBI8T. 

The question regarding the excretions of plants 
stands at the present moment as unsettled and de- 
bateable as ever. Duhamel, we believe, was the 
first to call attention to it, being led to suspect ex- 

' cretions on account of the earth adhering to the 
young roots, or spongioles of plants. Brugmans, 
Decandolle and others, took it up and collected a 
large number of facts, familiar to readers on this 
subject, bearing upon the point, and furnishing a 
sort of circumstantial evidence in favor of such 
a theory. Macaire Prinsep, at the suggestion of 
Decandolle, made a series of experiments to test 

' it, by growing a great variety of plants in vials 
of pure water ; and the results were such as gave 
additional strength to the excretive doctrine^ at 



the time. But practical men were no( satisfied 
with experiments conducted upon plants in such 
unnatural conditions, and other experiments of a 
more reliable nature, subsequently conducted by 
German phytologists, produced entirely opposite 
results. The theory, therefore^ has never been 
fully established, although we believe that a ma- 
jority of those who have given the subject atten- 
tion, regard it with a greater or less degree of 
favor. For our own part, we do not wholly dis- 
card the doctrine. We almost daily meet with 
cases in practice that persuade us that at least it 
is not unreasonable. In turning up the soil in 
which crtain plants have grown — ^the cabbage 
and turnip tribe, for instance*-we find peculiar 
odors escape. So in potting or shiflmg house* 
plants, we find that difierent plants impregnate 
with different odors the soil in which they have 
grown. This may or may not be due to the pro* 
cess of excretion. 

We do not, however, beliere that this prooese 
is such, in any case, as to unfit the soil to repro- 
duce the plants which grew in it. The fact with 
which we are all familiar, of the failure of sue- 
cessive crops of any given tree or plaiit in the 
same soil, is unquestionably due, in the maJD, to 
an exhaustion of the soil, or its loss of the ele« 
ments essential to the growth and perfection of 
such trees or plants. Our American agrioultuve 
exhibits thousands of instances where, owing le 
the extraordinary fertility of the land, twenty 
successive crops of corn have been grown in the 
greatest perfection, without any renewal of the 
soil by deep tillage or additional manures. In 
other soils, two such crops could scarcely be ta- 
ken in successiofl. So in regard to other crope* 
In the case of nursery trees, we have known in- 
stances where a single crop of apple trees of fenr 
or five years' growth, has so exhausted the soil 
that a succeeding one of the same trees was a per- 
fect failure, notwithstanding the most liberal 
culture. 

Rotation of crops is an established principle in 
field, garden and nursery culture ; and this, net 
because plants excrete matters unfavorable to 
their growth, or favorable to the growth of a di£- 
ferent class of plants ; but chiefly, as we have 
already said, because they exhaust theaoil of cer- 
tain elements which are necessary and indispen- 
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sable to their particular structure, composition 
and niode of growth. Excretion to some extent 
18, however, J)ossible, and eVen pi'obabie. 

The question is full of interest, not only in a 
scientific point of view, blii as having a direct 
bearing upon one of the mo^t important bi^anbhes 
of culture*-tbe nutrition of plants. 



From thd Southern CUltlratdr. 

CLOVER IN THE SOUTH. 

Messrs. Editors : Believing the cultivation 
of Red Clover to be highly important id Southern 
agriculture, I propose to give you some of my ex- 
perience with this invaluable grass. 

An opinion has generally prevailed that Red 
Clover Will not succeed well in a hot climate, 
but I am inclined strongly to believe, that if it be 
supplied With the proper food, it will thrive well 
as far south as 91 ot 80 deg. tts chief constitu- 
ents are sulphur and lime, and when these are 
- abundantly supplied) I have never known a fail- 
' lire. In Eastern Virginia it is grown very sue* 
oewfuUy on lands which were originally sour and 
sandy, by suitable application of marl. In South 
Albania, Red Clover grows luxuriantly in the 
. lima landS) the natural soil being sufficiently cal- 
careous. 

I have been raising clover noW some eight or 
sine years with decided success. My plantation 
is in Marengo county, in the lower or cane-brake 
lands, and in latitude near 82 deg. I find it un- 
necessary to re-sow it, as the seed which fall 
from the plant keep the land sufficiently well 
supplied and set. This is a great convenience, 
as it saves the trouble and expense of frequent 
, seeding, clover being a biennial plant* 

In England and on the continent, as well as in 
our own country, it is so common for land to tire 
of clover, from mechanical as well as well as 
chemical causes, that the term "clover sick" has 
beoome a familiar designation for such lands. 
But I find my volunteer crops, on land that hag 
been continuously in clover for eight or nine 
years to be as luxuriant as the first crops. 

I have clover lots from five to forty acres in 
.extent. My fattening hogs are put up in Janua- 
ry in the horse bts^ where they are kept until they 
.are slaughtered in the winter following. Ad- 
. joining these horse lots are small clover lots, of 
four or five acres^ to which the hogs are allowed 



unlimited access from May to November. The 
consequence is, that they are as fat during the en- 
tire sumnier as when they are slaughtered. As 
these lots adjoin the public road, nothing is more 
common than applications for a pair of pigs, to 
get into my breed of hogs. 

My large lots furnish a supply of grazisg of 
the best quality, commensurate with my demands, 
for milch cows, brood mares and colts, idle horses 
and beef cattle, during a large portion of the year. 
The first crop matures about the beginning of 
June, and if not grazed or mowed, it falls and 
rots upon the ground, serving to benefit the land 
both by its shade and a large supply of Vegetable 
matter, besides furnishing an abundant sUppIy of 
seed. Although well advised as to the viilue of 
cloVer hay, I seldom save any, as the hoe crops 
at this period require all my labor. When not 
graced in the winter and spring, it is allowed to 
rot on the ground. 

The second crop makes its appearance as soon 
as the nights and mornings become coqI, and 
about the same time a volunteer crop springs upi 
so that the two crops together furnish good gra- 
zing during the entire fall, and a large portion of 
the winter. 

Let me here detail to you the amount of gra- 
zing derived from a clover lot of &ye acres, the 
eighth year in clover, adjoining one of my horse 
lots, tt may ^eem extravagant— ^and it really 
does so to me, although it has passed under mj 
own observation — but it is literally true, and can 
be proved by the most respectable testimony, if 
it were necesssary. On the Idth day of Decem- 
ber last, there were twenty-one calves, large and 
small, put in this lot, and they continued x>n it till 
the first of May, when they were taken ofiTas &t 
as seals. The same week, if not the same day, 
in May, that the calves were removed, sixty fat- 
tening hogs were allowed access to this lot at will, 
from the horse lot adjoining. The hogs were 
shut out some two or three weeks ago, as fat as 
need be, in which condition they have been da- 
ring the whole summer. The calves have been 
returned to this clover lot, and the clover has been 
gaining upon the hogs and calves since the first 
of October. 

I find no difficulty in saving seed. The heads 
are pulled off by hand; and in that state are put 
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away until sowed. The sower, wheh he performs 
his work, takes about a flour, barrel of these heads 
to the acre, rubs them well between his hands, 
and sows them as he would oats. This mode has 
always insured me a good stand. I believe that 
if all the hands of the plantation were turned in, 
they would save seed enough for a hundred acres 
in a day. The seed is saved either from the sum- 
mer or fall crop, as most convenient. I com- 
menced the cultivation of clover in the lime land, 
with a full faith in success, from the calcareous 
character of the land. My chief object was the 
imprevement of the land. It will doubtless be 
/ound invaluable for this purpose, as well as for 
grazing, but I have not as yet tested its value as 
a regenerator. I made a beginning this fall by 
putting.A clover lot of fifteen acres in wheat, as 
Ibllows : The clover lay seven years, was turned 
in with a four-horse eagle plough, going eight 
inches deep ; two bushels of wheat, well washed 
and limed, were then sown to the acre, harrowed 
in lightly, and rolled with a heavy roller. Hill- 
side ditches were next cut two feet wide and two 
deep, aud water-furrows, parallel to these ditches, 
made with the plough and hoe, eight feet apart. 
From such a preparation, may not a crop of some 
twenty-five or thirty bushels per acre be reason- 
ably anticipated? 

As I design to sow a good deal of clover the 
ensuing winter, some of my present clover land 
will be cultivated in cotton, and should the result 
be in any way remarkable, it shall be communi- 
cated. I have tested the fact, which had been 
done before, that a good stand of clover will fol- 
low a crop of cotton on clover land. 

In conclusion, Messrs. Editors, allow me to say 

that I have made this communication in the hope 

that it will interest Southern agriculturists, and 

direct their attention to a most valuable resource, 

and one which, if suitably cherished, must advance 

the comfort and prosperity of many large sections 

of the cotton-growing region. 

Very truly yours, 

ISAAC CROOM. 
GreenslarOj Ala., Nov., 1852. 



0:^ Cold cream, for sore lips, is made by mix- 
ing two ounces of the oil of almonds, one ounce 
of spermaceti} one drachm of white wax, and melt- 
ing them together, adding rose water to perfume. 



Remedy for Burns. — A gentleman at Daytonj 
Ohio, in a note to the Dayton papers, says: 
"While at the supper table, a little child, which 
was seated in its mother's lap, suddenly grasped 
hold of a cup full of hot tea, severely scalding its 
lefl hand and arm. I immediately brought a pan 
of flour and plunged the arm into it, covering en- 
tirely the scalded parts with the flour. The ef- 
fect was truly remarkable ; the pain left imme- 
mediately. I then bandaged the arm loosely, 
applying plenty of flour next to the skin ; and on 
the following morning there was not the least 
sign that the arm had heed scalded, neither did 
the child suffer the least pain aAer the applica- 
tion of the flour.'' 

White Citp Cake. — One cup of butter, two 
cups of sugar and three cups of flour, the whites 
of eight eggs, a small table spoonful of rose-water, 
milk or cream, to make a thick batter. Beat the 
butter and sugar to a cream. Whisk the eggs 
very light, and add them gradually with the flour, 
add the rose-water and saloratus, and ifthis should 
not be quite as thick as a pound cake batter, add 
a little rioh milk or cream- Fill small tins about 
three parts full with the mixture, and bake them. 
The yolks of the eggs which are lefl may be used 

for a pudding. 

— - ■ ■ .- . - - -- 

Cocoa Nut Cakes. — Three eggs, ten ounces 
of sugar, as much grated cocoa nut as will form 
a stiff paste. Whisk the eggs very light and dry, 
add the sugar gradually, and when the sugar is 
in, stir in the cocoa nut. Roll a table spoonful 
of the mixture in your hands in the form of a 
pyramid, place i\^ on tins, and bake in a rather 
cool oven until just a little brown. 

Corn BRfiAB. — A New Recipe. — ^Everybody 
who has been at the Mansion House, at Bufialoy 
N. York, has learned the luxury of the corn bread 
there provided. The clerk is often taxed to write 
directions for home manufacture, and I thus pro- 
cured a recipe for domestic use, which I copy fyt 
you, so that those who wish may try a piece of 
bread from the Mansion. It is as follows: One 
quart of sour milk, two table ^poonfullsof salera- 
tuB, four ounces of butter, three table spoonfuQs of 
flour, three eggs, and corn meal sofficient la 
make a stiBT batter.— fjt. 
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Alkaline Washes for the Surface of 
Trees. — Almost all the alkalies have in turn 
been used for this tJiirpoiie. l^he trunks of trees 
have been whitewashed with lime, and perhaps 
this is the worst practice which has been resorted 
to for the destruction of fungi and insects ; and 
although at the time of its application the lime 
is caustW^and will decompose pai^asitiCal plants, 
this actionlasts but a very short time. The lime 
becomes converted into carbonate of lime, fills 
the ultimate surfaces of the bark, and prevents 
the healthy respiration of the tree ; therefore all 
trees which haVe beeti treated with the white- 
wash, while they present an apparently clean 
surface, are not in an entirely healthy state. 

Solutions of potash, when saturated, were found 
oocasionally to destroy the tree, and this gave 
rise to its use in the form of soap, which will ad- 
here for a greater length of time, and was found 
to be less deleterious. 

One alkali, (soda,) however, may be. used with 
impunity, without the fear of injuring the bark 
of any tree ; for while it causes the rapid decay 
of the dead portions of the bark, it has no effect 
upon the living parts. . If the body and branches 
of a tree be wetted with a saturated solution of a 
good qbantity of sal soda^ such as we have often 
described as Bleacher's No. 1 Soda, it will inva- 
riably improve the health of the tree. The inert 
portionsof the bark will be soflened, and mosses 
and other fungi will be decomposed, and the co- 
coons and ova of insects will be destroyed. Du- 
ring the aftergrowth of the tree, the decomposed 
portions of the bark will be thrown off, leaving a 
clean and healthy surface. No tree can be fruit- 
ful, and improve in size and figure, unless its bark 
be perfectly clean. 

The application of soda, made by dissolving one 
pound in a gallon of water, and applied in spring 
and late in summer, will ensure vigor not attain, 
able without such means, and will do away with 
the necessity of scraping or slitting trees to pre- 
vent their becoming hide-bound. Such trees as 
have spiooth b^rk may be rubbed with a woolen 
doth, one week after the application of the soda, 
and a shiny smooth surface will be produced. 

We have a few trees in which the soda has 
been applied for three years in succession to the 
point where the branches commence ; and it is 



now evident that the portion of the tree thus treat. 
ed lis larger and.jn finer health than the part im* 
mediately above it. We first saw this treatment 
at the seat of Robert Rennie, Esq., New Jezvej. 
— Working Farmer. 



An Apple Pudding DuMPLmo. — Put into a 
nice plate, quartered apples, tie up in a floured 
cloth, and boil two hours ; serve with sweet 
sauce. Pears, plums, peaches, dec, are fine, 
prepared in this way. 



(Krlfyou want to keep hore-radlsh, grate a 
quantity while the root is in perfection ; pat ^ 
in bottles, fill the bottles with strottg vinegar, and 
keep it corked tightly. You may thus have a 
supply all the winter. 



0:^ Tallow greaves, fed in a moderate quail* 
tity, are found to haVe a marvellous effect in tin 
prod uction of winter egg^. We presume unaalled 
pork scraps or greaves, or any kind of mea^ 
would answer the same purpose. 



Water Colors for RooMS.-^Take a quaati* 
ty of potatoes and boil them, tiien bruise and pov 
water upon them until a very thick mixture is 
so obtained, whichis to be passed through asiere* 
With boiling then make a thick mixture of whiteiK 
ing, and then put It into the potato mixture. To 
give color, if white is not wanted, add dlflbreot 
colored ocres, lampblack, &c., according to cir- 
cumstances. This paint dries quickly, is rerj 
durable, has a good appearance to the eye, uA 
is, moreover, very cheap. 

• 

English Fritters.— -Put a pound of sifted 
flour into a bowl, with a good half pint of water, 
mix it until it becomes smooth, then stir in two 
ounces of melted butter, and the whites of tbie^ 
eggs, beaten to a very stifl!* froth. Into this batter 
dip six russet apples pared, cored and cot ul 
slices a quarter of an inch thick ; when die slioes 
are well covered with the batter; drop them inta 
hot lard, and fry them, .serving as above. 



0:^ To preserve meadows in their jHnodoothe* 
ness, it is necessary to harrow them every esopodl 
autumn, applying top^ressing, and rolUiiig them 
up well. 
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MONTGOMERY, ALA., APRIL, 1858. 



ir. B. OLOUD, BC. D., EDTTOH. 



Our AgfiBta. 

Vm. Stuoelaxd, Book-Bsller, No. 28, D»nplunsti«et 

. BoDUwaT'a Limbabz Dipoi — eomtr of Boyal and 

DmapLin rtreetj H. H. CasvibA Co., Battle Hoiua 

Book Store, Mobile ; tzom uaj of irhom the back nam- 

ben ma; be had. 

A. P. Prunx, Euhange Comer ; C. B. Hahsiobd, 
Market etraet, MoDtgomerj. 

With 1%» Ameriem Cotlon Flanter, our agricnltnral 
ftiendawiUftiidaUtlie new and Tiloable pablicatJons of 
the dsf, Nthflr literary or agricultural, at the above- 
utmed Book Stores. 

Mr. Aaoa TiAVii la ooi agent at Qunearille, Somter 
eonn^. 

Hr. N. PbiniB, Sparta, Conaenh county. 

Q. M. RsnoLDa Mr. Tcasia, Mr. B. M. Cuke, 
and lb. H. F. PouTHiT_ are our traveling aganta. 



)^ Ja onr Hareh nnmber, that adirirable article of 
Hr. WUta, at Oaargia, od Soathem Feaohes, ahould hare 
beeo ar«£l«<l to that moat exoellent journal, the Sorti- 



I^We find among oar «xcliang«B tlie Sontb- 
em Agriooltoralut, published in good style, at 
lAimnsville So. Ca., and edited, in its Agrionltn- 
nl department, by Col. A. 0-. Summer and in 
its HoitionHnnl and Fomologioal departments by 
Mr. Wm. Bommer. Tbe namet) of these distiD- 
goisbod gentlemen are sufficient guarantees that 
the Eknitbem Agrioultnralist will prove an inval- 
vabla aoqnisition to the corpse of ita oolaborers 
in promoting the cause ofimproTementintheagii- 
cnltoral industry of the planting states, in stimn- 
Liling and popularising a taste for horticniture 
among our planters, so shamefully neglected 
tbi^ the home of flowers and fruit. It Is neatly 
printed, oorered, oontainlng 82 pages, and afford- 
ed at the lim price of SI. 



f* Our readorj, like oorselTei, donbtlasa wiU be 
pleased to obeerre the air of origiiiality which this num- 

f the CaOo* Plaaer preaenta. We expect soon to 
haTB oar ooltuniu crowded with tlie praotical ezperi' 
enee of manj of oar moat intelligent pLanten, mann&wtii- 
rers and mechaniaa, on every TSriety of aubjeeta connec- 
ted with the industry of our peo{^e. 



The MatorlKl na* Appllanoea far onr Kaw Droaa 

Onr Mends will bear with ua yet this one month longer, 
in our homely and ill-faabioned dres*. Our public apiri- 
ted and eoterpriaitig publiabers, ctct willing to lend a 
helping hand to any undertaking promlBing the gnateat 
amonnt of good to the many, have ordered a new and 
splendid power press, with a Aill, now font of typo, om- 
bradng all the latest improrements— direct from Phila- 
ddpbia. Bright and blithe, on May day mom, we intend 
to greet yon, bind readere, and all the members of the 
great Agricultural Aaeociatian, in our Dcw cap and feath- 
ers ; demonBtrating tiie fact, for which we hare alnioat 
solitary and alone contended, that even hero in Uontgom- 
ery, in the midst of the cotton tlelda at the coon&y, we 
could and would fiimish the cheapest, neatest and moat 
tastily arranged (in its mechanical execution) agticnlta- 
nd paper published in the Utdted States. And if the 
cotton planter* of tbe conntry deure it, and ao dOtnmu, 
w« will make it the moat valuable medium of scientiSo 
and practical information to the cultiTators of the soil of 
the cotton region. 

Widely indeed bate we been misapprehended by those, 
if any tbwe be, who may have siqipoaed, that in the ori- 
gin of this ent«rprise, we intended any plD-ho<d(woatolt- 
pcmny aAir t We have studied onr snl^t l<ii^ and 
wdl. if money merely had be«i the prompting motlre, 
the AmneoK Cotton PlaiUtr had remwned a thing ideal 
yet to be, and we ehould hare deroted onr energy and in- 
dustry to the practice of physic. 

We Uiink we are not mistalran in the o«ntnl pomtion 
of onr location in the great cotton State of Alabama — 
new, ycnrag and ngorons — prodndug already one fifth of 
the cotton crop ofthenalioD, and equally unsurpassed by 
any State in the Union in her mineral reaources — why 
may she not sustain a high-toned, spirited journal deve- 
Tobid to these important interests, that shall vialt month- 
ly the hospitable homes of her people, with the why and 
the wherefore (br the most approved tndnstrial opoations, 
in the derelc-pement of her resources. 

Ton may not perhaps convene with a sin^e dtisen — 
planter, uanoficturer, or mechanic — in the State, who 
will not at once expieas himself as gratified and anxions 
to see a well conducted a^ealtnral paper snstuned is 
onr State. With all such, we oordially stiike hands, and 
reply, that a tinglt dollar of such anxiouB gratification, 
o()abribut«d to the Aamcan Cotton Pltmttr, w^l not only 
obtain the paper for on* year, bnt will raaliia the foil 
I measure of such patriotic deure, in sustaining just each 
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jonmal as our industry and the intelligence of our plant- 
ers entitle ns Uh 

Will not OUT agents and our nnmerous other kind 
fHends, redouble their efforts, and send us up an addi- 
tional thousand of subscribers by the first of May ? We- 
^et lack a thousand subscribers to prevent embarrassment 
to the enterprize. In this connection, we must again 
s^peal to our friends to communicate their experience on 
any and all subjects connected with the industrial inter- 
est of oup country, for our columns. If you would inter- 
est and instruct the working man, whether planter or 
mechanic, write just as you would talk to him around 
your social hearth. In this way, an immense amount of 
instruction and useful information may be disseminated 
among the producing men of our country. 

AaRICtTI<TURAIi ASSOCIATIOHT. 

In this number of the Cotton Planter, we publish the 
circular of the Corresponding Committee, appointed by 
the Conyention or Congress of Agriculturalists, assembled 
in Macon, Ga., last October. The gentlemen composing 
this Committee are well and widely known in this coun- 
try. The circular, with the accompanying resolutions of 
the Convention, will be read with interest, we arc sure, 
by every improvement man in the country — addressing 
themselves, as they do, personally to every man in the 
planting or slave States, who feels an interest in the ag- 
ricttltrirol improvement of these States, and who desires to 
promote, by all proper means, a speedy developement of 
the resources of our country. Every such man, as is 
most wisely provided in the first resolution of the Con- 
vention, becomes a qualified member of the Agricultural 
Association, to be organized in the city of Montgomery, 
on the first Monday of May next. 

We hope our agricultural friends in all sections of the 
planting States, will take immediate steps to have their 
societies, where such exist, with their neighborhoods, 
counties and States fully and efficientiy represented at the 
Qfrganization of this most important Association. A no- 
bler object never engaged the attention of any people 
-—to develope the resouroes, and unite and combine the 
enefgiee of the slave-holding States, so as to increase 
theijp wealth, power and dignity, as members of this Con- 
federacy ! 

. Nature has lavished her bounties upon us with a prod- 
igal hand. Our climate is not surpassed by the AljjBine 
elopes of Italy ; the delta of the Nile furnishes no- equal 
to the nation-wide exuberance of our soil, the productions 
of which, present and prospective, command a world for 
a market ; while our mineral resources, and extent and 



superiority of timber privileges, are unparalleled in any 
country. Thus we have briefly a portion of the materials, 
crude though they be, in the quarry of nature, which it 
wilj be the duty and the business of such Association to 
foster and improve to the proper use and benefit of the 
planting Stat43s. 

We are pleased to be able to state to the friends of im- 
'provement throughout the planting States, that our fel- 



low citizens of Montgomery are fully alive to the impor^ 
tance of the honor thus conferred by the Convention, in 
the selection. of their city, the capitol of the great plant-' 
ing State of Alabama, as the favored point for the first 
grand o'onvocation of the Agricultural Association of tiio 
Slave-holding Stateft The iniatory steps have already 
been takeii by both the City Authorities and the Agricul- 
tural Society of Mon^mery, to make all suitable ar* 
rangements to give the delegates from abroad a warm 
and dordial reception to the city. 

Let no man stay away, or treat this truly patriotic en» 
terprize lightly, under the mistaken idea that he may not 
individually, contribute anything towards the consumma- 
tion of this great work. No man should hesitate — ^the 
time has fully arrived ; every consideratioh of personal 
interest and national prosperity — the progress of the age, 
the intelligence of our people, and last, though not least, 
our relative position, socially and commercially on ac- 
count of our peculiar labor and industry, to portions of 
our own country and most foreign" nations — speak out in 
language that no observant man can mistake, that we, 
the proprietors and cultivators of the soil, are the tiien to 
act ; that life, energy and the elements of Certain success 
may be imparted to a great national movement of tliis ' 
character. 

What are we to do? may be asked by some, the 
friends of man everywhere, with the clothery and the 
grannery of the naked and the hungiy of the earth, we 
propose first to unite our energies and our sympathies in 
the promotion and general adoption among our planters 
of a proper and economical system of agricultural im- 
provement — ^with the fixed purpose of directing the in- 
fluence and patronage of tliis great agricultural interest 
to the speedy and full developement of the resources of 
our highly favored land, which alone can secure for Ifs 
wealth, dignity and independence. 

FAIR OF THE CHUNNENUGGEE HOK- 
TICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

We have been requested to say, that the fair of 
the Chunnenuggee Horticultural Society of Ma- 
con County, Ala., "will be opened on Thursday the 
5th of May next at the Society's Garden. 

This is one of the oldest societies of the kind 
in the Southwest, and of it and for it may be tru- 
ly said — "It has made the wilderness blossom like 
the rose." Our friends of Chunnenuggee are no- 



I ted for their public spirit and hospitality. Let 
every body go to the Fair and fail not to bring 
away with them some of that same public spirit. 

During the last thirty-nine and a half years, it is said, 
there have been built in the United States, 40,650 ves- 
sels, and that more ships, are built ia Maine than in all 
the other States. 
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kBtfportant Bnqitlrles* 

**As iooft as eonTenie&t, will you jdeflse publish ''the 
hest way to cultivate one acre' of sandy land, to make it 
}>roduce the lai'gest quantity of good food for a fnilch 
eow, through tho summer and faM ; what must be plant- 
ed, how the seed sown — how the ground prepared ; if lu- 
cerne^ will it do to lei the cow graze on it? if millet, 
how often will it do to out ? if grass, what kind-^how 
sown, and when ? Can Irish potatoes be raised in this 
ollmaie ? be saVod through the winter and spring ? if so, 
how? 

''Your attention will oblige yours truly, 

The aboTe extract, from a prirate lettef recently rc- 
teived, we deem of much public inter^t, and we ask the 
attention of our readers to it, in the hope that some oho 



pleased with that kind of home talk. If this 
should meet the eye of any gentleman who may 
have the paper, we shall be fevored by the receipt 
of it. 



COTTON— ITS ^MPROVED AND 
TRUE CULTURE. 



No. 2. 



Entertaining views in regard to the importanoe 
of American Cotton such as those expressed in m 
of our ooxrespondents may be able and willing to furnish j previous number of this journal, it may not ap- 
ike infcHrmation sought. Wo have not much experience 
with lucerne, but from the little we have seen, and the 
information that we have from the most reliable sources, 
we suppose that one acre of land coidd not be so profita- 
bly set with anything else afl in this article. It does 
weU on sandy land, made rich and limed ; and a stand 
may be easily secured in this latitude. «'It requires a 
deep, rich soil. (See Farmer's Dictionary.) It is often 
<mt, year by year, for six and ten years^ and yields in 
the cuttings each season, from six to eight tons of excel- 
lent fodder, equal to tho best cloTor. An acre soiled will 
supply froiJL three to four coWs during the season.'* 

Like doYer, it is much benefitted by Plaster of Paris 
and- lime. It must nerer be depastured. Bigfaty pounds 
per day of fresh lucerne is enough for a oow, aad pro- 
duces an abundance of nulk. We have observed a lot of 
red clover at the plantation of CoL Scott, in passing on 
the Railroad, that has afforded us much pleasure, as a 
practical demonstration of the fact, that this invaluable 
article may be successfully ciiltivated in South Alabama. 
For further information on the subject of red clover, we 
refer our correspondent to the excellent artiole of Isaac 
Croom, in another page of this number. 

With regard to the best mode of saving Irish potatoes 
through the winter here, we want much information ; and 
as this is one of the objecta of the Cotton Planter ^ to col- 
late and disseminate practical and useful information on 
all subjects connected with the farm, garden and dairy, 
we hope our friends, whose experience may enable them 
to famish the information sought, will respond promptly 
to the enquiries of our correspondent. 



Some kind friend sent us some time since 
a number of the Selma Enterprise, containing an 
address recently delivered in that city, on the sub- 
ject of improving and beautifying home, by trans- 
planting and cultivating trees. We have unfor- 
tunately mislaid the paper, and have been unable, 
therefore, to notice the article as we intended. — 
Indeed we intended to give the address (being 
short) a place in our columns, as wc are much 



i 



pear surprizing that we should insist upon a sys- 
tem of culture and management in the production 
of Cotton as nearly approximating to perfection as 
the present advanced state of agricultural science 
will admit. Persons unacquainted with Cotton — 
its culture and peculiarities — ^passing through 
South Carolina, Georgia and the older couotiQA 
of Alabama, and remarking upoo the dilapidated 
appearance presented in the conditions of the cot- 
ton plantations of the country generally — ^the 
worn and wasted condition of the land, utterly 
unfit, in very many instances, for any kind of 
crop, without a vast deal of artificial aid — would 
very naturally conclude that, of all crops culti- 
vated. Cotton is the most exhausting. Such con- 
clusion, however, we shall be able to show to be 
altogether erroneous. 

We regard this as an extremely interesttng fea- 
ture in the progress of this investigation. A clear 
and distinct understanding of the recuperative 
capacity of properly cultivated soil, and the Cot- 
ton Plant, as a natural furtilizer, we had almost 
said, is indispensably neeessaxyi to induce 
any planter to engage with spirit and deter- 
mination in a liberal system of improvement 
at and for a home for himself and family.— 
If we institute an examination into the true 
causes that induce our planters to sell out 
old plantations and remove to new ones, we shall 
find it to consist mainljf in this : To grow CoUon 
on new and rich land, every comfort and conve- 
nience, with all the social relation of life, are 
sacrificed for rich land, in a strange country, to 
grow cotton on I And where is the planter that 
is not exhilerated with the prospect of rich land 
to cultivate ? 
The result of our experience is, that no plant 
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is equal to the Cotton Plant as a fertilizer ; hence 
we ipake the point, that to grow cotton under 
that system of culture which is most profitable 
to the planter, any land will improve and grow 
rich. We ask the attention of the reader to a 
plat of cottdn stalks growing — large, if you please, 
for such we prefer — on a level or leveled piece of 
land ; pass with it through all the stages of the 
season and work ; and you find that whatever of 
grass or weeds be cut up about it, remains and 
decays there ; every fall of rain sinks into the 
soil there where it falls ; every leaf that drops 
there decays — so of the blooms, the burs, the 
stalk, and, finally, the seed from the gin, by the 
pToyident planter returned to the soil i and a bale 
of lint, or (50 realized per acre. 

Let us ask now — and we appeal to practical, 
thinking men — what article, grown under the 
same circumstances, on the land, will leave it 
in so favorable a condition for the next crop ? 
we shall be told, doubtless, that the land sufiers 
much more from evaporation during the cultiva- 
tion of a crop of cotton, than under the culture of 
any other crop. To this we reply, that from ex- 
perience and every year's observation at home, 
cotton grown on land rich and improving, will 
shade the land as early in the season as any cul- 
tivated crop. 

In all this, for which we claim so much for 
the cottdn plant as a fertilizer, there is nothing 
new— it is one of the inseparable conditions of its 
favorable and most profitable culture. Why is 
it, then, that this extremely valuable feature of 
the Cotton Plant has not been seen, been apprecia- 
ted, and ere this enriched the country ? Plan- 
ters, in all this country, have cut down and cleared 
up rich and fertile lands, upon which they have 
grown cotton, producing from 1,500 to 2,000 lbs. 
of seed cotton per acre for a few years ; and in 
10, 12 to 15 years, they have abandoned them as 
unproductive — ^leaving the old fields and hill-sides 
^ worn out and waste ! while the branches, ponds 
and lagoons without are filled and choked up with 
fertility. The studied policy of cotton growing 
in this country has been, and in many instances 
still is, a perfect system of land bleaching. The 
most elevated point in the field has been invaria- 
bly selected as the place of beginning, and the 
rows directed hy Une to the branch or lowest part 
of the field, as though the Cotton Pi«nt was hydro- 



phobic ! — ^that each fall of rain might hasten out 
of the field, laden with the humus of the soil* 
This rude picture — but too true — may provoke a 
smile, but if, with it, thought and refieclion, we 
shall have well accomplished our object. 

We shall be asked, doubtless, as we have been, 
often and again — "is it possible ? Are there any 
means practicable, by which this wasting of soil, 
and despoiling of fields in the production of Cotton, 
maybe remedied?'' If our object were selfish 
altogether, we might truthfully answer yea— it 
is both possible and practicable entirely— and 
thus close the subject of inquiry* But we have 
a nobler object in view— -a much higher duty to 
perform ; and whilst we do say that it is possible 
and entirely practicable to grow cotton success- 
fully, profitably and extensively, and improve the 
land whereon it is grown, in the performance of 
such plantation economy ; we further assure 
our planting friends— -and we do so from the field 
of operation, proof posUive, practical and inoon* 
trovertible, because in our system of practied 
there is nothing hidden, mysterious or too difficult 
for the capacity of any man raising cotton? or the 
Ifind he may cultivate, however rolling, sandy or 
calcareous — that in the adoption of a system of 
plantation economy, which tends to husband the 
resources of the land and improve its fertility, 
the quantity of cotton now grown upon any of our 
farms by hook or by crook, may be grown cer- 
tainly upon one third the number of acres, the 
capacity of the land increased for the next crop, 
and a corresponding improvement made in the 
grain and hay crops, and, consequently, the stock 
of the farm. 

It will be the fixed object of the Colian Planter 
to demonstrate this important fact to its friends 
and readers — to prove and illustrate to the planter 
the very great advantages arising from a fixed 
system of rotation and shift of crops, without 
which a continued, certain productiveness is not 
to be expected from our lands. 



To Make Indellible Ink. — Two drachms of 
caustic dissolved in two table spoon fulls of water, 
one tea spoonful of brandy, half a tea spoonfull 
of brown sugar ; wet the cloth large enough for 
writing, with strong pearlash water, and dry with 
a hot, flat iron, then apply the writing, and dry 
I with the same. 
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No. 5. 

Dr. N, B. Cloudy Dr. Sir: A remark of 
yours, on the 21st page of the Cation Planter — 
"Why should we longer be satisfied to send off 
such immense quantities of raw cotton V^ — brings 
to my mind, and to which I beg your attention, 
remarks made by me some ten years ago, that 
we ^ould turn into twist, upon at least our lar- 
gest plantations, all cottcm ginned, by having at- 
taohed to the gearing, additional machinery to 
spin. This was looked on as one of my theories, 
like unto my idea of raising our own swine and 
corn, some ten years or less prior to that date ; 
or that advanced in 1642, that we in Mississippi 
ought to sell fruit to New Orleans and elsewhere. 
At this time, no man doubts either of the two last, 
as they are recorded facts. Any body, who will 
half try, can raise meat and corn; and two citi- 
fsens of Mississippi, Gen. Felix Houston and Rev. 
Benj. Whitfield, who ought to be a General, if a 
poul as large as a meeting house makes one, have 
planted out (how many thousands, gentlemen ?) 
of trees, and have sold (please say how much ?) 
this year. 

From having as deeply thought of the first, I 
am as fully persuaded that an American cotton 
planter will in ten years perhaps, send all his crop 
offUk bales of thread. 1 am now among the old 
llgricultural writers, and among those few who 
have devoted days and nights to the study, with- 
out the hope of fee or reward, and I xpust hold 
that the spirit of An^erioa iQUst teiko bold m this 
ideat 

I think twist is sent off and sold at 75 to 90 
cents per package of 5 lbs. Take 80 cents at 
the average, which gives 16 cents per pound, and 
cotton at 8 cents gives only 100 per cent profit 
in round numbers. But admit the nett profit to 
be 20 per cent only, and we find the planter can 
makd even more than that, as be pockets much 
cost and loss in transportation. 

Permit me, just here, to call on my brother^ 
L. A. Phillips, now engaged in manufactures, to 
state in your paper what the cost will be to man- 
ufacture a crop of 1,000 bales into twist of the 
beat numbers ; what aniount of thread these 1^000 



bales, weighing (including bagging and rope) 
450,000 lbs., would make, cost of transportatioa 
to Philadelphia, cost of sales, and the amount it 
would sell for, cotton worth now, say an averago 
of 9^ cents. 

The planter can then easily find out what the 
extra machinery would be worth if attached to 
his steam engine. I make this public call on 
my brother, having confidence in his practical 
mind, that he can give as important information 
as can any man. Our father before us was a 
practical man, and I regard his youngest son as 
being a better "chip of the> old block" than faif 
elder brother. 

Look at the difference. It will cost no more 
to ship to Europe or China 450 lbs. of thread) 
worth say 15 cents a pound, or $67 50, than a 
bale of cotton weighing 450 lbs., and worth, say 
at 8 cents, $36 00 ; and besides, not the loss by 
waste, and thus even enhancing the value by 10 
per cent. And another very grand consideratioa 
is, that we could give employment to many young 
and old negroes much of the year, make less cot- 
ton, and thus, instead of all the vagaries of hold- 
ing up prices, we would control, per force, tiie 
market of the world. 

Some clever Arkwright, jr., will put his brains 
to work, and invent something by which we me- 
diocre planters of one or two hundred bales can 
put up our cotton ; and I hope soon, so that I may 
see it, and thank my Master that mine eyes have 
beholden such, ere I pass away. If any one do, 
he must present me with one, for I doubt of mj 
ever being able to pay for it, being not like the 
Pennsylvania farmer — ^*<live entirely within what 
I make" — for I eat all I make. 
Yours, with hopes, 

M. W. PHILLIPS. 



LiQHT Paste foe Tarts and Chbbse^Cakbs. 
— ^Beat the white of an egg to a strong froth, then 
mix it with as much water as will make three 
quarters of a pound of flour in a very stifi* paste, 
roll it very thin, then lay the third part of half a 
pound of butter upon it in little bits, dredge it with 
some flour left out at first, and roll it up tight. 
Roll it out again, and put the same proportion of 
butter, and so proceed until all be worked up* 
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WHAT MAY BE DONE ON A PRAIRE 

PLANTATION. 

Dr. Ohudf Dear Sir : As you are aware, I 
am a Btroog believer in the precepts and doctrines 
of holy writ, in which we are admonished to let 
''our light slune, and not put our candle under the 
Ihidhel/^ Through the medium of your valuable 
Agricultural journal, the American Cotton Planter, 
I hope I shall be afforded an opportunity of shed- 
ding a ray of light upon our rural eoonomy. Talk 
of our husbandry and our general agricultural op- 
orations, and thereby create a spirit of emulation 
among our agricultural brethren. 

As I have nothing to ask of the world, feeling 
assured that I am near the end of life's short jour- 
ney; and, if I am not greatly deceived, my sole 
object now is to try to redeem lost time ; for much 
of it has run to waste. Ah, could I live it over 
again, with the lights now before me, how differ- 
ent would it be spent ! Its retrospective would 
not be a sterUe waste, without an oasis to regale 
the eye, or for the memory to dwell on. 

I should have been more than pleased to have 
Iiad you on my prairie plantation last month, to 
have afforded you an opportunity, from occular 
demonstration, of alluding to my operations in 
your February number ; this would probably have 
saved me the risk or hazard of being thought ego- 
tistical, or a disposition on my part to boast. As 
that is not my design or purpose^ modesty will not 
cause me to withold the truth. 

My only wish is, to show how easy it is for eve- 
Ty ffljrmer to raise his own meat, mules, hay, &c., 
by which policy we should soon be the most inde- 
pendent people in the Union. Had you been here 
before oar slaughtering, you would have seen as 
ffne hogs as Kentucky raises, many weighing over 
300 pounds; and one and two and a half years old 
weiffhins 575 pounds. Many went over 300, and 
thelast killing averaged over 200 pounds. You 
would have seen seven mule colts, two jacks and 
one jennette, equal, I suppose, to those of Ken- 
tucky or Tennessee. Also, a splendid lot of hay 
of our native grasses, through the spontaneous 
growth of our prolific soil; yet not inferior to 
Northern or Western grass, the latter it seems, 
from Tarlton & Whiting's Circular, is now worth 
in Mobile $1,80 per owt. At those rates, the crab 
grass, well saved on my plantation, would bring 
more money than the com and cotton together. 

But not wishing further to trespass on your 
time and patience, I will close this hasty article, 
wishing your journal a wide circulation. 
I remain yours truly, 

N. B. POWELL. 
OhunnenujiC^e, Ala., 
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Thorough preparation of land is absolutely nec- 
essary to the successful and luxurious growth of crops. 



FENCING. 

Cane Brake, March 10, 1853. 

Dear Sir: Will you permit me to call atten* 
tion, through the columns of your journal, to a 
subject of much interest to the cotton planters Y 
I jne&n/enctnff. The law requires owners of im- 
proved lands to keep them fenced. Now, sir, I 
conceive it to be high time that this wretdied pol- 
icy was abolished, at least so far as the black lands 
of our State are concerned ; and I am persuaded 
that it is called for by every consideration of thrifty 
improvement and economy. 

The building and keeping up of fences aroaad 
our plantations, entail one of the most expensive 
and troublesome items in the plantation eccmomy. 
The cutting down the trees, mauling the rails, 
hauling them, and then putting them up, are each 
of them accompanied with a heavy and an expen- 
sive outlay of labor, for the building of this new 
indispensable f';noe around impoverished lands. 
But, in addition to this, a large proportion of 
land must be kept in woods, to meet the future 
and distant requirements of this odious law. 
Capital of great value, in the shape of timbered 
lands, must thus lie actually idle, annually wasting 
perhaps as much as the worth of the fence ! and 
all this for what good ? To keep off stock, Jfow, * 
Mr. Editor, you are well aware that nothing breeds 
so much ill will, bad neighborhood and unfrieiidly 
feeling, as this same subject of fencing. Ques- 
tions of boundary lines, of whose fence it is when 
discovered by some adjoining investigator to be 
on his knd-Alisputes about whether equal portions 
are fairly kept up, and through whose part ani- 
mals get in there — and a thousand other difficul- 
ties arise from this same requirement, to build 
fences to keep out stock. Now, is it not strange 
that this law has been permitted to remain so long 
unrepealed — at least as far as the black lands are 
concerned ? 

What is there, I would ask, in the nature of 
this property called live stock, which should make 
every other interest subordinate and subservient 
to it ? The rule of the common law was and is, 
that you must so use your own as not to injure 
another. Why in the name of all that is reason- 
able, are stock exceptions ? And why, instead of 
the owners being required to keep them from tres- 
passing by fencing them in, is the cotton planter 
and com planter required to fence them out f In 
the eye of the common law, every man's knd u 
fenced, and every trespass is called a breaking of 
his close. A man may not walk across your line 
against your wishes, or he commits a trespass ; but 
the miserable caricatures of cows and calve^^the 
mere skeletons of what were intended for cattle — 
do not, by our law, break the close, unless, for- 
sooth, they get through or over a fence five feet 
high and staked and ridered ! 

It is not unfrcquently the case it our oane brake 
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that lane fences are kepi up for miles and miles 
continuously, on each side of the road, where the 
annual value of fifty pannels would purchase all 
the unfortunate cows and hogs which seek a pre- 
carious subsistence in the locks of the fence, and 
for whose exclusion alone all this heavy and costly 
fencing has to be done I 

The relative importance and magnitude of the 
two interests seem to leave no kind of question as 
the interest' of which should be consulted— that of 
the planter or the stock owner, if they were op- 
posed. But the planters themselves are the owners 
of the stock, and even the interest of this very 
stock requires that the law should be reformed. 
If it be an object to raise stock, our horses, mules, 
tiogs, &c., wh«B we have literally no range but the 
road, will they not fare much better to be enclosed 
and provided for than to thrust out on the short, 
unsatisfactory pickings in the fence locks ? The 
most thrifty and successful in raising meat do it by 
means of keeping them enclosed and having grass 
lots. 

Now, I am very far from presuming to prescribe 
and direct in what manner otlicrs shall conduct their 
matters, but I do not see why an interest which is 
the paramount one — the great interest of the cane 
brake — should be left at the mercy of this incon- 
siderable stock, which I must think are only per- 
mitted to rove because they are of little or no esti- 
mation in the eye of the owner. As the planting 
interest is by long odds the most considerable — at 
least in our cane brake country — the owner of stock 
should be required to fence them in, which he could 
do at one hundredth part the cost and labor it re- 
quires for the planter to fence them out. This 
would entirely dispense with the incalculable cost 
^d labor of keeping up partition fences. 

Yours, &c., A SUBSCRIBER. 



Foa THB Amebicak Cotton Plaxtkr. 

jyr, iV! 3, Cloud, Dear Sir : In sending the 
fint BAunber of your excellent journal to my ad- 
dress, you did but anticipate my intended subscrip- 
tion to what gives abundant promise, I think, of 
being one of the very best agricultural papers pub- 
lished in 1^ South.; and for 3'our kindness in doing 
this» I sincerely thank you.. 

There is an air oi practical usefulness about the 
contents of the number before me that I like, and 
I have no doubt will address itself forcibly to the 
consideration of every intelligent planter. If any- 
thing can redeem the agricultural interests of the 
South from the state of passive i^rostration into 
which the misguided policy of the "one crop sys- 
tem" has thrown them, it is the multiplication and 
more general dissemination of just such papers as 
the Southern OuUivator, Soil 0/ the SouOi and the 
American Cotton Planter, Give us plenty of these, 
and the South will yet achieve her high destiny, 
and become what, by her soil and climate' she so 



eminently deserves to be — the garden spot of the 
Union. 

But I sat down merely to bid you God's speed in 
your praiseworthy undertaking — ^to enclose my mite 
of '^material aid,'' and to ask you this question — 

WILL PEAS KILL HOGS? 

My own impression is, that under certain cir- 
cumstances, the}/ will; but as this opinion is founded, 
only upon the experience of the last two years, I 
need more light upon the subject before coming to 
a satisfactory conclusion. 

Two years ago, we planted but few peas in pro- 
portion to the number of hogs that were to eat 
them ; the consequence was, tbat the fields were 
gleaned early and we lost no hogs. Last year, we 
planted eighty iicres in peas^ among common bot- 
tom — turned in 1 50 head of hogs early, and were 
well pleased with the result, till after the first hard 
\ frost, when a few of the hogs began to sicken and 
die, with what had every appearance of being in- 
flammation of the bowels. 

Wo lost perhaps twenty or twenty-five in all, and 
many more would have died, I presume, had wo 
not promptly removed them from the fields and in- 
stituted the regular daily administration of anti- 
phlogistic remedies to all such as manifested symp- 
toms of the disccase. We lost very few, if any, af- 
ter this ; but the convalescence of those already 
effected was tediously slow and protracted. Some 
of our neighbors were stiU more wnfortuaate than 
we. 

From my limited experience, then, I am led to 
the following conclusions: First, that sound, 
healthy peas will not injure hogs, where they have 
unrestrained access to plenty of water, and are oc- 
casionally supplied with salt. Secondly, that pern 
in a state of decay, either from heavy frosts or long 
rains, will kill hogs. Third, that castor oil, in 
daily doses of one, two and three ounces, with a 
slop diet, will generally cure the disease, if taken 
in hand early. Fourthly, that peas are a profitable 
crop to the stock raiser, in spite of all the danger 
to be apprehended fjom tlieir deleterious agency. 
Acting upon these conclusions, we shall plant about 
100 acres in peas this season, but shall be careful 
to remove all stock from the fields immediately af- 
ter the first hard frost, or long-continued rain, by 
which the vines and young pods are forced intp 
premature decay. 

Will you be so kind as to give us your views on 
the subject? With high respect, I remain 

Yours truly, 

H. A. SWASEY, M, D. 
Poplar Hall, Tazoo County,} 
Misss., Feb. 20, 1853. j 



^^ Avery slight declivity suffices to give the rna- 
ning motion to water. Three incheB per mile, in a 
smooth, t'straigUt channel, gives a velocity of about three 
miles an hour. 
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CALCAHEOUS MANURE. 

Gbesnsbobo, Feb. 23, 1853. 

Dear Sir : As Calcareous Manures lie at the 
foundation of all ogricultural success and im- 
provement, I propose to present a few truths con- 
nected with them, which can hardly fail to inter- 
est, if not to benefit many of your readers. 

Taylor's Aratbr and Skinner's American Far- 
fner, published at an early period of the present 
century, were the first agricultural works which 
attracted the attention of the Southern planter, 
and awakened him to the necessity and ad- 
vantages of improving his exhausted eeoil and un- 
remunerating crops.* In this way these writers 
accomplished much good at the time ; but as they 
were not in advance of the science of their day, 
a defect attached to their system, calculated not 
only to lessen their benefits in many instances, 
but to produce serious evils in others. This con- 
sisted in their exclusive reliance on what was 
then called putrescent, but are now called organic 
manures, for the improvement of cultivated lands. 

Edward Ruflfin, Esq. the greatest living bene- 
factor of his State, and who, in the memorable 
words of Swtfl, which were adopted by him as 
the motto of his periodical, TJie tarmer^^ Roister 
''for having made five ears of corn grow where 
but one grew before, and red clover to take the 
place of poverty, grass and hopeless sterility, 
deserves better of mankind and has done more 
essential service to his country, than the whole 
race of politicians put together," was the first to 
demonstrate the important truth, that inorganic or 
mineral manures, and especially lime in some 
form, is an essential element of a good soil. His 
Essay on Cakareous Manures disclosed, amon 
other new truths, the important one, "that no 
soil can be permanently improved beyond i 
original state of fertility, without the aid of cal^ 
careous manures.'' This new truth, brought to 
light some eight or ten years afler the appearance 
of the Araiar vnd The American Farmer convinced 
the deciples of Taylor and Skinner that they had 
been following imperfect guides, in the vain at- 
tempt to convert their silicious and poor soils into 
fertile farms, by means of almost unlimited ap- 
plications of putrescent manures. It would not 
be extravagant to say, that in this way, millions 
of dollars worth of labor were misapplied and lost. 
From this truth; another corolary follows, which 



should bo known by every one who has to buy or 
sell, or cultivate a farm — that where calcareous 
matter is not to be procured, land originally poor, 
though it be fresh and but little reduced by cul* 
tivation, will not compare it value with that 
which was originally good, but which may have 
been exhausted to the lowest point. With this 
brief historical digression, we now come more 
directly to our subject. 

In the first place, we alHrm that lime, in some 
of its combinations, is an indispensable element 
in every fertile soil. This is abundantly proved 
by the facts, that analysis shows that all soils, the 
least productive, and all valuable crops, c(»itain 
more or less of lime. Asa further proof, it has 
been tested that the most barren soils, such as the 
thin silicious and pipe clay lands of Eastern Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas, contain but little if any 
lime. If they have any, which their luxuriant 
growth of pine and other vegetables containing 
small portions of lime would indicate, it is ren- 
dered latent by the strong grasp of acids, which 
refuse to release it to chemical analyses. 

The next enquiry is, how does lime act upon 
soils in promoting their fertility ? 

It produces two effects upon sandy or clay 
soils--*the one mechanical, the other chemical. 
By marling or liming a silicious soil, which, )b 
its natural state, is too loose and porous to retain 
moisture, heat, or fertilizing gases, is made more 
close, cohesive and retentive, and is of course 
greatly benefitted. In soils of pure clay or ap« 
proximating to it, and which are nearly impene- 
trable to air, moisture and manuie, lime baa the 
efiect of destroying their too great cohesion, and 
making them friable, loose and mellow. 

But the chemical influence of lime is inore 
ameliorating than even its mechanical, great as 
the latter confessedly is. Carbonate of lime, or 
lime in its natural state, is saturated with car- 
bonic acid gas ; when mixed with the soil in this 
state, it comes in contact with other acids for 
which it has a stronger attraction than the car* 
bonic which it has derived from the air, such aa 
the humic, oxalic, sulphuric, &c., and readily 
yields its carbonic to form new combinations, 
such as the humate, oxalate and sulphate of lime. 
In this way it forms a new soil, first by developing 
nutriment for plants which was previously locked 
up, as well as by storing up permanently treas* 
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ure for the future growth of plants, which would 
otherwise prove eyanesoent. In addition to all 
this, lime has the property of destroying many 
pernicious minerals. By combining with the 
•ulphurio aoid of sulphate of iron, it forms plas- 
ter of Paris, a valuable manure, besides nullify- 
ing the poisonous character of the former mine- 
ral. It also developes fertilizing silicates from 
barren sandy soils, by producing disintegration. 
Believing that enough has been said to give the 
reader an accurate opinion of the mode in which 
lime acts upon soils, as well as to convince him 
that such action must be beneficial, the next en- 
quiry will be, what is the best form of its appli- 
cation ? 

Lime enters into combination with various 
acids, such as sulphuric, humic, carbonic, &c. ; 
and these combinations take their names from 
the acids thus uniting, as humate of lime and 
carbonate of lime. But the most common forms 
ia which it is used for improving lands are only 
,the two of quick or burnt lime and carbonate of 
lime. QuicK lime is lime decarbonated, or lime 
deprived of its carbonic acid gas by the action 
of heat. In this latter stAte, it is thought best in 
cold climates, or where it is to act on large mas- 
ses of vegetable inert matter, or to develope sil- 
icates from a sandy soil, or to decompose noxious 
mineral substances, such as the sulphate of iron. 
But in warm climates such as ours, mild lime or 
carbonate of lime, the form in which it is found 
in all our prarie or rotton lime-stone, in shell 
banks and in marl beds, is the form in which it 
has been most beneficial, economical i^nd conre- 
nient for use. 

Our prarie lime-stone contains usually fVom 
sixty to eighty. five per cent of carbonate of lime, 
which is as rich as could be desired. After be- 
ing dug up and exposed a few months to the ac- 
tion of air and moisture, either at the quarry or 
in the field, it pulverizes so as to be well prepared 
for spreading on the land, 

What is called marl, no matter of what kind, 
is Yaluable for manuring chiefly for the carbo- 
nate of lime contained in it. This value, it is 
true, may be enhanced by the organic matter 
which is frequently connected with it, in the same 
manner that the value of a gold mine would be 
improved by the union of precious stones or oth- 
er valuable adjuncts. 



Lime is liberally used in every country which 
can boast of a prosperous and improving tillage. 
The bounty of the Creator has furnished it abun* 
dantly for all human uses, for it is estimated that 
carbonate of lime forms one eighth of the crust of 
our globe. To secure the chemical benefits of 
lime it is necessary also to furnish a suitable quan- ■ 
tity of vegetable matter in some form, whether it 
be the growth of the land where it is spread, or { 
furnished from the bam yard or woods. In ma- ] 
king farm-yard manure, it will greatly improve and 
economize it to mix it freely with lime. Decom- \ 
position is thereby hastened, and the escaping] 
gases are absorbed and stored up for the future 
food of plants. 

The next, and final enquiry is, what is the pro-^j 
per quantity of lime to apply ? j 

This will depend so much upon the circum* 
stances of each particular locality, that no definite 
and fixed rule can be given. Experience mnst be 
the guide, and there can be no difficulty, imless' 
an over dose is given, which, however, is easily, 
remidied by time or applications of clover crops,; 
for clover has been found to do well in soils which' 
are too calcareous for other crops. 

Fertile soils have been found, upon analysis, to 
contain various proportions of lime — some twO|f 
some four, and others as high as sixteen, twenty 
and thirty per cent. Indeed, this proportion itf 
by no .means a sure index of the' fertility, fof 
the reason that a large supply of vegetable matteij 
by its acids, may have neutralized much of th« 
lime and concealed it from analysis, at the same 
time that it has enriched the soil by tiie formation 
of fertilizing salts. 

Our best black prairie soils have been found i< 
contain eight per cent of carbonate of line. ^ 
specimen of the richest cane-brake soil contained 
sixteen per cent, and one from the Choctaw praS 
rie, in Mississippi, thirteen per cent of carbonatj 
of lime. Other ferti]^ soils in the vicinity of th^ 
foregoing, and like them lying upon a limestone 
substratum, did not show any lime at all in th^ 
form of carh(maJb&, From twenty to thirty pel 
cent of carbonate of lime is not an xmusual propcMB 
tion in the best soils of France and England. 

Mr. Buffin found that no injury was even sua 
tained by the application of 250 bushels of mar] 
containing 4-10 of calcareous earth. As our lime 
stone contains about 8-10 of calcareous earthy } 
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rill probably be most judicious to apply in the 
irst instance about 125 bushels to the acre, and 
mnually or biennially renew the doses, as obser- 
ration may indicate. Experience both in this I 
jountry and England, goes to prove that frequent 
i^d moderate applications are preferable to heavy 
loses with long intervals. 

Professor Johnson says that in the county of 
^.oxburg, in Scotland, where it is usual to lease 
and from nineteen to twenty-one years, the cus- 
»m is to apply from 240 to 300 bushels of quick 
ime to the acre, at the beginning of the lease. 
The crops are found to improve by this dressing 
iflitil the tenth year, when they reach their maxi- 
num, and then decline as gradually as they im- 
proved, until, at the end of the lease, they have 
*eached their condition at the beginning, before 
ih.ey received, the lime* 

XIpoUi the whole, there can be no doubt that the 
iest general rule on the subject is, to give your 
.and in the beginning as large a dose as it will 
bear without injury, and yearly afterwards apply 
IS much as is taken away by the crops. From 5 
io 10 bushels per acre, it appears from high au- 
ihonty, approximates to the auAual waste. 

It shoujd not be forgotten that valuable, nay 
Indispensable as lime or marl is to the improve- 
oaent of our lands, to secure its full benefit, it must 
be connected with the manuring system and rota- 
tion of crops. All experience fully establishes 
this truth, and to expect any permanent improve- 
ment in our soils under the present scourging pro- 
cess of continuous and unvarying hoe crops of corn 
%jkd cotteQ; were as idle as to expect that a patient 
prith one of his leading veins open should increase 
in health and vigor., while his life's blood is per- 
mitted to flow out. 

And in conclusion, let me say, that the time 
bas already arrived for Alabama to commence this 
improved system of husbandry, unless she is re- 
solved to go down to the lowest depth, where there 
is no lower deep of exhaustion. The sooner now 
the better. The more exhausted land is, the more 
Bostly and tedious is its reijovation. To this com- 
plexion we must come at last — a change of our 
planting system, or unremunerating crops. Our 
individual, social prosperity, not less than that of 
our noble State, urges upon us the former altera- 
tion. The examples of some of our sister States 
are encouraging and wooing us. Mr. Ruffin says 



that since 1828, by marling and rotation of crops, 
in Eastern Virginia, (of which system he can 
proudly say, magna pars /ui, et aucior,) individual 
estates have increased in value ten fold, and the 
assessed value of lands in that part of the State, 
while not more than one twentieth part of them 
has realized the benefits, has increased to the 
amount of thirty millions of dollars. And further, 
that when the benefits of this beneficent system 
shall have embraced one third or one half of this 
portion of Virginia, the increase in individual and 
public wealth will be estimated by hundreds of 
millions. 

You, my dear sir, have embarked in the noble 
and patriotic enterprize of urging on the agricul- 
turists of our State, this great, good work of an 
improved and improving husbandry, and that you 
may realize your highest visions, your most cher- 
ished hopes, is the sincere wish of 
Your friend and ob't s'vt, 

ISAAC CRO0M. 
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From the New Y«Mrk Tribuno. 

CHEMISTRY AND AGRICULTURE, WITH 
LIEBIG'S STATEMENT. 

Prof. J. J. Mapes, in the forthcoming number 
of his Working larmer, gives thfi following sum- 
ming up of the great elemental truths of Agricul- 
tural Chemistry, which he introduces as follows : 
The following is from one of Liebig's familiar Let- 
ters on Chemistry, - and is a synopsis of all tbe 
knowledge of the present day in relation to Agn- 
cultural chemistry^ so much of which had its ori- 
igin in the original writings of the great chemist. 

He stands forth now the reviewer of himself, 
and gives us, in the most laconic manner, almost 
in adage-like form, the very rudiments of our 
knowledge, and this, too, posted np with: a}], the 
improvements and observations of the day. 

Let those writers who have waddled to and 
from his precepts, review their apostacy and be 
chastened for their want of eonsisteney, by read- 
ing the following. 

We present it to our readers as the best paper 
on Scientific Agriculture we have ever seen. We 
recommend that it be studied hy rote, and that its 
truths form the basis of their after-investigation. 
We feel proud of belonging to a profession, the 
merits of which should call forth from so great a 
mind so great an effort. We hail it as a declara- 
tion of independence for Scientific Agriculture. 
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Witli modesty we would endorse it, and with a 
full acknowledgement of our^inability to equal the 
great original, still we fearlessly throw the gaunt- 
let to those who would wish to attack the doctrines 
contained in the following paper. 

Let the calumniators of Liebig find in this, 
his maturest effort, aught that will not cause them 
to blush when they attempt to villify their great- 
est benefactor. We heg of our readers to study it 
line by line, and when they comprehend it all, 
with such clearness as we hope they may at a sin- 
gle careful reading, they will find that they have 
a grammar of their art, a foundation on which ev- 
ery obser\'ant agriculturist may build a rationale 
which will accord with practical truth ; and des- 
pite the sophistry of those who would rob the great 
original of his due credit, this letter will live so 
long as language has a property to recommend it. 



J. J. M. 



LIEBIG'S SYNOPSIS. 



In the immense yet unlimited expanse of the 
ocean, the animal and vegetable kingdom are mu- 
tually dependent upon, and successive to each 
other. The animals obtain their constituent ele- 
ments from the plants, and restore them to the 
water in their original fonn, when they again serve 
as nourishment to a new generation of plants. 
The oxygen which marine animals withdraw in 
their respiration from the air, dissolved in sea- 
water, is returned to the water by the vital pro- 
cesses of sea-plants ) the air is richer in oxygen 
than atmospheric air, containing 82 to 33 per cent ; 
while the latter contains only 21 per cent. Oxy- 
gen, also, combines with the products of the putre- 
laction of dead animal bodies, changes their carbon 
into carbonic acid, their hydrogen into water, and 
their nitrogen assumes again the form of ammonia. 
Thus we observe in the ocean a circulation takes 
place without the addition or subtraction of any 
element, unlimited in duration, although limited 
in extent, inasmuch as in a confined space the 
jxourishment of plants exists in a limited quantity. 
We well know that marine plants cannot derive a 
supply of humus for their nourishment through 
their roots. Look at the great sea-tang, the fucus 
gigantius. This plant, according to Cook, reaches 
a height of 360 feet, and a single specimen, with 
its immense ramifications, nourishes thousands 
of marine animals, yet its root is a small body, no 
larger tha^ the fist. What nourishment can this 
draw from a naked rock, upon the surface of which 
there is no perceptible change ? It is quite obvi^ 
ous that these plants require only a hold — ^a fast- 
ening to prevent a change of place — as a coun- 
terpoise to their specific gravity, which is less than 
that of the medium in which they float. That 
medium provides the necessary nourishment, and 
presents it to the surface of every part of the plant. 
Sea-water contains not only carbonic acid and am- 
monia; but the alkaline and earthy phosphates, 



and carbonates, required by these plants for their 
growth, and which we alwaj's find as constituents 
of their ashes. 

All experience demonstrates that the conditions 
of 'the existence of marine plants are the same 
which are essential to terrestrial plants, but the 
latter do not live, like sea-plants, in a medium 
which contains all their elements, and surrounds 
with appropriate nourishment every part of their 
organs ; on the contrary, they require two media, 
of which one, namely the soil, contains those es- 
septial elements which are absent from the medi- 
um surrounding them, that is, the atmosphere. 
Is it possible that we could ever be in doubt re- 
specting the office which the soil and its compo- 
nent parts subserve in the existence and growth 
of veget^ibles ? that there should have been a time 
when the mineral elemcuts of plants were not re- 
garded as absolutely essential to their vitality. 
Has not the same circulation been observed on the 
surface of the earth which we have just contem- 

«;ed in the ocean, the same incessant change, 
urbance and restitution of equilibriums ? Ex- 
perience in agriculture shows that the production 
of vegetables on a certain surface increases with 
the supply of certain matters, originally parts of 
the soil, which had been taken up from it by plants 
— the excrement of man and animals. These are 
nothing more than matters derived from vegetable 
food, which, in the vital processes of animals, or 
after their death, assume again the form under which 
they originally existed as parts of the soil. 

Now, we know that the atmosphere contains 
none of these substances, and therefore can replace 
none ; and we know that their removal from a soil 
destroys its fertility, which may be restored and 
increased by a new supply. Is it possible, after 
so many decisive investigations into the origin of 
the elements of animals and vegetables, the use of 
alkalies, of lime and the phosphates, any doubt 
can exist as to the principles upon which a rational 
agriculture depends ? Can the art of agriculture 
be based upon anything but the restitution of a 
disturbed equilibrium ? Can it be imagined that 
any country, however rich and fertile, with a flour- 
ishing commerce, which, for centuries, exports its 
produce in the shape of grain and cattle, will main- 
tain its fertility, if the same commerce does not 
restore, in some form of manure, those elements 
which have been removed from the soil, and which 
cannot be replaced by the atmosphere ? Must not 
the same fate await every country which has actu- 
ally befallen the once prolific soil of Virginia, now 
in many parts no longer able to grow its former 
staple productions, wheat and tobacco ? In the 
large towns of England, the produce both of Bng- 
glish and foreign agriculture is largely consumed ; 
elements of the soil indispensable to plants do not 
return to the fields ; contrivances resulting from 
the manners and the customs of the English peo- 
ple, and peculiar to them, render it diflicult, per- 
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haps impossible, to collect the enormous quantity 
of phospb^teS; which are daily, as solid and liquid 
excrements, catried into the rivers. 

These phosphates; although present in the soil 
in the smallest quantity, axe its most important 
mineral constituents. It was observed that many 
English fields, exhausted in that maqner, immedi- 
ately doubled their products, as if by miracle, when 
dressed with bone earth imported from the conti- 
nent. But if the export of bones from Grermany 
is continued to the extent it has hitherto reached, 
the soil must be gradually exhausted, and the ex- 
tent of our loss may be very easily estimated by 
considering that one pound of bones contains as 
much phosphoric acid as a hundred pounds of grain. 
The imperfect knowledge of nature, and the prop- 
erties and relations of matter possessed by the 
alchemists, gave rise i^ their time to an opinion 
that metals as well as plants eould be produced from 
a seed. The regular fonn» and rammifications seen 
in chrystals, they imagined to be the leaves and 
branches of plants ; and as they saw the see<|^f 
plants grow, producing K>ot, stem and leaves, and 
again blossoms, fruit and seed, apparently without 
recovering any supply of appropriate material, they 
deemed it worthy of jealous enquiry to discover the 
seed of gold, and the earth necessary for its devel- 
opement. If the metal seeds were once obtained, 
might they not entertain hopes of their growth ? 
Such ideas could only be entertained when nothing 
was known of the atmosphere, and its participation 
with the earth in administering to the vital pro- 
cesses of plants ai^d aiiimals, 

Modem Chemistry, indeed, prodnces the ele- 
ments of water, and, combining them, forms water 
anew, but it does not create those elements — it de- 
rives them from water; the new-formed, artificial 
water has been water before. Many of our farm- 
ers are like the alchemists of old ; they are search- 
ing for the miraculous seed — ^the means which, 
without any further supply of nourishn^ei^t to a 
soil scarcely rich enough to be sprinkled with in- 
diginous plants, shall produce crops of grain a hun- 
dred fold. The experience of centuries, na^, thou- 
sands of years, is insufficient to guard men against 
these fallacies ; our only security from these and 
similar absurdities must be derived from a correct 
knowledge of scientific principles. In the first pe- 
riod of natural philosophy, organic life was sup- 
posed to be denved from water only ; but we now 
know that other elements must be supplied by the 
earthy if plants are to thrive and multiply. The 
amount of materials contained in the atmosphere, 
suited to the nourishment of plants, is limited; but 
it must be abundantlv sufficient to cover the whole 
surface of the earth with a rich vegetation. Under 
the tropics, and in those parts of our globe where 
the most genial conditions of fertility exist — a suit- 
able soil, a moist atmosphere and a high tempera- 
ture — ^vegetation is scarcely limited by space ; and 
where the soil is wanting; it is gradually supplied 



by the decaying leaves, bark and Aie branches of 
plants. It is evident that there is no deficiency 
of atmospheric nourishment for plants in those re- 
gions, nor are these wanting in our own cultivated 
fields ; all that the plants require for their devel- 
opement is conveyed to them through the incessant 
motion of the atmosphere. 

The air between the tropics contains no more 
than that of the arctic zones; and yet how differ- 
ent is the amount of produce of an equal surface 
of land in the two situations I This is easily ex* 
plained. All the plants of tropical climates,' the 
old and wax palms, the sugar-cane, &c., contain 
only a small quantity of the elements of the blood 
necessary to the nutrition of animals, as compared 
with our cultivated plants. The tubers of the |kh 
tato in Chili, its native country, where the plan* 
resembles a shrub, if collected from an acre of land 
would scarcely suffice to maintain an Irish family 
for a single day. The result of cultivation in thosei 
plants which serve as food, is to produce in them 
those constituents of the blood. In the absence of 
the elements essential to these in the soil, starchy 
sugar and woody fibre are perhaps formed ; but no 
vegetable fibrine, albumen or caseine. If we in- 
tend to produce, on a given surface of soil, more 
of these latter matte^^ than the plant can obtain 
from the atmosphere, or receive from the soil of 
the same surface in its normal and uncultivated statCj^ 
must create an artificial atmosphere, and add the we 
needed elements to the soil. The nourishment 
which must be supplied in a given time to difierent - 
plants, in order to admit a free and unimpeded 
growth, is very unequal. On pure sand, on ca]. 
careous soil, on naked rocks, oi^ly a few genera of 
plants prosper^ and these are for the most part per- 
ennial plants. They require for their slow growtf^ 
only such minute quantities of mineral snbstancea 
as the soil can furnish^ which may be totally bar* 
ren for o^her species. 

Annua), and especially summer plants, grow 
and attain their perfection in a comparatively iSiort 
time ; they therefore do not prosper on a soil whidi 
is poor in those mineral substances necessary to 
their developement^ To obtain a maximum in 
height in the short period of their existence^ the 
nourishment contained in ^e atmosphere is net 
sufficient. If the end of cultivation is to be ob- 
tained, we must create in the soil an artificial at- 
mosphere of carbonic acid and ammonia ; and this 
surplus of nourishment, which the leaves cannot 
appropria,te from the air, must be taken up by the 
corresponding organs, that is, the roots, from the 
soil. But the ammonia, together with the carbon- 
ic acid, are alone insufficient to become part of a 
plant destined to the nourishment of animals. In 
the absence of the alkalies, the phosphate and oth- 
er earthy salts, no vegetable fibrine — ^no vegetable 
caseine can be formed. The phosphoric acid of 
the phosphate of lime,indin)ensable to the ceralia 
and other vegetables in the K>nnation of their 8eed| 
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18 separated as an excrement ita great quantities, 
by md rme and bark of ligneous plants- How 
dmerent are thetayergreen plants, the oleaginous 
plants, the mosses, the ferns and the pines, from 
our annual grasses, the ceralia and the leguminous 
vegetables r The former, at every time of day 
during winter and summer, obtain carbon through 
their leaves, by absorbing carbonic a«id, which is 
not furnished by the barren soil on which they 
grow ', water is also absorbed and retained by their 
coriaceous or fleshy leaves with great force. They 
lose very little by evaporation, compared with 
other plants. 

On' the other hand, how very small is the quan- 
tity of mineral substances wmch they withdraw 
from the soil during their almost constant growth 
in one year, in comparison with the quantity which 
one erop of wheat of equal weight receives m three 
months 1 It is by means of moisture that plants 
reoeive the necessary alkalies and salts from 
the soil. In dry summers a 'phenomenon is ob- 
0erved, which, when the importance of mineral 
elements to the life of a plant waa unknown, could 
not be explained. The leaves of plants first de- 
veloped and perfected, and therefore nearear the 
surfBce of the soil, shrivel up and become yellow, 
lose their vitality and fall off while the plant is in 
an active state of growth, without any visible cause. 
This phenomenon is not seen in moist years, nor 



water: Carrots, pumpkins, peas, &c., are frequent- 
ly thus di&eased, when, after dry weather, the plant 
being near its full growth, the soil is.moistened by 
short showers, followed again by dry weathere 
The rapid evaporation carries off the water absorb- 
ed by the root, and thus leaves the salts in the 
plants in a far greater quantity than it can assimr 
ilate. These salts effloresce upon the surface of 
the leaves, and, if they are herbaceous and juicy, 
produce an effect upon them as if they had been 
watered with a solution containing a greater quan- 
tity of salts than their organism can bear. Of 
two plants of the same species, this disease befalls 
that which is nearest its perfection; if one should 
have been planted later, or be more backward in 
its development, the same external cause which 
destroys the one will contribute to the growth of 
the other. 



the Hortleiiltarift. 

TREATMENT OF WOODS, 

BT WM. H. fiOOTT, ADRIAN, MICH. 

No branch of agricultural industry is of greater 
importance than the forest in all its appliances. In 
most of the States the question now is not how the 
woodlands shall be most speedily cleared of the 



Sremature decay is now obvious. The perfectly 
eveloped leaves absorb continually carbonic acid 
and ammonia from the atmosphere, which are con- 
verted into elements of new leaves, buds and shoots ; 
but tiiis metamorphosis cannot be effected without 
the aid of the alkalies and other mineral sub- 
stanoes. If the soil is moist, the latter are contin- 
ually supplied to an adequate amount, and the plant 
retams its lively green color ; but if- this supply 
ceases from a want of moisture to dissolve the min- 
eral elements, a separation takes place in the plant 
itself. The mineral constituents of the juice are 
withdrawn from the leaves already formed, and 
are used for the formation of the young shoots ; 
and as soon aa the seeds are developed, the vitali- 
ty of the leaves completely ceases. These with- 
ered leaves contain only minute traces of solu- 
ble salts, while the buds and shoots are very rich 

in them. 

On the other hand, it has been observed that 
where a soil is too highly impregnated with solu- 
ble saline materials, these are separated upon the 
surface of the leaves. This happens to culinary 
vegetables especially, whose leaves become covered 
with a white crust. In consequence of these exu- 
dations, the plant sickens, its organic activity de- 
creases, its growth is disturbed ; and if this state 
continue long, the plant dies. This is most fre- 



ically answered, with the smallest inroad upon the 
standing timber ? Even in our new States, a good 
^'wood lot'^ is often considered the most valuable 
on the farm. 

Two questions are involved in the preservation 
of these forests : How may the uses of building 
material and fuel be economized ? How far may 
the products of the soil be increased and improved 
in quality, by proper management ? 

With the greatly improved methods of genen^ 
ting heat for domestic and manufacturing uses, 
not more than half the amount of fuel is required 
now that was consumed ten years ago. Iron and 
glass are fast gaining ground where strength is 
more needed than bulk, and where durability is 
an important consideration. 

I do not wish to discuss the economies of wood 
after it has been taken from the forest. How 
much and what quality of wood may be taken from 
woodland, consistent with the least deterioration 
of the permanent value of the forest, is a question 
that more immediately concerns the land owner. 
The oak is the most valuable of all our woods. It 



quently seen in folia«oous plants, the large sur- « j.^r j j • * * *i,« 

faces of which evaporate considerable quantities of is the most generally diffused, and is put to tbe 
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greatest nuihbcr of good uses. It is well known 
that the most valuable timber is that which has 
attained its growth with most light and air. The 
Wagoh-makcr takes care to combine toughness and 
durability, by selecting his timber from trees of 
.^'secotid growth/' or from trees of first growth that 
Irom infancy have stood alon^ or far apart; Ac- 
ting on this hint, we would cull out first such of the 
t)ak8 as are unsound, giving those thdt are left 
Xiiore light and air. It is a fact in vegetable physi- 
ology^ that motion facilitates circulation, and that 
young trees confined to stakes do not form their 
foodies so rapidly as when left to the moving in- 
fluences of the breeze. The thinning should be 
carefully efiected too ; for the sudden exposure of 
the body of a tree to the light, after it has been 
shielded for centuries from the rays of the sun, is 
frequently fatal to it. The growth of a tree that 
has always been closely hemmed in and guarded by 
its fellows, has a form so different from one of the 
same species that has sprung up and come to ma- 
turity in the open ground, that the identity would 
ficaroely be recognized. Thus, the black walnut 
in the forest, is a tall, fine>looking and naked 
shaft, with often but a few short branches at its 
top ; while in the open field it grows low, round 
and spreading. I have often recommended the 
whitewood for the avenue, or as a very fit tree for 
private grounds, and have almost as often been 
asked if that tall, naked tree, out of which so much 
lumber is made, could be beautiful. Here let me 
say that the very general ignorance which exists 
of the difference of pent up forest trees and those 
that have had full exposure, is the great reason 
vhy ornamental trees for transplanting are so sel- 
dom chosen from many of the more common forest 
Tarietics. How often does the woodman's axe itch 
for contact with the tall, naked column of the white 
ash, whose tempting softness is destined to be un- 
til he shall have disposed of some harder but less 
valuable tree. As a lawn tree, that white ash be- 
comes short and round, close and symmetrical. 

The experiments of hundreds, in attempts to de- 
velope the sylvan beauties of wildwood, have failed 
from sudden and indiscriminate thining. I have 
seen the fruits of it on my own ground. A nar- 
row belt of forest, composed of oak, linden, hicko' 
ry and elm, was left a few years ago on the front 
of a sloping field. Noble old oaks bome of them 



were while.standing in the thick forest. I have 
hoped that exposure to the light would force them 
to throw out branches from their naked bodiefl, 
and that some of these days a pretty grove ifr^ould 
be the result, as many more sound trees of a youiig- 
er growth were left as body guards to shielcl their 
stems. These younger have done their duty Veil; 
but the old ones struggle on from year to year, and 
refuse to be comforted by the youthful family 
around them. Some of them have thrown out a 
few weakly branches, but as niany more look as if 
beginning to decay. I shall, after all, look to the 
second growth for my permanent and most beauti- 
ful shades: !rhe difficulty in my case ^aa that tli« 
wood was too suddenly thinned. Two-thirds <^ 
the large trees had been cut out of the belt nearly 
at once, judging from the appearance of the stumps, 
and all the trees on either side. 

Owners of wood lots do not attach sufflcieflt im- 
portance to the nut-bearing trees. It will not be 
very many years before the hickory, black-walnat 
and chestnut will have become so scarce as to pos- 
sess a value, for the fruit they might produce, 
quite exceeding that of most orchard trees. But 
a small portion of the hickory trees in foiesti 
where this is the prevailing tree, bear well, if at aU. 
The good bearers should be saved atld cherished. 
There is so much difference, too, in the quality of 
the nuts — neai'ly as much as in the fiiiit of a seed- 
ling apple orchard — ^that great care should be ta- 
ken in selecting the trees to be spared the axe. 
Some claim to be able to judge of the character of 
the nut by the number of leaflets in a leaf. I do 
not know how far this test may be relied on. 

In forest labor, there is quite too little attention 
paid to the fact that some trees are impatient of 
removal, and that such should be cherished on 
their natal soil. The hickory, for instance, is very 
difficult to transplant. Indeed, I do not recollect 
ever to have seen one of the common size for street 
planting, live long after removal. We should act 
upon the hint, and encourage it to give us the 
greatest possible beauty in the place where it ger- 
minated. Few of our Western farmers realize 
that they have been guilty of any great barbarity 
when they have ^ ^cleared" their last field without 
having left a hickory upon the farm. With this 
tree, utility and beauty go so hand in hand, that 
such wanton destruction is quite inexcusable. For 
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beauty and thrift, .there arc few round-headed 
trees equalling the hickory. 

Thorough draining will much improve a forest, 
not only in the increased growth of the trees, but 
in the greater comfort of getting about in it. All, 
or nearly all woods are closer and firmer on a dry 
than on a wet soil. Often the vegetable matter 
that forest ditches afford would pay vei'y well for 
the trouble of cutting them; and it will generally 
be found that these drains will effect quite as 
favorable a change in the forest crop as in the 
field crop, though their influence would not be 
perceived so immediately. 

It is becoming an object in the older States to 
make forests for timber. On sandy soils, and 
such as compose the western prairies, the locust 
grows so rapidly that it soon arrives at a size profi- 
table for many uses. On a moderately rich, san- 
dy soil, the yellow or seed locust, if not sown too 
thick, is large enough at eight years old to make 
good fence posta, and would do very well for the 
rails of a post and rail fence. The sprouting pro- 
J)ensity of this tree precludes all necessity of re- 
planting. The character of the locust for durabil- 
ity is such that, if possible to get, it would be very 
generally used for railroad ties. A prairie or New 
England farmer could hardly make a surer pro- 
vision for his children, than to make a locust plan- 
tation of a portion of the land he holds in reserve 
for them. 

Now, Mr. Editor, these thoughts are intended 
more as suggestive of a great deal that should be 
said on forest culture, than for any intrinsic value 
t)f their own ; and I hope they may be the means 
of calling out more familiar pens. 



CIRCULAR. 

Dr, Cloudy Dear Sir: At a meeting called 
bv the Executive Committee of the '^Southern 
(jentral Agricultural Association, held in Macon, 
Ga.,*on the 21st of October, 1852, attended by a 
large number of the State Society of Georgia, and 
by delegates from Virginia, South Carolina, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Florida, Tennessee and Louisi- 
ana, the following resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, That the members of the Agricultu- 
ral Association of the Slave-holding States, to be 
organized as hereinafter recommended, be com- 
posed of such citizens of the same, as taking an in- 
terest in Agriculture, desire to become members 
thereof; and of delegates from State and Local Ag- 
ricultural Societies, and from States or parts of 



States. 

Resolved, That such persons as above designa- 
ted, are recommended to convene at Moiltgomerj^ 
Alabama, on the first Monday ill May ilext, and to 
organize an Agritjultural Association of the Slaye- 
holding State's, under such provisions as to them 
may appear best calculated to fulfill the purposes 
of their organization, which shall hold its meetings 
in succession in all the Slave-holding States that 
may participate in the Association. 

Resolved, That a Committee of Correspondence, 
consisting of seven, be appointed, to carry into ef- 
fect the foregoing resolutions. 

Acting under the third resolution, the under- 
signed respectfully beg your attention, arid solicit 
your co-operation and influence in promoting the 
great and important interests involved in the sub- 
jects which will engage the attenlipn of the con- 
templated assemblage in Montgomery. 

To us it is manifest that great advaiitageg may 
reasonably be e:^ected to result from periodical 
meetings of persons, or represeiltatives of persons, 
cultivating the soil of the South and West, having 
a common interest in the Institutions, Productions, 
Commerce, Manufactures and Education of the 
Planting States. 

The chief objects of such an Association would 
be, it is presumed — - 

To improve our own agriculture, yielding pecu- 
liar productioiis through the agency of a normal 
labor, requiring distinct economy, and dependent 
on a climate of its own. 

To develope the resources and unite and com- 
bine the energies of the Slave-holding States, so 
as to increase their wealthy power and dignity, as 
members of this Confederacy. 

To enlist and footer those scientific pursuits 
which reveal to us the elements and character of 
our soil, instruct iis in the presence of those mag- 
azines of fertilisers which nature has with so boun- 
tiful and considerate a hand provided for the uses 
of the industrious and the enterprizing ; and search 
out the histories and the habits of the insect tribes 
which destroy, it is believed, annually a fifth of 
our crops, and supply us with a knowledge of 
them which may enable us to guard against their 
future ravages. 

To promote the mechanic arts directly and in- 
directly ai^xiliary to agriculture, and by a gene- 
rous confidence and liberal patronage raise those 
engaged in them to a social position always the 
just reward of intelligence, industry and good 
conduct. 

To direct, as far as may be done, public senti- 
ment against the barriers which have been artfully 
raised to cut off our commercial intercourse with 
distant countries, save through such outlets as are 
supplied by Northern marts, exacting tribute upon 
what we produce and consume. 

To exert an influence in establishing a system 
of common school ingtruction which will mako 
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Ghnstians as well as scholars of our children; 
which, in arming the risibg generation with the in- 
simments of knowledge, will instruct them also in 
fiieir proper uses ; impre^ing upon them, from 
first to last, that, especially under our form of gov- 
ernment, private worth constitutes the agreeate of 
public good, and that no one can disregard his du- 
ties to those around him, without positive injury to 
himself. 

These constitute the main purposes for which we 
appeal to the individual and aggregate interests of 
the Slave-holding States to meet us in an Agricul*> 
toral ConTcntion, in Montgomery, on the 1st Mon- 
day in May )iext» Your attendtoice is respectfully 
and earnestly requested* 

W. 0. DAuNlEL, DeKalb County, 
GEO. B. GILMER, Lexington, 
THOMAS STOCKS, Greensboro,! 
J. HAMILTON COtJPER, Darien, 
JAMES M. CHAMBERS, Columbus, 
A8BUBT HULL, Athens, 
JOHN P. KING, Augusta. 



Contrast in Fabminq. — ^In a recent oonver- 
Balion with Rev. Mr. Nash, of Amherst College, 
whom our readers may recolect as the author of 
an excellent article on wheat-growing in New-Eng- 
land, he stated to ns that some of his neighbors 
grow com at a clear profit of fifty dollars an acre : 
while within the same town there are others who 
do not get enough to pay the fair cost of cultiva- 
tion. For instance, one farmer plowed in thirty 
loads of coarse stable manure upon a light sandy 
8oil| and made 46 bushels of com. The next 
year he repeated the same process with the same 
]:0Biilt. This manure, at current prices, was 
worth more than the crop. The error was in u- 
sing the wrong kind of manure for such a soil. — 
What should have been used J Upon the same 
fium and convenient to the ground planted, there 
is a large bed of peat. If this had been compost- 
ed with stable manure in the proportion of one 
load of manure to three of peat, with a sprinkle 
of salt and lime, it would have made a manure 
worth more than that from the bam yard. 



Caatents of titia Niunb«r« 



Baron Liebio, the distinguished chemist, says, 
tliat as much fiour or meal as can lie on the point 
of a table knife is more nutrious than five meas- 
nieSi or about ei|^t<Mr ten quarts of the Bavarian 
beer; and that a person who daily consumes that 
amount of beer, obtains from it in a year the ar 
mount of nutriment which thereis in a five pound 
loaf of bread^ or in three pounds of filesh. 
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N. B. — Watches, Clocks, and Jewelrj repaired in the 
best manner. 
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HlBtmy of (yoVtffA ■aini&ctiiie8. 

Of (ihe present ttctnal cODilition of the cotton 
muiafaetare m liis country, ve cannot apeak with 
entire certainty, nnlil the retnma of the censne, 
for 1850, are publiahed. We are d^cdent in de- 
tails, hnt for the fignrcs given above, derived 
flhieflj fi^m a work on Amerioan cotton rnaua- 
ftctorcB, by Eobt. H. Barrd, 1851, we can speak 
with confidence. 

Of the 2,5000,000 ootton spindles now in the 
United States, 150,000 are in the Soathem states, 
«id 100,000 in the Western. A committee of 
t)ie Hanu&ctnrere' Convention, held last year at 
Richmond, Va., stated, in their report, that there 
were 20 companies engaged in the manufacture of i 
ootton in that state, with an aggregate capital of 
♦1,800,000. Theso companies ran, when in full 
opention, 54,000 spindles, producing no yam, 
hovsver, inttr than No. 20. For some time past, 
tbwe Tii^ia mills have hul in full operation 
22,000 ^indies, at a redaction of 36 per cent on 
tha wages; 7,000 spindles three-fourths of the 
tine, »d 8,000 {4k^third of tbe tUw. The re- 
Biajndar of tha &otorise are entirely, or partioUy, 
ab^ed.* In Mvylaod, affiurs an not mutdi bet- 
tor tJun is Virginia. " Oat of 38 mUb in that 
slate," M^ Mr. BmhI, " only two are oonst^ttly 
oniAoyed; 18 work a part of the timei, and eight 

•Valrt'l CMton Splniicr, p. SS. 



are entirely idle. The total average product is 
less tiian half the capacity of the mills. In 
Rhode Island, too, we learn from a writer in the 
Scientific American, for Dec. 7, 1850, soma 70, 
out of the 130 cotton mills in that state, have 
stopped. 

These suapenwona and dcprrasions of our oot- 
tfia tnanufacturing operations are undoubtedly at- 
tributable to the following causes combined : 

1. Our present low tariff. 

2. The high price of cotton; and 

8. Out manufactoring too much coarse goods. 
Which of theso causes is the most potent, we leare 
onr readers to decide. The first trc cannot dis- 
cnsB without being drawn into tlie field of poli- 
tics. The second aSbcts Eoann&otnrea by turning 
capital into other channelB ; and the third by over- 
stocking the markets with coarse goods, and leav- 
ing our citizens dependent on other oonntrics for 
fine ones. If wo would keep the fine goods of 
other countFics out of our markets, we must man- 
ufiMture that description of goods at homo.— 
Nx)thing but an absolute prohibition of the fine 
ootton fabrics of other countries would keep them 
oat of our markets, if we did not manufacture 
tliam onrselros. If our manuiaotuTera do ttot 
supply the demand for fine &brira, they must and 
wUl oomo from abroad. The veal coarse oottons, 
and our manulaotuieis make scarcely an^hing 
else bat coarse ; and tjie consequence is, tbat the 
present supply of coarse fabrics is greater than 
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the demand — ^the markets are glutted. Mills^ 
then, are obliged to stop. We consider this the 
chief cause of the failures. The other causes 
mentioned have their weight. 

The process of calico printing by machinery is 
the last invention, and the crowning one, in the 
manufacture of cotton. Before the introduction 
of calico printing, the cotton manufacture in the 
United States was considered to be too precarious 
to justify one in an attempt to manufacture the 
finer fabrics ; but the introduction of calico prin- 
ting has placed our cotton manufactures on a per- 
manent h^sia. Our consumption of domestic cal- 
icoes is immense, and all our coarser cotton &b- 
rics have the preference in the markets of South 
America, China, Siam, the East Indies, and else- 
where, on account of their being superior in du- 
rability to those of France and England. 

The comparative idleness of our cotton factories 
is to be deplored ; but the general government 
cannot justly be charged with die present state of 
things, and it is at least questionable whether the 
evils complained of can be removed by legislation. 
To succeed, it is evident that our cotton factories 
must manufacture those fabrics most in demand. 
If, alter glutting the markets with coarse fabrics, 
they ssill continue to manufacture them, t)iey 
must expect to fail, and no legislation could help 
them. Undoubtedly a higher tariff would help 
them some, but it would not obviate the necessity 
of nuuiufitcturers adapting their &brics to the de- 
mand and supply of various marketSi 

Our cotton Manufacturers are at present much 
affected by the importations of foreign cottons.—* 
The value of cotton goods imported into this coun- 
try, after deducting the amount re-exported, wsa, 

in 

1844 $13,286,880 1848 $17,206,417 

1846 18,860,729 1849 16,182,618 

1846 12,867,422 1860 19,686,986 

During the year 1850, the value of the cotton 
goods exported from this country was $4,734,424. 

It is a curious fact in the history of the agri- 
cultural products of the earth, that cotton, which 
now yields to this country a profit of from $30 to 
$40,000,000 annually, was almost a worthless 
plant only sixty-six years ago. Mr. T. Coxe, a 
writer in Rees' Encyclopaedia, says, that in 
1786 cotton was only seen growing in ^gar- 
dcns in this counti^. Cotton crops and cotton 
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planters, at that time, were quite unknown. Not 
a single bale of cotton was exported from this 
country before 1787, that is, of this country's 
growth. We find in Smither's History of Liver- 
pool, pages 129, 153, an account of the first ex- 
portations of cotton from this country, as follows : 

1770 8 bales from New-York. 

*^ 4 bags from Virginia. 

" 8 barrels from North-Carolina. 

1784 8 bales from ** America." 

1786 6 " " " 

1786 6 



it 



tt 
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All of this cotton was from the Spanish Main, 
or the West Indies. The eight bales marked 
" America," on arriving in England, were seised, 
it being presumed that so large a quantity of cot- 
ton could not come from America. It would 
seem that as late as 1794, Mr. Jay, when making 
the tfeaty with England at that time, was not a- 
ware that any cotton, was exported from the Uni- 
ted States.* The first export of our own cotton, 
according to M'Culloch, was in 1790. It was in 
small packages, called '^pockets." 

The prices of cotton at ftrst were very hi^. — 
In Engknd, in 1789, it was 22 pence per pound. 
In America it was as follows : 



1790 14} ots. 1796.... ..8B} cts. 1802 19 cts. 

1791 26 " 1797 84 " 1808..,...19 ^ 

1792 29 " 1798 89 " 1804 20 •• 

1798 82' " 1799 44 «* 1806 28 •• 

1794 88 " 1800 28 "^ 1806 22 " 

1796 86} " 1801 44 " 1807 21} " 

From 1807 cotton decHned until 1814, when it 
was 15 cents; 1815, 21 ; 1816, 29}; 1818, 34. 
It then declined to 15 cents in 1824, and in 1825 
rose to 21 cents. It then deelined to 9} cents in 
1827, and was not over 10| until 1883, when it 
became 11 ; 1834, 13 ; and in 1835, 16}. 

The United States export more raw cotton thaa 
all the rest of the world. For the last five years 
our exports have been ajs follows : 

1W6 „ $42,787,841 

1847 68,416,848 

1848 61,898,294 

1849 ^ 66,696^887 

I860 71,984,616 

1861 oyer 100,000,000t 

Europe paid the United States, in 1860, the 
enormous sum of $71,984,616, besides what she- 
paid to other cotton-growing nations. Our home 
coesumption is, at present, 539,000 bales ; that of 

* Ufctor Of th* SaerotMT Of tlM ftMsnzsr, Doe. No. 141^ ^ 88. 
t We bare not jet the Seeretary'e retttnt--Bluai henUtn glTf it. 
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EiiglMid, 1,472,000 ; that of France, 863,000.— 
All tke rest of Europe together consume about as 
much as France. England, therefore, uses up 
more than one-half of all the cotton raised on the 
earth ; but all the people of Great Britain and 
her dependencies do not use as many manufactur- 
ed cotton goods as the people of the United States. 
Our home consumption exceeds that of all Europe. 

A. W. ELY. 



Bad and Barling. 

Silver Bluff, So., Ca. 

Silica, on the contrary, enters largely into the 
formation of the plant. It has, as I have men- 
tioned, acid properties, and combines with the al- 
kalies and alkaline earths and metals, forming salts 
of the greatest value in numerous points of view, 
which are <»illed silicates. It is the silicate of 
potash, sometimes replaced by that of soda, and 
to some extent that of time, which forms the out- 
er coating of straw, stems, stalks, &c., giving both 
strength and protection te the plant. These sili- 
cates are insoluble in water, so much so that they 
constitute the chief ingredient of. rocks. But 
that universal and inexhaustible agent, the car- 
bonic acid of the atmosphere, acting on the alka^ 
line basis of the silicates, decomposes them : 
hence the gradual breaking down of rocks under 
atmospheric influence. The presence of lime is 
also known to influence the decomposition of the 
silicates of potash and soda, and at the moment of 
decomposition, both the silica and alkali are solu- 
ble. Thus, lime aids materially in supplying 
these essential elements to plants. Whether it 
does so by its alkaline properties, or by concentra- 
ting carbonic acid, or merely by its catalytic pow- 
er, has not been settled. The silicate of lime it- 
self, when rendered soluble by the decomposing 
influence of "carbonic acid, sometimes, as I have 
stated, becomes, in their absence, a substitute for 
Ike silicates of potash and soda. It is this com- 
binatiod also, that renders light sandy lands more 
consistent, which is one of the most important ef- 
fects of lime on such lands — ^particularly on 4ke 
light uplands so extensively planted on this side 
of the Savannah, and in your county. The &ot 
is Unquestionable. It is usually reierred, as is the 
c opening of stiff lands, to the mccbuiical influence 



of the lime, but the cause assigned here, as in that 
case, is not adequate to the effect. 

The red and brown lands in your county are 
colored, as they are every where else, by iron. — 
You have no doubt observed that, after continued 
cultivation, some of the best of them cease to be- 
come productive without much apparent loss of 
vegetable mould, and are not rapidly restored ei- 
ther by rest or manure. Among other causes, this 
is owing, to a considerable extent, to the exces- 
sive oxidation of the iron in consequence of its ex- 
poseure, from plowing, to the atmo^here, whence 
it extracts oxygen, a process you see constantly 
exemplified by the rusting of old iron. ■ It be- 
comes what is called a peroxide of iron, which is 
very injurious to vegetation. Lime neutralizes all 
acids, and if put upon these lands in proper quan- 
tities, it will neutralize a portion of the acid in tbe 
iron, and convert the peroxide into a protoxide of 
iron, which, if not actually beneflcial, is a least 
harmless to plants. You have too, in some of 
your soils, the sulphuret of iron, so often taken for 
gold ore. This, on exposure to the air, absorbs 
oxygen, which produces sulphuric acid; and then 
forms the sulphate of iron or cc^peras, which is 
poisonous to plants, If lime is put on the iand it 
will arrest the accession of the sulphuric acid, thus 
formed, to the iron, and prevent the formation of 
copperas. But what is more, combining with the 
sulphuric acid itself, it forms sulphate of lime, 
commonly called plaster of paris, one of the most 
highly prized of all mineral manures, and an ele- 
ment in all, or nearly all plants. Lime has also 
the power of forming plaster in the same way when 
it comes in contact with sulphate of silicon, which 
is supposed to exist in all soils. It combines also 
with sulphuric acid, arising from vegetable decon^ 
position or any other source, and produces this val« 
uable salt. 

The sulphate of lime, called also gypsum, as 
well as plaster of paris, must exist to some extent 
in all soils, as it is found in almost all plants.— 
But, like the carbonate of lime, it is seldom to be 
detected by chemical tests. It may also be elim<^ 
inated from unknown combinations by the vital 
action of the growing plant. But in the way I 
have mentioned, it will undoubtedly bo fbamed Ia 
greater abundance in all soils, by the ^pplioatioB 
of lime. Sulphuric acid itself is often used as a ma- 
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nnre, but experience has fully established the fact, 
that it is of little value except on calcareous soils ; 
and what is more remarkable, that sulphate of 
lime will also act with far greater effect on limed 
land. I rolled the cotton seed in it, previously to [ 
planting them, and thus applied it at the rate of 
only one peck of the plaster per acre. I am sat- 
isfied that the product, on the few acres to which 
it was applied, was one third greater than on sim- 
ilar adjoinidg land, marled also, but not plastered. 
I anticipate, therefore, the greatest benefit from 
the use of plaster after marl. I should remark, 
however, that it has not been found invariably 
)>eneficial even on limed lands. In England, and 
on our coast, south of Long Island, little advan- 
tage has been derived from it. Two probable 
causes have been assigned for this : the influence 
of 0ea air, which has not been satisfactorily ex- 
plained, and the probability that the lands in the 
regions mentioned have derived a sufficiency of 
gypsnm already from the sulphuret of iron, or 
other sources. Very little is required for plants : 
one peek per acre applied to the moistened seed 
will probably have as much effect, for one year at 
' least, as any other quantity. In the last dry seas- 
tm H had, on my land, double the effect of a bushel 
sown broadcast. Five to ten bushels are sometimes 
applied. 

Phosphate of Lime is even more esteemed for a 
manure than the Sulphate. It is sometimes call- 
ed the " Earth of Bones," as bones contain over 
50 per cent, of this salt. Being less abundant 
than sulphate of lime, it is much more costly. — 

Bones are transported across the Atlantic to Eng- 
land, to be used as manure. Several hundred 
vessels are now engaged solely in transporting 
bones from various parts of the world to England. 
This phosphate is also an essential constituent of 
plants, though rarely to be detected in soils. But 
phosphorib acid, like sulphuric, arises from vege- 
table decomposition, from phosphuret of silicon, 
and perhaps other sources. If lime be present in 
Hie soil to fix it, not only is the vital action of the 
• plant relieved from producing it, but much is prob- 
-ably saved that would otherwise be lost. The 
tAft of eotton seed contains considerably more of 
thU acid than bones do, and hence the immense 
voixia of this seed as a manure. But its effects 
«re ]fV0Tdrbially transient. With lime in the soil 



sufficiently abundant to fix the phosphoric acid, 
cotton seed would be a manure almost as perma- 
nent as bones. But to detail all the operations of 
lime in the soil, in assisting to prepare food for 
plants out of the vegetable and mineral substan- 
ces — which compose it — ^would require me to write 
a much longer letter than you would read with pa- 
tience. I have touched on the most prominent 
only. The general consequences, however, which 
follow, and which are regarded as arising peculiar- 
ly from its applications to land, require to be 
glanced at. 

By opening stiff land, it renders it more per- 
meable to the air, and more subject to atmospher- 
ic influence, while its surplus water more readily 
escapes. Quick-lime, when saturated, holds more 
water than common clay, such as yours, but yields 
it more readily to heat, and is therefore of great 
use in drying damp lands and rendering them 
warmer. But it does not give up its water so 
promptly as sand, and therefore renders that more 
retentive of moisture. In fact. Marl containing 
50 per cent, of carbonato of lime, and the residue 
chiefly fine sand, will absorb more water than the 
common clay of your lands, and retain it as long. 
During the extreme drought last year, at one time, 
the plow turned up dry dirt in a field of mine 
marled that year at 100 bushels per acre, and not 
yet sufficiently mixed in the soil, while several 
days later, without intervening rain in a soil e- 
qually sandy and having less vegetable matter, 
but marled four years ago with 200 bushels per 
acre, earth quite moist was turned up at the same 
depth. You will readily perceive and appre- 
ate the value of marl in this respect. 

By rapidly natiu*alizing the noxiona, and vivi- 
fying the good properties of the subsoil brought 
up in breaking land, lime enables the farmer to 
deepen his soil more speedily and without risk. — 
Mr. Euffin's experience confirming ^e theoiy, is 
decisive on this point ; mine, so far as it goes, ill 
to the same effect. Lime undoubtedly haateiis 
the maturity of crops. Writers abroad state that 
it advances them a fortnight Before seeing these 
statements, my observation of my. own crops had 
led me to the same conclusion. Two weeks gain- 
ed to the cotton plant is equivalent to a degsec of 
latitude — a very material gain to us. 

It is also stated on good authority, that lime in 
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land improves the qxidliti/ of every cultivatedcrop, 
a&d that it has the effect of increaeing the fruit in 
proportion to the weed. It is well known, that 
while the straw, stalks, &c. of plants, contain more 
of the carbonates, the seeds contain more of the 
phosphates. If the application of carbonate of 
lime increases the fruit more than it does the stalk, 
its indirect influence in producing phosphates is 
greater and more important than has been gener- 
ally supposed, and its value is enhanced in a cor- 
responding degree. It is siiid also to extirpate 
many noxious weeds. However this may be, I 
can testify that it gives great luxuriance to the 
growth of all the grasses with which our crops are 
infested. This, to the mere com and cotton plan- 
ter, may be no recommendation of it. I will state, 
however, that in a field planted in cotton in 1844 
and jested last year, which usually produces a 
heavy crop of hog-weed, when turned out, there 
came up, although it had not been plowed at all, 
an uncommonly fine growth of crow-foot ; which 
I can only account for from its having been marl- 
ed. The part longest marled had the best crow- 
foot. 

Lime is thought in England to prevent smut in 
wheat — to destroy many injurious insects — to pre- 
serve sheep pastured on land after its use from rots 
and foot-rot — and it is every where regarded as 
improving the healthfulness of drained lands. In 
short, it is now generally agreed, not only by sci- 
entific men, but by the best and most experienced 
formers in every part of the world where it has 
been properly tested, that '' Lime is the basis of all 
good husbandry," — in which opinion I fully and 
cordially concur. 



From tbe Aneriean Famor. 

Natcltlve Talne of Oat-Hay. 

The following letter upon the above subject, 
from the pen of the late professor Norton, will be 
feuiid full of interest, and not the less so that its 
lamented author has passed into another state of 
existence; for though he bleeps now with his fath- 
ers, his writings were so marked by good sense 
and true philosophy, that the intelligent mind 
found in them pleasure as well as profit- At the 
time this letter was first published we read it with 
feelings of approbation, and cut it out for inser- 
tion, but have been hitherto prevented from doing 
so owing to the press of matter upon our pages. 



As the time for seeding oats will be coming on a 
pace, we seize the present occasion as an auspi- 
cious one, to give it publicity, and call the atten- 
tion of our readers to it. Professor Norton, as 
many of our readers know, was a gentleman of 
profound learning as an Agricultural chemist, ad- 
ded to which, he was passionately devoted to the 
science from a conscious belief in the vast bene, 
fits it was calculated to confer upon the agriculture 
of his country, and hence gave to every subject he 
discussed a thorough investigation. Therefore, 
the opinions and facta of such a man are the more 
valuable. 

The letter originally appeared in the Albany 
Cultivator. 

On the Nntritive Value of Oat-Bay. 

Analytical Laboratory, Yale Colleo, ) 
New Haven, Conn. July, 1850. j 

Eds. Cultivator: — ^In the January No. of 
the Journal of Agriculture, published by the 
Highland and Ag. Soc. of Scotland, I notice an 
article "on Oat Hay, and the relative nutritive 
value of oats cut green and cut fully ripe," by 
Dr. A. Voeleker, Prof, of Chemistry in the Royal 
Ag. College at Cirencester. The subject is one 
which has long interested me, and I call attention 
the more readily to the statements made here, in- 
asmuch as Dr. Yoelcker is an old friend, in whose 
results I have much confidence. We have work- 
ed together in the Laboratory of Mulder, where 
he was first assistant, and I am sure that he will 
benefit the cause of agricultural science, now that 
his whole energies are devoted to it. 

The idea of cutting grain while yet quite green, 
and of making it into hay in the same manner as 
grass, is not by any means entirely novel. Expe- 
riments of an imperfect nature have been made be- 
fore the present ones, with this same end in view. 
Some of these have perfectly suooeeded, while oth- 
ers have, if not unsnooessful, been at least leu 
striking in their sucoess. We have needed in the 
occurrence of these nnsatis&ctory experin^^ti, 
some general principles upon which to reeondle 
them if possible, or at least discover the scarce of 
error, or by means of which we might more folly 
attain our object of inquiry. We need also the 
union of scientific with practical knowledge. Up- 
on this subject, in order to the certain detennin*- 
tionof many point«, I will copy two or three sen- 
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tcnccs from Dr. Voelcker's paper. 

'* On the other hand, I am convinced that prac- 
tical men will remain in the dark on many of the 
most important points of agriculture so long as 
they despise the aid of chemistry, and persist in 
solving inquiries connected with agriculture by 
mere blind experimentising ; By experiments I 
mean made without plan, or anything clearly de- 
fined and distinctly understood. K those engaged 
in such random trials will bear in mind that na- 
ture does not give a precise answer to an indistinct 
<j[ucstion ; and if they would be candid enough to 
believe, in all cases in which an experiment has 
failed to onswer thoir expectations, that the expe- 
riment itself, or the anticipated result, must be 
false in principle, and that consequently the fault 
is their own, and not on the part of nature — a 
great deal of good would be effected- Unfortu- 
nately, however, most men are as quick in con- 
demning the value of the materials used in a bung- 
ling experiment as they are eager to praise and 
enthusiastic in recommending every result when 
the experimenter has some kind of theoretical no- 
tion in his head with which the experiment can be 
9iiade to tally, the case is still worse. In this way 
a great deal of harm has been done, and the pro- 
gress of scientific agriculture retarded instead of 
advanced." 

There is much of sound practical sense in the 
above remarks, and every person who has studied 
over the numerous unproffitable and wearisome 
discussions, which fill up many of our agricultural 
papers, will fully appreciate it. It is for want of 
knowledge as to what they are about, that the con- 
tradictory results of most experimenters are to be 

ascribed. 

In the present case. Dr. Vocclcker seems to 

have hapily united science with sound practical 

"inews, and we consequently have intelligible and 

reliable statements from him. 

The first point to which attention was directed, 

regarded the proportion of water contained in the 

straw and grain of the ripe and unripe oat respee^ 

tively ; both samples being of the same variety and 

taken from the same field. As might have been 

expected^ the green oats contained most water; 

ihis is shown by the following table : 

OATS FVLLTmiPB. 



OATS CUT GBEKN. 

53«30 28.66 65.43 84.56. 

I have taken the mean of the various results 
given, as some discrepancy appears in the sin^e 
determinations. By this table, several general 
conclusions are indicated — 

1. That the proportion of water in the unripe 
plant is greatest. 

2. That the proportion of the dry straw in the 
unripe plant is greatest. 

3. That when the plant is dry, the grain bears 
a lai^er proportion to the straw than would have 
been imagined ; being, even in the green plant, 
more than one-third of the whole weight, and in 
the dry plant nearly one half. 

The next step taken by Dr. Voelcker, was to 
determine the nutritive value of his several sam- 
ples. In this case regard was had only to the 
amount of nitrogen contained in them, that being 
considered the most important ingredient, in esti- 
mating any particular variety of nutritious food. 
He calls the body in oats which contains nitro- 
gen, by the general name of protein ; this name 
applying to a class of bodies that contain about as 
much nitrogen, and that arc aliovt as nutrious, as 

lean meat when it is dry. 

The proportions, or per eentages of protein ob- 
tained by Dr. Voelcker were as follows r 

I. 0AT8 FITLLT RIPB — ^XBAK BBSrLTS, 

Grain, 15^89 pr. ct. of protein compounds, 
StraW) 



8,4 



of 



II. OATS CUT GKXS5. 

Grain, 17.87 pr. et. of protein compoundff. 
Straw, 11.01 " of ** " 



PIr isntage of Waters Proportion of Straw to Grain. 

Straw. Grain, Dry Straw. Grain. , ixi. i. xi. i. j ^a aa..:^^^ 

f^.48 30.W S7.56 46.45. I the unripe oats, although they had not attainea 



Mo. n. was cut when the stalk and leaf were 
yet quite green, and the grain milky, but fnlly 
formed. They were cut at the same time, the 
green oats having been sown about one month la- 
ter than the others. 

The conclusions to be drawn from the above re- 
sults are not only extremely interesting in a m- 
entific point of view, but are of much practkal 
importance. 

1. We see in comparing the numbers in the 
ripe and unripe straw, that the latter contains Zi 
per ot. more nitrogen than the former. 

2. That the unripe grain also contains more ni- 
trogen; this may seem a very strange result, but 
may be explained when we consider the fact, that 
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their full bulk, had received most of their nitro- 
genooB compounds, and ihat the after increase 
while ripening, must haye consisted mainly in an 
accumulation of starch, and other non-nitroge- 
nous bodies. 

In addition to the facts established by these a- 
nalyses, it is to be borne in mind, that the unripe 
straw is also much richer in starch, gum, sugar 
and other compounds of the same nature, all of 
them both nutritious and easily digestible, but 
which are for the most part in ripening, gradually 

converted into woody fibre. 

Here too, the larger quantity of water, which 

has been already shown to exist in the unripe 
straw, is to be brought into the account. This 
water helps to render the food more soluble, and 
more easily digestible by the animal. We find 
then an equal weight of the unripe straw and grain, 
contains vrwre nitrogen, more sugar and gum, and 
also more water ; so that while it is more nutri- 
tiouSj it is also at the same time more easily assim- 
ilated and digested by the animal. This last is a 
point of more importance than is usually imagined. 
Of two kinds of food containing equal quantities 
of nirogen, one may be vastly superior in its ef- 
fects when fed, and this simply because it can be 

readily digested; a large portion of the other may 
even pass through the body unaltered. 

Dr. Voelcker gives, in addition to his theoreti- 
cal results, two letters from farmers who have seen 
oat hay tried. One of them says, " that when 
cut fine, oat hay goes one-fourth farther than if 
the oats and straw had been allowed to ripen." 

In many parts of the country, it is very diffi- 
cult to produce good grass for cutting; but easy to 
g^w quite tolerable oats, at least so for as bulk of 
straw and appearance of head is concerned. The 
grain may not fill out well if allowed to stand, but 
still would serve a good purpose as fodder when 
cut green and made into hay. There is no loss 
of the grain by shelling when cut in this way, and 
the hay would be highly relished by stock. 

I have no doubt but the same system would do 
well in the case of rye, or other grains ; hay made 
from them would also be exceedingly nutrative. — 
The facts given in the report of Dr. Voelcker, are 
quite sufficient to warrant my calling attention to 
this subject, and recommending experiments in 
such districts as feel the need of good winter fod- 
der, and this of a variety that can be obtained 
without great expense. John P. Norton. 



From Uie WMtcra Plow-Boy. 

Education of the FaimenH-OoDeges, 8cg. 

In all efforts at improvement, no matter on what 
subject or in what direction, it is best to begin at 
the beginning ; to go to the root of the matter. 
The beginning o? agricultural improvement is 
with the agriculturalist himself. The startiug 
point is in his mental culture — ^his intellectual 
training — ^his Education. 

The restless disposition to seek after something 
new and to be dissatisfied with whatever is old, 
forms a striking and peculiar characteristic of the 
American mind, and constitutes the distinctive 
type of the age and country. Nor is this dispo- 
sition wrong or matter of wonder, so long as it 
is confined within the conservative limits of true 

reform and improvement. Too many look upon 
things which have become common and familliar 
by use, as they look upon a garment which they 
have worn, and consider that because they have 
worn it for a time, it is really worthless and must 
be thrown aside or changed. 

In some matters this spirit of change and rev- 
olution may meddle^ and with no danger of inju- 
rious consequences resulting* When, however, 
other matters are concerned, old and established, 
and tried institutions, this disposition at innova- 
tion and change is to be regarded and watched 
with deep concern and apprehension, lest we should 
injure useful establishments, and attempt a sub- 
stitution of others in their places, inferior in point 
of ability, and more costly in their arrangements. 
In such caseS; higher principles must govern, than 
those which actuate when we change the cut of our 
coats or the style of our hats. In such cases we 
should not follow the dictates of fashion, but the 
suggestions of enlightened reason. 

If; following the fashion of the times, the pop* 
ular cry is heard, for great changes in our educa- 
tional systems and institutions — ^institutions the 
alma mcUer of the great and the good of our 
country and our times ; men honored and distin- 
guished at home and abroad for their attainments 
and exploits, whose discoveries in science and the 
arts have shed their beneficial infiuence over the 
nation and the world — ^we should lend a cautious 
and distrustful ear. We do not believe that our 
institutions are perfect, that they may not some- 
times be improved by introducing chi^nges into 
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their organization and course of instruction^ but 
we do mean that an old and tried thing is liot to 
be abandoned and thrown aside simply because of 
its old age, or a new one substituted in its place in 
simple obedience to popular clamor or the dictates 
of fashton. If old and established institusions 
and modes of instruction have failed to fulfil the 
beneficial purposes for which they were intended, 
let them be given up and abandoned ; or if, in 
the change of circumstances resulting from the 
progress of society, they fail in their adaptations 
to meet our newly recuring wants and cannot fill 
the place they once occupied, let them be substi- 
tuted by other and by better institutions. 

We have been led into this train of remarks in 
consequence of the prevalence of opinions in cer- 
tain quarters, and to a great extent in agricultu- 
ral circles, that our colleges and higher schools 
of learning are not adapted and fail to meet the 
pcadiar wants of the farmer ; that ho needs in- 
stitutions differing in character and plea from 
those which now exist ; that the present will do 
well enough for lawyers, doctors and clergymen, 
who are to fill a different sphere of life and busi- 
ness, but arc not adapted to the education of the 
farmer and agriculturalist. This view looks very 
plausible, and is in accordance with a class of pre- 
vailing and popular ideas, and it is no wonder that 
farmers should fall in with it and bo made to "be- 
lieve that it is just the thing which the case re- 
quires. 

Is the position taken by the advocate of the 
new system really sound and tenable ? If the 
view taken by the advocates of change and reform 
be the right one, then of course to be consistent 
it must necessarily apply to all persons designed 
to be educated, and the lawyer, doctor, and cler- 
gyman must each have his peculiar and adapted 
institation. Again in order to reach the real 
merits of the question, how the farmer ought to 
be educated, it is necessary to understand first 
what the course of studies in the colleges and high- 
er institutions is designed to accomplish. We an- 
swer they are designed to devolope and strengthen 
the powers of the human mind. All the exerci- 
ses and studies of the college have one end, and 
only end in view, the development of the intel- 
lectual faculties and powers. The systematic and 
thorough training of the student, in mathematics, 
lancuagosj or science^ has no reference necessarily 



to his future vocation or business ; it embmces not 
the ulterior question whether he is tabeeom*^ in «£> 
ter life a lawyer, doctor or clergyman, s fermor bar 
mechanic. His whole course of studies and in* 
struct ion is to be regarded as preparatoiy to hia 
future calling ; it is only a disoipline laying a 
foundation. In his training and diseipline, the 
student acquires more than what is merely rodi* 
mental, he gains much that is eminently practical 
in knowledge; yet still the course is designed foqr 
training and development of mind. For secoriiig 
these objects, training and deuelopment^ his course. 
is wisely planned so that he proceeds from the less 
to the more difficult and obscure studies ; it is de* 
signed to lead his mind from step to step in its up- 
ward course, as the intellect acquires new powcy 
by previous exercises. If we have not stated 
correctly the leading objects of study in early life, 
we must confess our [ignorance of what those ob- 
jects are. 

If we are correct, then, in the position we have 
taken, what institutions are necessary and requi- 
site for the education of farmers' sons. Shall wo 
establish institutions which have no reference to 
the development ai^d training of the intellectual 
faculties and powers — ^institutions which shall 
contract their views within the yarrow limits of 
merely teaching the sons of ^mers how to plow, 
to sow and reap ; to analyze soils, classify rocks, 
and distinguish and call by name the different ob- 
jects of mature; or to extend their acq[uirementa 
farther and en^braoe the entire circle of sciences 
pertaining to agriculture ? This is right and high- 
ly importsnt, so far as it goes, but it is radically and, 
essentially ipaperfect and defective ; it pinst still 
embrace, in order to meet the wants and necessi- 
ties of the farmers' sons, that wide range of ify^ 
struction which secures the full a^d entire object 
of mental discipline — that which shall develope 
the intellectual powers. Entertaining these viewa^ 
we believe that institutions of the higher orde^ 
already exist in sufficient numbers to meet all the 
wants and necessities of the country, especially, 
in the older portions. We believe these views to 
be correct not only in reference to the full and en- 
tire objects of education, but equally true in re- 
gard to the economical aspects of the question.— 
Wo believe that while some local and incidental 
advantages may accrue, there are many and great- 
er disadvantages resulting from the multiplicatioi^ 
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«f ooUeges. If the laige scuds neceesary to be 
•t{iiadedBiisew institiitioiHi; in the eiecfcioA of 
Irafldnigs, sastainisg a full corps of instructors, 
ftumifihing apparatus^ and providing for endow- 
lAents ; were bestowed upon the older institutions, 
It would increase their efficiency and means of use- 
lulness^ and we should not often bohold the morti- 
fying spectacle of a so called, college with no at- 
tribute to distinguish it from an academy or high- 
School except its name, left to languish and fail of 
usefulness, for want of the promised support of 
those whose &lse views and over estimate of its 
necessity, led to its creation. 

The plans which have been recently adopted in 
many of the older institutions of the country, are 
eminently oalculatod to make them more useful to 
the agriculturalist ; they consist chiefly in widen- 
ing the range of studies in those sciences which 
have a particuliar application to agriculture, and are 
adapted to meet the particular wants of the far- 
mer. In a word we believe that the institutions 
now established, are fitted in their organixation 
and course of study, 'to meet the wants of the 
fJEurmers' sons, or that they may be made so with 
a very little alteration. We have spoken of the 
cap»bilitieB of our present institutions, and not of 
that course of institutions peculiarly adapted to 
the farmer. But, we ought to remember that it 
is not simply the farmer who is to be educated 3 we 
must take a wider range and more comprehensive 
view, includtng the man and citizen, in all their 
varied and responsible relations, and consider that 
course of education, which leaves these unprovi- 
ded for, as essentially defective and unsound ; as 
tending to engender and foster low and narrow 
views which pertain only to place and business, 
and regards the farmer as one who digs and toils, 
ai>d nothing else. The principles on which our in- 
stitutions of learning are founded, though ancient 
ai« not absolute, they rest upon that which is es- 
sentially unchangeable, while at the same time 
they are not yielding in their adaptations to the 
nrogress of the human mind as it advances in dis- 
coveries in science ; enlarging their fields of ope- 
ration; adjusting themselves to the altered condi- 
tions of society which they have been mainly in- 
strumental in bringing about. 



'All permanent improvement of lands must 
look to lime as its basis. 



From the Farm »&d Garden* 

Amtttlcaii Womeii and Bual Life* 

We readily concede all the essential afld }m1'« 
mary virtues of Ameriean Women. Un meuse 
they have never been exceeded in any age of the 
world, in all the qualities that constitute the best 
of wives, mothers, daughters, friends ; and they 
are ever ready to undergo sufieing and privation 
when friend or country demand the sacrifice. If 
the history of the Women of the Revolution could 
bo written it would astonish the world. Ay, too, 
or of the Women peceding the ttevolutionr^—vfhim 
the war-whoop from every comer of the fields, 
from every angle of the road-side, sent a pang to 
their inmost souls ; when the stealthy savage, ly- 
ing in ambush for them, or those dearest to them, 
and aided by the keen gunnery of their Friencb 
alHes, might at any moment consign father, hus- 
band, brothers, and sons to a bloody grave, or their 
little ones to a hopeless bondage ; when every pri- 
vation, cold, exposure to the rude elements, hun- 
ger, toil, and sickness were endured for a century 
and a half, from the landing of the May Flower 
till the final struggles with our most unnatural 
parent— endured too with gentleness, modesty, 
unsullied virtue, patient meekness, and self-sacn-* 
ficing forgetfulness of their own sufferings, that 
their posterity might be nurtured in piety and in-i 
telligence, the best interest of their country ad-i 
vanced, and a pure and undefiled religion dissemt 
inated throughout the world. All this we kno^ 
from a carefully cherished tradition, having thus 
far been handed down by our earliest nursery tales 
through every age of childhood. If all these 
characteristics of our female ancestry were fully 
delineated, (and we know of no more prolific and 
useful theme for our literary countrymen,) we 
should have a graphic embodiment of female vir-* 
tues, such as the world has not hitherto seen.— 

And we believe, too, that as a body, American 
Women have not degenerated ; that their daugh<« 
ters and grand-daughters lure ready now,, as their 
grandmothers were before them, to endure what* 
ever is necessary for the advadcement of their kin-* 
kred, and country, and race. It is not the ma« 
jority of them we have in our mind in the follow- 
ing suggestions, which we feel bound to make, but 
an unworthy few only, who have temporarily for- 
gotten their true dignity and place. Wc allude 
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to 6ueb as either through affectation or disgust^ 
tcomihe scenes, and duties, and employments of 
rural life. 

We never see a lady luxuriantly attired, and 
with all the surroundings of wealth and fashion, 
discussing the last concert or opera, and to eyery 
suggestion made by a country fnend turning a 
deaf or indifferent ear, that we do not commiserate 
the littleness of her mind ; and if to this she adds 
a contempt for country life or country enjoyment, 
our pity gives place to indignation, that beings 
claiming the possession of a soul, should so de- 
mean their nature and its Great Creator. They 
can, forsooth, admire the French flowers or feath- 
ers of their milliners, or the latest landscape of a 
fashionable artist, and absolutely go wild on the 
Echo of a Bird Song of some fair cantatrice in a 
close room, poisoned with gas and feted human 
breath ; yet they have not one word or sentiment 
of admiration for the green woods and fields, the 
fresh and the feathered warblers that make a Para- 
dise of the country. Some, perhaps many, there 
are who only acknowledging the claims of these to 
their admiration, nevertheless eschew all else that 
attaches to country life. The oversight and di- 
rection of female rural employments, the partici- 
pation in which gives such a glow to thQ cheek, 
such elasticity to the step, and such vigor to both 
body and mind ; and more especially, when all 
these are to be endured through late autumn, win- 
ter, and early spring — ^this, is too much for female 
endurance, and can by no means be tolerated. 

Now we know many a fine, sensible man, (and 
if the ladies will promise to keep the secret, we will 
whisper in their ears, that it is by the urgent solicita- 
tion of some of them that we write this article,) 
who has a country domicil, and small farm attach- 
ed, (which with proper inducement from its fe- 
male inmates, he would gladly enlarge,) surround- 
ed with all that can make home desirable, yet all 
is insufficient to attach the feminine heart, and on 
the advent of the first frost, they must forthwith 
away to town, to participate in the gay and heart- 
less round of a winter's city dissipation. The 
hnsband and father might sell his city residence, 
and retire to his country home with a competency 
for his family, where all that is really worthy in 
life might be enjoyed; yet giddy female ambition 
dissents, and seeks still greater display and noto- 
riety, and the overtasked father^ driven to almost 



superhuman exertion to provide for his' family's 
increafling wants, finally breaks down in haalth| 
and is consigned to a premature grave; his fol> 
tune is dissipated, and perhaps these same ambi* 
tious females are driven by want to eke out a slen- 
der support in some of the already overburdened 
employments of their sex* 

We are sure we counsel our fair countrywomen 
wisely, when we advise all of them to foster rath- 
er than check the hankerings after rural life man- 
ifested by their husbands or fathers. Implant 
these predelications if they exist not already^ and 
by every proper and gentle means aid to develop 
them if the germ is already there. Go with them 
to the country on the first solicitation, and if they 
have it not, aid them in selecting a pleasant rural 
residence. Embellish it with all the skill which 
belongs to a cultivated female taste. Participate 
in all the toils that may be necessary to make that 
home delightful, for health and pleasure wait ou 
such exertions, and use your benign influence to 
keep your protectors from the perils and dissipa- 
tions of city life rather than incite them to their 

participation, 

# 

From th« Fkrmer and PUaii«r. 

Experiment withOnano and Bam-Tard Ha- 

nnre. 

Shinglkton. Sussex, Co., Va., 1 
February 18, 1853. j 

Messrs. Editors : Although yours, dated the 
31st of January, found my " pen ready nibbed," 
yet I must respectfully decline entering the '^lisf 
for a " free fight" with any of the champions of 
the " fungus theory" for smut. Close observa^ 
tion has convinced me as to the cause of smut ; 
and nothing that has been said or can be said, 
will decide the question : a discussion on this sub- 
ject is perfectly useless. A great deal of theoret- 
ical nonsense has already been brought to bear oa 
this question. Francis Bonner, Esq., pehaps the 
greatest champion for the fungus theory, wrote 
ably and labored zealously to prove the cause ho 
advocated, the true and only one. How fruitless 
the efibrt! Others have followed : — ^but theory 
will never put under foot truths that practical, 
close observing agriculturalists have arrived at.-r- 
The theorist may spin his "long yams," however 
plausible, yet must rest contented with convincing 
those of his "own cloth." But enough of this. 
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I shall read with pleasure the discussion of this 
question, and shall look for some '' far-fetched" 
arguments from the fungus theorists. 

My object in addressing you, was to give the 
result of an experiment with guano compared 
with good barn-yard manure, on com last season. 

In the spring of 1852, I laid off that portion 
of my com land that I designed manuring with 
barn-yard compost — having subsoiled and covered 
with scrappings from the woods, the remainder of 
the com shift. 

The manure applied — ^which I term bam-yard 
compost — ^was a complete mixture of stable ma- 
nure, manure from fattening hogs, dropping from 
cattle, ashes, ditch bank earth, plaster and salt. — 
This manure was in fine condition when applied, 
being slightly fermented in the heap. An excess 
of fermentation should be avoided in the heap : 
the earth is the proper place for complete fermen- 
tation — ^then that portion ( f manure which are 
volatile, are secured and held in reserve for the 
cultivated plants. A heavy dressing' of this com- 
post was applied broad-cast, and covered some six 
or eight inches with a two horse plow. The ma- 
nuring being completed, I found that there was 
something over an acre of land left unmanured — 
on this I determined to try guano ; and in this 
way, at the second working of the com, throw the 
earth from the com ("narrow way") with single 
tum plows, running some ten or twelve inches 
from the plants — ^then deposit two table spoonfulls 
of guano in the furrow just opposite the plants, 
so diat in the future cultivation of the crop the 
guano would not be disturbed by the plow or hoe, 
as the cultivation would be the " wide way." — 
The guano mixed with } plaster was thus applied 
about the last of June ; putting a single table 
spoonful on each side of every plant, and turning 
the earth back to the com as fast as the guano 
was applied. It was not disturbed in the least, in 
the further cultivation of the crop. 

Notwithstanding the crop was then suffering 
froQi a severe drought, which continued many 
days after the application of the guano, yet its ef- 
fjscts w^re to be seen in the dark green which the 
corQ assumed in a few days. Some fifteen days 
after its application we had a very good rain, then 
its stimulating and beneficial effects began more 
rapidly to dcvelope ; the crop grew more rapidly 



where the guano was applied than that portion to 
which the barnyard compost was put, and I began 
to fear an excess of stalk and blade. I left one 
row through the centre of the guano piece unma- 
nured, in order to test its effects more satisfactori- 
ly. In November the entire crop was gathered^ 
and an average row was selected from the gua^ 
noed piece and the manured portion. Here is the 
result, measured carefully and accurately: Ma« 
nurcd row, measured at the rate of 20 bushels 
per acre. Guanoed row, rate of 32 bushels per 
acre. Unmanured row, rate of 13i bushels per 
acre. It is but just to state, that owing to thd 
severe drought, the bam-y«rd compost did t»cft 
benefit the crop but little, that portion of the crop 
suffered more than any other, and was greatly in- 
jured. That portion of the crop to which wood 
scrappings was applied and the land subsoiled, 
kept its color throughout the drought, and made 
as good a return as the manured land did in pro- 
portion to its fertility. 

Troly yours, 

Thomas £. Blount. 



"From the Caltirator. 

The Forces of the Farm. 

Success in any business requires a thorough 
knowledge of the means and material under em- 
ploy. Place the levers of a locomotive in the 
hands of one who had never before seen this pow- 
erful machine, and instead of being able to drive 
it with the speed of the wind and the precision of 
mathematics, he would be sadly puzzled to know 
what first to do with his important charge. What 
could a plowman do if required to superintend a 
cotton factory ? Or a blacksmith the machinery 
of a wholesale merchant ? What could a shop- 
keeper accomplish if placed in charge of a thresh- 
ing machine, a horse-reaper, or a subsoil plow f 
We should all doubt the sanity^ the urafi^ho 
would send for a lawyer to set a fractured limb, 
although he might point out to the nicety of a hair 
the rights, privileges, &c., of John Doe and Richard 
Roe, and their legal representatives. But it needs 
no argument to show the absurdity of looking for 
knowledge where it is not to be found ; it is notj^ 
however, quite so plain to every one, that no bus- 
iness can be well conducted without thorough 
knowledge of all its parts. The idea that men 
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micceed by a sort of lucky guessing, instead of a 
thorough mastery of facts and principles, is quite 
too prevalent. , 

We remember some years ago, as an example, 
that a newly invented water wheel was highly re- 
oommended to the public as possessing, with an 
equal amount and fall of water, three times the 
power of the best overshot wheel. The wildness 
of such a claim would have been instantly evident, 
to many who were deluded by it, had they only 
known or reflected, that the principles of gravity 
are such, that one hundred pounds of water de- 
scending ten feet, could never, by the most cun- 
ningly invented machine, be made to elevate more 
than a like quantity of water to a similar height, 
or do its equivalent in any other way. The heath- 
en poet, who, in his historical fictions, spoke of 
wine that was twenty times stronger than common, 
that is, four times stronger than pure alcohol, did 
not commit a greater blunder than many do in 
their estimates, or rather vague conjectures of the 

power of machinery: 
InTentors of farm machines, like most other 

men, resemble very much a flock of sheep, and 
follow where some one is- bold enough to lead. 
Hence we see that they have not struck off so 
much into every possible avenue, as they have 
travelled with the mass in certain beaten tracks. 
We have a plow invented for nearly every county 
io the Northern States, but not half a dozen wcU- 
ponstructed harrows j we have had for a long time, 
fk vast number of thrashing machines, but until 
very lately, scarcely a reaping machine was known. 
The World's Fair, it is true, has turned the tide 
of fashion iti the latter direction, and we shall now 
goon have them by scores. We havQ been sup- 
plied with as great a variety in churns as the dish- 
es of a French cook ; yet a good milking machine, 
a thing of much greater consequence, (counting 
le consumed,) has never yet been made. 
We have often wondered why Yankee ingenuity 
had never yet devised a good mangle, although 
hours are consumed every week, in nearly all 
families of this broad country of 20 millions, by 
the hard labor of the ironing table ; yet sausage- 
stuffers and sausage-mincers, paring-machines and 
pepper-grinders, have all had a large share of at- 
tention, although perhaps used but once a year. 

We cannot but believe, that one great reason of 
the defilclcncy in these, and in many other par- 




ticulars, is that farmers themselves do not ade- 
quately comprehend what is needed, and what 
may be accomplished. They do not possess a suf- 
ficient knowledge of the principles of machinery, 
in many instances, to qualify them for judging of 
the merits of new machines ; to know how much 
and no more, the best application of force can ac- 
complish ', and especially to enable them to judge 
with some degree of confidence, whether inventors 
have nearly reached perfection in any particular 
point, or whether there yet remains a great field 
unachieved before them. It is here, if anywhere, 
that a thorough knowledge of means and materials 
— of facts and principles — is needed, to enable 
every one to conduct his business understandingly. 
We will furnish a few examples, by way of ex- 
planation! 

The crow-bar is simple and effective, and, so 
far as it goes, may be considered as having about 
reached perfection. It possesses but little friction^ 
and a given force applied to it is wholly applied, 
without any loss, to the desired end. How is it 
with the reaping machine ? One man, with th^ 
best hand-machine, will cut two and a half acres 
of wheat in the day. A horse is reckoned to the 
work of five men, consequently a two-horse reaper, 
deducting one-fourth for the friction of the parts, 
should do seven and a half times as much work as 
a single hand, or nineteen acres in a day 
— an amount which has been nearly reached by 
the best reapers. They cannot, therefore, be ex- 
pected to be greatly improved in the quantity, but 
rather in the perfection of their work, and in cheap- 
ness and simplicity. Apply the same kind of 
calculation to the plow, and the reader cannot but 
be surprized at the great field yet open for im- 
provement. A cubic foot of earth weighs about 
125 pounds ; a team turning a slice a foot wide 
and six inches deep, and moving four feet per sec- 
ond, lifts two cubic feet of soil, or 250 lbs, m each 
second, about on an average seven inches high. 
Now, a good American horse has been found, in 
ordinary work, to lift one hundred pounds, at the 
rate of four feet per second, or seven hundred lbs. 
seven inches high per second, which is neaiiy three 
times as great as the amount effected by two horses 
attached to a plow. That is, five-sixth of the force 

applied is expended in overcoming friction and 

cohesion. Hero is a chance for inventors to ex- 
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crcise their ingenuity for a lung time to come^ in i 
endeavoring to lessen this loss of five hundred per 
cent. 

A two-horse team, as we have just remarked, 
should do nearly ten times as much work as a sin- 
gle hand. This remark applies to cafles where the 
full strength of the man is exerted to the best ad- 
vantage. But the gain by machinery is greater 
if well perfected, in doing what men perform to a 
decided disadvantage, or where their strength can 
only be partially applied. Such for example, is 
the case with some of the best seed planting ma- 
chines, as compared to planting by hand, ; or of 
some of the most perfect horse hoes or oultivatoiB, 
as compared to the slow and tedious process of 
hand weeding, in neither of which instances is one 
half of the human strength advantageously ^>- 
plied. It is here that inventors are to look for ex- 
traordinary results. The manufacture of cotton 
furnishes an interesting illustration — ^where the 
best modem, machinery turns out in each day at 
least two hundred times as much goods as the te- 
dious process of hands and fingers accomplished 
eighty years ogo. 

Our limits will not allow us to enter into the 
details of this subjeet, which would furnish ample 
materials for a volume. We only wish to ccUl the 
Attention of farmers, whose business it is to judge 
of farm machinery, and furnish suggestions to 
manufacturers, to the importance of thoroughly 
miderotaaiding the subject- 
It is interesting to look back and see what has 
already been done. The capital now invested in 
farm labor and farm forces in the United States, 
is not less than five hundred millions of dollars 
per annum, although but one half of what it would 
have been, but for the improvements in the plow, 
the thresher, the fanning mill, the seednsower, the 
horse^^e and the reaper. What may yet be 
done towards reducing this enormous amount, must 
depend on the ingenuity of our inventors, and on 
the general knowledge and experience of our 
farmers. 



No lands can be preserved in a high state of fer- 
tility, unless elover and the grasses are cultivated 
in the course of rotation. 



^ Tomamixe, or iime wet. lands, is to throw ma- 
jasae^ lime n^i labor away.- 



From the Journal of Agricnltare. 

Power of the Soli to retain naniues. 

BY PROF. J. J. MAPES, NEWARK, N. J. 

We propose in our present number to show the 
power of the soil to retain manures, and the means 
of improving this property when required. 

For a long time it was supposed that all mate*' 
rials soluble in water Would pass downward id so* 
lution, and thus bo lost to plants — those who 
worked clayey soils claimed that, because water 
could not readily percolate their soils, that hence, 
they were not Zcoc/iy, and therefore retained ma- 
nures — ^while other operators with sandy soils 
argued that manures passed downward and were 

soon lost to the surface of the soil. 

AU these position are false. It is true, that a 

fair proportion of alumnia is valuable to sdls, and 
in the absence of oarbonaoeous matter is absolHle-' 
ly necessary for the retention of manures, bat it is 
not true that the tenacious property of clay need 
exist to such an extent as to prevent the free titra- 
tion of pure water before the manures will be veh 
tained— for many soils whioh will pass poie water 
readily, wiUstill retain, from impure water, all it* 
impurities, permitting only the pure water to de>- 
scend. Indeed this is true of all arable soils, and 
if it were not so, the water in. all our wells would 
be unfit to drink from being surcharged with 8olu< 

ble organic matter. 

Even the brown fluids of a barn-yard will aot 

leach downward in the soil, without feaviagalltlie 
foetid matter in the surface. Dig in anoU barn- 
yard, but a few inches below where the aoil haa 
been before disturbed, and it will be found not io 
contain any undue proportion of theso^oUe mat- 
ters resident at the surface, but to be like the sub* 

soil of adjoining fields. 

Alumnia (clay) has the curious property of re« 

ceiving and retaining all animal and vegetable 
substances, and their gaseous products, until ab« 
stracted again by growing plants, and for this rea- 
son a free clayey loam will purify water dnriug ita 
passage through the surface soil, retaining all tbo 
fertillizing substances ori^nally held in the solu- 
tion, and permitting the pure water to pass down- 
ward. Nor does this retaining power cease with 
organic substances alone, for many of the alkalies 
are also retained, and all of them to a certain ex- 
tent. Excess of lime, potash or magnesia will 
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pass down a'nd therefore the chemist finds variable 
proportions of these alkalies in our well water. 

This peculiar property of clay was noted by 
Mr. Teschmaker of Boston, in his public addres- 
ses many years since^ and in our published addres- 
ses before the American Institute, as far back as 
1840, the saine truths are set forth. Within the 
last two years, Professoir Way and other English 
chemists are claining this as a new disoovery. 

Alumnia is not the only substance in soils 
which has this retaining power, for carbon in ev- 
ery form has similar properties, and it is not im- 
portant whether charcoal dust be ^artificially added, 
or exist in the soil by the decay of former vegeta- 
tic^n or of mdnures^ for in either case carbon is 

the result, and as such, has similar retaining pow- 
-ers to those of clay. Thus charcoal dust placed 
for a time near a fermenting dung heap, will re- 
ceive and retain the gases arising from decompo- 
sition, and if placed in the soil Will give out these 
;ga8es again to the roots of growing plants. Priv- 
ies, stables, &a, are rendered inodorous by the use 
of charcoal dust. Decomposed peat, toof, swamp 
muck, &c, are but varied forms of carbon, with some 
more partially decomposed vegetable matter. The 
dark color of soils is due to the presence of car- 
bon; humus, TCgetable mould, &c., are but modi- 
fications of carbon. 

All know that an old and iblack gdrden soil will 
retain manure longer than field soils, and that a 
less quantity of manure will act in them^ for the 
isimple reason, that the carbon (charcoal,) contain- 
ed HI them, and arising from previous decay, re- 
tains tiie reluctant gasses from the decomposition 
of the manure until used up by plants. 

Let any fanner try the following experiment 
and he will be satisfied of the truth of our state- 
ment. 

Prepare four barrels by taking out the dipper 
lieads and boring small holes in the lower heads, 
fitand the barreis on end and fill them with the fol- 
lowing substances : 

No. 1. Barren sand with one-tenth the bulk of 
clay intimately mixed throughout the mass. 

No. 2. Barren sand with one-tenth of finely 
ground charcoal dust. 

No, 3. A dark colored loam or garden soiL 

No. 4. Barren sand alone. 

Pour on all four barrels the brown solution 



from the^bamyard, ahd it unW be fotind, that the 
water running out of the bottoms of Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3, will be colorless and without smell, white 
that fr^m No. 4 will be unaltered and as offensive 
as when placed on top. 

The question may now be asked, "if the soluble 
results of vegetable decay do not filter downward, 
what becomes of them f " We answer, that resi- 
dent in the earth's surface, frt)m the combined in- 
fluences of sun and air, they decay, and take the 
gaaeo^ form; if the soil contains either clay or 
carbon, these gsAses are absorbed by them, until 
ab^racted by growing plants. But if these sub- 
stances are not resident in the soil, then the gasses 
rise into the atmosphere, and are absorbed by beL 
ter pre)>aired soils^lsewhere, or are carried to the 
ocean and a're thus lost for a time from the land. 

Let our readets reflect that both the vegetable 
and animal producti<ms of the earth's surface are 
continually decaying, and that nolWng but the 
tacts we have stated can account for continued fer- 
tility. For if the results of decay could filter 
downward in solution mik water, long before this 
time, the whole amount of organic constituents 
would have passed below the fertile surface, all our 
wells would be filled with masses of fllih, and bodi 
animal and vegetable life would have ceased. The 
simple facts are, that aU organic manures do deci^ 
in the earth's surface, and are only lost by rising 
in the gaseous form, and not by sinking below th« 
roots of plants, and therefore they should be 
plowed under to such a depth that their resultant 
gasses when rising shall meet with a sufficient 
quantity of alumnia or carbon to arrest them. 



Ttom tlM Working FamMr. 

The Bead Trada 

Our seed dealers, or at least some of them, are 
rapidly learning English practices, and it has al- 
ready become difficult to find pure seed of the bet- 
ter ckss of garden vegetables, and even the grass 
seeds are often sold of mixed and very inferior 
qualities. There are doubUess some dealers who 
pursue an honorable course, but hundreds of wag- 
ons are now traversing the country, selling seeds 
of inferior quhlities. The market gardeners near 
our large cities seldom or never buy seeds of the 
large seed dealers; they are compelled topoiohMe 
from each other^ each raising some one or two kinds. 
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and making the necessary exchanges. Late Ber- 
gen Cabbage seed is seldom sold by market gar- 
deners for less than $8 per pound, still you may 
buy saed purporting to be the true Late Bergen 
Cabbage, at $2 per pound, or eyen less ; but as 
no grower requires but a few ounoes of this seed, 
it is certainly better to pay the large price to ob- 
tain the pure article. A seed dealer in Newark is 
now selling a bean which he assures his custom- 
ers has been lately imported from Lima, and is 
the true Lima Bean. It is flat, with its two sides 
parallel throughout, and is not a profitable sort. — 
The Lima Bean of the true kind, whether grown 
in Lima or elsewhere, is short, very thick, and 
with a deep dent in each side, and none other 
should be grown. We have several times been 
tempted to buy seeds from large dealers, and have 
nearly as often found ourselves deceived. In 
some instances they were not true to the label, in 
others new and old seeds were mixed together, 
and in many insta.nces they would not germinate 
at all. We imported last year from England, un- 
der the cover of a popular name as a seed dealer, 
a quantity of early sorts of Cabbage seeds, and 
have now several bags on hand which are worth- 
less. 

From the Working Fanner. 

Advantages of Fato—Impiovements— Dxain- 

Extract of an address delivered at the Ohio 
State Fair, at Cleveland, by Professor J. J. 
Mapes, editor of the Working Farmer, consulting 
agriculturalist, etc., etc. : 

To fanners, the benefits arising firom fairs are 
incalculable y fiirmers are not a migratory race ; 
their vocations require th«n at home, and there- 
fore improvements which occur in one township 
or county, may remain unknown for a century or 
more, to adjoining counties. There is scarcely a 
state in the Union, in which one or more formers 
have not succeeded in producing one hundred bush- 
els of shelled com per acre, and still millions of 
teres of similar soils continue to be improperly 
worked and to produce forty bushels, or less, per 
acre. The fairs and the press alone can remedy 
this evil. By vtsiting faira formers are brought 
in contact with farmers, interchange of facts 
oeeur, improved q^ecimens of crops, of stock, etc., 
are seen^ and each individual returns home stimu- 



lated to surpass his neighbor. 

Seeds undergo hybridation and deterioration of 
quality, unless occasionally moved to a beW local- 
ity. At foii^ ihterchanges of seeds occur, scions, 
grafts, aUd cuttings are e:i^changcd, and any new 
fruit Seen by the horticulturalist induces its intro- 
duction into some new district. Addresses are 
delivel^d occasionally to the advantage of the 
listners, new implements are itivetited, and these, 
if of approved kinds, are introduced for general 
use. Labor-saving machinery does much to the 
advantage of the farmer ; indeed, it ofteh causes 
a difference of profit equal to that required to 
change a losing into a gaining business. 

In relation to the improvements in agriculture; 
which have transpired within the last few years, 
the speaker stated that they were greater than du- 
ring all previous time ; that the iron plowshare 
was introduced but eighty years ago, and then in 
so rude a shape, that ten plowmen of its time, 
with a corresponding number of teams, would be 
required to perform the labor now readily per- 
formed by one. As to the importance of agricul- 
ture generally, he observed that a thousand mil- 
lions of human beings were supported by it; that 
nine-tenths of all the available capital in the 
world, was engaged in its exercise; that despite 
the highly vaunted powers of the merchant, he 
was but the factor or broker of the farmer, and 
the success of his agency was entirely dependent 
upon the amount of agricultural product. Our 
Com crop of 1860, was estimated at 600,000,000 
of bushels^ worth at the export value of the year^. 
1300,000,000 ; and this only erne of several crops-, 
nearly or quite equal to it in value. So great is 
the sum total, that a saving of the half of one per 
cent would be greater than the present income of 
the government from duties on inports, sales of 
public lands, etc. 

The two greatest agricultuaal improvements of 
the age are under^^raining and subsoil plowing.— 
Draining can be rendered a source of great profit , 
wet lands cannot be tilled ; the meehanical disin^ 
tegration, arising from plowing such lands, re- 
mains but for a short time ; soil when wetted to 
saturation, will settle more solidly after the lubri- 
cation of its ultimate partides by water than 
from any known means of mechanical compres* 

sion j soluble manures are wasted in subsoils ; the 
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chemical cbaxlges dependent upon the free and 
frequent cirouUtion of the atnjospliere are arrest- 
<ad } indeed moist soils are not arable until proper- 
ly under-drwned, nor are all the advantages ari- 
sing from the use of under-drains dependent upon 
getting rid of an excess of water ; the very hill 
tops are benefited by such treatment, and this ben- 
efit will be more fully illustrated when discussing 
the advantages of subsoil plowing. * * * 

The next most important improvement is the 
use of the subsoil plow. Wet lands are not im- 
proved by subsoiling until after having been un- 
der-drained. The subsoil plow does not turn over 
the soil like a surface plow j it follows the sur- 
face plow, and is propelled by a separate team, 
the beam lying on the bottom of tho surface fur- 
row, and disintegrates without elevating the sub- 
soil. 

The admission of atmosphere freely circulating 
through this subsoil, secures the chemical changes 
dependent upon its presence, and enables the sur- 
face plowing to be gradually deepened ; but this 
is not all the benefits arising from subsoil plow- 
ing. The roots are permitted to pass down and 
receive the constituents of plants resident in the 
suosoil, and to carry them to the surface to com- 
plete the vegetable organism. In times of drought 
the roots may pass do¥m for moisture, and in 
times of excessive rains pa^ of the roots at least 
win not be drownod out. 

The greatest benefit, howeT<»r, is that thoroagh- 
ly H9d)er-<draned and sobsoiled land never suff&rs 
from drought. The reasons is obvious, and may 
be thus explained : You wiU perceive the pitcher 
in front of mc is covered, on its oat»ide, with 
drops of water. These, yon will readily under- 
fitsAd, conld not have passed through the pitcher. 
Bat as the tea^g^^&rskUae of the pitcher is colder 
than that of the surrounding atmosphere, it has 
condensed upon its surface the moisture of the at- 
mosphere ; for in the hottest day in summer, the 
absence of moisture from the soil merely goes to 
prove its existence in the stmosphere, and when 
thQ heated ajr containing moisture passes through 
Tmder draiiuSf or down into subsoil cnts, it depos* 
its it9 moisture upon the cold snrfaoea of ik& par- 
ticks of the subsoilsj and tht^ pipteeto the roots 
frOQi sufieriog by drought. Cknxi Aercr voIIb its 
leaves on thoroughly drained and subsoikd lands. 



Young stock should be moderately fed with 
grain, in winter, and receive generous su|^Ues of 
long provender, it being essential to keep them in 
fair condition, in order that the formation of mus- 
cle, bones, Ac. may bo encouraged and continu- 
ously carried on. 



Milch cows, in winter, should be kept in 
dry, moderately warm, but well ventilated quar- 
ters, rogularly fed and watered three times a day, 
salted twice or rhrioe a week, have clean beds, be 
curried daily, and in addition to their long proT- 
ender, should receive succulent food, monung and 
evening. 



Weeds should never be permitted te OMh 
ture their seed on a farm, but be puUed up, «ra&t 
down as often as they t^ow Uiemselves, such be* 
ing the only effectual method of eradicating then. 
To ensure this result, the ground should be pknt- 
ed in com, and thus keep clean. 



Time and labor, devoted to the collection 
of materials to be converted into manure, are the 
most fruitful sources of profit in the wholo range 
of farm economy. 

9Sf* The orchard, to be productive of good fair 
fruit, requires to be fed, as much as does afield of 
grain. The soil of each requires that the snb- 
iitanecs abstracted by the cn^ shall be restofed. 
Tho soil should be kept clean, aaad open to ^le 
meliorating influences of the sun, the dews, Ae 
rain and the air — ^the bark of the trees should be 
kept in a healthful condition, by scHoping, wben 
necessary, and by alkaline wash^. 

^—^^^^^^^^ ■ - _rjr --i I ■■ - 

49^ Lands whioh have been lo^ in eotttm, 
will be benefitted by applieations of phosphate ef 
lime, and it is unimportant whedier the deideney 
be supplied in the form of bonenlust, guBoo, na- 
tive phoRpdbate ai line, compost'of fish, aedlies, orin 
that of oystershell lime-— or marl — if ^e land need 
liming, also. 



All highly ooneentrated animal manurecr 
are incroased in valne, and thek benefits prolonged, 
by admixture wilAi plaster, salt «r pulverized dutr- 
coal. 



V 
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OOEBEBPOWDENTS. 
• We hiTO reocived Commimieitions aince our Uat nom- 
bor from Dr. M. W. PLUlipB, of Miu., Dr. M. 8. 8o»- 
bj. it Qroen Co., Al».. " Clod Thiimp«-." T»Uadeg^ 

andOcoi^eG. Hcnrj, MobUe. 







American tttoUon planter. 



MONTGOMERY, ALA., MAY, 1853. 
H. B. OLOITD, H. D., EDITOR. 

Oar Ac*Bta> 

Wk. Stbickl*sd, Book- seller, No. 28, Dauphin street; 
BortLiMM's LiTKRARr Depot — corner of Bojal and 
D&npliiD itrccC; H. H. Cabves & Co., ButUe Houso 
Book Store, Mobile ; txom »oj of Ktiom tbe back i 
b«rs tna; be bad. 

A. P. PrisTEB. Eichange Corner ; C. B. HissroBD, 
Market Btreot, Montgomery. 

With TAt American Cotton Planter, our Rgricnltnral 
fHeada will find all the ofw and TSluible publications of 
tho day, either litcr&ry or agricultural, at tho aboTe- 
Damed Book Stores. 

Mr. Amos TBAviiUaor agent at Gaineaville, Sumter 
eoanty. 

Mr. N. Fldmb, Sparta, Consenb county. 

E. B. Pox, Sandy Ford, Fla. 

Capt J. Jack, Havuina, Sumpter county. 

Wh. G. Bkiwix, Tuakegee. 

H. C. BtasiLL, Carlowrille. 

Dr. *«. Cii!t!«iNGnAM, Burnt Corn. 

Dr. J. F. DoHTCQ, CamdcQ, Ala. 

E. J. Capell, Esq., Rosa Hill. 

Isaac Faeki, Oak Bowery. 

Dr. Batt PiTKaBo.i, Clayton. 

Ja«. Mohtooxbrt, Fife, *'« 

N. A McMillan, Canton. 

Dr. J. E. FoKLLFiTi, HoDtpclier. 

a. H. B*TXOU>s Mr. Tdkkib, Mr. B. M. Clabk, 
•ad Mr. M. P. DouTBit are our (nfeling agents. 



WecoDdudeintbianumbeiof the Cotton Planttr, 
from DeB<Adt Reeieie, that highly interesting and Talu- 
able orticlfl on the " History of Cotton Manulicturos." 
B pleused to bo able to append to this article Ik* 
of the author, which does not appear in the Be- 
Vle hope very soon, again to be aUe to fnmiali 
our Tcadors an article on the same or some kindred nib- 
joct perhaps, of half the importance of Cotton, and with 
its TBried and ImiuQierable use, about which oar planters 
hftTO such Bc&nt means of information* 



B^* Oar subscribers win please notice, thtt as a 
tarms an inrariably cash, the recript of the Joiircal is 
tb* best eridesee tbat wb baie reeeired the dollar. Any 
nbscriber having ordered the Cotton Plantor in compli- 
mnoe with the t«rms on the title page, wilt confer & fa- 
TOT, sboold itfail to r«aeh him, by informing us at once. 
jUIremittuoea at our risk through your Post Maat«r, or 
registOTed by Mm. It will readily be pcTceiied tb«t 
t]|!t arraogeaient will ixre mack tumeoessary trouble in 
reeofting £c., and be enti/elyeatisfsotory. 



f9~ Wc ask Uie attenUon of our readers to the md- 
Tcrtiacmcnt of Mr. Williah Woioht, to be found on 
the 4th page of the ooTcr. Mr. Wright is a professional 
mechanic, and in not only prepared to furnish every ar- 
ticle in hia line, of superior quality, bat it may be of im- 
portanco to our professional friends, physicians and sur- 
geons, and planters also to know that various instrunients 
in constant nsc are made and adapted to the particular 
cases in which they may be needed — such as traEsei of 
all varieties, spinal supporters, instruments for iDonrra- 
tion of the limbs of children, club feet Ac, artificial 
limbs, laced stockings, snfale socks, knee caps for van- 
•se Teing, &c. 

To planters, an opportunity is aflbrded here, in the 
cert^nty of getting on instrument that fits well, of in- 
calculable adrantagc. Every physician and many plan- 
ters know the trouble, the BulFering to such unfortunate 
hand and Trequent expensive vieits, from an old patent 
truss, imperfectly adjustad and not suiting the case. — 
Mr. Wr'g'it can remedy all such difllcultics. 
Sec advert! sement. 

WILL PEAS KILL HOGS? 
Dr. Swasey, of Poplu Hill, Miss., in the eoncToaion of 
his article, in the the last number of the Cotton Planter, re- 
marks ; " Will yoa be so kind as to give as your vuuv on 
tho subject !" It will always afford as a great deal of 
pleasure to answer any question that may be askod us, 
or ^ve our views, at leaet, on all subjects connected 
with the interest of the planter. This question, though 
rather hackneyed, " nill peas kill bogs !" is nevertlie- 
less one of very material interAst to th» plUlcrJ Our 
views and experience on this snt^ject, coincide so nearly 
with those of Dr. Swasey, that it would be an uunacMU- 
ry repetition of tbo same article to attempt a lengthy 
discasaion. The Pes>. in ftll its varietiea that we have 
seen or bisd, fnmiahes the planter oheaply witb an 
invslnaUe artide of food, fbr fatlscing stock, izd for 
Bsgroes, Then properly used. That they will under on- 
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favorable circumstanoes injiirc and kill stock there can 
be no doabt. Some cases haye occurred in Macon coun- 
ty the past season, in our immediate neighborhood and 
among planters who have never heretofore lost stock or 
hogs from peas, very similar to those mentioned by Dr. S. 
These Gentlemen have changed their opinions on the 
subject. Our theory of the seat of the disease, being 
inflamation of the stomachc and bowels, we used calo- 
BUel in a few cases — they were desperate too, before we 
saw them, and we have abundant reason to believe, that 
with careful attention, this treatment would have proved 
successful in each case. The experiment was an unfa- 
TortWe one, and conducted to great disadvantage. One 
recovered and is now doing well, and the other died. If 
we should ever have an opportunity again, we intend to 
give this treatment a fair trial. We shall have much to 
say on the subject of the pea hereafter, as we are very 
confident that there are many articles of vegetation, 
that can be substituted to great advantage to the improve- 
ment planter, for a large proportion of the pea crop. — 
W e should be pleased to have the views of our planters 
oh this subject 



Oim OABINET OF EXCHANGES. 

We HaA intended previous to this time, to ^Airnish our readers 
with a short chapter'of notices, of our cO-laborers in the field of ag- 
lienltotal improvement, but have been prevented untill now by 
pushing engagements. Our readers wUI perhaps be pleased to ob- 
■arve the sources, profUse and varied, ttom which, apart from our 
rapidlj Increasing oorpse of correspondents, we serve up for them, 
a monthlj repast of practical agricultural reading. We find first 
(•• we Intend to class them according to age,) 

The OVLTivAToa, (Albany,) well and favorably known by every 
deciple of agricultural improvement in this country. With this 
Tolume it enters its third series and twenty first year — ^it is of age 
therefore and can speak for Itself. It is edited and published by 
Lather Tucker at Albany, N. T., where it was commenced in 1832 
by Zudge Buel. It is printed in fine style, on good paper, and in 
royal octavo form; price 50 cents per ypar. 

The SouTHami Plaxtbe, of the "old dominion," the successor of 
'* TheTarmers Register," and edited, we believe, by the son of the 
Ttneiable Edmund Rulfin. This is a valuable paper and has entor> 
•d its 12th volume, and is published at Richmond Ya., at $1 a year 
to cash subscribers. 

The SouTHKRH CULTirjLToa.~£ very body knows the Southern 
Cnltivator published at Augusta Ga., that has wrought so much 
good for the planters of the cotUm States. It has now entered its 
nth Tolame. onlaiged and impruved, preaching and practicing im- 
provement at home and abroad. Of coarse we all intend to go to 
the fair at Augusta next October, and no planter should &il to make 
the acquaintance of the editors, Dr. Lee and Mr. Redmuud, or the 
pablisber, Wm. 8- Jones, Esq. Form, royal octavo, 32 pages, and 
price $1. 

Thb Amxrxcak FABMiR.'^Tbis is also a valuable agricultural pa^ 
per, and has done much good service in the cause of improvement 
In this country. It is published at Baltimore Md. Medium octa- 
vo, 83 pages ; price $1 a year. 

Tn Woucnro FAftx bu.-— It is said poetieatly, that *< There Is 
nothing Id a name &c," but we. are decidedly food «f this name 
*^ Working Farmer." There is something in that name, and some- 
thing valuable too in every number of Prof. Mapes^ Working Far- 
mer. This work is published at the American Institute 351 Broad- 
way, M. T. Bach No. eontalnaM pages large folio 9t columns, and 
has enterodits 6Ux volome. Price. $1. . * 

Titb.Fa^mkb asp Plasteb.— Tbi.< l« a. most excellent pjiper, con- 



taining much useful and practical information to the cultivators 
of the soil. It is a f'lio of 10 pages, covered, and published at 
Pendleton, S. C, and Edited by Me8.sn. Seaborn and Gilmer. Price 
$1. The Farmer and Planter has entered its fourth volume. 

Thb Soil or thr SorTH. — We regret that by nome mishap or oth- 
er we liavenot enjo3'ed the plea.sure of receiving this very excel- 
lent paper this year. We have huwever seen it occasionally and 
shall c^t ityet. The Soil of the South, hax, and is still doing gcol 
servico in the south west. The names of its editors are safe guar- 
anties of its ability. Mr. Jas. M. Charabor« U its agricultural edit- 
or and the well known Charles A. Peabody, Esq., its horticutural 
editor. It is published at Columbus. Ga.,at $1 a year. In com- 
mencing its 3d volume, its form i^ changed to an octavo medium of 
33 pages. 

Thb SouTHHTtir AcRicrLTrPALisr.— This is a new work just 
commenced this year, promising much usefulness in both its agri> 
cultural and hortienltaral departments. We noticed this valuable 
publication in our last. It is published at Laurensville, 8. G. Ita 
editors, Col. A. G. Summer as agriculturalist and Mr. Wm. Sam* 
mer as horticulturalist and Pomologist are well qualified to fill 
the positions they respectively occupy. The Agriculturalist is 
well printed, contains 82 pagesroyal octavo. Price $1 a year. 

Tub Fakjc ako Gardbb— Another new and exceedingly valva- 
ble work, the successor of ^' The Plow." It is published by A. B. 
Allen &Co., Kew York. Its style is alao new, and it is in every 
respect a beautiful paper, conta ining 82 pages, royal octavo. — 
Price $1 a year. Some of the readers of the Cotton Planter nay 
visit New York this summer on a visit to the World^s Fair. If ao, 
and any fine Devons or other dairy stock or Improved agricultoral 
implements, or fine fruit trees of any kind are wanted, call on A. 
B. Allen &Co., 189 Water Street, and yoa will be well served. 

Thb WbBtbbh Plow-Bot. — Thisis also a new labourer in ttie 
field of improvement, and promises well. It is published at F«it 
Wayne, Indiana, in semi-monthly numbers of 16 pages, at $1 a 
year. That fine article in this number of the Cotton Planter oa 
the subject '*■ Education of the Farmers — Colleges, Ac.,*' we take 
Grom the Plow Boy. 

Thb Hobtictltdribt.— This is one of the handsomest, moat vat* 
nable and practical publications of the country. This invaloahle 
work was commenced and conducted up to the jterlod of hiadeatli 
by tho late A. J. Downing. In the hands of its present etlitor 
Mr. Barry, it sefma to have lost cone of its spirit or sprightli- 
ness. II is published at Rochester, New York. Prleefft. PUdn. 

Tbb MIS0KLLA5T asd RBvniw.— We have Jvst f«ceived. It is 

well filled with quite a variety of articlea. '' Home enterprisa^'in 

its motto. It is published at Memphis Tenn. Price $2 a year.>— 

The number before us is very handsome and well printed, and its 

articles diversified. 
Thb South brs School Joitrnax..— We havo heard of such pib- 

lication in New-England, but we had no idea that any man inthia 
country, posseHsed the temerity to face the " old field fogies'^ of 
the south. '* Fortuna fa vet fortibui." This is a Perverse gi*nera- 
tion Mr. Scotc, lay on your licks thick and hard. You have com- 
menced a noble work, and deserve to succeed. This is a neat pab- 
lication of 16 pages, publthhed at Columbus Ga. Price $1. Eve- 
ry body that has children to educate should tak** it. 

Alabama PLAaTBR.**Thls fs the weekly edition of the Tribune * 
and Herald of Mobile. Unpretending, it has gone forth for years* 
lighting ap the new and humble home of the plantera In their new 

settlements. It is edited by Messrs. McGuiro Jt Bolleot^ae 

Price $3. 

We also find the Socthbrh' Ladibs Book. This is not an agri- 
cultural work, but it is a literary companion for the fairdaugh- 
ters of our southern agriculturalists. It is a beaatifhl and spright- 
ly publication of its kind. It is a southern enterprise and deservea 
well, at tho hands of the southern people, a ty the of the support 
given to our enemies for publications in no essential partiealar 
better, and in many respecta, greatly inferior* would maka the 
Southorb XMies'Book the casket of American ftmale Utemtnre. 
It la published in the Cresoent City, by Mewrs. Wm. T. I^onard, lb . 
Co., «na edited by Miss L. Virginia FrenclK Price |3. 
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We promiMd a short chapter in thU revelrj of booki, if howev- 
er the patient reader hae accoupanled lu thus along, he U rea4j 
dpnbtleflttojog us on the elbow, bat the end of the chapter ie 
hard bj. Our weeklies, It is impomible to do them Jiutiee now, for 
the coarteons treatment we bare received at their hands. The 
bare mention of their names would All a column, extending as 
they do from Tar river to the Credent City, and all around about 
like so many honey bees, sipping the nectar of news from every 
new and occuring incident for the American mind and intellect. — 
To you, gentle readers and our t^xchanges all, we bespeak a sea* 
•on of peace, quiet and golden prosperity. 

■ ' ■ ■■■ " ■ ■« -mm.^m m» ■! ■■ ..ii ■ ii, 

SOUTH WE8TEBN HfDUSTBZAL FAIR. 

We reoelTed ftom oar respected Mend, Dr. Plongh, yesterday 
6r«Bisg, a late number of the Daily Orleanlan, announcing the 
passage ihroogh the Senate of Loaisiana of the blU fbr incorpora- 
ting the Bxecutive Committee and members the Industrial Fair 
of the South and South West. We hope soon to see the ball in live- 
ly and spirited motion. We believe the Szecutive Committee will 
new ac(t,act promptly, and aet en a liberal and magniflcent seals. 
W« hope the Committee think of nothing bat an exhlbltiott «&^ 
lair superior to those of London or New York. Determine thai the 
exhibition of the Crescent City shall eclipse any thing of the kind 
eirer witnessed heretofore. Let the spirit of the great south-west 
be Ared np on the subject. Let the State Bxecutive Committees 
he called out, and our people, planters, meehanSes, and manafhe> 
toren be fully aroused to the importance, the utility, and the pride 
of a great national movement In the industrial pursuits of our 
common country, and a triumph— a glorious triumph— must inevi- 
tably eBsue. Let every man ffiel that he haaa nleh to flit, yea 
n«re, let him determine thatitshaU be flUed, and well lUled, aAd 
beaatifhUy ; not with the eommon ffk«lt of his Indastry, bat with 
the first, the master piece, the crowning effort, .firom the plowman, 
whose rustic, yet plastic hand moulds the soil, and with the geni- 
al seasons, elicits frnctlbllity, plenty and prosperity from our fields, 
to the avtist, whose sktU and enltlvated taste ehlsels to aataro, or 
pencils the tinted life ensplring shade of the landscape. A prop- 
er, laudable and generous effort, not only to succeed, but to sacceed 
triumphantly, on the part of every one interested in the improve- 
ment of the arts and industrial pursuits of our country, wltti a spee- 
dy derelepment of its varied and valuable resonrces, most and 
will accomplish an <i1^eet so desirable. 

We shall await with impatience the announcement of the pro- 
gramme of policy intended to be pursued by the Executive Commit- 
tee. There Is now no excuse for Inaction, nor is there time for de- 
lay. We areeonlMent that the warmest friends of this enterprise 
have every eonfidenee in the talent of the Exeeutlve Committee, 
and if that talent.be bow seconded by energy, saccesa isceiialn. 

OUR COMMEBOIAL LETTER. 

Our readers will pemae with careful attentioii, onr 
oommereial letter, — '*Cottoo, Prospeot of prices, &o." 
la its faets and details, it is interestiBg and gratifying to 
the planter. In its frank and candid advice, ii teaches a 
wholesome lesson, the practical utility of which should 
be understood by all. 

Dnuning of wet lands and marshes, adds to their Tai- 
ns, by making them produce more, and better crops^- 
by producing them earlier — and improTing the health of 
adghborhoods. 

Abundant crops cannot be grown for a succesnon of 
jMrs, onless care be tahen to provide and apply, nn 
tfufTslent for the substances carried 6f the land in th# 
products carried thereon. 
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No. 6 

Diu N. B. Cloud — Dear Sir: — Many may think my 
ideas of plantation economy to be very large, and that 
I draw out rather extensively. But so it is, I believe, 
that true plantation economy will even cover the eduoa- 
tion proper of the planter, as it fits the owner the bet- 
ter to manage. My object at present being the advoca- 
cy for improvement of hands, I suppose no one will ob- 
ject to my using the heading. 

I have seen it stated that the ** item of underground 
draining alone on an estate of 500 acres" in England 
amounted to «* 1800 pounds steiling" or <* $7500 or 
X150 per acre." I have also seen statements of land 
renting for 6 pounds, aye 10 pounds sterling, for grasing 
alone. I have seen machinery an a large estate below 
New Orleans, which cost $80,000, no cost including for 
buildings. 

Admit that the products of a farm in those latitudes 

pay a better price and thus are the holders enabled to 
make such expenditures, or investments, and what al- 
ters the case ? Take Mr. Nobody's farm of 600 acres, 
with 200 only in eultivation, the residue getting poor, 
o^mofl asfast as the tilled land, and put thereon, admit, 
only a fence, let us count the cost Put land square, 
and it will take 8 miles of fencing to inclose 820 acrw, 
1760 yards in a mile mulUpUed by 8 equal to 6280 yds, 
multiplied by 4, which wiU give 21120 rails, and bare 
in mind, kind reader, the number of yards in length, 
multiplied by 4 will give the number of rails required 
to make a fence 10 rails high, with five feet worm, which* 
at $1 per hundred for making, bawling and putting up 
will cost $211. If done with your own hands, taking a 
fellow who is a good axe hand, but not a cotton picker, 
and worth $16 per month, or the rate of 180 per year, ' 
itwill take, say 18 days, at about 120 rails per day; 
then bawling, putting up and cutting out fence row, I 
guess, only a month to bawl and a month minus 6 d^ya 
to clean out fence row, and to put up, it wiU take 2i 
months, say 8 months, equal $46, or double it for bawl- 
ing rails around woodland a distance ; making $90, and 
addfor feed of team, wear and tare, interest &o., and 
$86 more, making fUll payment at $176. Who wiU 
dare aflrm that woodland will not be enhanced in 6 
years, if fence lasts no longer, to the valne of 80 ets. pr. 
acre, or 10 cents per year, or if land be worth $6 per 
acre not to increase in value 2 per oent ? Look at tinea 
figures my brethren, and I dare yen to the answer, and: 
then will you falsify your best judgments by wearing 
out tilled land only to be getting poorer<-rbftautiful fact ! 
Again, where are there 800 acres, whiohif nndcra 
good fence will not keep in good condition some 8 months 
In the year enough horse% or cattle', or sheep, or hogs, 
to pay 25 per cent on investment;' the fencing truly 
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paying in the 6 years the prime cost, and interest on the 
same. Bat land not to be stocked so as to injare, bear- 
ing in mind 2 acres of good pasture are allowed to each 
obw or horse, and therefore not over 80 head of cows to 
800 acres, and they not all the year, occasionally there 
may be 60 or even 100 for a short time. 

But this is only one step. If planters will only see 
their way and take this step, they are safe ; because ev- 
ery man who desires to live where he now stays, will 
find he can rear his own meat, cows, wool and colts with- 
in his own encloseure, and at less cost. Let us see. I 
can refer to note book, and give exact dates and num- 
bers, for such a note book I have for 21 years of my 
planting life, but no need- I turned out, say 90 heed of 
pigs, 8 and 6 months old, all castrated, marked, and the 
older ones spayed. This was done after planting corn, 
■ay in 1841— of these after all that expense, admit no 
more, I killed 16 hogs December, 1843. This year in 
January, I had 91, killed 7 for eating, and now 83, one 
having died, and 2 old sows from spaying in August. I 
suppose these may have eaten as much more as those 
usually tnmed out in the woods, and so I have 90, out 
of 91 at less than half cost what I had in 1843, 16 head. 
I need not remind my fellow citizens that I have no call. 
iPg by which I realize one dime except by what is le* 
l^mately farm matters, therefore I cannot design to 
induce them to do an error. 

The great arator of Virginia, John Taylor, the author, 
some 40 or 60 years ago, proTed this matter, and I do not 
touch his argument, nor desire to more than draw at- 
t«niioB, only desiring to beusefal by alluding to evident 
faett. 

And one step farther. When you, my brethren of 
ihia latitude, shall have gotten up your stock and see 
irhat you have gained in them ; in your land, from be- 
ooming grown up with grass, weeds, and underbush, 
eJearly evincing improvement, you would then plow up 
irell an harrow 6 acres of good land and sow on it 10 or 
12 pounds of clover seed — 681bs. to the bushel, or if thor- 
oughly wetted with brine by sprinkling, you can rely on 
• good stand, 1 bushel to 10 acres, the month of Sep* 
iember or October. These 10 acres will take 70 or 80 
pigs from January to 1st of July, and keep them in bet- 
ter condition than will 2 bushels of com per day, or 860 
liuahels, or $18 per year rent on the 10 acres, and the 
land better for oorn or ootton the preceding year. And 
you wUl be certain to have a pasture of-— aye— of Ber- 
muda griss, which like my friend tbetoi7 pea, is abased 
for the strongest thing of all — being too good. I court 
BO oontroveray, but if wrong in any of this I wish to be 
put aright, and to be sincerely yours, Mr. Bditor and 
friends. 

M. W. PHILIPS. 

III I .....I.... i.. .1 ■ .^ , -. . ^ - ■^» ■ .»»i.. .■■,-. 

$Sf* To preserve meadows in their productiveness, it 
19 neoessa]^ to harrow them every eecend autumn, apply 
Xop drf^ssing and roll them up. 



[fob the AMERICAN COTTON PLANTER.] 

DIVINE OHIGIN OF AaBIOULTUaAL LABOR. 

Ma. Editob : — It is generally believed that everything 
on earth is made for the use of man — a senUment not 
more proud, selfish and exclusive, than false ; if, by it, 
be meant that hit advantage and enfogment aiom have 
been consulted in the formation of the world. 

"But though the Creator, doubtless, regarded the well 
fore of each class of his creatures, when he called them 
into existence, and in this point of view they may be just* 
ly siud to have been created for their own sakes, yet He 
has so imited all the classes together, as to form oaie 
great and harmonious whole, and by most wonderfU ad- 
aptations, has so beautifully adjusted all the relations 
both animate and inanimate, that every thing may, in a 
certain sense, be said to be created for all the rest." 

In this sense, the belief applies, with peculiar force, to 
man, the most noble and the most sensible being on earth. 
He, we arc told, was created after the image of his ma- 
ker, and to him, was given the " dominion over the fisb 
of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over the cat- 
tle, and over the earth, and over every thing that mov- 
eth upon the earth." He, a mere child originally, waa 
as ignorant of the manner of obtaining the means of 
subsistence as the beasts of the field, and the fowls of 
the air that surrounded him. Placed in the Oarden cf 
Eden, he was commanded '' to be fruitfrd, and multiply 
and replenish the earth and subdue it.*' Like them, he 
too, as it were in a wilderness, untouched by the plastic 
hand of man, was fed by his Creator, by all that was 
necessary for human subsistenoe. Adam was told to 
dress and keep the Garden, and to partake freely of ev- 
erything in it, except of the fruit of the tree of knowl- 
edge. Our first parents then, had only to rove over th« 
Garden and live on delicious sweets. They had neither 
to sow, nor to reap, nor to gather into bams ; everything 
was prepared for them. But they disobayed, and after 
the fall, the Lord said, " cursed is the ground for thy 
sake." He was sent out of the Ckirden << to till the 
ground from whence he was taken." The sentence wa9 
passed upon them, which included at once a denuncia* 
tion, a permission and a command, " in sorrow shalt thou 
eat of it all the days of thy lifs ; thorns and thistfes 
shall it bring forth to thee ; and thou shalt eat the herb 
of the field ; in the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread, till thou return unto the ground." 

We are told, Cain was a tiller of the ground, Abel a 
keeper of sheep, and Jabal a herdsman. Hence we maj 
say, was the origin of agricultural labor, and the love of 
it in his descendants, handed down from generation to 
generation, to the present time. But the wickedness of 
the world caused the flood, and every thing was destn^yed 
except Noah and his ark, and every thing it contained. 
After the flood, the Lord promised Noah not to curse 
the ground, or smite his creatures any more for maa^a 
sake, and "while the earth remaineUi, seed-time and har^ 
[ rest, and ooM and boat," &o., shall not cease, Noah he« 
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came a haBbandman, and cultiTated the Tine and made 
wine, and drank it, and got dnmk» 

According to the Bible, Adam was perfltet, and endow- 
ed with rational powers, and made master of the uni- 
verse, and supplied with all the necessaries of life. — 
Even after his disobedience, the goodness of God was 
manifested to him by providing him with the means of 
subsistence, wid rewarding him according to his indus- 
try. 

By the destruction of the world, the art of agriculture 
was not lost, but was resumed by Noah and his descen- 
dants, and from that time to this it has continued to im- 
prove ; and no doubt will continue to advance as long as 
the world stands. 

Was it not for man, and without his concurrence, or 
asking, that nature, or an all wise Providence, made this 
earth ? 

Is it not for us that the seasons continue and refresh- 
ing showers cause the gardens, the orchards, the fields 
and forests to abound in blessings that would be lost did 
we not make good use of them ? 

Let us not then remain insensible to so much kindness, 
and forget our responsibility to the one who bestows 
them upon ns. 

N. T. SORSBY. 

Forkland, Ala. 



[rO& THE AUBRICAK COTTON PLANTER.] 

ROTATION OF CROPS. 

*< Wheat, rye, oats and barley, should never follow each 
other in a course of rotation ; there should always be an 
intervening hoe crop between them." — American Farmer 
— Southern CuUivator, 

The necessity of a rotation in crops, is perhaps one of 
the first agricultural truths which suggested itself to the 
human mind. Experience, which is the best teacher in 
agriculture, as in everything else, must have taught it at 
a very early period in the history of our world. And 
yet, even in the middle of this nineteenth century, there 
are many intelligent agriculturists, who have not yet ful- 
ly appreciated the simple truth announced in the quota- 
tion at the head of this article. And while they admit, 
in theory, the groat importance of a systematic rotation 
of crops, there are thousands of farmers and planters in 
this our own Alabama, who strain their fields, almost to 
exhaustion, by one crop of cotton or of com after anoth- 
er, merely because the soil happens to be fertile and will 
produce a larger return than other portions of ihQ farm. 
Well, there may heprcsefit profit in the operation ; but it 

is at the expense of ultimate loss. 
But I did not set out, Mr. Editor, to inflict on your 

readers aregularobuilt essay on the subject of "rotation," 

important as it truly is ; but simply to conimunicate my 

very small experience, in this connection, as to two of the 

several mentioned in the above quotation — oats and 

wheat. 
Many years ago, in South Carolina, where I then lived, 

{ bad a field which was old and so exhausted that, with 



good cultivation, it produced me just about five bushels 
of com to the acre — ^pretty low down, you'll readily ad- 
mit. The only agricultural work I had read, or even 
seen, was Taylor's Arator. In that, I had seen that an 
easy and valuable means of improving land was to turn 
under, with a mould board plow, whatever vegetation 
might happen to be on it. Well, the only difficulty with 
me was, that my field was so poor that there was almost 
nothing to turn under. There was, however, a thin sur- 
face of vegetable mould — I was going to say, about the 
thickness of a common table-knife blade — but I am 
afraid that would be praising my land a leeile too high, 
and I will just say, it was thick enough to be visible. 
Tm not joking, Doctor — ^its true as preaching. Deter* 
mined to try the experiment, as soon as I could get mj 
nubbins hauled out (and it was'nt a very tiresome job) I 
set two turn plows to work, breaking the ground as deep 
as could be done in the latter part of October and first of 
November. It was well done, and tehen done, the field 
looked like one mass of red clay. A less hopeful man 
than I, might have thought the land was ruined. — 
I, however, thought that had been done before. WeH, 
I let it lie in this condition until the next February, when 
I sowed it down in oats — plowing in with a bull-tongue. 
As good a crop as could be reasonably expected from 
such land was cradled the next summer. In October fol- 
lowing, the field was again turned over in the same way, 
and again in February it was sown in oats. This cra|> 
was, I think, rather better than the first. A third time 
the same process was gone over, with an improved crop 
of oats. The fourth year I planted it in com, and mtro- 
bile dictue ! — ^it produced twenty bushels to the acre ? — 
Candor, however, requires me to state that it never did 
the like again — at least not under my administration.— 
I was getting as poor as my land, and a few years after 
ilaxfi prodigious experiment, I pulled up my stakes and 
emigrated to Alabama, where the second experiment, 
about to be detailed was, more recentiy, made. This 
time it was wheat I had raised a good crop of wheat 
on a field of as good valley land as any in Talladega coun* 
ty ; and not knowing that it was improper to sow wheat 
on the same land two years in succession, and having an 
overseer who had as littie sense as I had myself^ the 
same fields was again sowed the next year in wheat. — ' 
Some of my better informed neighbors told me, in ad- 
vance, that I would make no wheat ; but I didn't believe 
them. They were nearer right than I was — 1 made/uet 
three bushele to the acre ! I have never done the same 
thing since, and I never will. 

Now, Doctor, I don't suppose that in writing this com- 
munication I am advancing the cause of Agricultural 
improvement in any degi-ee, because I presume every 
practical farmer has learned, long ago, that his land may 
be improved by turning under the vegetable growth ia 
the fall ; and I suppose few of them are as green as I 
was when I sowed two successive crops, of wheat on tl e 
same field. But I vehemently desired to clap you on the 
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back aad cheer yon on in yonr noble enterprise, and I 
thonght I wonld give in my experience by way of intro- 
duction. Oo ahead, Doctor, and may the people go with 
yon. CLOD THUMPER. 



DxMOPOLiB; Marengo Co., Ala., ) 

March 25, 1853. J 

De. N. B. Guovd— Dear Sir : The March No. 
of the American Cotton Pknter came to hand yes- 
terday, and I have read every article in it, and can 
say, were there no other issue to be made, I am 
well paid for my subscription. I am a new begin- 
ner in fEurming ; have just purchased a farm, rath- 
er thin, but with a ** good foundation.'' Some of 
my land is rolling, some gravelly, some red stiff 
clay, some black stiff land, and some light sandy 
land. I write this for your advice upon the best 
system of rotation for such a farm in the South. — 
By giving your advice either in your next issue or 
any during the year, you will confer a great fiEivor 
upon one of your subscribers. Y. A. 

P. S. I have many other questions to ask but I 
fear to weary you. I pursue a system of improve- 
meftt, in the way of composting, I think new in 
this country upon which, if you wish, when I get 
bold enough, I will give my views and plan. 

Y. A. 

The abOTS ItCter from **a new beglimor In flu-rolng,'* thews tho 
riftit kind of tpirll. No man wiU Iro prove % plantiitiun In the pro* 
doetion of coUon or anj marketable crop, who doee not adopt a 
flmd and Jndldooa iTatem of rotailon, and shift of crops. Marengo 
la one of the riehast eonntles of onr Stale, and admirably adapted 
to a proper sjstem of tillage. Our eorrespondeat la doubUess 
aware that lime, in some of its forms, most oonstltate the basis of 
all valnable and permanent Improyementa. We haTO deroted the 
Hat ten or twelve years, with much care, to the sol^eet of rotation 
and ahlfl of CTDpa as best sailed to a eotton plantation. We have 
eencalTed the idea, that no one that tilla the earth la eapahle of pro. 
dodng such varied and valuable crops as the American eotton 
phmter, and as such he only needs a proper system of rotation to 
enaMe him to produce any amount of cotton, and all the necessaries 
oflUb abundantly besides, and yet Improve the (brtiUty of his land. 
Wa shall have oeoasion very soon to discuss this snltfect In another 
coonrctlon, which we shsU do ftilly. 

Our correspondent ** Y. A.** need have no apprehensions of wea- 
tfUkg us by aaking any question oonoected with the sntject of sgrl- 
caKore. It sflbrds us pleasure thus to converse with our sgrieultu- 
lal fHends, and if we shall ihU to answer estlsfhctorily at any time, 
we doubt not but some of our correspondents will bo able abd wUl- 
Sng to famish the n e c es sary information. We hope our friend 
^ T. A." will soon make a bold and eflcient soldier In the cauae of 
agriottltaral improvement. 

The eotton planters of the country need a great deal of informa- 
tion on the subset of making manure. Few havH yet found out 
(and sursly those have not that ibed in the roads, or leave their ma- 
nars lots on the branch sMe,) that well fbd and eomlbrtably hooaed 
atoek not only pay bade In Aill, in the highly valuable materials 
Ihay IVimisb ftir oomposthig, but pay a handsome premium on the 
rapfUil thufl expcnd*il,— fEn. 
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Ball Roads— Na 2. 

Alabama as a State is entitled to veiy little cred« 

it for anything which she has yet done in the way 
of internal improvement. Although the elder and 
and more wealthy of the South-western States, her 
capital has furnished but a moiety of the means 
thus far expended in rail road construction within 
her limits. To the untiring energy of a few in- 
dividuals we are indebted for the Montgomery 
and West Point Bailroad, one of the most strictly 
private enterprises, as regards its dependence upon 
corporate or State assistance in the Southern 
States. The citizens of Mobile have also display- 
ed a highly laudahle spirit in their united efforts 
in hehalf of that gigantic work, the Mobile and 
Ohio Eailroad, hut a small portion of which, 
however, is within the limits of the State. Sel- 
ma, too, must not he overlooked, having for her 
Tennessee Bailroad an interior private subscrip- 
tion, perhaps equal to that of any work of similar 
magnitude in the Southern country. 

We have in Alahama 87 miles of Railroad in 
operation between Montgomery and West Point, 
which, with the portions of the Mobile and Ohio, 
and Charleston and Memphis Eailroad in North 
Alabama, now completed, with the 55 miles in 
operation from Selma to Monticello, will give ns 
226 miles of completed road, about one fourth as 
much as Georgia and not near half as much as South 
Carolina. Although this amount will be much 
extended in a few years by the completion of the 
works now in progress, yet when the Mobile and 
Ohio and the New Orleans, Jackson and Great 
Western Railroads are finished, Mississippi will 
present more miles of Railroad than any of the. 
South-western States, particularly if the Yicks- 
burg road, as is contemplated and much to be de- 
sired, should be extended Eastward, in the direc- 
tion of Montgomery, to the Alabama line. 

Perhaps in no part of the Southern country has 
the stimulating effect of Railroads upon the value 
of real estate been more successfully demonstrated 
than upon the Montgomery and West Point Rail* 
road. The pine region upon the line of this road 
from near Notasulga toOpelika, which was deserib- 
ed to the writer in 1885 as a countiy ''so poor 
that the Indians would not live upon it," is now 
densely settled with four pro^roaa villages in 
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tlio space of 20 miles, the lands readily command- 
ing from $8 to $12 per acre, or about 100 per cent 
more than that of a similar quality 15 or 20 miles 
from the road. Now take a parallelogram 20 miles 
in length by 15 in breadth, or seven and a half 
miles on each side of the road, and it will contain 
192,000 acres. Put the enhanced value of this at 
$3,50 per acre, wh'cb, including the village prop- 
erty is certainly a moderate estimate, and we have 
$672,000, or nearly three times the cost of the 
road, for this distance. Say that for 20 miles 
from Montgomery the Railroad does not effect the 
price of land ; we should then have 67 miles sub- 
ject to enhanced value. Say that this apprecia- 
tion, making allowance for poor timbered lands, 
which are never valueless upon the line of Kail- 
roads, should represent but $2,50 per acre, this 
would give for the width of 15 miles $1,608,000. 
This is several hundred thousand dollars more 
than the cost of the whole 87m*!e3 of Railroad and 
equipments. If the influence of the work upon 
the value of town property at Montgomery was 
also to be estimated, it would swell the aggregate 
to more than doable the cost of the road. 

But we wish at this time to consider the value 
of Railroads solely with reference to the interest 
of the planter and landholder. Any one who 
will compare the present with the past condition 
of South Carolina and Georgia, will be struck with 
the rapid progress which has been made in agri- 
cultural improvement in those States since the intro- 
duction of Railroads. The depopulating tide of emi- 
gration which set so strongly from portions of those 
States, some 15 years ago, has been arrested to great 
extent. The man who lives within sound of the 
locomotive whistle cannot readily be reconciled to 
sell his possessions, merely to obtain cheaper and 
better land in a remote wilderness. Consequently 
he will seek to improve his land and erect comfor- 
table buildings, &c., not only with a view to the 
preservation and enhanced production of the soil 
and the greater comfort of his family, but because 
he feels assured that owing to the eligibility of his 
position, it will be practicable at any time, when- 
ever he or his children after him may desire it, to 
effect a sale of his property at a remunerative price. 
In this latter respect he aets upon the principle of 
the man who will spend but $500 or $1000 on his 
plantation dwelling, but will freely invest thou- 
sands on a city residence, not because he absolute- 



ly requires suck an expensive habitation, but be- 
cause it is convertible property, which will com- 
mand a return for the monied outlay by sale or rent. 
This motive may not be recognized in olden coun- 
tries, but it certainly has great force with our 
migratory and trading people. 

Apart from this, however, the Railroad has a ve- 
ry direct agency in the work of agricultural im- 
provement. All the imported stimulants of vege- 
tation, such as guano and its compounds, as well as 
such calcarious manures as may be supplied from 
other States, or prepared at home must bo depen- 
dent in a great measure upon Railroads for their 
use and generel distribution. The existence of 
guano in such inexpressible quantities, and the 
highly concentrated nature of its invigorating 
principles, gives it peculiar adaptation to agricul- 
tural purposes, and promise immense advantages 
to those who can avail themselves of its use by 
their proximity to navigable streams and railroads. 
The influence of. Railroads upon southern agricul- 
tural economy, even in those sections most open to 
their advantages, is yet but partially felt It will 
increase, and it will react. Raikoadg will beget 
agricultural improvement, and agrictiltuTal im« 
provement will multiply and extend Railroads. 

That Railroads will pay in the south, merely 
for the accommodation of an agricultural regioii, 
without regard to through travel, is now clearly es* 
tablished by the success of the Central Road in 
Georgia, as well as the upper country roads of South 
Carolina. 

The fact that such roads will pay 7 and 8 per 
cent, dividends, should encourage our planters to 
invest in such undertakings and lend a vigorous 
hand in their construction. It is a common error 
to suppose that the commercial terminus is the 
recipient of the greater share of benefit. As trade 
is increased those who share that trade are increased, 
and the enhancement of property at the one'point 
will not nearly equal that which is effected in the 
value of lands upon the whole route. Our plan- 
ters look too much to the towns and cities, not on- 
ly for the initiative step, but for the entire execu- 
tion of such enterprises. Cities have this advan- 
tage — ^their collective intelligence and resources 
can be readily brought to bear and to act. But 
the solid means of the interior is infinitely great- 
er. It also can be*]conveniently extended to act 
collectively either through the agency of the State, 
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or, as in Mississippi and Tenneesee by county sub- 
scriptions. 

Unquestionably the enhanced value of the real 
property of Georgia and South Carolina is fully 
equivalent to the whole cost of their rail roads, 
independent of the stock investment. In Ala- 
bama it is thus far the same. The investment 
therefore pays two fold, the dollar is returned, or 
produces its value by the earnings of the road, 
and is at the same time added to the realty or land- 
ed interest of the country. , j |^ ^ (SujJaJia^ 

OusaM> '0 ^V A. A. B. 

Montgameryy April 21, 1853. 



[FOn THE XUHMCAS C0TT05 PLA5TIR.] 

POLICY OP THE PLANTING STATES. 

Being strongly impressed with the pemicous results 
of the general system of policy pursued in the cotton 
planting states, I am induced to send you some obser- 
vations upon the subject, with the view of bringing it to 
the consideretion of the public, and in the hope that it 
may lead to its reformation. 

These States poscss within themselves, equally with 
other portions of the Union, all the elements of social 
and financial prosperity. They have a temperate and 
healthy climate — a soil of great variety — a very large 
portion of it naturally fertile, and nearly all of it capa- 
ble of being made so ; and adapted to the widest range 
of production. They have an extended sea coast upon 
the Atlantic Ocean, and the Gulf of Mexico ; fine nav- 
agable streams with their sources in the mountains of 
gold, iron, and coal ; abundance of limestone and marl, 
besides other minerals which contribute to manufac- 
tures and agriculture. They have, in common with the 
other slave-holding States, the cheapest and most avail- 
able labor in the world ; and, in addition to these, they 
produce almost exclusively a staple, which, next to food, 
is the most necessary to the comfort of the human race, 
and enters most largely into its consumption. 

Now with all these advantages, what ought to be our 
condition ? I do not think I am extravagant, when I 
say it onght to bo one of very great prosperity. With 
abundant and cheap labor, our lands under culture with 
their natural capabilities, aided by the artificial appli- 
ances at our command, ought to be in the highest state 
of fertility and productiveness, yielding, in profusion, 
grain and provisions for our own consumption, besides 
abandant crops of cotton to exchange with other coun- 
tries for the commodities and luxuries our own does not 
produce. Instead of this being the case, our soils are 
actually in a state of gradual impoverishment, and it 
may be safely affirmed, do not yield more than a third, 
or a half at most, of what they are capable, under a 
proper system of culture. In no other portion of the 
United States does Agriculture exhibit so unsightly an 



aspect as in ours. Our fields, instead of being proie«i- 
cd by durable and ornamenial fencasi are still enclosed 
by the ugly and expensive one of rails. Our bills ars 
washed, wasted and gullied ; our plains often saturated 
with water; our swamps and ponds undrained; our 
dwellings, barns, stables and negro-quarters with rare 
exceptions of the lowest grade. And we may add to 
this, that our agriculture is also a fair specimen of eyo- 
ry other department of industry amongst us. 

With the richest depoits of coal and iron ore, those 
two most potent of all the elements of manufacturing 
industry, we do next to nothing in mining. 

AVe have here and there an iron foundry, and we have 
a few scattered manufactories of coarse cotton and wool- 
en goods, and with these and some other inconsiderablo 
exceptions, we have scarcely any thing worthy of the 
name manufactures. For at least nine tenths of all tht 
manufactured articles we consume, from tho hats on our 
heads, down to the simplest and commonest implement 
of industry, wo are dependent upon others. We hava 
idle villages where we should havo thriving towns, in 
which all these articles should be fabricated by oar 
own people, and we havo a sparse population, and be- 
cause we have little variety of occupation, and there- 
fore slender inducement for any other immigation savo 
that of slaves. 

This is a mortifying statement of our condition, bnt 
it must be admitted to be a true one. If it is, does 
such a state of things result necessarily from any thing 
in our social or physical condition ? I am convinced 
that it does not, and I beliete it is capable of demonstra-* 
tion that the reformation of some errors and defects ia 
our system of industry, is all that is needed to give ns a 
prosperity equal to that of any people in the world. — 
The limits of an ordinary essay will not allow me to 
discuss these in detail, or the benefits to be derived 
from the changes I propose, and I cannot do mvch mora 
than suggest those which are the most obvious and im- 
portant. 

The first error to be corrected is the planting of mora 

land than can be cultivated and at the same time im- 
proved. Such a system as our does not exist in any oth- 
er part of the world, and there is not a soil on earth 
that it would not reduce to barenness. We have ande« 
nlablo proof of this under our eyes. The Alabama bat'* 
toms, thirty years ago, in many instances did produce a 
hundred bushels of corn, and even more, to the acre. I 
doubt if thd same lands would now produce much mora 
than a third of that quantity. Any system of coltora 
which thus abuses the bounty of Provipence must be 
erroneous and unwise, and shoitld be abandoned^ The 
evil I think would be remedied by reducing by a third or 
half the amount of land we cultivate in cotton. Such 
a reduction wculd entail an apparent sacrifice for a year 
or two. But wh'lo I believe there wonld be no real 
sacrifice, I feel sure that thereafter there would be a 
regular progression in improvement of the s<»l and m 
pecuniary return. Such a reduction would enable «B tO 
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apply Hi least one foartii of oar labor to manuring, and 
bringing our lands up to the maximum of productiTe- 
ness ; to ditching superfluous water from our hill sides 
and bottoms; draining swamps ; converting pestilential 
marshes into meadows ; building good houses for our- 
selves and slaves, bams, ware- houses, stables for horses 
and cattle ; raising stock and provisons in abundance ; 
making gardens and orchards, good roads, fences gates 
and fixtures of all kinds ; and in a few years doubling 
and trebling the production of our land, and enhanoing 
its intrinsic value frcm ten or fifteen dollars an acre — 
its present price — to fifty or even a hundred dollars 
which is now the rate of improved land in the northern 
and middle states. The adoption of this system would 
improve the general face of the country and increase its 
healthfulness. We should have pleasant homes, free 
from the malaria of swamps and ponds which now ren- 
ders so many of them uninhabitable. With fixed and 
improving homes, the comforts of living would be more 
appreciated ; our people would become more attached 

to the soil and deprived of the inducements to emigra- 
tion. 

In addition to an improved system of agriculture, we 
should adopt the most vigorous measures to encourage 
the establishment and growth of every kind of manu- 
facture suited to our circumstances. The first and the 
nost effective of these measures would be to prohibit 
the farther introduction of slaves, except such as might 
be acquired by actual residents, through inheritance or 
marriage, or such as might be brought in by bona fide 
emigrants settling amongst us, and with the restriction, 
that they should not be sold or hired for a term of years, 
unless under process of law. One great and beneficial 
effect of this measure would be to stop the vast drain of 
money which we now expend for slaves, and consequent- 
ly the rapid accumulation of abundant capital at home. 
This accumulation of capital would reduce the rate of 
interest, while at the same time it would enhance the 
value of property. New investments would be sought, 
and these would be found in mining, in manufactures, and 
improvements of every discription. With abundance 
of money, a low rate of interest, and little cost for liv- 
ing ; with snperabnndant water power almost every- 
where, and coal and iron equal to any in the world, we 
should unite all the requisite conditions of success, and 
in a great variety of productions we might compete 
ffaooessfully with the world. In the article of cotton 
alone, we ought, absolutely, to monopolize the manu- 
facture of iron and Machinery. What we now achieve 
under very unfavorable circumstances, proves very con- 
clusively what we might accomplish, with money cheap 
Md abundant, aided by the other favorable conditions 
J haye mentioned. As an illustration of these views I 
will refer to the recent experience of our sister State of 
Georgia. She prohibited the introduction of slaves, for 
ten or twelve years succeeding the great financial revul- 
Bion of 1887, and though that revulsion was quite as 
du'aiitrons to her as to any of her sister States, she, in 



consequence of this policy, quickly recovered, and to 
that measure, more than to all others, is to be attribu- 
ted the great advancement she has since made in internal 
improvements, and manufactures, and which has placed 
her so far in advance of all the cotton growing States. 
By one of those caprices of legislation^ to which our law 
makers are unfortunately so liable, she repealed th« 
restriction a few years since, but she has had the sa- 
gacity recently to adopt it again, and I hope never to b# 
again abandoned. 

But independently of these >&iantfia/ advantages, there 
are social considerations connected with this subject of 
the most serious import. The institution of slavery 
itself is assailed by the whole civilized world. Against 
such an array of moral and political power, we oaa hope 
to maintain it, only by retaining in its defence the moral 
and political power of all the present Slave-holding 
States. But Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, Mis- 
souri and Kentucky have been for a long period gradu- 
ally diminishing the proportion of their slave popula- 
tion, by exporting large numbers of slaves to the cottou 
growing States. In all of the States I have named, re- 
cent developments have shown the existence already of 
a strong Abolition sentiments, and if the process of dim- 
inution in them, and augmentation amongst us, is per- 
mitted to go on for a few years longer, it is difiicult to 
anticipate any other result than the abolition of slavery 
in them, and a dangerous and unmanageable accumula- 
tion of it amongst us. It is therefore not only the most 
infatuated folly, but it is absolute madness in the people 
of the cotton growing States to allow this process to bo 
longer continued. Let us therefore arrest it at once 
and we may retain slavery in all the States in which it 
now exists, and have their whole political power united 
in its defence. But let the present state of things con- 
tinue, and much sooner than would be otherwise even 
dreamed of we shall have one half of them arrayed in 
deadly opposition to the other. Arrest this process, 
and we will not only avoid this fatal calamity, but we 
will perpetuate slavery for an indefinite period. Wo 
will make it more beneficial by keeping it more equally 
diffused, and preserving everywhere throughout the 
South the necessary equilibrimum of the white and 
blaok population. In the existing condition of the two 
races, slavery is the only relation which the black one 
can occupy to the white, with safety to either, and to 
make this relation stable and secure, a proper equilibria'' 
um between them must be maintained. Destroy this 
equilibrium, and what would be otherwise a most bene- 
ficial agent becomes in every aspect an unmitigated evil. 

There are some other measures of minor consequence 
to these which might also be adopted to give efllcienoy 
and completeness to this system of policy. But if the 
policy itself shall be adopted, they will follow as necea* 
sary consequences, and therefore need not now be spec^ 
ified. My object, at this time, is only to call attention 
to a general consideration of the subjeet. I am under 
the strongest conviction that a change of system is not 
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only necessary to the prosperity of tlie cotton growing 
States, bat is absolutely es?ential to tbeir safety. I be- 
lieve the adoption of snch a one as I have indica- 
ted would put a new face upon the country. Our agri- 
culture, instead of a desolating curse, would cause our 
land to smile with beauty and fertility. The finuncinl, 
the social, and the mornl well being of all connected 
with it would be promoted. The vast surplus of our 
production, instead of being exported to the slave-selling 
States for more slaves, and thus actually buying future 
ruin with present disadrantage, would be invested in 
nseful and valuable improvements amongst ourselves. 
Railroads would be built wherever needed, with our own 
funds ; manufectures of great variety would be estab- 
lished and multiplied throughout our land. Our mines 
of iron and coal would become the sources of a vast 
production. A valuable white emigration would be in- 
duced into our borders, our little villages would grow 
into populous towns, teeming with merchants, manufac- 
turers, mechanics, requiring for their consumption im- 
nensely increased amounts of every discription of agri- 
cultural produce ; labor would be diversified and va- 
ried by a thousand new employments, all acting and re- 
aetiflg beneficially upon each, and each upon all. The 
result of which would be that all property would be en- 
hanced in value, and fixed in a condition of security and 
Btability ; prosperity would pervade all classes of our 
people, and there is no degree of advancement we might 
not justly hope to attain. While I solemnly believe that 
eur present system persisted in can lead to nothing but 

poverty, debasement and ruin. 

S. 
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From the Southern Agricultarist. 
THE OHOHAHD.— NO. 8. 

THE APPLE. 

The apple succeeds well in most sections of the coun- 
try, and with proper cultivation yields regular and boun- 
tiful crops. It is a vigorous, hardy tree, and will grow 
upon most soils, but thrives best in a good loam, with 
clay subsoil, as a porous subsoil is often unfavorable. — 
Some varieties do best on a deep, sandy loam, and early 
varieties usually require a warm, dry soil, which hastens 
their maturity, while others flourish best in strong, moist 
loam ; and late kinds require a cool soil to retard their 
ripening. For this purpose we have found mulching 
with leaves, pine-straw and such material, of great ben- 
efit ; when applied after a good season in midsummer, 
the fhiit will mature more gradually and in better per- 
fection, and will keep better during winter. 

Upon the whole, the apple is one of the most valuable 
fruits ; other kinds axe more luscious and delicate, but 
these qualities render them transient, whUe the apple en- 
sures and may be had in excellence throughout the year. 



Various other fVuits when duly attended to will assume 
far more comparative importance. Yet the apple, from 
its hardiness, easy production, great excellence, and be- 
ing always in use, both fresli and dried, will, in the main, 
bold a decided superiority over any other species. In 
spring, it is a beautiful trcQ, with its blossoms of white 
tinged with red, and some of the varieties are highly or- 
namented with their showy double flowers.'' Cole, in his 
Fruit Book, thus admirably sums up its uses : 

"The fine kinds are excellent for the desserts. Besides 
the pleasure of this luxury, and nutriment in rich apples, 
they have an excellent medical effect. They are greatly 
laxative and keep the system in a good condition. They 
serve as a healthy repast for children, who would often be 
eating something that is injurious from too much nutri- 
ment. 

** Apples arc cooked in various ways, and may at all 
times form one or more] dishes on the table ; stewed ap- 
ples are an excellent sauce ; frying in a pan after meat 
is a fine preparation. (Though fried with butter we 
think they are still better.) They are excellent in 
dumplings. . Sliced sweet, or mild apple, in Indian and 
other puddings, are better than raisins, and so they are 
in boiled rice and in warm Indian bread. They make 
fine pies and tarta. A doicdy, or big pie, makes a meal 
for a whole family. They may be made into apple sauce 
and be kept a long time. Apple butter is a still finer 
dish. Caudlcd apples, (boiled in just water enough to 
cover them,) are excellent Suitable kinds make fine 
preserves. Roasted or baked, they are good without fur- 
ther preparation ;" and to our good clean housewivea, 
we need not tell them that they make an excellent jelly^ 
Apples, under proper feeding, are valuaUe for aU 
kinds of stock. We not only give them freely to our 
hogs, but feed them to our milch cows, and frequently to 
our horses ; all seem to thrive upon them, and always 
eat them with good relish ; and we would advise all our 
good housewives to make a plentiful supply of good ci- 
der vinegar, which is better, and much more preferable 
to a great deal of the vinegar sold as White Wine Vine- 
gar, often a composition that has never touched a seaport. 
The apple is admirably adapted to the upper region^, 
of the Southern States, where it thrives in great perfec- 
tion, and many choice varieties have been produced. — 
Among those which may be named is the Aromatic Carty- 
Una and Ferdinand, both produced here. The first being 
a very superior Summer fruit, and the other ripening in 
October and keeping till March, of* large size and supe- 
rior flavor. The Carter apple, scions of which have 
been sent us by Dr. N. B. Cloud, of La Place, Ala., and 
from Col. Carter himself, through the Rev. Mr. Moul- 
trie, of Chunnenuggee, Ala. It is discribcd as of me- 
dium size, excellent flavor and a remarkable good keeper, 
riie Davit apple, sent us by our friend E. J. Capell, of 
Miss., is valued there for the same good qualities. The 
CalUuaga and Niekajaeky two valuable native apples, re- 
cently brought into notice by Mr. Silae McDowell, of 
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Maoob CoTiniy, N. C, ^ith seTer&l others which hare re- 
oeiTed the notice of the Fruit Committee of the South 
CarolinA Agricultural Society, at their laat meeting in 
Macon — all deserve to be extensively propagated. The 
Murrcofy from having tasted it, we would particularly re- 
commend — ^indeed we must look to our choice native ap- 
ples for good winter fruits — the most of the winter vari- 
eties from the North ripening too early to keep during 
the winter. With a little care, a selection can be made 
that will furnish a supply of this wholesome fruit. 

We have given directions as to propagating by grafting 
in an other article, and in a preceding article, we have 
given particular directions for transplanting. The land 
should be kept in good condition by culture and the 
proper kind of manure, as no tree can be expected to 
produce good fruit if neglected. 

Our soils are mostly deficient in lime, and for this rea- 
son it should be liberally supplied. 

[This defleiency of lime rarely ocean in anj loealitj in Ala> 
bama.— S4. CMon PlanUr.] 

The following table shows the inorganic matters in the 

apple : 

AnalytU of (he Aah of the Apple. 

Sap Heart Bark 

wood wood of trunk. 

Potash 16.19 6.620 4.980 

Soda 8.11 6.986 8.286 

Chloride of Sodium 0.42 0.210 0.640 

Sulphate (^ lime 0.06 0.626 0.687 

Phos. of peroxide Iron 0.80 6.600 0.876 

Phosphate of Lime 17-60 6.210 2.426 

Phosphate of Magnet 0.20 0.190 

Carbonic Acid 29.10 86.276 44.880 

Lime 18.68 87.019 81.678 

Magnesia 8.40 6.900 0.160 

SUicia 0.86 0.400 0.200 

Soluble SUicia 0.80 0.800 0.400 

Organic Matter 4.60 2.460 2.100 

100.06 104.686 111.460 

Supply potash in wood ashes ; soda in common salt ; 
phosphate of lime in bones ; carbonic acid in charcoal 
and manure from animals ; lime in lime, old plaster, 
chalk, bones hair or horn shavings ; magnesia in this salt 
ormagnesian lime. 

The apple is subject to the attacks of several insects — 
the eaierpiller, the borery the canker wormy the bli^kty and 
the bark lotiee, ¥ot eradicating the last named trouble- 
some insect, we would refer the reader to the preceding 
article. 

The caierpUler some seasons do immense injury, ta- 
king the entire orchard. The best mode of destruction 
is to cut off in winter the branches upon which they have 
deposited their eggs, and burn them. Every nest of 
eggs thus removed, which is done in a few seconds, to- 
tally prevents a nest of caterpillers in the Spring — but 
when these appear, no time should be lost in cleaning the 
trees of them. Soap-suds, to which some salt has been 
added, and applied by means of a swab at the end of a 
pole, is the best method to rid trees of them when they 
have nuule their appearance. Tobacco water is also re- 
commended as a good remedy. 



The borer (saperda bivittati) is an insect which enters 
the tree at a bud« and outs into the solid wood, fireqnent- 
ly doing immense damage. The first indication of it« 
presence is the appearance of small, round holes. — 
Theso holes will soon become more visible by the ejee^ 
tion of dust — and it will be found necessary to cut off 
the affected ports In young trees, below the entrance of 
the borer, in order to save them, or they may bo destroy- 
ed by running a piece of wire into the hole ; but as pre. 
vention is better than cure, we would advise the tree to 
be kept smooth and dean, and well washed with some al- 
kaline solution, to which add a littie sulphur, tobacco or 
other offensive matter. The insects would then be pre- 
vented from harboring, if this wash was applied in June, 
July or August. 

The appU warm or eodUtig moth (oorpocapsa pomonella) 
was imported from Europe. During the latter i>art of 
May and June, these moths lay their eggs in the eye or 
blossom end of apples, sometimes in early pears. They 
hatch in a few days, and the worm eats into the apples,: 
and in a few weeks attains its fuU growth. The apples 
ripen and fall prematurely. Soon after the apple falls,- 
and sometimes before, the worm crawls into the erevioeB 
of the tree, or other places, spins a coooon of a whitfr 
delicate web, where it remains until the next season.—* 
It is quite probable that with us it comes out and produ- 
ces a second generation. The only remedy that is avail- 
able is to let hogs run into the orchard and eat the fallen 
fruit, and when it is practicable to pick up the fruit as it 
fedls, and destroy the worms. Lay old oloths in the 
crotches and around the trees, and many wiU erawi in 
and may be caught. By scraping off the bark in ^ring 
many will be destroyed. 

The canker worm (anisoptery pometarla) aifocts the 
apple, the quince, mountain ash and hawthorn. One of 
the principal remedies which has been tried, is to prevent 
the female from ascending the tree to deposit her eggs, 
but none have yet been discovered of ea^y, safe and ef- 
fectual application — one of the best is to endrcle the 
tree with a canvass belt, coated with a mixture of tar and 
train oil, to be renewed several times. Applying the tar 
directiy to the bark of the tree is injurious. India rub- 
ber dissolved in whale oil over the fire will last a long ' 
time without renewing, and is equally as effectual as tar. 
A species of a Am, often infesting young trees, is destroy- 
ed by whale oil soap, and by lime wash. 

The blight which sometimes kills the terminal shoots of 
the branches, has been variously ascribed to the sting of 
an insect, and to the effects of the weather. The cause 
does not appear to be satisfactorily ascertained. It raro-> 
ly proves a formidable disaster, although trees are ooca* 
sionally very much disfigured by it, and temporarily 
checked in growth. We have always out off the branch** 
OS and burned them when thus affected, and the disease 
ceased. 

We would recommend the following varieties for gene- 
ral cultivation in this latitude, having fruited them and 
tested their qualities. 
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Ist Early Harvaty the best early apple, as it is of fine 
mse, juicy, of a pleasant sub-aoid flavor, excellent for 
cooking and eating. It seems to be well adapted to a 
-warm, rich soil ; ripe from the 26th May to the loth of 

June. 

2d. White Juneatinjj small pale yellow, sometimes, 
when exposed to the sun, a faint blush ; flesh white, 
crisp and pleasant ; early in June and a great bearer. 

8d. Carolina Red June, is one of the best early apples; 
in favorable locations frequently large; oblong, deep 
red when exposed ; rather acid ; excellent for tarts ; ri- 
pens early in June, and continues for several weeks. 

4th. Red AttraeHon^ like the preceding, is often quite 
large, the whole surface frequently of a deep crimson ; 
flesh white, crisp, and in favorable seasons, of a pleas- 
ant Bub-acid flavor ; ripens a few days after the early 
harvest ; excellent for cooking, and should be in every 

eoUection. 

6th. WilUam'e Favorite, large oblong, bright red ; dark 
red in the sun ; flesh yellowish white, fine, mild, pleas- 
ant and excellent ; ripens during July ; moderate grow- 
er, and a great bearer. 

6th. Summer Pearmain, roundish, yellow, mostly mark- 
ed with red ; flesh very fine, tender, rich, aromatic— 
with us has no superior ; continues to ripen through 

July. 

7th. Early Strawberry, of medium size, roundish con- 
ical; smooth, yellowish, white ground, often covered 
with brilliant red, flesh white, tinged with red next to the 
lylrin ; very tender, slightly acid, slightly aromatic flavor ; 
ripens in July ; moderate grower, and a good bearer. 

8th. Autumn Strawberry, a fine productive variety, ri- 
pening in Summer ; it is a beautiful apple. 

9th. Aromatic Carolina, large, oblate ; flesh tender, of 
A rich* aromatic flavor, with dull reddish stripes, covered 
with light bloom ; continues to ripen from the last of 
July often through August. 

10th. Oravenetein, large, slightly oblate, stripped and 
f^loshed with bright red on a yellow ground ; flesh ten- 
der, juicy, very rich, sub-acid, high flavored; ripens 
from the last of July to the 16th of August. 

11th. Porter, large, oblong, ovate, smoothe, rich, yel- 
low, resembling a lemon ; flesh fine and tender, very jui- 
cy, of a rich, excellent, sprightly flavor, and is with us, 
the best summer apple ; a great bearer. 

12th. Garden Royal, see previous description. 

18th. Fall Pippin, very large, roundish ; superior for 
the table, and excellent for cooking ; ripens in August 
and September ; requires good culture for fine fruit. 

14th. Male Carle, This is an excellent apple of medi- 
um nie, smooth lemon color ; crimson in the sun ; flesh 
white and juicy, of a delicate rose perfumed flavor. It 
is well adapted to this latitude, and with care, keeps un- 
til Christmas. It is the finest apple in Italy, and highly 
esteemed in the south of Europe. 

16th. VeUow BeUfiower, yerj large, long, ovate coni- | 
4sal, smooth, lemon yellow, blush in the sun, flesh tender, I 
Ijiicy. rich, pprightly, aromatic flavor ; ripen.s in Sep- ; 



tember ; thrives well in a deep sandy loam ; not a great 
bearer, but deserves to be cultivated. 

16th. Fameuee, medium, greenish yellow, mostly cov- 
ered with red ; flesh pure white, very tender, juicy and 
pleasant ; slow grower but a good bearer ; in a cool lo- 
cation will ripen during October and keep until Christ- 
mas. 

17th. Dutch Mignonne, large, roundish, dull or ange, 
and dull red ; large russet specks ; flesh tender, of a 
rich, high aromatic flavor ; ripens last of September ; 
trees of vigorous growth and promise to bear well. 

18th. Cayuga Red Streak, very large, roundish, green- 
ish yellow, marbled and striped with purplish red ; fleah 
of a brisk, sub-acid flavor ; is a great bearer, and the 
fruit of a beautiful appearance. 

19th. Belmont, large, skin waxen, sometimes pale yel- 
low, brownish check, fine, tender, of a rich, sub-acid ; 
early in autumn ; a fine grower and great bearer ; ad- 
apted to rather dry soil. 

20th. HawUy, large, roundish, pale green, becoming 
yellow, sometimes a faint orange cheek ; flesh yellowislt 
white, fine grained, quite tender, with a mild, rich, sub- 
acid, fine flavor ; late summer and early autumn. 

21st. Jonathan, a beautiful, very fair, medium sized 
apple, and promises to be very productive, and a good 
keeper. 

22. Laquier, large, oblate, somewhat irregular striped, 
light and dark red or greenish yellow ; flesh white, fine 
grained, firm, crisp, mild, a gentle sub-add, keeps until 
Christmas. 

28d. Marston's Red Winter, large roundish, oval, stri- 
ped with bright red, and crimson on a yellow ground ; 
flese yellowish, fine grained, tender, juicy and high fla- 
vored, and promises to be one of the best winter apples. 

24th. Northern Spy, large, handsomely striped with 
red; flavor mild, agreeable, pleasant, sub-acid, and 
promises to be a good keeper. 

25th. Pryor'e Red, rather large ; color dull, brick red 
on greenish yellow in dots ; slightly russetted ; flesh ve- 
ry tender, mild, sub-acid, and very agreeable. Highly 
esteemed in Virginia and Kentucky, where it keeps until 

spring, and promises to prove a good keeper here. 
26th. RaicU Jannet, medium in size ; color pale red, 

iistinct stripes on light yellow ground; flesh nearly 

white, fine, mild, sub-acid, fine texture, crisp, juicy, 

compact, and in our climate, decidedly first rate ; ripens 

late in autumn, and will prove a vauable keeper. Tlie 

blossoms open ten days later than usual and will always 

escape our spring frosts. It is known also as Keverfail ; 

the tree is of slow growth, and requires a good soil. 

27th. Red Canada, medium in size, nearly the whole 
surface covered with red, and interspersed with large, 
rather indistinct whitish dots ; flesh fine grained, high 
and excellent flavor ; keeps till late in winter. 

28th. Wagener, medium or rather large, shaded and 
indistinctly striped with red ; deep red in ihe sun ; an a 
warm, yellow ground, often streaked with russet ; flesh 
yellowish, very fine ground, mild, sub acid, very aromatio 
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ftnd excellent ; lipcnB late. i 

29th. Pcck^a Pltasanty large, often quite large ; emooth : 
and regular, color light green, becoming ycUoT7 with a ■ 
brown blnsh ; flesh very tender, not good when over ripe; 
resembles the Newton pippin in flavor. 

SOih. Rhode Island Greening, large, roundish, oblate, 
green, beooming greenish yellow ; always fair with a 
dull blush to the sun ; flesh a rich yellow if exposed to 
the sun ; tender, rich, rather acid flavor ; promises to be 
very productive here, but requires the proper ingredients 
to be supplied in the soil. 

Slat. Newton Pippin^ of rather large size, roundish 
oblique, slightly irregular, dull green, becoming yellow- 
ish green, with a duU brownish blush ; flesh greenish 
white, juicy, crisp, flne grained, with a high, fine flavor ; 
keeps late and retains its freshness ; trees slow of growth, 
and the fruit falls for want of necessary constituents in 
warm soils ; promises, with care, to succeed in cool or 
moist locations. 

82d. Swaar, rather large, slightly flattened at the 
«nds, color greenish yellow, becoming a rich yellow, 
sometimes faintly russeted ; a little blush when much 
exposed to the sun ; flesh tender, fine grained and very 
rich, mild, aromatic agreeable flavor ; requires a favor- 
able location and good soil to bring the fruit to complete 
perfection, and then it is regarded as the very best table 
spple. 

' 88d. CtarVe Pearmain, medium size, of a dull, red and 
coYered with numerous small dots ; flesh yellowish, fine, 
and when fully ripe, tender ; keeps until Christmas ; 
trees slow of growth, requiring very little pruning when 
the heads are formed ; has been long cultivated, and was 
one of the first good apples introduced here from Virgin- 
ia, by the late Philip Pearson, father of our worthy 
fkiendDr. George 6. Pearson. He first gave attention 
to the culture of fine fimits in Fairfield District. 

84th. The Cfreening, is a medium sized apple, rather 
flftt, of a bright green, sometimes yellowish ; fiesh re- 
markably tender, juicy, and extremely rich and delicious; 
was also introduced by the late Philip Pearson from Vir* 
ginia. 

We could extend this list to a much greater length, and 
have already been compelled to omit several choice vari- 
eties, which we intended to include, but want of space 
prevents us— at another time we will continue our notes 
Qf favorite varieties. 



From the Hortieulturuit. 
WHAT IS CULTIVATION ? 

BT WM. W. TALK, M. D., FLVSHma. 

We Uke to see a garden well laid out and cultivated. — 
There is something in the contemplation of its design, 
the harmony of its parts, and the neatness and tkill with 
which it is kept up, that affords a peculiar Jdnd of grat- 
ification to every true loves of the beautiful in art or na- 
ture. But aU gardens are not well cidtivated. Some 
l&Tf no design^ and are but a hetrqgeneous aggregate of 



an absurd and preposterous fancy, — expensive it may be, 
but nothing more. No one portion of them is in keep- 
ing with another, though every walk and bed is scrupu- 
lously clean — this is the gardener's pride, and he " lays 
himself out on it " with perfect composure ; for Ats 
knowledge of what a garden ought to be, ** hath this ex- 
tent, no more." Again we see design, and a certain har- 
mony in every department, but the whole lacks that great 
essential, Uute — ^the combination of aU the elements em- 
braced in location and surface, developed with sound and 
discriminative judgment. A flat surface and straight 
lines in the walks, the trees, the shrubbery, form the ul- 
timatum of many gardners' ambition, and they will take 
infinite pains to destroy every natural beauty, in order to 
accomplish this most undesirable and monotonous object. 
But we did not set out to speak so much of tastehil 
designs, and the laying out of gardens, as of their being 
well cultivated. The divisions of them may be round or 
square or oval, or of any shape or size, the surface flat 
or undulating, the soil poor or rich, sandy or loamy, the 
advantages of location and aspect good or bad, yet the 
question comes at last, is the garden cultivated with skill, 
and according to the best lights of scientific horticulture T 
What is cultivation ? To the man of science there is but 
one answer to this question ; with the superficial and illit- 
erate there are many, and scarcely any two of these 
shall agree in their definition. One man removes the 
wild strawberry from the woods and plants it in his gar- 
den. With him this is cultivation — a mere change of 
place—the soil, most likely, being less suited to its 
growth than that from which it was transplanted. Up- 
on this principle, whatever is in the garden is in a state 
of cultivation, and for no better reason than because the 
common operations of a whole in making up a complete 
system of culture, but they are not the system itself, 
and if nothing more were required or done, vegetation 
would ultimately languish, and become essentially retro- 
grade. 

Another gardener (and there are many such) trans- 
plants a small tree from a hedge to one of his garden 
plots. He knows just enough of veget^le physiology 
to reduce the head and branches somewhat, and to keep 
the tree exact and steady, to facilitate its rooting. This 
accomplished, the tree has (to him) been brought into a 
state of cultivation, and he expects it to grow and flour- 
ish far more rapidly and certainly than if it had been 
permitted to stand where it originally sprung from the 
earth. If it does not fulfil his expectations, the fault 
lay in the tree, and not in any act of omission on his 
part, by which the cultivation of it should have been per- 
fected. Such a gardener knows (generally speaking,) 
just enough to be quite at his ease in the performance of 
certain duties pertuning to his calling, and to render 
him obstinate in receiving farther enlightenment £rosk 
his employer or any body else. There are such men as 
we very well know, capital operators with the hoe, the 
spade, and the rake, doing well what the hands alone 
may do, but without the mind and skill to give them the 
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only proper direction. CiUtivation has a meaning intli 
them, but it is very remote fh>m tlie truth, and limited 
to certain acts of a purely mechhnical nature. There 
are grades of intelligence among gardeners, and ve hare 
commenced our illustrations with the lowest. Let us 
]Mi88 on to a more enlightened class, and see what they 
understand by the term cultivation. 

If one of these men is asked for the meaning he at- 
taches to that process by which he brings to perfection a 
tree, a shrub, or a TCgetable, he will very properly reply 
that their eulHimtion embraces a knowledge of soils, tem- 
perature, light, moisture or dryness, and the application 
of manures. By their aid, and the use of certain imple- 
ments, he adapts means to their proper ends, because he 
knows their relative value. By reading, reflection, ob- 
servation, and diligent practice, the mind has become 
prepared for the reception of the truths of vegetable 
physiology, and by a practical application of them to the 
oirettmstances under which the tree, shrub, or vegetable 
IB made to grow, he cultivates them as their several ne- 
cessities require. This brings perfection if it is at all at- 
tainable, and the result is based upon sound and discrim- 
inative intelligence. 

There is no such thing as a royal road to perfecti<m in 
amnging and planting a garden. But one would be in- 
duced to believe it an easy matter to do either, were the 
opinion formed upon the illustrations met with every 
where of the capacity and judgment of most of the gar- 
deners employed in the United States. There are some 
uUtiOigsnt men among the number, but the larger portion 
are of a& inferior caste, practical workers truly, but not 
men of reflection, not the men who read and reason, and 
base their operations upon the scientific elucidations of a 
p r o gres s ive age, pregnant in great issues to the horticul- 
turist as irell as the mechanic and professional man. — 
We want that class of assistants in our gardening pur- 
suits, who eschew that dogged obstinacy so inseparable 
from superficial knowledge. We want the men, who 
having come from Europe, will remember that they are 
in America, and that the soil and climate bear an impor- 
tant influence in controlling and modifying the least of 
their operations. 



From the Soathem Cultivator. 

LUOERNE— ITS OULTUBE AND USER 

Messrs. Editors — ^Twenty years' experience 
in the culture of Lucerne, leads me to regard it of 
incomparable yalue in this climate (36 deg. N.,) 
both for soil feeding and for hay. Five good crops 
a year, for a succession of seven or eight years, 
may be relied on with fair treatment. The small- 
est number I have cut is four, the largest seven. 

Soil — Any good com land, high or low. Mine 
is a deep red clay. 

Time of Sowing — As soon as the ground is in 



plowing condition in the spring ; or early enough 
in the fall to allow the young plants to become so 
well rooted as to resist the winter frost-'-say the 
latter part of August or first of September. 

Mode of Sowiiuf — ^Broadcast, brushed or light- 
ly harrowed in, and rolled. I have tried drillS| 
but decidedly prefer the former, 

Quantittf of seed to the Acre — ^The books say 
10 lbs., and the seed being good, the ground well 
prepared, and the season auspicious, this may suf- 
fice; but my experience suggests double that 
quantity. 

Preparation of (rrourw/— Deep plowing — the 
deeper the better — and thorough pulverization, to- 
gether with liberal manuring. Liberality here is 
the truest economy. If sowed in the spring or 
late in the winter — ^FAruary or March — ^hot, 
recking manure from the stables or sties should be 
plowed in, in the fall preceding. If sowed in the 
fall, this operation should be performed the previ- 
ous spring, in which case a rich summer crop of 
something else may be taken. I have not tried 
guano or super phosphate of lime on Lucerne, bat 
do not doubt their adaptation to it, especially for 
surface manuring, after the second or third year. 
Ashes and Plaster of Paris I have applied as a 
top dressing with satisfactory results. 

Time of OuMing — ^As soon as the flowers appear. 
Cure as clover — not scattering, but sufiering it to 
wilt, and then cocking in tall narrow-based cooks, 
not exceeding three feet, or at most four, in diam- 
eter, built as high as they will stand. In two, 
three or four days, according to the weather, turn 
them ovei^--opening a little to the sun — ^from half 
an hour to an hour in advance of the wagon, and 
haul to the bam or stack. 

The product is more than double that of clover, 
to say nothing of the sulivating effect of the sec- 
ond or third crop of the latter, from which every 
crop of the former is free. It is said to be less 
nutritious. Yet I find it for soil-feed to pigs, 
calves, mares and colts, as well as oows and hor- 
ses, decidedly superior to clover. Cows give more 
milk when fed on it, and equally good; the rea- 
son for which, perhaps, is that they are fonder of 
it, and therefore eat more. Every change from 
Luceme, to clover proves the supericH-ity of Lu- 
cerne, both by the quantity of the milk, and the 
appearance of the oows. 

In July and August, if dry, Lucerne fidls -, sad 
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the only reliable substitute I have found, though 
a very inadequate one, except in quantity, is the 
Guinea grass. 

Lucerne should be cut — ^never depastured. If 
thickly sown, it smothers all weeds, and takes ex- 
clusive possession for six or seven years, till the 
blue grass enters the lists. Rather than under- 
take the extermination of this insidious and al- 
most indomitable foe, the eradication of which, if 
completely aflfected by the coulter and harrow, and 
rake and hand, " costs more than it come to,*' I 
have chosen to sow a new plat, and cultivate corn 
in the old one. One years's thorough culture in 
com, with a good coat of manure, refits it for Lu- 
cerne. 

Seed may be procured at Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia or New York, at frqpi 25 to 37 i cents per 
pound. 

P. S. — ^If weeds threaten to smother it the first 
spring or summer, let the scythe be fearlessly ap- 
plied. 

Yery respectfully yours, 

W. B. Bingham. 
Oaksy Orange Co.y N. C Eeb. 1852. 



Cnmmtrrial fttter. 



[rOR TBI COTTON FLANTBR.} 

COTTON, FEOSF£GT OF FEI0£8, £to. 

Db; Cloud — 

DearSir : In your March No. I stated tlie views I com- 
menced the seaaon with, and as especially eubmitted in 
my circular of Ist January, now not materially changed, 
though at that time (1st March) the excess of receipts 
of Cotton oyer the corresponding period of the year be- 
fore, was forminable, and snfficient to shock the nerves of 
those who would not consider and investigate the causes 
of the excess. The explanation I gave for it, I still 
think correct, and am happy to say that the encoura- 
ging prospect I presented in reference to our great sta- 
ple, and all the elements connected with it, are being 
ftilly and rapidly realised. 

On the 8d March, the date of my last to you, I stated 
the receipts would fall ofif rapidly. Our excess then 
was about 100,000 bales above the corresponding period 
of last year. To-day (April 21st,( in about six weeks, 
there is not an excess of 9,000 bales, as Satnrday's Pri- 
ces Current will show. On 2d March, Middlings were 
worth 8J. now they are lOo. At the end of next week, 
there will be a clecrease here from the receipts of last 
year, and persons who know any thing at all of the mat- 
ter, will see that that decrease iriXi bd widened evet^ 



week for the remainder of the season. My outside esti- 
mate for the crop then was 8,000,000 bales. It will not 
vary materially froln it. Some points will exceed my 
figures slightly, I now think, while I think others will 
not come up to them. 

So far as my humble ability and influence could effect 
it, I have endeavored to direct attention to the fact that 
the crop has been largely over-estimated, and I have 
wished to give confidence alike to planters and buyers of 
cotton. I am gratified at the efforts I think yon are 
making, to collect light upon this great and important 
subject, and cannot question it will be productive of ad- 
vantage. 

Let me venture a word of advice to my planting friends 
and country merchants. Now you have sold your cot-- 
ton and towards this crop you have no further immediate 
interest, and hence may be disposed to speak carelessly 
of the receipts that are yet to come in, or of your ideas 
about prices ; but you have a direct interest in full jus- 
tice being done to the remnant of the crop unsold, as it 
will be simple justice to buyers. For example, if the 
crop docs not exceed 8,0000,000 to 3,100,000 bales, they 
will certainly make fine profits on their purchases, and- 
they will return to their work next season in good spir- 
its, and meet the prices which may prevail without any 
malicious feelings towards them if they are ever so high. 
And ought we not to protect and sustain them in every 
honorable and reasonable mode ? Then let us be cau-. 
tious to allow no remark to escape us that is not founded • 
on probabiliHea o,nd facts, I will illustrate my meanings 
thus : — Last summer, in New York, a Mobile cotton buy- 
er received such accounts from those sort of careless- 
writers and speakers, as caused him to write to France, - 
and perhaps England, that the crop was wonderfully 
promising, and that in no event could it fall below 
3,500,000 bales, &c. &c. In Havre it created a panic, 
and they sold cotton at tremendous sacrifices, and, in- 
stead of realizing fine profits, they lost their money. — 
This may accounjt for the smallness of the business of the 
French buyers this season ; they have hardly been known 
in the market until they had realized fine profits upon 
some random purchases they made from time to timo by 
early tbipments, since when, and that but recently, tbey bare opera- 
ted n^ely. Now, I say mi man has been, or was justified in seriously 
estimating this crop iit 3,500,000 bales. 

Below you will flod a table of the American crop ttom 1830, 
which I desire all parties to examine. Tney will see what has t)een 
the progress of cotton planting, and by this I consider is proven 
that anv allusion even to a crop of 3,50 >,t1M) bales has been as abturd 
as it wa^ prfposterout. I do not wish to check the agreesible pro- 
pensity of gentlemen for gossip, bnt those who do not deal fairly 
and honestly with this subject, should be appreciated and dealt wiib 
as a traitor to Southern Interests. Ky an examination of this table 
of the production of cotton, it will strike you that in six years out of 
twelve, the production fell greatly below in each what it was last 
year~4liat two large crop years in the period only' succeed eaeh 
other in the years 1847 and 1848, ttll those of 1851 and 1853. In 
M83I we received 3,015,000 bales, and the crop of 1852 will bo about 
the same To say that this year, or last year, or any year, more real 
effort is made, or will be made to make a crop* ia incorrect^ la 
plantors make every eflbrt possible every year to make a Aill crop ; 
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then ii no Tiirlatioii from this rule. Now what shall we say respect- 
ing thooomins crop? Why we must koep in mind that we have 
been much later getting it planted than usual ; planting is scarcely 
finished on any plantation yet. In July it will appear nourlihiog, 
and whlppcrsoappers, if you do not checic there, will begin to wrtie 
again that the crop will be perhaps 3,500,000 bales. Judging of tha 
past, which is the proper mode to arrive at the probabilities of the 
future, the coming crop mtut be skort. All tne corn and cotton 
mnst be worked together. Wheat must be cut (and I hope crab- 
grass bay,) and the consequence will be crops will bo grassy and the 
worm win eat it up, more or less. 

Lot thero be no more complaints respecting: the crop than are 
real, but when oomplaini should be made, maIkO it candidly, and let 
us know all. I have seen those laie crops grow off and look uninter- 
ruptedly fine, till frost, but being late, the stalks could not mature the 
bolls, and only half, or abouthaif a crop yas gathered. I would bo 
glad to we the crop turn out 3,000,000 bale? at le ist again, but with 
■o backward a stand, we can not only hope, but can not expect it. 

Erevy element concurring to promote tho Interest of the cotton 
planter, appear to be in successful operation, and, when his intcre»t 
is promoted, there is always a general season of prosperity through- 
out the land, I look for good prices for the next crop ; planters 
May as well raiae their marks high ; as with the present state of con- 
•amptioD, trade, and uniTcrsal proeperity, they can get them if they 
demand them. 

When those 3,.'S00,000 bale fellows see how ridiculous thoy have 
madethemselves, and consider how much harm they have done, 11 
Is to be hoped they will not be imprudent enough to trouble any one 
with Uielr opinions on this subject. 

WiabiDg every success to cotton planters, I am truly yours, 

GEO. G. HENRY. 



TABJLE 

OF CROP3 FROM 1839 TO 1852 IN THOUSANDS OF BALES' 



1839, 3,178.000 

1840, 1,635,000 

1841, 1.681,000 

1843, 3,370,000 

1843, 2,030,000 

1844, 3,305,000 



I84.'S, 3,101.000 

1846, 1.779.01)0 

1847, 3.348.000 

1848, 3,7'29.0'0 

1849, 3.097.000 

1850, 3,35.5.000 

1851, 3,015,000 



By recent scientific researches on the part of 
Peter A. Brone, Esq., of Pennsylvania, it has 
been established that the United States can outri- 
val the world in wool as well as in cotton. Thus, 
Spanish sheep yielding naturally 2,000 to the 
iach, carried to England, degenerated to 900 to 
the inch, and brought to the United States recov- 
ered to 2,100, or finer than the original. The fact 
being once established that our soil and climate 
produce finer wool than other countries, will give 
to our manufacturers invariably the superiority in 
cloths^ if the manufacturer is allied in his interest 
to the grower. 

Every husbandman should carefully read and 
digest matters connected with his business ; his 
success being as dependent upon full knowledge 
of its principles and details, as is that o ! the law- 
yer or physician, with a knowledge of the science 
of law or physic. 



An excellent cement for scams in the roofs of 
houses, or in any other exposed places, is made 
with white lead, dry ,white sand, and as much oil 
as will make it into the consistency of putty. — 
The cement gets as hard ar any stone in the 
course of a few weeks. 
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VLaA and Harllns- 

{Qmtinued.) 
ta ende&TonriDg to farniBh yon with something 
like k theory of the action of lime, I have stated 
Bom&— perhaps many Uiiaga — whieh are qoestion- 
ed by men of great Kientific attainment. Agri- 
cnltntal Ohemistry — indeed the wb(^ science of 
ehemistry — may be md to be yet in infancy. 
it ia difficult to penetrate the arcana of passive na- 
ture, it is far more so to inTeatigate those active 
operadons which ore conducted la tin air and un- 
der the gronnl, in the formation of plants, com- 
plicated as they are in addition by the yet an- 
known vital agency of the plant iteelf. Although, 
on the whole, the art of agricoltare has been vast- 
ly advanced by the discoveries and eiperimcnts of 
chemists, and he who shuts his eyes to the light 
they are constantly shedding for the benefit of far- 
mers, is now, and wilt soon be much ferther, 
bind his age ; still it is well knoirn that great ab- 
sordideshave bees pnt forward, and with the ut- 
most oonfidenoe, hy the most eminent characters 
in modern scienoe. In speaking, then, of the pe- 
ttoliar action of any of the elements out of which 
pUBtsare formed, and ita agency in the myateii- 
ooM operations oonsdmrnated in the production of 
a fttll-gnnra, matured and frmt-hoaring plant, it is 
sot only baooming, bat necessary, that every one, 
Stost aapemaily a mere bnner like myself, ahoold 
exfUM B opiniesBiritb great diSdenoe and oaution. 
Mad huitttt beftce dmwi&g even from estaliQBhed 



I facts, inferences of important and extenuve bear- 
ing. In view of this, I ongbt not to omit to state 
to yon, that within a few years past, a sweeping 
theory has been suggested by one of the fiirst 
chemiata and moat popular writers of the age, that 
has found some able supporters, and whiijh if true 
apparently upscta every thing that has been said 
of the effects of lime in furnishing food to grow- 
ing plants out of decayed vegetable matter. Dr. 
Liebig asserts that the decayed v^etable matter 
of the Eoil called humus, or mould, affords no di- 
rect nourishment whatever to plants. That they 
derive all their organic constituents from the at- 4- 

mosphure, ani only their inorganic from the earth. 
The organic constituents of plants are those which 
are dissipated when they are burnt, and in most 
vegetables amount to from seventy -nine to ninety 
parts in a hundred. The inorganic constituents 
compose the askee which are left by fire, amount- 
tag usnally fmn one to three parts in a^utdnd, 
in some rare cases to as much as twelve per-amt. 
The only nourishment which, according to this 
theory, the soil afibrds to plants, being thoa lim- 
ited to from one to tliree parts in a hundred, the ^ 
utmost direct influenoe of good or bad soils, of 
mviure of «U ktnda — of lune, alnmnia, silicsi, and 
all mineral elements, can leaoh no farther thsa 
to the modificaffcn of an hundredth or at most a 
tlurt^^bird part of tba ai«p wa enltivate. It fbl- 
Iowa that tba world kM all tlu» tima kboaini im- 
der a snM jmiKMut V^ W etniating at sinh 
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Tastlj different Talaes^ what we call rich aiid poor 
landB. That the effects of matiui'e are in a great 
measure fanciful, or at least that ftt>m one to three 
pounds of ashes are equivalent to a hundred 
pounds of vegetable matter, as an application to 
the soil, and that it is useless to labour to put on 
manure in any other form. Knowing as we do 
that a single drop of prussic acid will almost in- 
stantly extinguish life, it would not be fair to de- 
ny very great influence to even the smallest pro. 



with you, as with all the world, heretofore, a cri- 
terion, and a never failing one, of the value of 
land, and so it will forever continue to be, I ven- 
ture to assert. K then, as I believe, and you will 
probably agree, plants derive their most important 
constituents of all kinds from the soil and from 
vegetable mould, the value of lime in the soil is 
by no means limited to its action on the mineral 
or inorganic constituents of it, but extends to the 
production also of those organic elements which 



p(^ion of inorganic matter in the production of preponderate so immensely in all vegetation, 
plants. And since Liebig concedes that until the^ But your inquiry of me was in reference to 
leaves are formed, the plant derives its carbonir Marl. I must therefore remind you again, that all 
aoid from an artificial atmosphere generated by 
the contact of humus in the soil with the air, it 
would not be safe to denounce this theory in the 
present state of science, as absurd. It is admit- 
tsd, too, on all sides, that plants do assimilate car- 
bon from the atmosphere, and it seems establish- 
ed that ammonia descends in'rain water. Howev- 
er true this may be, and though Liebig's theory 
was established as perfectly so in all its parts, I 
should think it most prudent to hold on still to 
what experience and rational deduction have taught 
us of the influence of vegetable mould on crops, 
in the hope that further discoveries might harmon- 
ize old facts and new truths, especially as none of 
ufi would set about improving the atmosphere, or 
desire to add more carbonic acid or nitrogen to 
it, since any material increase of these elements 
would render it fatal to animal life. Indeed, no 

scientific discoveries or force of logic can ever, I 

am convinced, for an instant shake your confidence 

or that of any practical farmer, in vegetable mould 

and compost manure } or lead you to doubt that 

the amount of your crop, if properly tilled under 

fair seasons, depended in all other respects wholly 

and solely on the quality of your land. Whether 

the soil furnishes one part or ninety-nine parts in 

a hundred — you have too often seen plants on the 

same acre subject tdthe same identical atmospher- 
ic influences throughout, varying* from good to 

worthless, according to the soil, to question the 

important fact that by improving your land you 

improve your crop in the same ratfo precisely, and 

that by exhausting it you equally det^-iorate the 

cro-p. JL^ 

In fact, depth of soil, by whicn^k mean depth 

of decayed vegetable mould, or decayed vege- 
table mould mixed with sand, clay, &c., has been 



which has been said of lime is true of marl. If 
it is slower than lime in its early operations, that 
is more than compensated by many advantages 
which it possesses. This is becoming so well ira- 
derstood, that wherever the same quantity of lime 
can be placed on land as cheaply in the form of 
marl, it is rapidly superseding the use of it in aU 
other forms. Marl contains besides carbonate of 
lime other valuable constituents.) Its eilex and al- 
umnia though fine in quality are not of muohooo- 
sequence, since they are never thus applied in suf- 
ficient qualities to effect the soil materially/ But 
some marls — ^those of Virginia, for instance — con- 
tain sometimes sulphate of lime and the valuaUe 
green sand of which I have spoken. As the sul- 
phate of lime exists there in Eocence Mari it may 
be discovered in our formation. I have seen green 
sand in specimens from several localities in this 
State. A deposit of green sand, such as is found 
and used to an immense extent in New Jeney, 
would be more valuable in you^ county than the 
richest gold mine in the world./' There is none of 
it at Shell Bluff. I have already spoken of phos- 
phate of lime. In marl from Asbury river, in this 
State, which belongs to the same formation as our 
marls, five per cent of this phosphate has been dis- 
covered. From some crude experiments of my 
own, I am inclined to believe it exists in some of 
the jnatls at Shell Bluff, and probably in yours — 
to what extent I would not undertake to say. But 
five, per cent of it would give you the equivalent 
of nine bushels of ground bones in every hundred 
bushels .of .marl, which alone would be worth moie . 
than the whole cost of applying that quanti^ of 
marl, though the pxpenise of it might be five dol- 
lars. We cannot, however^ expect to find it In saoh 
quantity in all the mark we use. Those will profa« ■ 
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ably be riobest in it, in which are found remains of 
tones and teeth. In the shell maris on the Rhine, 
recent analysis has detected an important propor- 
tion of azote, derived, it is supposed, from animal 
matter. This is the most powerful, as you know. 
of all manures. There is every reason to believe 
that a scrutiny equally rigid would disclose a val- 
uable proportion of it in our shell marls here. 

The duration of marl in the soil, is undoubtedly 
greater than that of lime. The question of the 
duration of calcareous earth applied to lands, is one 
of great importance itself, and about which you 
will no doubt desire to be satisfied before attempt- 
ing to use it I have tncntioned already, that the 
andentfl regard marl as producing Its effects from 
ten to eighty years. Lord Kames states an in- 
stance of their being o1)servable for one hundred 
and twenty years, and Mr. Ruffin another of sixty 
years. Few or no records of such experiments 
have been handed down from generation tQ gene- 
ration. In those countries where lime and marl 
have been used most extensively and for the long- 
est period, it is impossible to say how the land 
produced before they were applied at all, in com- 
parison with its production now. Of late years, 
more accurate accounts have been kept. The pe- 
culiar effects first observed to follow the application 
of lime, have been thought to disappear or materi- 
ally diminished at various periods, reaching from 
four to Ibrty years, according to the amount ap- 
plied and other circumstances. It is supposed by 
writers and farmers abroad, that about three and 
a half bushels of it are consumed per annum by 
the GTop, and that in general the influence of any 
quantity will cease in from twelve to twenty years. 
But these conclusions are not to be relied on. It 
is certain that no crop will take off so large an a- 
monnt as three and a half bjishels, and the loss 
from other causes is altogether indefinite. While, 
tihough, at the end of twenty years, the same pre- 
cise effects as at first may no longer be observable, 
it by no means follows that this may not be owing 
to theirant of proper applications of other manures 
ihat Would excite the lime again to its original ac- 
tion. Mr. Enffin thinks that marl once placed 
on land, will endureas long aa the clay and sand 
m it. Tb<ragh we might not indulge fully in this 
belief, I am of ofsaion that it will last for a peri- 
od which Way Wj^ed indefinite,, from ite re> 
x&otenesfl — pertfctuarly when crops'arc grown such 



as we cultivate. Irish potatoes consume more 
lime than any other crop, perhaps ; nine tons, 
which are sometimes grown upon an acre, though 
not with us, abstract about two hundred and sixty- 
six pounds, or say three and a half bushels — but two 
hundred and sixty are contained in the tops, v^hich 
we never take from the land. A thousand bush- 
els of turnips, tops and all, consume about two 
bushels of lime. Wheat, the cultivation of which 
is extending among us, requires for a crop of twen- 
ty-five bushels, straw and all, about nine pounds, 
or a half peck. Cotton and com do not require 
more. Seed cotton sufficimt to make a bale of 
four hundred pounds — that is fourteen hundred 
pounds in the seed — will consume about thrca 
pounds, and most of that in the seed which is in- 
variably restored to the land. If we treble this 
amount for the stalks and leaves, which, however, 
usually rot on tne ground, the exhaustion of lime 
by our heaviest cotton crops will not exceed half a 
peek when every thing is taken off. Thirty-five 
bushels of com will consume only^ about one and 
three-<fourth poonds of lime; if we add six times 
this amount for the cob, shucik, blades and stalk, 
it will not require more than cotton or wheat, t 
am not aware that our cotton stalks, or our com- 
eobs, shucks, stalks or blades, have ever boon an- 
alysed; but I have, I think, fully allowed for the 
lime they may contain. And, at these rates of ex- 
haustion, thirty bushels of lime, which is about 
the quantity contained in one hudred bushels of 
marl that has sixty per cent of the carbonate, will 
supply the wants of our usual crops, when much 
larger than we now average, for two hundred and 
forty years, if the land was cultivated so long, 
without rest or restoring anything to it. The con- 
sumption of the crop then is next to nothing. — 
The loss arising from other causes is undoubtedly 
greater. Quick-lime dissolves in 750 parts of wa- 
ter. A fall of forty-four inches of rain, which is 
less than Hie annual average quantity that falls 
here, would afford water sufficient to dissolve one 
hundred and seventy bushels per acre. Quick- 
lime when spread on land, however, becomes a cai*- 
bonate, and nevly insoluble, too soon to lose to 
this extent. StjlN. considerable amount might bo 
lost in this way, by a heavy rain immediately after 
liming. Lime, after being burnt, falls into a pow- 
der. Its minute paxtides are forced by showers, 
aided by deep plowing into the subsoil^ and much' 
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may be thus carried off. When these things are 
considered, it is obvious that all the lime in the 
land may in time be exhausted, as it has been 
^ from our "drifted" soils. But the chances of its 
duration are greatly increased by being applied in 
1 the form of marl. Being a carbonate, it is solu- 
\ ble by the carbonic acid in rain water only in 
small quantaties, and ages must elapse before it 
oould dissolve and carry off any great amount ; 
and not having been reduced to a fine powder, Its 
particles are too large to be readily driven down 
into the subsoil, below the reach of the plow. — 
Wilhout, then, assigq||[kg any precise limit for the 
d^atioB of marl, I thmk it may be safely conclu- 
ded, that the effects of a sufficient application, un- 
der proper culture, will last for a longer period 
than we can conceive ourselves to have any direct 
ij^terest in the land to which we may apply it. . 

^ 7^ 

OFFIOIAL. 

Sparta, Ga., March 7th, 1858. 
Mmn. Editors Soil of the SotUh:—The Eze. 
pntive Committee have instructeoi^ to have ||ub- 
liahed the enclosed report, and (in^mpliance wireh 
title iiiequest made in it) the Essay of Mr. Buffin, 
to which it relates. Please to aecomipny the pub- 
licatioA with this explanation — since the course 
pursued by the Executive Committee in regard to 
this Beport and Essay, is different from that ad- 
opted as to other prize Essays, and is pursued only 
in respeet to the wishes of the Committee to whom 
ihis class of Essays was referred. 

Very BespectfuUy, 

D. W. LEWIS. 
Secretary S. C. A, S. 

LaPlacEj Macon Co., Ala., ) 
December 20th, 1853. ) 

Gentlemen of the Executive^ Committee : — ^In ac- 
cordance with your instructions, in committing to 
my hands the Essays on Agricultural Education, 
I associated with me the two gentlemen whose 
names appear below. 

After reading over the Essays, which we care- 
fully did, I was instructed to make the following 

BSPORl* : , 

"ypur C?t)ttimJttce beg leave to make the follow- 
ing Beport, which is respectfully submitted. 

^p^e Saaays were submitted to our examination, 
09 the subject of Agricultural Education^ and 



while it affords us much pleasure to lemark, tbf^ 
each of the Essays exhibit ooAsid^rabla merit % 
regard to this important subject ; nevertheleos,. in 
our opinions, the Essay marked '^ A. B." is deci- 
dedly entitled to the premium. 

Your Committee further ask, that this valuable 
document be published a4 once, and spread Qut be- 
fore the Agricultural community, without waiting 
for the publication of the Society's transaotioiw. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 

N. B. CLOUD, Chairman, 
E. A. HOLT, 
JAS. L. ROBEBTS. 



PBEmUB S88AT 

ON AGBICULTDRAL EDUOATIOW- 



BT EDMTND &UFFIN, OF YIROINIA. 



Agriculture, as an employpient of labor, and 
the means of drawing subsistance from the earth, 
may be, and generally has been conducted with 
less skill than any other ordinary business, or ex* 
ercise of either physical or mental labor. The 
most ignorant of the human race may know that, 
by coverinjueed in the soil, and weeding the grow- 
ing plants, fruits will be obtained for the subsis- 
tence of the cultivators. And as a greater or less 
measure of production may thus be obtained, by 
the exercise of the lowest grade of intellect, and 
by the rudest processes, it seems to have been 
thence inferred that less instruction, and less pre- 
liminary knowledge, were required for even the 
proper tillage of the earth, than for any other ba- 
siness or persuit of man. No one, perhaps, has 
expressed this opinion in words. But acts, of 
much more force than words, seem to show that 
nearly all mankind had held this opinion ; and in 
this country, more especially, in the action of all 
cultivators of the soil, and of every State govern- 
ment representing these cultivators, there is no in- 
dication of even an exception to the general prev- 
alence and influence of the opinion that i^jncul- 
ture needs but little knowledge, and no prelimi- 
nary instruction. ' " 

But though scanty products and ptofits may b$^ 
derived from the rudest labors of ignorant oulUva* 
tors, there is no employment of man, whether of 
science or art, which requires, to secure it9 gr^^t- 
ost rewards and benefits, so much and such varied 
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knowledge, skill and judgment, as does agricul- 
Wre ; which is hoth an art and a science, and also 
l^hnkiAess reqniriDg nraeh administraliTe talent 
for eondacting it with proper economy, and due 
adaptation of means to the ends sought. And 
more especially are these requisites needed in 
these slaveholding States, to which my remarks 
will be designed more particularly to be applied. 

All other pursuits admit of, and are much ad- 
vanced by, great use of the division of labor. — 
Thus, navigation has been brought to its present 
highly advanced condition, and is carried on by 
the combined labors, mental and mechanical, of 
numerous separated classes, some of whom may 
scarcely know of the existence of other co-labor- 
era, or dT the purpose for Which their labors wiU 
nltittttlely serve. The astronomer, who studies 
only the courses and phenomena of the stars — 
Who is devoted to abstract science only — and has 
no concern with or thought of worldly business and 
gain — ^yet by his sublime discoveries in the heav- 
ens, furnishes the most important and indispensa- 
ble aids to the navigation of the ocean. The great 
disooveiy of the steam en^ne, and its improve- 
ments, by men of either scientific research or mo- 
chanical skill, have doubled to navigation the val- 
ue of the previous aid from astronomy. Yet all 
these discoverers and improvers, and many others 
indispensable to modem navigation, might never 
hare seen a vessel, or have been at first aware of 
the practical application of their discoveries: And 
the other classes, who severally provide materials. 
Slid construct vesdeld and perform the mechanical 
kbon of navigation, maybe profoundly ignorant 
of the working and the very existence of the sci- 
entific aids by which their labors are made efikit- 
ive. 

In comparison with other pursuits, agriculture 
can have but little aid from the division of labor ; 
and, practically, has much less than ought to be 
used. It is true that the cultivator obtains from 
other hands and arts his machinery and utensils ; 
and that he is indebled (perhaps without being a^ 
waire of it) in some degree, to scientific research 
and iheory ftnr the plan and general direction of 
his labors. But still, for much the larger part of 
all hi« labors, the cultivator and |»oprietar of land 
has to direct evMry one of the bundles of various 
details,' all of which belong, and of whieh Ihe prop- 
er care is eeisbntial, to his bnsmess. 



Regarding agriculture merely as an art, it is no 
small matter that the cultivator shall know how 
to order and conduct the numerous mechanical 
proceses, all of which are essential to duccesSi 
of plowing, hoeing, draining, reaping, preparing 
crops for market, &c.; and to keep in good working 
order, all the implements, machines, and applian- 
ces for all farming processes. There are not many 
employments which require more of this merely 
mechanical capacity and skill. Tet this one ill 
but the lowest grade of the three great depart- 
ments of agricultural knowledge required ; anS 
which one, however generally and greatly deficient 
on nearly all cultivated lands, is more usually op- 
erative than either of the other and still more im- 
portant requisites for agricultural success. The 
highest skill and perfection in the practical op« 
eratioQs referred to, which belong to the art of 
agriculture, would be of little use, if the cultiva- 
tors not also directed by the science, which wcttld \ 
direct why, when, how, and under what circum- 
stances, each and every mechanical labor or pro- 
cess, shall be either performed, modified or wholy 
Emitted. It is not necessary, indeed, that every 
Individual fifrmer shall be a scientific agricultu- 
rist — and it may be, that many may do well in 
practice with scarcely any acquaintance with the 
science of agriculture. But, nevertheless, it is es- 
sential, not only for the greatest success, but for even 
a moderate degree, that all practice in cultivation 
shall be directed, as in fact it always is directed, 
or influenced more or less, by the theories and rea- 
soning which constitute the science of agriculture. 
An ignorant individual cultivator may not reason 
at all. But he is not therefore the less directed 
in his practice by the glimmerings of light derived 
from the experience of better informed farmers^ 
who themselves derived their knowledge from 
some source of scientific instruction and reasoning. 
The sound scientific knowledge of one individual^ 
in some cases, might serve to diffuse light to thou- 
sands of merely practical cultivators, and to in^ 
fluence and direct successfully the general pnu>> 
tice throughout an extensive region. Still this 
aid and direction would not be the lees ftimished 
by science, even thou^ most of those who were 
benefitted by the aid, were totally ignorant tfaM 
its aonroe wae in aeientifia leaeoningaiNlTeeeefoli. 
All the SQOoess of merely practical cultivatore ie^ 
due to their availing themselves of sneh ]]|^te of 
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scientific instruction as arc readily accessible and 
available. And all of those who deem themselves 
the most perfectly independent of the aid of scien- 
tific agriculture — ^who indeed scorn and denounce 
it under the contemptuous epithet of '' book-far- 
ming" — are, in fact, directed in their almost ev- 
ery labor and process by doctrines which were de- 
rived indirectly from scientific agriculturists. But 
the great drawback from the benefits so derived is, 
that the sources of information arc so imperfect, 
or so remote, and the channels through which the 
instruction flows are so circuitous and so clogged 
with errors, that the lessons so received are great- 
ly damaged in their truth and value. 

Further : A planter may be so fortunate as to 
be able to avail himself (through his subordinate 
agents) of every proper appliance of art and skill — 
he may also be well versed in the science of agri- 
culture — and yet his results may be unsuccessful, 
and his labors and capital be unprofitable, for want 
of still another requisite. This is administrative 
ability— -or what, in common parlance, is under- 
stood as a man's having " a turn for business," and 
habits of business. It is to little purpose that 
both the art and science of agriculture may direct 
and accompany all the operations of a proprietor, 
if he does not also know how to govern and direct 
his subordinate agents and laborers, to manage his 
teams and their equipments, to economise his pro- 
visions, and to guard against the manifold evils of 
waste of means in every department. It is this 
all important capacity for good general manage- 
ment> (more usually a natural, than an acquired 
passion,) which enables many cultivators to thrive 
though greatly deficient in the other requisites of 
knowledge and skill. And it is the want of this 
business capacity, or of its proper exercise, which 
has produced to so many other cultivators loss or 
failure, even though exercising more than ordina- 
ry knowledge of the art or the science of agricul- 
ture, or of both in proper combination. When 
we hear (as so often occurs) of a person's losses, 
or perhaps the ruin of his fortune, being ascribed 
to his knowledge of " book-farming," it will gen- 
ially be found that the true cause waa not this 
kind of knowledge, (which, if true knotoiedge, 
can never be otherwise than beneficial,) but his 
want of knowledge of management, and the conse- 
quent deficiencies of all proper arrangement, sys- 
tem, discipline and economy of his estate. 



There are but few, if indeed any person, who 
have attained an eminent station in all three of 
these departments of knowledge, which are re« 
quired to make a perfect agriculturist But there 
are many farmers or planters who, however hlU 
ing short of these highest claims to distinctioni 
have acquired more knowledge, and exercised mors 
talent, in conducting their humble business, ihnu 
have served, and will again serve, in many cases, 
for the whole intellectual capital of renowned com- 
manders of armies, and rulers of nations ! 

When 60 much study and research is required 
for attainments in th'3 science — so. much skill and 
judgment for the art — ^and so much ability and 
varied talent for the business in general — it scarce- 
ly needs proof, that no other pursuit more needs 
instruction for its young votaries than does agri* 
culture. Yet it is almost tho only business or pro- 
fession which is without any regular and ordinary 
instruction, and in which every learner is without 
a teacher. Agriculture is not only taught, and 
without any means for being taught, but it is the 
only science or art which is in that destitute con- 
dition. For every other pursuit, requiring skill 
or knowledge, every beginner receives early in- 
struction from some person supposed to he well-in- 
formed, and competent to instruct in the business. 
This practice is universal, and properly doeuMl 
indispensable, whether for the most simple me- 
chanical labor, or the most abstruse scientifio study. 
Farmers, alone, are expected to understand 
their business without instruction — and indeed, 
almost without any available means, in this coun- 
try, of obtaining information. If, in any other 
entensive and complicated business, it was the 
general usage of capitalists to commence as un- 
dertakers without any knowledge of the theory or 
principles — ^to employ operatives and superinten- 
dents who were as ignorant of the practioe— and 
that for all to acquire the knowledge wanting, re- 
liance was placed solely on their subsequent un- 
taught operatives— every voice would pronounce 
that any business so pursued must inevitably end 
in bankruptcy. Yet this is the course of procede- 
ure, nearly to the letter, in almost every agricul- 
tural business in this country, whether on a laige 
or a small scale of operations. And the losses al- 
ways incurred for the want of preliminaiy instrao- 
tion, would be enough to cause bankrupt^ in fiur- 
ming likewise, if this business did not yield good 
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profits for even limited knowledge, and ill-direct- 
ed effort. The actual average returns would be 
more than doubled, if the needed instruction for 
the business was afforded, and the loss from igno- 
rance and inexperience were avoided. 

The annual course of the heir and expectant 
cultivator of a considerable landed property, is to 
be educated in some town, far from his future prop- 
erty — and to be instructed almost exclusively at 
first in dead languages, and afterwards in science; 
all of which afford very little knowledge applica- 
ble to the student;, designed for agricultural pur- 
suits. Perhaps to this general scholastic instruc- 
tion, the recipient may add more or less of the 
study of law or medicine; but nothing of any sci- 
ence or subject especially designed for aid to agri- 
cultural education. When arriving at manhood, 
the student throws aside all these studies, and un- 
dertakes his before designed business of farming. 
'With every part of his business he is almost a 
stranger to the country scenes and country life. 
Still a remarkable aptitude for agriculture may 
sometimes enable such a proprietor to contend 
with successfully, and finally overcome, all the dis- 
advantages of his own ignorance and that of his 
agents; and to become a good farmer, notwith- 
standing all the enormous obstacles in his way. — 
But because many such cases may be before us, it 
would be a great mistake to take these exceptions 
for the rule, and thence infer that instruction was 
unnecessary for farmers. It would be not loss erro- 
neous and absurd to infer that all education in lit- 
erary and scientific institutions is unnecessary, be- 
cause without such aid, a Franklin could reach 
a station of great celebrity in science, and in gene- 
ral and useful knowledge. 

Bat great as are these disadvantages of the 

wealthy young land-holder, they are as nothing 
compared to those of the hr more numerous class 
of men of small possessions, and very limited ed- 
ucation. Travel, reading, frequent and varied so- 
cial intercourse with his fellows who are better in- 
fbrmed, (or who, even if as ignorant as himself, 
are all striving to learn,) all serve to forward the 
instruction of the farmer, who can command these 
resources. But the small or poor cultivator, who 
is confined to his daily toil, has no such means, 
and can rarely derive much knowledge from oth- 
er persons, if surrounded only by neighbors in 



rimihir circumstances and under like disadvantages, countxy . 



Such are the inauspicious circumstances of the 

whole class of cultivators of our country. The 

actual results and effects of this universal want of 

proper training and instruction, are such as might 

be expected in advance, from merely knowing the 

causes. 
These views, concisely ai (hey have been set 

forth, I trust will suffice to show the enormity of 
the existing want of agricultural education. Be- 
fore proceeding to propose any mode or system of 
instruction, it is proper first to inquire na to the a- 
mount of funds to be devoted to this purpose, and 
at whose expense they should be provided. I 
maintain that the principal part of the ezpetse 
should be defrayed by the state — the whole com>- 
munity — ^which will reoeive the principal part^of 
all the accruing benefits — and enough benefit to 
repay more than ten-fold every ezpendittfre re* 
quired for this purpose. Even if it should Tje ob* 
jected that the agricultural interest would receive 
all the benefits, and therefore ought to pa/j^ all tlie 
cost, this would scarcely vary the case. ' In each 
of these southern states the agricnlturtl is the 
great preponderating interest. Directly or indi- 
rectly, agriculture pays all the taxes. J nd upon 
the products and profits of the agricultpl al inter* 
est are suppprted all the minor intereste or other 
pursuits of indstuiy within liie State. I mean 
this in no invidiuous or disparaging sense. For eo 
long as each pursuit of industry is left free bj 
government, each one is beneficial to all others.— 
The plow makers and the country blaoksmithe, 
for example, as classes of minor mtferests, certain^ 
ly derive every dollar of their gains from the elas» 
of cultivators of the soil. The benefits of the pay* 
ers and receivers of these gains are reciprocal and 
equal. But it is not therefore the less true that 
the receipts of these mechanical interests will in* 
crease or decline with those of the great agrieul* 
tural interest. Therefore, whatever measure of 
government serves to increase Ihe profits of agri-^ 
culture, will equally increase the receipts of all 
minor interests dependent on agriculture. If,' 
then, in the agricultural Stale of Georgia, for ez-^' 
ample, agricultural edu(dktion were provided for at 
the cost of the Treasury, and of general taxation, 
the case would scarcely vary at all in substance, 
from a tax being imposed on the agricultural in* 
terest, and disbursed for the benefit of the whole 
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There are still ether points of view, besides 
theee olaims of right and justice, to prove the ben- 
efit and good policy of the government's providing 
for agricultural instruction. Most or all govern* 
ments, and I believe all these Southern States, 
with a wise regard to the general interest, endow 
Seminaries for the higher branches of learning, 
which could not be sustained bj private demand 
aad patronage, even if established by private en- 
terprise. And in many of these United States, 
mieh government aid and expenditures are extend- 
ed to every ordinary branch of literary education. 
Thus not only does government aid, and at great 
eoitj instruction in every branch of general edu* 
n, but also instruction in the particular stud- 
of privste adventurers, as they may be eonsid- 
iB schools of law and medicine — ^whioh pro- 
fy^ot^s certainly requite no stimulus of govern* 
meikttoalaronage to induce enough of aspirants to 
fil their ranka. But while most of our State 
govemwnts thus pay liberally, and in some 
eases pibfosely and improperly^ for all other 
Ipndg of; inatrtietioni of high or of low order, 
set a dolbr haa been paid by any of the States for 
instracti^m in agrioultore. It is ha from my de- 
sign to i jjeet to these heavy ezpenditufea for or- 
dbncy education, so far as they are .properly di- 



condition of proper direotion. But this I 
any, and will maintain— that if even saoh expen- 
ditnrea are directed and used in the beet possible 
UMmner for aiding instrueflaon in the usual hranohes 
o£ education, an^f portion of the amount, whether 
etteftenth or one*half, would be fitr more benefit 
eidUy and prcfilaMy bestowed in judiciously aid- 
ing agirieultural instruction and improvemeiit->^ 
end this even if looking solely to the promoticm of 
ordinary soholaatie education. The dineot and 
eicliBst effeet of sueh aid to o^prieultuial instruc- 
tion would be to in^eaae the improvemeiit and 
tbe products of the land, and the profits and wealth 
of the proprietors, and eoasequentlj of: the whole 
cmunnnity. This increase of proapenty, and of 
mseasi to numerous individuals, wouM ihduc^ 
« hfgfi addition to their previous expenditures 
for the soholaatie ^ucation of their children. — 
And thtui they would return, for the aid and 
laMfaae of scholastic education itsdf , much more 
tliaa any amount wUeh they had before re- 



tural instruction and improvement Every per* 
son, who may hear this announcement,- can refiar to 
some facts in proof of its truth, if he is acquainted 
with any locality where great increase of agrieul* 
tural improvements, or j refits, have been made. 
When,, by such improvement, farmers* profit have 
been doubled, their surplus or disposable funda, 
(that is, the excess over the amount required for 
absolute necessaries,) will be much more increased 
and it may be as much as ten-fold. It is out of 
this surplus or disposable profit, only, that the ex- 
penses of education are usually defrayed. Hence^ 
a farmer with a email income, who might find it 
difficult to spare fifty dollars yearly for the edua^ 
tion of his children, could easily afford three huip 
dred dollars, by his land being so improved aa to 
yield a double product only. And in the general 
expenditures for education to be thus largely i^ 
creased in proportion to the gross increase of pro* 
duction, will as certainly result frcm such in^ea^ 
ed production, as any other expenditures whatever. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that every dollar of 
increase to each farmer's inccme, frrm agriculp 
tural improvement — and all the millions' which 
might thus be added to all the incomea of the whok 
State*-would be expended in some way or other* 
Of that enormously increased expenditure, gcne^ 
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reet6d-*-or to even double their amount, with the ^^^ education would have its full share. 

Besides all these considerations and benefits, of 
the government's aiding agricultural inatructicn 
and improvement, there would be returned to the 
Treasury, in increased products of taxation, on the 
new wealth thus created, very fiur more than the 
amount of the most liberal bounty which had been 
bestowed for agricultural instruction. Theee itt« 
ferences are indeed but suppositione-^but siqqpee^ 
ed in regard to unquestionable facts. But with 
every just allowance for unoertainty of tkeestesfr 
of the (^ration, there can be no doubt the* «ay> 
judicious outlay of public money, given in proper 
direction for agricultural instruotion, and thne: 
ooiidudng te a^oultural imprt^vemeat, womki ee- 
tutna pecuniary profit to the Treaeal7 ; endweold 
be more than reimbursed to every indSvidvel tas* 
pave)*, in his share of the geaentl benefit aoenung 
to the whole o(»nmunity. 

But however beneficial and profitable te the 
commonwealth would be a system ai agriaytnrai 
instmotion, it would not be required thali eU tin 



ceived from the Treasury, in aid of their apieul- ezpenee should be at the pahUeehavge. It would 
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as in TQgttd to other oolleges, neoeeaary for 
Ab State to provide tbe land and its stock, and 
tfoitable buildings, and sufficient salaries to teach- 
ers. A large and increasing proportion of the an- 
imal expenses would doubtless be met by the tui- 
tion fees of pupils. To such an institution, hun- 
dreds of pupils would be drawn/ whose parents 
would gladlj pay liberally for their instruction, 
fitilly it would be a wise benevolence, and also a 
politic and gainful measure, for a certain number 
of poor youths, eminent for their moral and men- 
tal qualifications, to be admitted to the benefits of 
the institution at the charge of the commonwealth. 

l^Tohe continued.^ 



nomtbo Natto&Al Intelligencer. 

Drainage. 

MtntUes of hiformaJtum collected in retpect to the 
Drairuige of Lands forming the sites of Totons, 
to Road Drainage, and the Fadlitation of the 
Drainage of Svhurban Lands. Ordered to be 
printed for the use of the local boards of health 
and their surveyors engaged in the administra- 
tion of the public health act. London, 1852. 

. The letter &om Edwin Chadwiek, Esq., C. B., 
which was published in our paper of Saturday last, 
opens a wide field for thougjit and effort. It is 
k&deed the soundest wisdom in our municipal ad- 
BiiiustratioaSy as well as in our naticmal policy, to 
take ears not '' to plant old evils." It is often 
said, by way of apology for our country, that it is 
'^ new/' and that fact does doubtless afibrd a prop- 
er sokition of many omissions and wants ^ but in 
MMM points of view it constitutes our greatest ad* 
^raDftage^ and ought never to be pleaded in extenu- 
ailMm ai erronu We possen the inestimable ad- 
THstage of starting on our career in the midst of 
the most enlightened age of the world, and with 
theaeeuniulated experiencerof all past time at our 
ssrvi^. No doubt in the fundameatal principles 
of goramment and general law we have profited 
fully by the ezBOiqples of other nations. But there 
an odicr maiters, subordinate, it is true, to those, 
jet of grnvB importaoee, in which the eirperience 
o£ the world is not to be disregarded, and in which 
we sM. likely, throu^ sbatr neglect, to ecmimit 
ssriovs mistakes. 

> TksjBoststtpertksialaequalntanoe with the state 
of our prinoipal cities and towns must eottvinee 



us that we are already to a grave extent '^plant- 
ing old evils," and the very evils to which Mr. 
Shadwick alludes. It becomes us, therefore, to 
accept the offer of the experience of another ooun^-' 
try, collected as it has been with the utmost care 
and labor, and now laid freely at our feet. It 
would be well if this information could be reprint- 
ed entire and widely disseminated through our 
country. 

The first document to which Mr. Chadwiek al- 
ludes is the one the title of which heads this article. 
It goes most elaborately into the subject of the 
methods, cost, and advantages of town and sub- 
urban drainage, and presents it in a plan and prac- 
tical way. It is intended, indeed, as a manual fbr 
the surveyors of the looal boards of health, and 
has the force of instnicti<ms from the superior and 
central executive board, to which are comimtted 
the sanitary interests of the entire kingdom. We 
present as many of the leading points in this im- 
portant document as the limits of a single article 
will allow, reserving the other reports of the se- 
ries for early future consideration. 

The sanitary importance of drainage can scarce- 
ly be over-estimated, exhalations from moist and 
marshy grounds and from damp celhirs and ibun- 
dations being the causes of most of the prevent!- 
ble disease which pervades our cities. Water ris- 
ing from a damp foundation by absorption ren- 
ders the fioors and walls damp in proportion to the 
absorbent nature of the materials of which they 
are constructed. Dampness in the soil is often 
rendered visible, particularly in the evening, in 
the shape of mist or fog, and these mists will of- 
ten be found to marie out and cover the seats of 
preventible disease. Efficient drainage removes 
the cause of both these evils, and with it the 'dis- 
eases which fiow from them. 

But simple dampness is not the only evil against 
which the sjrstem of drainage is directed. The 
disease and discomfort produced by moisture \A 
aggravated and complicated by the exhalation of 
noxious gasses from decaying animal and vegeta- 
ble matters collected in cespools and othet recep- 
tacles. 

Fevers of a typhoid character result from this 
banefril combination, and the depressing effects of 
the inhalation of an atmosphere thus poisoned, cre« 
ates and sustains an appetite for stimulants which 
giTS' ft- temporary rriief; • 
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Town drainage [is therefore two fold — simple 
water drainage and foul water drainage ; the lat- 
ter comprehending sewerage^ as the term is now 
commonly nscd. The system, which is found to 
be the most economical as well as the most effi- 
cient, consists principally of tubular and imper- 
Tnedble drain-pipes. The objection to permeable 
pipes for town drainage are, that they let out and 
saturate the site with the foul water they ought to 
remove, and they detain in their pores much of 
the offensive matter passing through them, the 
gaseous products from which escape through the 
pipes and through openings into houses, and 
through gully-shoots into the streets, and pollute 
the atmosphere. 

From open places, gardens, public grounds, &c., 
the plain surplus land water will be most econom- 
ically carried off by arrangements of permeable 
pipes, on the same principle as those used for land 
under cultivation. 

The town or city to be drained often occupies 
but a small portion of a natural drainage area, 
comprehending the line of water shed dividing a 
hill top or a ridge, and bounded by a brook or riv- 
er beneath, dividing a valley — the greater propor- 
tion being occupied by tillage or grazing land, the 
drainage of which is important, on sanitary grounds, 
in proportion to its proximity to the town. 

A well drained agricultural district surrounding 
a town is almost a necessary complement of a com- 
plete system of town drainage; for, as will be 
shown in a future article, this latter contemplates 
the application of town manures in a liquid state 
to agricultural production. 

Suburban lands requiring drainage may be di- 
vided into two classes — ^garden, villa, and house 
lands in and immediately adjoining the town, and 
market garden, tillage, grazing land, and commons 
in its vicinity. The sanitary importance of drain- 
ing such lands is clear from the fact that excess of 
moisture powerfully affects the local climate, 

1. Excess of moisture, even on lands not evi- 
dently wet, is a cause of fogs and damps. 

2. Dampness serves as the medium of convey- 
ance for any decomposing matter that may be en- 
veloped, and adds to the injurious effects of such 
matter in the air — ^in other words, the excess of 
moisture may be said to increase or aggravate at- 
mo^heric impurity. 

3. The evaporation of the surplus moisture low- 



ers temperature, produces chills, and creates or ag- 
ravates the sudden and injurious changes or fluc- 
tuations of temperature by which health is impaired. 

The following are the chief agricultural advan- 
tages of land drainage to individual occupiers or 
owners : 

1st. By removing that excess of moisture which 
prevents the permeation of the soil by air and ob- 
structs the free assimilation of nourishing matters 
by the plants. 

2d. By facilitating the absorption of manure by 
the soil, and so diminishing its loss by surface 
evaporation and by being washed away during 
heavy rains. 

3d. By preventing the lowering of the temper- 
ature and the chilling of the vegetation, diminish- 
ing the effect of solar warmth> not on the surfisu^ 
merely, but at the depth oocupied by the roots of 
plants. 

4th. By removing obstructions to the free work- 
ing of the land, arising from the surface being at 
certain times, from excess of moisture, too soft to 
be worked upon and liable to be poached by cattle. 

5th. By preventing injuries to cattle or other 
stock corresponding to the effects produced on hu- 
man beings by marsh miasma, chills and coals, in- 
cluding a general low state of health, and in ex- 
treme cases the rot or typhus. 

6th. By diminishing damp at the foundations 
of houses, cattle sheds, and farm steadings, which 
causes their decay and dilapidation, as well afi dis- 
comfort and disease to inmates and cattle. 

Objections, both sanitary and economical, lie 
against the Efystem of open ditch drainage. These 
ditches give rise to an offensive and unwholesome 
evaporation, and are more expensive, all things 
considered, than more efficient and permanent^ 
drains would be. The plan proposed as a svbsti^' 
tute is pipe drainage with covered ditches, the ad* 
vantages of which are testified to, by numerons 
competent witnesses. This plan, as applied t9 
road drainage, will offer important facilities for 
private land drainage of every description. 

JAexe tur/ace drainage by ridge and furrow, be* 
sides leaving the land surcharged with moistttre, 
carries away the fine particles of earth, and witb 
them the soluble manures and fertilizing matters 
which they contain. The earth tbus removied 
clogs the main drains, and the dissolved manures 
are lost. 
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Thorough drainage, on the contrary, does a'tvay 
irith ridges and farrows^ and the water drains 
downward through the table land into the un- 
derground channels* The fine mould, if thus left 
upon the surface, the soluble manures are carried 
down into and absorbed by the soil and retained 
for the sustenance of vegetation. The water, by 
the time it reaches the deep-laid pipes, is thorough- 
ly^ filtered and purified, and not liable to leave de- 
deposites to obstruct them. 

As to the depth and distance apart of the drains, 
there seems to be some difierence of opinion among 
eminent autorities. The rule must evidently va- 
ry with the nature and condition of the soil. The 
principle, however, seems to be established that 
the deeper drains need not be so near each other 
as eiiallower ones. Mr. Parkes gives the follow- 
ing table as showing the actual and respective cost 
of three cases of under drainage, calculated on the 
effects really produced — ^i. e. on the masses of earth 
effectively relieved of their surplus water at an 
equal expense : 
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Mr. Stephens lays it down as a principle that 
the drains should be so deep, at the least, as to 
place tiiem beyond the reach of subsoil ploughing ; 
twenty-six inches. 

The following mies are given by Dr. Shier, one 
of the ablest agricultural chemists of Great Brit- 
ain : 

Ist. The drains ought invariably to run down 
the steepest descent and parallel to each other. 

2d. The distance at which the small drains are 
plaeed apart depends on the nature and texture of 
the soil, the depth at which the drains are to put 
in^ and whether it is surface water alone they have 
to deliver. 

8d. The best materials for the construction of 
tlie water-way of the frequent drains are tubes, 
tOea, and soles, water-worn pebbles from the sea 
beach, harped gravel, or broken stones. A de- 
cided preference should be given to tubes over tiles 



and soles. They arc cheaper, occupy less space 
in the kiln as well as during transport, and are 
much less liable to breakage j they ara easier laid, 
effect as complete drainage, and arc less liable to 
silting or sediment, or indeed to accidents of any 
kind. 

One of the important agricultural results of 
deep or thorough drainage is, that after a series of 
years the subsoil of a thorough drained field chan- 
ges into the nature of soil as far down as the level 
of the water in the drains. This change in tho 
subsoil is accounted for — 

Ist. By the ameliorating effect of air and watcr^ 
producing healthy decomposition of the organic and 
inorganic constitues, and thereby eliminating sub- 
stances which constitute the food of plants. 

2d. By the washing out of deleterious ingre- 
dients. 

3d. By the loosening of its texture. 

4th. By the penetration of roots, and by. their 
ultimate decay in the subsoil. 

5th. By the penetration of earthworms and in- 
sects. 

Dr. Shier thus enumerates the results of thor- 
ough drainage : 

1st. When properly executed it always proves 
remunerative. 

2d. The quality as well as the amount of the 
crops is improved. 

8d. Clay lands which could produce only wheat, 
beans, and clover, have been made to produce root 
crops, thus enabling the naked fallow to be dis- 
pensed with, and permitting the adoption of a 
much safer and more profitable system of farming, 
in whioh the rearing and feeding of stock are com- 
bined with the growth of valuable grain crops. 

4th. Thorough drained fields stand wet and 
drought better than undrained fields naturally of 
the same sort of soil. 

5th. They are more easily tilled, and are in a 
fit state for tillage a much greater number of days 
per annum. 

6th. All manures produce a much greater ef- 
fect on thorough drained fields than on undrained 
ones. 

The estimates of cost given in the report are 
entirely inapplicable to our country, and ai« there- 
fore omitted. B.elative cost, where labor was the 
chief element, might possibly remain the same ia 
the two countries. 
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With regard to the shape of sewers, it is found 
ihat flat bottom sewers spread with wator, increaj*- 
ed the friction^ retarded the flow, and accumula- 
ted deposito. 

It is also found that first drainers generally fall 
into the error of having their pipes larger than 
neces8ary'^--in some cases in the proportion of thir> 
tj-seven to one. The size of the pipes should be 
carefully adapted to the quantity of water they 
have to discharge ; and exactitude in their form 
and accuracy of pointing are highly desirable. — 
Their junctions should not be at right angles but 
in easy cunres. 

Experiment has shown that it is not necessary 
to increase the sixe of the main in consequence of 
the introduction of side pipes to such an extent as 
had been supposed, as the supply from the side 
pipe gives in many cases such increased velocity 
to the current in the main as to obviate the ne- 
cessity of increased area altogether. 

We have given above the main points discuss- 
ed in the body of the report. The appendix con- 
tains many matters of practical detail, which we 
are compelled to omit for the present. They re- 
fer to the quantities of earthwork required in 
drainage, the quantities of rain that are filtered 
through the soil, the cold produced by evapora- 
tion from wet soils, the effects of drainage upon 
productiveness, the cost of tiles, pipes, and labor 
per aore, and, finally, the general sanitary effects 
of draining. We may recur to diese particulars 
at seme future time. S. 



The total unount of copper procured from the 
miBes of the United States during the year 1852 
was 2,500 tons. There were consumed in the 
'coutttry during this time 6,000 tons. It thus ap- 
pears that^ with our enormous resources, we do 
not produce hal/vis much as we consume. This 
will not always be so. The Lake Superior Cop- 
per Regions will soon be made accessible, by the 
construction of a ship canal at the Saut, and pro- 
pdlers will then be able to pass from ail parts of 
the world directly to the mines, without breaking 
bulk. We shall soon be heavy exporters of cop- 
per, 88 we h«v6 thS9 metal in larger mascfes and in 
^reat^ abtmdance than any other nation — Ohw 
Sui'e Journal. 

The chopping; or grinding of grain, to be fed to SBOCk, 
operates as a saving of at least twentj-Ate per ceat. 



Doral Benefits of Slareiy. 

Freeman Hunt, Editor of the Merchants* Maga- 

zinej etc. 

Sir : The excuse for sending this article to a 
Merchantsi^ Magazine, is found in the title and de- 
sign of such a work ; as a military magazine is the 
appropriate repository of material supplies for the 
future, so is a Merchants^ Magazine intended as a 
repository of mental supplies for their use. Slavos 
are considered and used as merchantable properly 
by nearly one half of the States, and are guaiun- 
tied in such use by the constitution of ourgovem- 
ment; hence any information respecting any other 
species of merchandise ; and I feel assured that ail 
article recapitulating the old, or adding any new' 
light on that subject, will be highly appreciated 
by many of the readers of Mr. Hunt's inoompa^-' 
able journal. I propose, first, to consider the mor*' 
al benefits of slavery, its design and effecrt, as is 
set forth in the universally acknowledged book of 
morals. 

2d. That it is the true, speedy, and succeorfal 
method, for civilizing the heathen. 

3d. The probable duration of slavery. 

Permitting history to guide us, we must conclude 
from the municipal laws found necessary to govern 
the Hebrews, that the chosen people of G-od were 
a very depraved heathen, previous to their becom- 
ing slaves to the enlightened Egyptians.* Al« 
though subject so the instruction of that enlight* 
ened people for four hundred and thirty years, yet- 
we find when they are intrusted by Providence 
with self-government, that they were wholly in* 
competent } and the inspired instrument of A^ 
delivery had to operate on their religious fears, 
(with a thus sayeth the Lord,) to enforoe the most 
simple f sanative laws ; a circumstance unkno#D,' 
if ever required to govern any other heathetf.*^^ 
Hence we infer that they were, previous to their 
bondage, a very depraved people, but having been 
teught subordination while slaves, their inspii^ 
guide could enforoe civil laws among tbem by sp* 
pealing to their fears and gratitude, which itra the 
cultivated sensibilities of a slave. Thai th^ Ood 
of Israel did permit his people to be enslaved, no 
question can be made, and the permit being coMi* 
ed in the strong language (shall) of the deeaiog;oe 
would lead us to believe that it was an unqmliied 

• G«n. XT. 18 : Oen. zlvi. S~4 : Sxod. zli. 4<>. 
t Lot. ztUL : Beat sir. 
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^ct, fcfter the fulfillment of which, they wore to 
be mitde a great nation ; bj deduction we infer, 
that in their native condition thej were not suita- 
ble material to make a great and useful people of, 
nor until they were taught subordination and the 
civilised arts by the enlightened Egyptians ; thus 



of their labours at home, the plain inference is, 
that but little had matured abroad. The first ef- 
fort to introduce this plan of civilization in Amer- 
ica, was made with the aborigines (Indians,) bat 
the Europeans finding them unprofitable servants 
and yielding to selfish considerations, adopted the 



receiving the moral benefits of their enslavement. African; instead of persisting in that, which would 

The plan adopted for the civilization of Israel, 
appears to be the favorite of God to ameliorate the 
condition of the heathen, and to humble the proud, 
^e find him using the same strong language (shall) 
while instructing the Hebrews to J buy of the hea- 
then and enslave them forever, which shall be an 
inheritance for their children afterwards ; evident- 
ly limiting the term of their bondage by his own 
discretion, or their advancement in the arts of civ- 
ilisation and self-government, as in the case of Is- 
rael, and furthermore instructed them to § enslave 
the Egyptians, for the purpose of inculcating hu- 
mility. According to the book of morals, this 
species of merchandise (property in slaves) has 
been used as a means for ameliorating the condi- 
tion of man, since a very early period of the world's 
history, by a thus sayeth the Lord, and would seem 
that its continuance was intended, until an object 
was accomplished. We find under the new dis- 
peusation of Christ, who was sent as an exemplar 
to the world, that his teachings were definite in 
regard to the relation he found existing between 
master II and servant; his intelligent vicegerant 
(Paul) was not less mindful of the then existing 
institution of domestic slavery, of which we have 
an evidence in his inimitable^ letter to Philemon, 
ifi regard to his runaway slave, whom he overtook 



have proved a blessing to the natives in the end. 
Since the English have had possession of theoonn- 
try, the Indians have had ample opportunity for 
improvement in the arts, and moral government 
of civilization; the protection of onr government 
is and has been thrown around diem, they have 
been encouraged by example, sums of mony have 
been appropriated to their use, enough to place 
them in comfortable circumstances, without any 
valuable consideration (so far as they are concern- 
ed) from them in return. Collection after eollee- 
tion of money has been made, much of it the re- 
sult of the properly directed labour of the African 
heathen, and appropriated to their civilization ; 
teachers and preachers have been sent to them, 
many valuable lives exhausted in their serviee ; 
the result of all these efforts is, that they are In- 
dians yet, and are likely to continue such, with 
the addition of the views of civilization, and an 
abhorance of its virtues. The reason for all this 
mispent time and money, is to be found in the want 
of authority to control them. The taak of domes- 
ticating a wolf unconfined, would be as readily ac- 
complished, as to instruct, with a permanent effect, 
the Indian, while in the employment of his wild 
freedom, with no other faculty cultivated but 
sense, and it undiciplined. The culpability df 



vul sent back to his owner, begging for his par- this government must forcibly appear to every re- 



don. Much more proof could be added, that the 
^ble recognizes and teaches the enslavement of 
I^eathen, and that they are merchantable proper- 
ty and have been since time immemorial; but 
enough has been referred to for the purpose of in- 
viting investigation. 

2d. That it is the true, speedy, and successful 
method for civilizing the heathen. We have no 
evidenoe that any other plan has succeeded to any 
great extent ; it is tme that the Christian churches 
diaoourse eloquently in regard to their exertions 
in behalf of the heathen, but judging by the fruits 

iLori. zzT,4&— 48. 
Mii. >!▼. SL 
KXlli#. Yt. A> . . - 

^ PhiUmon. 



fleeting mind ; having those people in our midst 
so many ages, without advancing them in the road 
to civilivation ; instead, we see them rapidly grow- 
ing worse in a moral point of view, extinction a- 
waiting their race, a burlesque on the divine im- 
age, and a disgrace to the country ; and that too 
with the book of morals in our. hands, plainly 
pointing out the true, speedy, and suocessfiDd meth- 
od of civilization. That tbey are of a siqrarior or- 
der intelligences when con^par^d with the A ^Hf ^nj 
we have evidence in their sagAfijtj and detennisar 
tion in self defence; and ijmt they haive seoeiTad 
a more enlightened revalation, is manifiBst^ kj 
never capturing their brethren with the view ot 
selling or enslaving, ^'but of the children of the 
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strangers/' iivliich' edict they fulfil, apparently 
with the saiae views that t4ie Hebrews were in- 
structed, through their'proph^t Isaiah, to enslave 
the Egyptians. Yet with capacities superior and 
opportunities ampler for improvement, they are 
incomparable with the African heathen, which wc 
have under process of civilization according to the 
Bible plan. Had the efforts been persisted in, 
which were made according to this plan, it is 
probable ere this our government could have erect- 
ed a monument to herself, in the form of a state 
made up of civiHzed aborigines, effected by making 
th^Ki profitable laborers, wheras they have and arc 
eoBthigthe labor of the country millions of money 
aniiually, as a means of defence against a worthless 
and wild enemy. 

Having examined the second proposition ana- 
logically, ot necessity we will offer an analysis of the 
third, after the same manner of reasoning. The 
duration of slavery is in the hopeful, but gloomy 
future ; hopeful, because there is a hope during 
time, and gloomy, because of the great number of 
heathens that are in the world. We have not the 
least evidence, according to revelation, that slave- 
ry can cease so long as there are heathens, or un- 
til the world is brought to the light and liberty of 
knowledge ; it is then we may look for equality 
among men of every grade. Knowledge, or men- 
tal power, hajs taken place of the physical of past 
ages, and until there is a mental equality, physi- 
eal differences will prevail to the extent of forbid- 
ding the promiscuous amalgamatian of the races, 
which of right should, that the Ood-like princi- 
ples of man may continue to bring into subjection 
the animal of his kind, that reciprocal benefits 
may accrue, and the world's uses be served. Had 
England and the Northern States, (from which 
tfie present generation were taught the first prin. 
eiples of domestic slavery,) continued to bear their 
part ift this work, and not have yielded to self-in- 
teresty by dispensing with it, because of its un« 
profitableness, the duration of African bondage 
might have been shortened, bs Providence evi- 
dently hafi an object to accomplish through it, as 
m the case of Israel ; hence the subject resolves 
into this proposition : if it required four hundred 
and thirty years to fit the Hebrews for self-govern- 
ment, under constant domestic instruction by the 
entire Egyptian nation, how long will it require a 
Nmall part of the American people to effect the 



same with fifty millions of Africans. If human 
officiousness were to succeed in releasing or extri- 
cating them from their present situation, it could 
but give a different and probably a worse form and 
location to their bondage ; if placed in colonics, a 
despotic government would of necessity, have to be 
administered, either by some of them or by the 
governments interested in their colonization, from 
the fact, that a people unfitted for freedom cannot 
be made free, nor can a people prepared for free- 
dom be made slaves. The interference by human 
agencies with the ways of Providence, in securing 
permenently the release of Africa from mental 
and physical bondage, may stay the work for a 
time but cannol prevent ; and when the work of 
their bondage is complete, the exodus may be de- 
layed by the self-sufficient wisdom of man, as did 
the Egyptians, but they will pass to the Canaan 
provided for them, although it should require the 
Atlantic Ocean to be opened with the dividing rod 
which was employed on the Bed Sea. Having 
become a great nation in numbers with no reliable 
attainment in self-government, presents physical 
circumstances which must forever preclude tlie 
possibility of individual or national action effect- 
ing their exodus, and to attempt to hasten it with- 
out a knowledge of the divine will, may meet the 
rebuke that Pharaoh did in attempting to retain 
the Hebrews. Respectfully yours, 

Wm. S. PaicE. 

SpencerviUe, Mareiigo Co.y Ala,, \ 
Februar^y 28, 1853. j 



Cotton Picking. — ^Cannot some ingenious me- 
chanic invent a machine to pick cotton in the 
fidd f 8uch a machine, duly patented, would be 
worth a great sum to the inventor, and an enor- 
mous sum to the country. It would obviate the 
difficulty experienced in securing the crop when it 
is very large, and in procuring it when winter sets 
in early. — BoUon Transcrtpt. 

To Light Matches in Damp Weather.— -It 
may be useful to our readers to know that matches, 
when too damp to be used in the ordinary way, 
can be ignighted by rubbing them gently, for a 
few seconds, upon a piece of cork. 

Periodical applications of ashes, tend to keep 
up the integrity of the Boils, by supplying most, 
if not all, of the 6rganic substance. 
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Amarioan AgiloiiItiir»--What it Is, and what 

It ought to he. 

The following interesting article is taken from 
the National Intelligencer, supposed to be from the 
pen of Dr. Daniel Lee, of Washington City, which 
is well worthy of a perusal by those of all occu- 
pations. The article developes deep thought upon 
the future destiny of Agriculture in this great 

Republic : 

*< Few know what American agriculture is, and 

fewer what it ought to be. The Journal of the 
United States Agricultural Society contains fuU 
retonui of the agricultural statistics of all the 
States and Territories, as prepared at the Census 
office, for the year 1850. These statistics present 
many interesting and instructive facts, and indi- 
cate remarkable progress in the produotiyeness of 
rural industry of the country. The capital em- 
ployed in agriculture, including the value of the 
slaves so engaged, exceeds five thousand millions 
of dollars. Of this large sum, the returns show 
that (8,266,926,587 are invested in land. This 
consists of 118,596,025 acres of improved land 
and 184,596,025 acres of unimproved land. — 
P)robably, something over two-thirds of the labor 
of the nation is employed in tillage and husbandry. 
American agriculture is distmgnished by two 
prominent features — ^its productiveness of crops 
and destructiveness of soils. Crops, large in the 
aggregate and sometimes abundant per acre, are 
grown by thoughtlessly consuming the elements 
of fertility which nature has stored up in the vir- 
gin lands of this continent. Before any one can 
have a correct idea of what American agriculture 
is^ he must carefully investigate the facts which 
show how much of the atoms in the surface of the 
earth that form six hundred million bushels of 
maize, one hundred and thirty million bushels of 
wheat, over three thousand million pounds of seed 
cotton, two hundred million pounds tobacco, su- 
gar, and other crops in proportion, is annually re- 
moved from the al'ated fields, pastures, and mead- 
ows of the United States, more thaa is restored to 
them again. The difference in what the soil loses 
by tillage and in crops, and what it gains in ma- 
nures^' indicates the true character of our system 
of husbandry. Rural economy with us is hot a 
study, but an empirical art. Hence no account is 
taken of the matter consumed in the growth of 
grain, grass, roots, cotton, tobacco, and other cul- 



tivated plants. Art and physical labor are every 
thing ; principles and natural laws are nothing, 
in our farming operations. All that subsist oa 
the fruits of tillage and husbandry in cities and 
villages are equally unmindful of their abiding 
duty to feed the land that feeds them. Not to da 
this is to impoverish the soil over millions of acres, 
and to a degree that farmers cannot possibly rem- 
edy by the aid of imported or home made manures. 
One hundred million acres now under cultivation 
must continue to detoriate until all classes that 
compose our twenty-five million of population, who 
arc fed and clothed by the products of the soil, 
co-operate in giving back to the land its indispen- 
sible elements of fertility. So long as these axe 
wasted in cities and villages, the arated and de- 
pastured fields and forests that yield the grain, 
meat, dairy products, fruits, vegetables, sugar, 
rice, cotton, tobacco, flax, hemp, wool, wood, lum- 
ber and timber consumed, must suffer needless 
damage. To extract the few precious items that 
form cotton, bread and meat out of the surface of 
a virgin soil and send them to market is one of the 
simplest of all mechanical operations, and there- 
fore it is that the most stupid slaves and ignorant 
whites are so successfully employed in agriculture. 
To wear out the natural fruitf ulness of land requires 
as little thought and knowledge as to wear out 
shoes, hats, plows, hoes, and axes. Skill in pro- 
duction, without making full and adequate resti- 
tution, is simply an advanced state of the art of 
transforming soils which are naturally fertile into 
sterile old fields and deserted plantations. Tho 
art of killing land has several stages in its devel- 
opment ; and we have passed from the first into 
the second in such old States as New York, Mas- 
sachusetts, Pennsylvania and Maryland. The sec- 
ond stage differs from the first in this : that, where- 
as, in the first stage farmers apply no manure, as 
a general rule, to new lands, but draw on the 
bounty of nature for their crops, they now use 
on old lands in the second stage, some amendments, 
such as lime, ashes, bone dust, gypsum, guano, 
and stable manure to form a part of their harvest. 
Such elements of grain, tobacco and cotton as 
were not consumed at an earlier date, are now be- 
ing removed by deeper plowing and more thor- 
ough cultivation. 

One can predict theresult of this advanced prac- 
tice with as much certainty as any future eclipse 
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9ith» 0im or moon may be fbtotold. To draw 
potadi and bone eardi from the eub-eoil as well 
aa from the surface soil, to be wasted in cities 
where crops are so largely consumed, is sim- 
ply to inflict deep instead of shallow sterility on 
the land so treated. The available supply of the 

ingredients that impart fruitful ness to the earth 
being known and quite limited in quantity, it 
would not be difficult to devise a system of agri- 
onltural statistics showing from year to year wheth- 
er the improved lands of a State or county lost or 
gained in the raw material for making human food 
or raiment. Allowing two and a half per cent per 
annnm for die increased area brought under cul- 
tivation since June, 1850, and the improved lands 
of the country may now be set down at 125,000,- 
000 acres. Of these, it is a large allowance to say 
tiiat one-fifth or 25,000,000 acres are holding their 
own in the elements of crops, leaving 100,000.- 
000 acres subject to constant detonation. In the 
national work of exhausting Ian'', not the cultiva- 
tors of the soil alone, bat all consumers and ex- 
porters of agricultural staples participate equally 
in the wrong done to our common mother earth. 
Those that grow so many million tons of grain, 
cotton, tobacco, hay, Ac., are forced to send to dis- 
tant markets the precious atoms that leave their 
farms in cultivated plants. The return of these 
needfnl atoms to recuperate the soil whence they 
are taken, depends more on the action of those 
that dwell in cities and villages than on the action 
of the £irmer. The latter cannot q^e what the 
former have wasted and destroyed. It is in cities 
that both the study and practice of good husband- 
ry must begin before they are possible in the coun- 
try, as society is now formed. It is the supreme 
folly of the denizens of American cities, with their 
navigable rivers and lakes, their canals, and their 
far-reaching railroads that desolate the land which 
supports their commerce, their manufactures, their 
trade, their arts, and their professions, because 
they greedily grasp all that tillage and husbandry 
produce, a.nd ^ve nothing back to renovate the 
impoverished fields of the planter and farmer. — 
Th^ tnie oonditio|i of American a^cnlture is un- 
icTBiood. S^tesmen, innocent of any knowledge 
of the BoienoOy expect impossibilities both of the 
soil and its oultiyi^tojs. . Farm^r^ are required to 

Ave fat inde^nate ajj^ea to inland ^d fareign. oom- 
meroe unlimited qnandties of human food, and ihe 



raw material of clothing taken from the smfaoe of 
the ground, and reoeiving nothing but dry goods, 
groceries, hardware, farm implements, and hotue* 
hold furniture in exchange. Such is our present 
system of rural and political economy. It makes 
the land support all classes and all interests, while 
it does nothing whatever to maintain the enduring 
fruitfulness of axated and depastured fields. 

Improvements in agricultural machinery^ in 
plows, cultivators and reapers, in reads and other 
facilities for transporting crops to market, are 
helps to hasten the depletion of all the {arming 
lands in the Republic. Has not the plaatiag 
of cotton and com impoverished millions of aorss 
at the South ? When was this op^ation so exten- 
sive as in the year 1852 ? How can the applica- 
tion of twelve pounds of potash to an acre plant- 
ed in tobacco or wheat in Virginia or Haiylaiid,. 
and forming a part of two hundred pounds of Pern* 
vian Guano, make good the loss of thirtjHU 
pounds of potash remoyed from the acre in tfas 
crop ? To put a pound of bone earth, magnesia^ 
potash, ammonia or chlorine into the earth, and' 
take three pounds out by deeper and better tillage, 
is surely not the way to increase the earthly ele« 
ments of crops in the soil. At best, it is but ths 
consumption of one's capital in prematmre divi- 
dends on his investment. Large immediate profits, 
whether in agriculture, manufactures, banks or 
railroads, are almost always deceptive, and fre- 
quently lead to unwise action from miiqplaoed oon- 
fidence. 

Accounts from Western Africa state that thirty 
varieties of cotton have been found growing spon- 
taneously in that country. A missionary says he 
has stood erect under the branches of a cotton tree, 
in a Goulch viUage, so heavily laden with boUs 
that it was propped up with forked sticks to pre- 
vent it from breaking down under its own weight. 
The cotton was equal to that of any oounUy* — 
The natives manufacture cotton goods extensiTelj. 
Western Africa also abounds in coffee. Thfl whole 
land is said to be covered with it. In Errevab^ 
and Eaffa 200 pounds can be purchased for i^ dpi- 
lar. A single tree in ]tf onrovia yielded foor and 
a half bushels in the hull at one time, which, madf 
31 pounds when s]^elle4 A^d dried. — i^tlciingfi^ 
Whig. 

All wet la^d shordd be drained. 
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?■..**■ ,?'Tf''"'__"''' ''™'"». Mr. B. M. Clabk, 
reliog agents. 



M. P. DODTBIT a 



J^ In tke hnny and diapatch of dosing up onr ntftt- 
tera for last montb, that we might promptly get out the 
May number of our paper, wa neglected to direct the st- 
taation of Onr readers to the communication In the May 
IMubtr, OTor the slgiuttnre of " S." on the " Policy of 
tlw Planting Slates." Wo ask eroy man to road it 
wtttdOj, and tUnk at it The mbject is to bo oontin- 
iwd. It la wrltMn by a prMtioal man, a cotton planter, 
and a g«ntleman who has grown up wi til tlie fitalo of Al- 
abama, though, we bolioTB, a Goorgiaii by natiTity. 



OenwoLD, OE Lciocana Shiiv id Ausana.— We 
IftVaJwtrDotttotaytoavtHaad aad (ubscilber. Col. 
AAs M. Borhe, of WUlooi County, that the noUca and 
tfMlptioB of bla ftoe Ualjt, of ibo aboTo named br«od of 
M«<P> ahall appear In onr next Dobber, hUlottw having 
Cr^Vsto hud Just as dor Ame ounber is gr^iog to -pntt. 



Corre^ondenti. 

Wa hate rocelred eommunlcatlona Ohm our laM, iram 
Dr. M. W. Phillips, of Mississippi, Wm. DeForect Hally, 
MobUe, " W. P. Q.." " D. C. S.," and " B, H. W," 

Sotnefeody at Fanlt. 

On the foorlh daj of May, a letter was received from ow 
Post Office, Lockland, Macon County, Alabama, coBtain- 
ing a communication, designed for the April number rf 
tie Cotton Planter. TUs letter was mailed at the Post- 
Office at Mobile, aa appears from the stamp, « post data, 
" March 21th," bdng about forty days " an ronU" ttim 
Mobile to Looldand. This it annoying to botheditor nA 
correspondent. Tho superscription SAd dlrtetion rf thf 
iett«r are in a plam and fair hand— Dr. N. B, QavA, La- 
PUce, Lockland P. 0., Macoa County, Alabama. 

Our readers may not feel much interest in this, but 
some of Uiew wiU regret, doubtless, that through the 
neglect or carelcMness of mon^iaia to give prompt atten- 
tion to the mail business, they haw been prwvanted get- 
ting, in April, a mnst valuable oommnnication in ngard 
to the Fig. its characlcrislics, oulture to. 

Wo publish tiie article in this&nmber. Wa are plaaNd 
to be able to commend it to our readers, as the reanltof 
touch obaerration and oipcrienco with this moat Talnable, 
but too much neglected fruit. 

In this we charge no individual Port Master— we rfm- 
ply ttale (As/a«j, in the hope that onr rights aa adltor, 
and the rights of onr eorreapondenta nsy htnaftar r». 
cflive appropriate and [a^mpt atteotiou. . 



AgrlCQltnnd Oonventioa ctf llw Uav^eU- 
iBgStstea. 

Delegates from six of the Slavdioldiag or PlaMljig 
ates assemblod in tlie oity of Montgommy os the first 
Monday of May, as per adjounimant from Macon, Qmc- 
gia, the fuU proceeUitigB of which will be found in this 
number of the Cotton Planter. Though tho assemblaga 
was not so large aa we desired to see, yet it was in every 
rcapoot highly satisfaototy. Qentlamon of ezperienM, 
of talents and of brilliant acquirements, from varloH 
sections of the planting 8tat(», hanng tamed aside fMn 
the political scrambles of the day, to ooneert tummm 
for the promotion of a system of improvemont in tha ad- 
enee and practice of our EitduEtrial pnnnita, S[t» (h» 
nost indubitable aesurance that tlie importance of thia 
luldect is engaging the attention of our planters. And 
it is most extraordinary, that tha subjeot has been de- 
layed thus long, in a eenntty and anong paopla •• peM< 
Uarly oironmitanoed, in ngajd to om' labour and iBdv- 
by. Wo know there are anoag ns, masy planMt>, aad 
most axMllent dtiaens too, who say we arOBotn^drfor 
aoisotlfic Sftloulture, for a tystcfi of eionomie and pr^- 
Jmat* perfecUon In onr apibultnjal optratieos, ov 
oowiliylatooneir,tbeeDergyandtnlp«tocTbaUt«0f«r 
pwple not niBeleotly toMued. BiitwelsdfttrptB H, 
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that ^c propitioas time has fully come, and we urge the 
nbir maiden soil of our country and the energy of our 
people as the sheet anchor of success. Who will think 
it THse, for a moment, that ire should plod along, step 
by step, tediously through all the routine of experiment 
and improvement of our fatherland, England, to find out 
for ourselves only what they now know in improvements 
in science and art of agriculture ? How much more wise 
to fall in at the present more advanced point, where 
we find their improvements, with any and all improve- 
ments, which, in their results, furnish evidence of utilty 
and' value ? An agricultural Association of the Slave- 
holding, or Planting States has been organized^ the ob- 
jects of which are folly set fourth in the Constitution. It 
is submitted to the favourable consideration of the plan- 
ters of the South-west. There were fifty-seven members 
joined the society, after the adoption of the Constitution, 
in Montgomery, and in accordanca with the require- 
ments of the Constitution. We hope many others will 
do the same, previous to the next meeting of the Associ- 
ation, in Columbia, South Carolina, next November. 

[roa TSB AinaiOAH cotton PLiSTsa.] 

Hiving of Bees. 

Dallas Cotjntt, Ala., ") 
April 18, 1863. ; 

De. N. B. Cloud — Dear Sir : Having time 
and space, I will give you a short article on the 
Hiving of Bees — the dificolty of which deters so 
many from raising honey and wax. Should you 
think it worth a plaoe in your excellent journal, 
you can use it, if not, you need not fear hurting 
feelings in not publishing it. It is too late to be 
of much service in the southern country, this sea- 
son, but will do some the next. 

Bees, when swarming, never fail to settle upon 
some tree, limb, or bush — ^I presume, for the pur- 
pose of collecting all of the swarm together, so 
that those that come from the old hive last, may 
have an equal chance of going off to the tree or 
hole selected for their future home, with the first. 
Now the earlier in the season, usually, the longer 
they will remain, when they settle, hence they 
.sometimes lie until the next day. In March and 
April,; afid scarcely ever untU then — during May 
• and June. They scarcely ever swarm as late as the 
last of June, in this climate. Now, until they 
-have mado up ^eir minds to leave for their future 
home, it is impossible to drive them off. Hence, 
you need ' not fear, that any measure you may 
' adopt towards. ttempnllr.un them away (the com- 
mon expression.) Now, possessing a knowledge 
of these facts, early in the season, I have no hesi- 



tation in suffering my swarms to hang, when they 
settle, until night, particularly, should they come 
out after 12 o'clock, but if otherwise, having pre« 
pared my boxes for the purpose, as soon as I see 
where they intend to alight, if not satisfied with 
the place, i. e. if it is still ittconvenient to pot 
them in the box from that place, I procure me a 
gourd, with a good long neck, and sti<^ a long 
pole into the neck, having first sawed the neck off, 
then saw a small piece off of two sides of the body 
of the gourd, and fill the saw with rags and a small 
portion of sulphur sprinkled on them, then set fire 
to them, and getting it to smoke well, place the 
gourd so that the fumes of the sulphur may pass 
directly to the bunch of Bees, and it is but a few 
seconds before they will all leave that plaoe and 
seek another. 

Now the secret of success, in my plan, is, that 
the air becoming impregnated with sulphur fumes, 
or from some other cause, to me unknown, they 
will, nuieteen times in every twenty- come lower, 
for every time that you make them change their 
place of settling. I recollect one instance in which 
they even settled directly upon the ground. Thai 
might have been owing to some accident that may 
have happened to the Queen Bee, but whether or 
not, they were hived and did well, so the injury, 
if any, must have been slight. I have smoked 
them from place to place, for an hour, they hav- 
ing changed the place of settling, some eight or 
ten times. This I keep up until they settle at 
some very convenient place. Some persons there 
are, I know, who will not adopt my plan, for fear 
of driving the swarm to the woods, but whoever 
can drive a swarm to do so, can do what I never 
did, and I have practiced this plan for over six 
years. Last year I hired twenty-one swarms, the 
produce of eight old hives, some of the first swarms 
that came out having sent forth a new swarm, aid 
one or two as many as two. 

Now, sir, you have the indiscriminate right to, 
and should yon think it worth a place, shall be 
pleased to give you something more, if not about 
Bees. 

Having some facts in connection with hi|sbaid- 

ry that, I think, is of some* importance,. will be 

pleased to furnish them toyou, 9bou)dyQn.d<;i9iie iC 

With respect yowr * -' 

"Obedient sefvaiit^ 

DC. S- 
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[roarnie ambbican cottox plaxtir.J 

No. 7. 

Dr. N. B. Cloud — Dear Sir : In my former 
article of this date, I was drawn off from mj pur- 
pose by the train of ideas which got uppermost in 
my mind. I make no pretensions for being yery 
methodical, not caring for any fame. I have 
been ridiculed before the public, in my own coun- 
ty, and before a people assembled in a church, and 
by a preacher, and by a man, too, upon whom it 
waaintended to confer a title of " D. D.'' (but there 
was some mbtake made, and they made a very 
small matter of it, by conferring a "d. d.,") and 
ridiculed, for what think you ? Not being able to 
write a gramatical sentence. I state this, with 
the Intent of letting your know that they need 
not look for any thing more than the matter I 
have uppermost in my mind, and, if there be any 
small " d's" among your readers, to beg they will 
skip over my article. 



my nett income from three thousand dollars, why 
is it not better than adding one fourth more land 
and one fourth more negroes ? Be there not less 
risk ? Can it not be done ? I must speak of my- 
self, and let others try for themselves. I have a 
forty acre field, square four hundred and forty 
yards each way, including a ditch, fence and hedge 
around north, south and east sides. In 1888, I 
was ridiculed by men who thought they had sees 
enough to know, for cultivating said field, yet I 
have taken from it a crop, every year since, save 
one — did last year save forty-one thousand pounds 
of cotton, only picking over my crop twice, one- 
third of hands making such, August, September 
and October. This year I have, up to the fifteenth 
of September, gathered thirty-eight thousand sax 
hundred and thirty-seven pounds, and upon care- 
fully examining the crop, I counted nombers of 
stalks, showing, on said days from forty to forty- 
five grown bolls — certainly a fair calculation to put 
an average of twenty bolls, and that my prospect 
was good for fifty thousand pounds. " Mark 
well," here is a field of forty acres which was pro- 
nounced too poor to cultivate, thirteen years ago. 



When I sat down and referred to under ground 
draining, and making investments, it was with the I ^^ ^rop last year pronounced at only five or six 

hundred pounds, and such a year fatal to sueh 
land. This year it has been pronounced as good 



view of eliciting thought upon an investment in 
the land we all own, and thinking it would be more 
profitable in twenty-five years, than adding acres 
to a worn estate, and more negroes to assist in 
wearing all out, 1 manured, in 1840, with stable 
manure, a small piece of land immediately in 
front of my house, for some beans, corn, &c., that 
I had received and was testing. There are now 
peach trees on it, a small nursery extending two 
hundred and fifty yards, north and south, as the 
same flat and the same grade of land. The trees 
on the manured part are much larger and thrifter. 
Every year something has been planted thereon 
since the above date, and I have taken what good 
judges believed was an average of a five hundred 
pound bale, while in the same row, with no ma- 
nure, not over a three, or four hundred pound 
bale. If manure will tell on this piece for thir- 
teen years, we need only improve one acre per 
hand, each year, to soon restore our land. Will it 
not pay better than to employ capital in buying more 
Acres, or more negroes ? If this estate is now 
worth twenty thousand dollars, and I can use cap- 
ital by fencing, draining, hill side ditching, making. 



for five hundred, when hands were picking, yet I 
have seven hundred and thirteen pounds per acre 
now out, and I am certain I had enough left to 
have made me an average, in all, of a bale of four 
hundred pounds per acre, and who thinks I could 
have lost less than one, or two hundred pounds 
per acre, last year — ^picked once in September and 
again about the firt of December, after our Novem- 
ber storm. I have used deep plowing, about five or 
six inches, burnt nothing, never in cotton two years 
in succession, and now it will be three years, as I 
have, for two years past, been using all cotton seed, 
stable, lot and hog pen manure upon it, intending 
to make sixty thousand pounds of seed cotton np^ 
on it, or givft up that I am no planter. And I 
will do so with every acre in cultivation on this 
place, cropping yearly in corn, cotton, and oats^ 
using all manure on cotton land, and never plsnt^ 
ing cotton on this land without having com and 
com, or com and oate, or com, coni and oaiiy to 
precede. I sow down about one^half bushel- of 
peas per acre when in com, and if oat^foUow^ <he 



saving and bawling out manure, so as to increaee peas come up and cover all stubble. 
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Ihave this day, on twenty acres of such land, 
nine moles, eight brood mares, five mule colts and 
three horse colts, all weaned but one, and have 
hnA, for three months, three or four mares and 
colts upon it, with grass and vines every where. 
The ten head of mules and mares are only on a 
day now and then, being engaged in gin and wag- 
on, usually. What would be the cost to manure 
ten acres, I know not, what would be the cost to 
tmd«r drain ten acres, I know not; but I do know 
"both together would enhance a three hundred and 
llfty acre tillable plantation to produce as ordinarily 
does a five hundred acre place. On this, I mean, 
Hhe place which now averages nine hundred pounds, 
per acre, ought to be improved to yield one thou- 
MSid ihree hundred and fifty pounds, or a bale, 
per acre. And who will deny. 

Brethren, we must do more than we have done 
for twenty years, or we are sold to the yankees, 
whether living in Boston, New Orleans, or Mobile. 
Ftodon this ? I do not know lines, I do not intend 
to know sections, unless it be where a man makes 
his money here to spend in New York or Boston, 
ai IriiBh land holders spend Irish blood in London. 
May God in his infinite mercy shield us from that. 
I care not where the man is from, so he is one of 
11B-— belongs to the soil — a part of it. This is rath- 
er too much digression, but my readers must take 
m« as they find me — ^as always truly thine. 

M- W. PHILIPS. 



[rOlt TBB OOTTOF PLAKtXK.] 

Water Gate and Water Fence. 

C0TTON.WOOD Creek, ) 

Marengo, County, Ala. j 

Pe. N. B. ChOVJ)— Dear Sir : Yesterday I re- 
eeived your valuable work, gotten up in much 
better style, and filled with much more useful and 
intevesting matter than I believed it possible for 
» monthly, at one dollar per year. But God speed 
yonr work, and may it prove for us what the Amer- 
ican Farmer has done for Maryland and Virginia. 
I see in your first number, you invite contribu- 
tjaUB from the whole planting States, and as I be- 
lieve as much information is to be derived from 
liie pjaefcical farmer as from the theorist^ who can 
wnte arlades on farmii^g^ or constitutions, if need 
U, by the gross, I have determined, although a 
aanager, to contribute my mite for the advance- 



ment of an interest, and consequently a people 
with whom I have been reared, and with whom I 
intend to be buried. 

I propose to give to the farming world a Water 
Fence that water cannot move, and a Water Oate 
that is undisturbed by freshets. I will denomi* 
nate the fence as a picket fence. First, then, cut 
and maul some white oak rails, ten and a half feel 
long, of good size ; cut a ditch three feet deep, sb 
narrow as will allow your men, or ditchers, to stand 
up in it, then put your rails in the ditch, and in- 
cline them against the post of the water gate, 
about an angle of forty-five degrees, commencing 
with a rail not more than twelve inches long above 
the ground ; over that rail drive two stakes with 
a maul on each side, that have first been well shar- 
pened, until they refuse to go, or until you have 
driven them within one foot of the rail ; then put 
another rail between the stakes, observing to keep 
the foot at about the same distance from the first 
rail throughout the whole length. Again, repeat 
the staking operation, dropping back about one 
foot, and so on, until you reach the height of four 
feet (this I believe to be the true height) as the 
fence is so rugged nothing will undertake it, and 
the lower the better, so as to allow logs, trash &c., 
to pass over, during a freshet. After your fence 
is completed to high water mark, have the ditch 
filled up with rock, if they can be had, in which 
your rails are put, and have them weU rammed. — 
This will make a fence that water cannot move, or 
the weight of water; but strengthen it. And to 
move one rail you have to move the weight of the 
whole fence. 

The Water Gate is somewhat difficult to describe. 
My gate is fifty-two feet wide, the post twenty- 
four feet long, fourteen inches square, and set in 
the ground six feet, with braces from the top of 
the post, stretching back at an angle of 47 degrees, 
and six feet in the ground, rammed with rock ; then 
plank are pinned on the post and braced so as to 
prevent the least giving way. Great eare must 
be taken to hang the gate four feet higher than 
high water mark, so as to admit logs of the lar- 
gest size to pass under with impunity, and to pre- 
vent any hanging, and to make doubly sure, the 
gate will raise by the force of water, it must be 
planked on the butt or upper side, with three-quarter 
inch plank, very close, I have shown ywi the 
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bc«trepreaeiitation I can, of the fence and gate, 
which you will find enclosed, and I have only to 
add, I haye seen trees of the largest size, roots and 
all, pass under this gate, and any quantity of 
logs trash, &c., pass over the fence. I hope, sir, 
your readers will be able to understand my des- 
cription of the Qate and Fence, and they may re- 
ceive as much benefit from it as I have. 

W. P. G. 

Accompuiying the commanicataon of '* W. P. G." we 
have a draft of the water gate and fence therein described, 
and 80 highly reoommended. We should liare been 
plmied to have had it engraved, and should have done 
m>i had the eiroulataoa of the Cotton Planter have wax^ 
ranted it. A well executed cut, which our fHend, Mr. 
Swan, could have furnifihedus, would have facilitated ve- 
xj much a correct comprehention of such gate and fence. 

We have no doubt, but manj of onr planters, who 
have plantations lying on large creeks or water courses, 
Mlject to rise without their banks, will be interested in 
the infc^mation ooataiaed in the above article. — [Ed. 

Cotton OIL 

A few days ago, says the Mobile Register, we 
published a telegraphic dispatch, briefly stating 
that a chemist in Egypt had discovered a method 
of extracting oil from cotton seed. We thought 
it a strange announcement at the time, as the pro- 
cess could not be attended with much difficulty. — 
It now appears, however, from fuller accounts, 
that the novelty and utility of the discovery consists 
in darifymg the oil, and rendering it fit for burn- 
ing fluid, for manufacturers' uses, and for making 
soap. For these purposes it is said to be well ad- 
apted. The Viceroy of Egypt has conferred on 
the discoverer the exclusive right to clarify and 
•ell the oil for ten years. We shall look with in- 
terest for further accounts of this discovery, and 
of the value and uses of the clarified Cotton Oil, 
as it may prove to be an invention of importance 
to Soathem planters, 

Sandy lands can be most effectually improved 
by day. When such lands require liming, or 
marling, the lime or marl is most beneficially ap- 
plied, when made into compost with clay. In sla- 
king lime, salt brine is better than water. 

Mould ia indispensable in every soil,-*-^nd a 
healthy supply can alone be preserved through the 
cnltlTation pf clover, aad the grasses, the turning 
itt of green Grope, or by the application of com- 
poflls rich in the elements of monld. 



(POK THE AXBItlCAX OOTTOM PLAMTIB.] 

Useftd Redpees, 

Fayetteville, I 

Talladega Co., Ala. ) 

Dr. N. B. Cloud— jDcar Sir: You may in- 
form your readers that a small portion of the haul 
substance that grows on a horse's legs, below th» 
knee and hock, given to a horse, is a sure preven* 
tive against founder. I have known it a long time, 
but have never seen it published. I am of the 
opinion that about as much as would lie on a dime, 
swallowed by a horse, is a preventive ibr Hfe. t 
have tested it for a number of years, in horsea 
that were muclwaddicted to foundering, previoQalyi 
and found it infaliblc. 

You can likevrise tell your readers that to raB 
warts with polk root a few times will remove them 
without suffering the least inconvenience. Many 
persons use severe remedies. Take the bark off 
the roots when fresh from the ground, while juicy. 

Every body ought also to know, if they do not, 
that to rub the buds of the Balm of Grilliad tree 
on a ringworm is a certain cure, without hurting 
any. E. C. W. 

[POR TBB COTTOM PLAnTBK.] 

nous Oarlca, or Oomm'^ii Fig Tree. 

Oakland, Mobile, Maroh 23d, 1858. 

Da. N. B. Cloud — Lear Sir : The gigantic ef- 
forts now making by the various pomological and 
horticultural societies, to raise and acclimatize 
new seedling varieties of home and tropical fruits, 
trees, plants, &c., adapted to the various sections 
of the United States, induced me to trouble you 
with this communication, and, at the same time, 
to urge upon the attention of our southern plan- 
ters and horticultural friends, the peculiar fitnesa 
and adaptability of the climate and soil of the 
southern States, to the growth and perfection of 
the ficus carica, or common fig tree. Probably no 
fruit in existence is better calculated to promote 
health, so easily grown, and so little liable to be 
affected by blight, insects, &c. This fdot has been 
illustrated to the satisfaction of that '^ old inhabi- 
tant," by those who have raised magnificent fig 
trees in our city and its vicinity, ranging from 
eight to fifteen inches in diameter, and from twen- 
ty-five to thirty feet in length, and which has 
withstood the vecisitudcs of our climate during 
the last half century. The many tirieties of this 
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peerless ond magnificent &uit which have been 
sncoesfifiilly grown and fruited in this city and its 
suburbs^ have satisfied those of my friends who 
wcr« bom and raised in France^ Italy, and on the 
shoxes of the Mediteranean Sea, (the home of the 
fig,) that the fruit grown and matured in the vi- 
cinity of Mobile, is as fine and luscious as in its na- 
tive clime. Who then, let me ask, is unable to 
plant and cultivate a few varieties of this admira- 
b^ fruit, so healthy and peculiarly adapted as a 
*' southern home" desert and table fruit. Talk 
of "Hovey and Peabody's" fine strawberries.—^ 
Who would exchange a splendid dish of green 
hckiafig^y with their drop of honey at the crown, 
their delicate green fiesh, yich, s^eet and delicious, 
for breakfast, &c. 

The intrinsic value of this fig as a desert fruit, 
for the table and preserving, (and nothing can 
equal it for that purpose) is the ipse dixit of my 
friends, from various specimens tested at my ta- 
Ue, and which was manufactured by Mr. H.) as 
•hso its great value for poultry, &c., &c., is only 
to be estabiished by those who have grown the 
fruit to perfection and experimented with it for 
culinary purposes &c. During the last month I 
have planted, at ^' Belle Bose Cottage," some five 
hundred outtingis and rooted plants of the Creole 
varieties, obtained during a series of years, from 
various sources, and from approved and well 
known varieties. I therefore flatter myself, (prov- 
idence permitting,) to be enabled to show you, 
within a few years, the fig orchard of the south, 
and one that embraces all the choice varieties to 
be had at home and abroad, with new and then an 
approved seedling. 

To those of your readers unacquainted with the 
history, origin, and varieties of the family ficus, 
I respectfully append the following historical and 
statistical information. There are forty-six spe- 
cies, forty-five of which are principally ornamental 
evergreens — ^viz : the Bengal, Superstitious, B^lig- 
iosa, Elastic Gum, Otaheite, the Australia, and the 
Bengalensis, or Banyan tree, of India, &c., &c. 

The Ficus Carica, or common Fig is a native of 

Caria, in Asia, and naturalized in the Levant, 

south of Europe and America, where it forms 

large trees, as in the vicinity of Mobile. It is 

with us, as is the^ case in every part of Europe, a 
deciduous tree ) while in tropical countries it is 
evergreen, '^he fig was introduced into Eng- 



land by Cardinal Pole, in 1525, and still exists in 
the garden of the Archbishop, in Lambeth. Somis 
of these trees cover a space of fifty feet in lengtb^ 
by forty in breadth. They are of the white Mar- 
seilles sort, and bear delicious fruit/' In England, 
(the climate being hurried,) it is cultivated mere- 
ly for the disert. In fig countries, its cultivation 
becomes a matter of great importance as an article 
of exportation and as an article of food, which thejr 
prepare in a variety of ways, both in a ripe and 
unripe state. There are few tables in France and 
Italy, which do not produce this fruit in some 
shape or other, either fried or stewed, or as an 
addition to their desert. We are supplied chiefly 
with our preserved figs from' Spain, the south of 
France, Italy and the Isles and shore of the Med- 
iteranean Sea. It is a singular fact, that fig trees 
should not be planted near meat safes or larders, 
as they have the singular property to intinerate the 
contents sooner than may be desirable. Philips 
(in Pom., Brit.,) relates an experiment made up- 
on a haunch of venison, which had lately been 
killed, being hung up in a fig tree wtcn the leaves 
were on, about 10 o'clock in the evening, and was 
removed before sun rise in the morning, when it 
was found " a la Francais/* in a perfect state for 
cooking." 

The number of varieties of this fruit arc sup- 
posed to be great, in fig countries, they are pro- 
duced from seeds so readily, that many varieties 
are yearly springing up. It is supposed that there 
may be, about twety-five distinct varieties worth 
cultivating. Among which^ are the Brown, Black, 
Oroen, Yellow Ischia, the large white Genoa, Early 
White, Black Genoa, Blue or Purple, large Black 
Naples, Italian, or Brown Naples, Brown Turkey, 
Brunswick, Hanover, or Madonna, Lee's Perpetual, 
White Merselles, NereiPregustata, and Pig Cileste. 

KespectfuUy your 

Obedient servant. 
WM, DeFOBJEST HOLLEr. 



Carrots. — ^When young and small need only be 
washed without scraping ; leave on about an inch 
length of the green ; put them in a stew-pan with 
hot water to cover them, and a teaspoonfol of salt : 
let them boil fast for twenty minutefi, then take 
them into a dish, put butter and pepper over, and 
serve, with boiled meat and poultry. 
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Afiicnttnral Conyaiitloii of the Slavebold- 
insTi or Vlantliifir Statet. 

Puraiiant to'a^iounmieiit of the GonTontion of PUntors, 
proliminifcry to the organization of an Agricultaral A«8o- 
eistion of the slaTeholding states, from Macon, Georgia* 
last October, delegates from six of the slaTeholding, or 
planting States, assembled in the city of Montgomery on 
Monday, the 2d day of May 1858, when, after a state re- 
ception in the Capitol, by Qot. H. W. Collier, the con- 
tention was temporarily organized by calling Dr. W. C. 
Danibls of Georgia, to the Chair, and Dr. Charles Lu- 
cas, of Alabama to act as Secretary. 

Dr. Daniels, on taking the chair, addressed the con- 
▼ention at some length in an interesting exposition of our 
pscttUar laboir and its adaptedneas to our great cotton in- 
dustry. On motion of N. B. Powell of Alabama, 

Rnolved, That a committee of fire be appointed by the 
Chair, to select officers to preside over this Conrention. 
The Chair appointed. 

Dr. N. B. Powell, Chairman, 

H, W, ViCK, Mississippi. 

John Goldthwaitr, Alabama. 

J. B. Cobb, Mississippi. 

S. S. B. Titrnbr, Georgia. 
On motion of judge B. S. Bibb, of Alabama. 
Resolved, That a committee of thirteen be appointed by 
the Chair to report business for the action of the conTen* 
lion. 
The Chair appointed, 

B. S. Bibb, Chairman. 

Gen. Eli C. Shorter, Alabama. 

Dr. K. B. Cloud, Ala. 

W. L. Yanct, Ala. 

E. D. Kino, Ala. 

G. H. TouNO. Mississippi. 

D. W. Lewis, Georgia. 

Geo. Reese, Alabama. 

Mr. Chase, Florida. 

T. S. Jackson, Florida. 

Charles A. Peabodt, Alabama. 

James M. Chambers, Georgia. 

Dr. C. Bellenoer, Alabama. - 

On motion of Bir. A. Hull, of Georgia, the Chairman, 

Dr. W. C. Daniels, of Georgia, was added to this com- 

mittee. 
On motion of Mr. Toung, of ^Mississippi, the delegates 

were requested to come forward and register their names, 

by States, when it was ascertained there were delegates 

in attendance from six Statos, numbering, in all, one 

huddred and sixty. 

On motion, the Convention adjourned to meet at four 

o*dook in thA afternoon in Estelle HalL 

FOUR o'clock SESSIOir. 

The Convention met as per adjounmient, when the 
committee of five reported through their Chairman, Dr. 
Powell, the following named gentiemen as officers to 
preside QTCir the deliberations of this Convention. 



George R. Gilmer, of Georgia, President. 

H. W. ViCK, of Miss. \ 

Geo. H. YoiiNO, Miss. / „. ^^a^^ 

W. Anderson, Fla. \ ^^^ wesmeuts. 

Dr. W. C. Daniels. Ga. / • 

Dr. Charles Lucus, Ala. 1 

Dr. N. B. Cloud, Ala. / Secretaries. 

The President, Gov. Gilmer, was conducted to his 
seat by Judge Bibb, when he addressed the Convention 
in a spirited and stirring appeal to the patriotism and dt- 
votion of its members in behalf of the objects of tlitlr«0* 
semblage. 

/ After which Prof. Tourney, of the Univtrrity of Ala- 
bama, was introduced to the Convention, who delivered 
an inieresting scientific lecture on the importance of ag- 
ricultural chemistry. ^ 

On motion the Convention adjourned to meet Tuesdiy 
mormng at 10 o'clock. 



TUESDAY MORNING SESSION. 

The Convention assembled as per adljoumment^ when 
the committee of fourteen made their report^ coaaiMiiig 
of: 

Ist. A Constitution for the Agricultural AsaociAliMi of 
the Slaveholding States. 

2d. Resolution marked «<A.*' 
$d. Resolution marked ** B." 

[^See appendix."] 
All of which report was received and concurred in by 
the Convention. * 

After which CoL James M. Chambers, of Georgia, pie- 
sented to the Convention a document from the Ber. Thee. 
F. Scott, of Columbus, Georgia, which document was, on 
motion of Mr. W. L. Tancey, of Alabama, given into the 
hands of a committee of three, appointed for that pur- 
pose by the President, consisting of 
W. L. Yakcet, Alabama. 
G. H. YouNQ, Mississippi. 
James M. Chambers, Georf^. 

with instructions to report to this meeting. 

A second document, presented to the Conventioa by 
Dr. C. Bellenger, of Alabama, from citizens of Texas, 
was also, on motion of Dr. Bellenger, given into the handa 
of the same committee, with instructions to report to this 
meeting. 

On motion of John H. Newton, of Athens Georgia, the 
following resolution was adopted by the Convention : 

Meeolvedf That in the opinion of this Association, it la 
expedient to establish at some central point within the 
Southern States, an Agricultural Institute or College, 
designed as a normal school for instruction in thepi«cti"> 
oal duties of a planter's life. 

On motion, the President appointed the following gen- 
tiemen a committee under this resolution with instruc- 
tion to report to this session of the Association. 
JoBH H. Newton, Georgia. 
Dr. W. C. Dakiels, Georgia. 
Dr. N. B. Powell, Alabama. " 
Charles A. Peabody, Alabama, 
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At this hofar, Mr. J. B. Cobb was hitrodnood to the 
sMMMUtion, who deliTered an intereBting ftddresB on the 
lajBtMBOO and dostiny of onr cotton industry. 

On motion the assoolation a^Jotirned to meet at 4 o'- 
clock. 

rouB o'clock session. 

The GonTeDtlon assembled pursuant to acQonmment, 
when Mr. Robert Nelson, of the Troup Hill Nurseries, 
Oeocgia) was introduced to the CouTention, who deliTored 
ft practical lecture on the subjeot of horUonlture and 
tridt culture at the south. After which, 

Cd. James M. Chambers, of Columbus Git., was intro* 
duoed to the ConTcntion, who deliTered an address on 
the tubject of the Agricultural Press audits influence for 
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On motion the Convention aoyoumed to meet at 10 o** 
cloek on Wednesday morning. 

nsr o'clock sissiok — ^xat foubth. 

The Convention aoembled as per aiQo^inui'i^Q^ 

On motion of Mr. W. L. Tanoey, their Chairman, the 
eowaittee on dooumente reported. 

Also, on motion of Mr. John H. Newton, the commit- 
tee to whom were referred the readution on the subject 
of an Agricultural Institute, made their report. Both 
these reports were laid on the table temporarily by the 
CoBTiBtion, the special hour having arrived for the ad- 
dress of the Hon; Robert Toombs, of Georgia. 

Mr. Toombe was introduced to the Convention, who 
iMtsrssted ft large assemblage of gentlemen and ladies 
with ft foreible address on the subject of the duties and 
^jeots of this Association. 

After which the Associfttion went into an election of 
its officers under the Constitution, which resulted in the 
seleotion of the following gentlemen : 

Hosi. OioKOB R. GiLxxR, of Georgia, President 

H. W. VioK, of Mississippi, 

Mr, AsBiTKT Hull, Georgit 

Mr. B. T. Glotxh, Virginia. 

Pr. J. A. Wrststoks, La. 1 

Sr. R. W. WiTHXBS, Ala. | 

Pr. N. B. Cloud, Ala., Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Agricultural, Association of the Slaveholding 
States being thus organlxed, adjourned to meet at three 
•*eleek, P. M., in the Hall of the Mechanic's Institute. 

TH&SX o'clock 8E8SI05. 

The Association assemblod occording to ac^oummcnt 
in the Hall of the Mechanic's Institute. The first busi 
BOSS in order, being the reports of the committees, tem- 
porarily laid on the table in the forenoon, they were call- 
ed up snd read in order, when the report of the commit- 
tee eo documents, with said documents, was referred to 
the Ezeeutive Council. And the report of the committee 
Oft the expediency of an Agricultural Institute, was re- 
committed with the original resolution to a new commit- 
tee, eonslsting of three gentlemen from each State rep- 
reseftted in this Convention. 

Committee appointed by the President : 
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Vice Presidents. 



Messrs. J. B. Cobb, O. W. Tonro, and H. W. Tick, 

of Missinippt. 

Messrs. D. W. Lewis, Jas. M. Cbaxbe&s, and W. 
C. Dajvixls, of Georgia. ' , 

Gov. H. W. CoLLixx, Dr. C. Bblle50e&, and Chan- 
cellor W. W. Matsoiv, of Alabama. 

Dr Lockhabt, Mr. Abdebson, and Mr. Cbasx^ of 
Florida. 

Hon. Washikoton Babbow, Dr. Jas. A. Wrxtsxobb, 
and Jaxxs F. Eastlakd, of Louisiana. 

B. T. Gloves, Virginia. Ballance to be supplied. 

John H. Newton, of Athena, Ga., Chairman. 

On motion of Gov. Collier, of Alabama, 

Ruolfied^ That as a means of imparting increased dig- 
nity and honor to agriculture, and of living a more in- 
telligent direction to efforts to improve and fertilise the 
soil, and to prevent an injudicious and unnecessarily ex- 
pensive waste of labor, it is the opinion of this Assoda- 
tion that the colleges and universities of the south should 
impart instruction in agricultural chemistiy, and where 
the State has established no agricultural school of a high 
order, the legislatures of the several States where there 
are colleges or universities dependent upon State lUd or 
subject to State legislation, should promptly provide for 
a Professorship, assistant to the Chair of agricultural 
chemistiy, the duties of which, shall be to analize soils, 
manures and vegetable productions. 

This resolution was unanimously adopted by the Asso- 
ciation and refered to the Executive CounciL 

On motion of Mr. A. Hull, of Georgia, the Aasoelation 
adopted the following resolution : 

Re$olvedf That copies of addresses and essays deliver- 
ed and read before this Convention, be requested Arom 
the gentlemen making them, to be taken charge of by 
the Executive Council, and filed for future reference or 
publication, as may be determined on in the future trans* 
actions of the Association. 

It was further ordered that the Secretary procure said 
addresses and essays at the earliest convenience of the 
gentlemen delivering them. 

The President here announced the Executive Coundl 
under the Constitution. 

XXXCUnvX COUNCIL. 

Mr. E. a. Holt, Montgomery. Ala. 

Dr. C. Bxllxnger, 

Judge B. S. Bibb, 

0. H. Young, Mississippi. 

Walker Anderson, Florida. 

Col. Q. A. SusixxR, South Carolina. 

Jas. M. Chambers, Georgia. 

17 iv^^ \ ^>o- ^* Gilmer, Ga., President. 
Jix-omao. I j^ ^ CuiW, Ala., Secretaiy. 

On motion, the following resolutions, offered by Got. 
W. H. Collier, of Alabama, were unanimously adopted. 

Retolvedf That it is important to the agricultural and 
industrial interests of the south, that a geological and 
agricultural survey should be made of Che several States 
that participate in this Association. Therefore, we do 
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BiMt reepoctfuUy rooommend to the legjulatairCB of these 
States to cttase siich »urvej8 to be made at ae eurlj a day 
as may be. 

2d. Bnohedj That the Secretary of the Association 
'triDsmit a copy of the foregoing rosolution to the Ooyer- 
noreof the States referred to. 
/^On kotion of Dr. W. C. Daniels, of Georgia, 

Setolvedy That the next meeting of this Association be 
held in Colombia, & C, with the South Carolina State 
Agriottltiiral Society, in November next. 

On motion of Dr. R. W. Withers, of Alabama, 
Resolved^ That the thanks of this Association be ex- 
tended to the several gentlemen who addressed the Con- 
* vention during its session. 

On motion of G. W. Young, of Mississippi, 
JUiohedf That the thanks of this Association are ten- 
dered to the citizens of Montgomery, for their individual 



and public hospitality. 

On motion of Mr. A. Hull, of Georgia, 

JUeolved, That the thanks of this Association be rotum- 
od to the societies which have so liberally supplied as 
the use of their halls. 

On moti<m of Col. J. B. Cobb, of Mississippi, 

Resolved, Toat the thanks of this Association be of- 
fered to the President of this Association, for the able and 
dignified manner in which he has presided over its delib- 
erations. And also to the Secretaries, for the faithful dis* 
charge of the duties assigned them. 

On motion, the Association adjourned to meet in Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina, in November next The day to 
be made known in due time by the Executive Council, 

GEORGE R GILMER, Freiidcui. 

N. B. Cloud, Secretary. 
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ooNffnTonoN of the aobioultuhal absooiation oe the slave 

STATES. 



AsTiOLC, 1st. The chief objects of such an Associa- 
Uon, would be to the exclusion of all sutjeots purely po- 

Utieal. 

To imiMrove our own agriclntnre, yielding peculiar 
produotioBB through the agency of a normal labor, requir- 
ing a distinct economy, and dependent on a climate of 
its own. 

To develop the resources and unite and combine the 
energies of the Slaveholding States, so as to increase 
their wealth, power and dignity, as members of this con- 
federacy. 

To enlist and foster those scientific pursuits, which re- 
Teal to us the elements and character of our soils, in- 
struct us in the presence of those magazines of fertili- 
zers which Nature has with so bountiful and considerate 
» hand provided for the uses of the industrious and the 
enterprising ; and search out the histories and habits of 
tfl&e insect tribes which destroy (it is believed) annually 
» fifth of our crops, and supply us with a knowledge of 
them which may enable us to guard against their future 
r&Tagcs. 

To promote the mechanic arts, directly and indirectly 
nttxifiaiy to agriculture, and by a generous confidence and 
-Iflberil patronage raise those engaged in them to a social 
position always the just reward of iatelUgenoe, industry 
mad good conduct. 

To exert an influence in establishing a system of in- 
struction which will make Christians as well as scholars ' 



of our children ; which, in arming the rising generation 
with the instruments of knowledge, will instruct them 
also in their proper uses ; impressing upon them, ttota 
first to last, that (especially under our form of govern- 
ment) private worth constitutes the aggregate of public 
good, and that no one can disregard his duties to those 
around him without positive ix^jury to himself. 

Aat. 2d. This Association shall be composed of such 
citizens as taking an interest in its objects shall desire 
to become members, and shall signify such intention vpl 
writing to the Secretary. 

AxT 3d. There shall le annually elected a Pnodsnt 
to preside over the meeting of this Association. The Pres- 
ident to be first elected under this Constitution shall be 
succeeded by a new election to be made at the annual 
meeting 1854. 

Abt. 4th. The delegates and members from each 

State present at any annual meeting may nominate 

to this Association a Vice President. The oldest Tiee 

President present shall preside in the absence of the 

President, 
Aa7. 5th. A Secretary and Treasurer shall be eleeted 

who shall servo during the pleasure of the Association. It 
shall be his duty to keep a fair record of the proceedings 
of this Association and of the Executive Council, and to 
register the name and address of each member, and to sik* 
perintcnd all publications under the direction of this As- 
sociation, and, in its recess, of the Executive Council. He 
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shall receive and preserve all essays and addresses, and 
all such commanicationfl as may be addressed to him for 
the use of this Association. As Treasurer ho shall col- 
lect subscriptions and contributions, and receive all do- 
nations and legacies made to this Association, and dis- 
burse the funds under its direction when in session, and, 
at other times, under that of the Executive Council. He 
shall make a r^ort of the state of his accounts at each 
meeting of this Association. 

Abt. 6th. An Executive Council shall consist of sine 
persons, not more than three of which shall be selected 
fh>m any one State, three of whom shall constitute a 
quorum. The President and Secretary and Treasurer 
shall be ex-officio members of the Executive Council. — 
Fire members of the Executive Council shall be appoint- 
ed by the President, at this session of the Convention, one 
of whom shall vacate his office at the expiration of two 
years from this term, and one thereafter annually, whose 
place shall be flUed by appointments of the President as 

the vacancy occurs. 

The Executive Council shall have charge and sole man- 
agement of the income of this Association, and the entire 
control and direction of all publications, and the superin- 
tendence of all the afifalrs and concerns of this Association, 
when not in session, and shall fix from time to time the 
salary of the Secretary and Treasurer. 

AsT. 7th. The annual meetings of this Association 

thall be held in succession in each of the Slavoholding 

States, the time and place to correspond, as nearly as 

practicable, with the annual agricultural meeting of the 

State to be selected. 
Abt. 8th. Semi-annual meetings of this Association 

may be called by the Executive Council, to be held suc- 
cessively, in the Slave-holding States, to correspond, in 
time and place, as nearly as practicable, with the horti- 
cultural meetings of the State to be selected. 

Abt. 9th. Each member shall pay, on his admission 
into this Association, to the Treasurer, the sum of five 
dollars, and at each subsequent annual meeting, one dol- 
lar, which may be compounded for on payment of twen- 
ty-five dollars, which shall constitute him a life member, 

and entiUe him to a copy of each publication of this As- 
sociation. 



Abt. 10th. Honorary members shall bo admitted by « 
Tote of this Association, and be exempt from payment of 
fees and contribution.8 

[A.] This Association, impressed with the imporlaoee 
of annual agricultural fairs to the communities in wImIi 
they are held, and satisfied of the great benefit thatmsgr 
be rendered to this Association, when held in coi^unction 
with such State biannual fairs, 

Resolved, That we recommend to the people of the 
several States interested in the objects of this Assoeia- 
tion, to organize State and county agricultural soeivties 
connected vrith biannual fairs. 

[B.] Resolved, That each delegation be requested to 
furnish to the Chairman of this committee the names of 
such gentiomen as may be prepared to address this As- 
sociation, together with the subject of the address, and 
that the Chairman of this committee be requested to ftir- 
nish to the President the names of persons, together with 
the subjects of their address, for each day of the session. 

XXHBfiBS OF the ASSOCIATION. 

Dr. W. C. Daniels, John H. Newton, Gov. George R, 
Gilmer, David W. Lewis, J. S. B. Turner, Charles A. 
Peabody, Asbury Hull, Robert Toombs, G. Biyan, W. 
B. S. Gilmer, and Col. James M. Chambers, of Georj^a. 

Dr. R. W. Withers, David Lordon, B. S. Bibb, James 
Dent, Samuel Jeter, Judge A. Martin, Dr. B. Johnson, 
James H. Smith, P. R. Gilmer, R. C. Shorter, Senior, 7. 
B. Scott, B. F. Ashley, Dr. A. Saltmarsh, Dr. N. B. 
Powell, Dr. Charles S. Lucas, Dr. N. B. Cloud, Col. Mc- 
Genny, Dr. J. H. Hall, CoL E. Harrison, W. S. Yancey, 
Thomas R. Beck, 0. S. Jewett, J. D. Hopper, £. A. 
Holt, M. A. Baldwin, L. James, Thomas M. Cowles, W. 
L. Marks, W. B. Mathews, W. C. Bibb, CoL J. Daxrfng- 
ton, A. y. Scott, Jas. P. Irwin, W. W. Mason, J. Gold- 
thwaite, S. W. Harris, Charles Crommelin, Dr. C. Bd- 
longer, Charles Ti^BoUard, and Gov. H, W, Collier, of Al- 
abama. 

Dr. J. A. Whetstone, of Louisiana, 

Col. John Gilmer, H. W. Vick, CoL J. B. Cobb, H- 
G. "Vlck, and G. H. Young, of Mississippi. 



Fran the Journal of Agriealtnre. 

Thonmgh, or Rich Fanning. 

BY PROP. J. J. MAPLES. 

This term kas been generally adopted by the 
best European writers to express such a system of 
farming as would embrace the use of capital lib- 
erally^ and at a maximum profit, in contradistinc- 
tion to low farming, or the procuring of minimum 
crops, with no investments beyond the purchase of 
land and cheap workings. 



Those who pursue high farming argue that itis 
both safe and profitable, and that they use their 
capital liberally to put the land in the best possi- 
ble condition by under-draining, sub-soil plowing, 
convenient arrangement of cisterns, pumps, ma- 
nure-houses, &c., &c., so as to have light expen- 
ses by labor saving arrangements, at the co«( per- 
haps, of heavier original outlays. 

The high farmer has analysis of his soils, and 
uses upon them, all the manure they arc capable 
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of converting into plants; or, in other words, all 
that can be used with profit, instead of only so 
much as will only produce a crop. For such 
crops as are found to pay a profit for the labor, the 
soil is plowed two, three, or nwre times before 
planting; and where a thorough admixture of the 
manure through the soil is found to be more ad- 
vantageous than simply to plow or harrow it in, a 
large cultivator, or stin-er, is liberally used for this 
purpose. For crops which are advanced material- 
ly by continued irrigation, even steam engines are 
kept in motion to insure the necessary supply. 

Cattle on such farms are never pastured, but al- 
ways fed in buildings, supplied with every conve- 
nience to save manual labor. The supply of wa- 
ter is always at hand, and readily led by gutters 
to the front of the animals. The arrangements 
for warming and ventilating are such as to insure 
a steady and healthy temperature and supply of 
atmosphere. The manures are rapidly moved as 
voided, and composted with as much inert vege- 
table matter as can be converted by its fermenta- 
tion into useful amendments. The fluid excretise 



fortunes by high farming, while but few have done 
so by any other style of culture. Now, while free 
trade is paralyzing the efforts of the farmer, those 
who pursue high farming alone are able to succeed. 
We do not assert that all who spend much succeed 
as a consequence of such expenditure; but those 
who use their capital freely ^cDAjudicioudt/ do suc- 
ceed, and find it more to their interest on bond 
and mortgage at the ordinary rates of interest.— 
Hundreds of tenant farmers in England are bor- 
rowers of capital on interest, extending the amount 
of their operations as their increased capital may 

permit. 

How many farmers do we know in this country, 

who have heired fortunes, or become rich by the 

rise of property, and whose farms are of less value 

than their more industrious neighbors', from the 

want of capital properly applied to them ! They 

loan out their surplus incomes at six per cent, per 

annum, when a part at least could be used on their 

own farms, at twelve per cent, with profit. 

Let no man, however, attempt high fanning^ 

who thinks a fact bocomes a falsehood by having 



- , - ^^ J. r «.^**«« ™T,;«k ^o been printed. He must have brains enough not 

led by gutters to masses of matter, wnicn re- r*^^ r . . r i. r tt 



is 

ceiveit and retain the volatile portions from evap 

oration. 

If the soil is short of potash, soda, or any other 

oonatituents of the required crops, these are added; 
not directly to the soil, but to the compost heap, 
so as to advantage by their decomposing or chemi- 
cal effects before going to the roots of plants. — 
Manures are never left immersed in water, parting 
with gases without undergoing proper decomposi- 
tion ; but the drainage of manure-heaps is daily 
returned to them, to supply the necessary amount 
of moisture to insure decomposition without burn- 
ing ox fire-fanging. 

If ammonia is lost by steaming or overheating 
of manures, the drainage-cistern of the heap is 
immediately supplied with diluted sulphuric acid, 
or some soluble required by the compost, which 
changes the volatile carbonate of ammonia to the 
fixed sulphate of ammonia, and thus all the excre- 
tise of animals is saved in its best and most effi- 
cient form. 

Some old style farmer may say, " This is all ve- 
ry well ; but where is the money to come from, 
and when can you get it back ?" We answer, as 
to the latter inquiry, that many men in England 



to rail out indisoriminately at hook farmers. He 
must even read books, until he knows how to an- 
swer the following questions, at least, and as ma- 
ny others appertaining to his calling as these may 
suggest: — 

Do plants receive the whole of their nourish- 
ment from the soil, or part from the atmosphere ? 
and what from each ? 

Do those received from the atmosphere, enter 
the plants above or below the surface of the soi) ? 
and, if in part below, what conditions of the soil 
are necessary for their reception ? 

By what means are these conditions of the soil 
to be attained ? 

How does moisture effect the vegetable economy ? 

To what depth will the roots of the plants en- 
ter the soil if properly prepared ? 

To what depth will the roots of plants enter 
the soil ? and if not to an indefinite depth, why 7 

In what manner, and from what causes, do 
plants receive the constituents of manures below 
the surface of the soil ? 

Of those solutions of manures which filter down- 
wards, what portions are lost to plants ? or of those 
which rise as gasses, what portions escape into the 
and elsewhere, as tenant farmers, have made large atmosphere without being absorbed by plants? 
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and why ? What modes may be adopted to ar- 
rest them until plants c&n make use of them ? 

Let those who would censure high farming find 
the farmer who can answer those questions, and 
they will find a successful votary of our art, and 
one, too, who can enjoy nature as his God intend- 
ed he should. Such a farmer can find delight in 
observing nature's laws, and '^ hok (hrcyugh na. 
tare up to nature* s GodJ' 

All these quedtions may be answered ; and our 
readers will find them answered if they will read 
the Journal with the same care they would exam- 
ine a mortgage when buying it. Some may say 
farmers have not time to become chemists and nat- 
ural philosophers; but they should^ for their own 
happiness and profit know so much of the science 
M to be able to read them understandingly, and to 
apply them readily. 

It is not necessary that a farmer should be ca- 
pable of analyzing his own soil, but only to under- 
stand the analysis when made. Because a farmer 
may occasionally have a lawsuit, he need not ne- 
cefisarily study law, and become a lawyer; and if 
an analysis will cost but five dollars, he is a lucky 
fellow if he does not pay more money to lawyers 
than to chemists. 

But some say, they are too old, even to study 
so much as to understand an analysis^ or to learn 
how to apply manures in accordance with it. If 
so, employ a consulting agriculturist to inform 
you, and pay him less for enabling yon to double 
your crops than you now lose by wasting manures 
from bad noanagement; and if you cannot find a 
more competent one, apply to us. 



from the Sonthern Agricultorbt. 

Planting and Cnltivating the Osage Orange 
nant, and treatment of the Hedge. 

In the first place, it is important to procure gen- 
uine and sound seed. The seeds of the Osage Or- 
ange are enveloped singly in the tough and fibrous 
substance composing the fruit or ball. Extracting 
the seed without injuring their vitality, is a slow 
and tedious process. In order to do it with great- 
er facility, many unprincipled persons have resort- 
ed to scalding or to a high fermenting process, 
which entirely destroys the germinating principle 
of the seed. 

The seed of the Osage Orange requires a high 
temperature to induce vegetation, and hence they 



should not bo planted until the warm weather of 
Spring is established, say about the first to the 
tenth of May. About two weeks before jplantiog^ 
the seed should be placed to soak and remain in 
the water for three days. Not more than two 
quarts should be put in the same vessel. Tur^ 
the water off and cover the seed with a cloth and 
place them in a warm room and stir them daOj. 
They should be kept sufficiently moist to induce 
vegetation. Should the weather prove favorable^ 
the vessel containing the seed may be plunged into 
a hot bed. As soon as the germ begins to appear 
they should be planted. 

The ground selected for the seed beds should 
be rich and should be plowed deep and thoroughly 
pulverized and finely raked. Lay the ground off 
in drills of one inch deep, wide enough to admit 
the passage of the cultivator. The seeds should 
be dropped about half an inch apart in the rows, 
and they should be covered by drawing the fine 
earth from each side, with both hands, forming a 
ridge one inch high. In six or eight days, if the 
season be favorable, the young plants will begin 
to break the ground. The ridge should then be 
removed with a fine rake. This method leaves the 
row clean and mellow, and gives the young planta 
a good start of the weeds and greatly lessens the 
labor of the first hoeing. These plants should be 
well cultivated throughout the season. 

The hedge row should be plowed at least ten or 
twelve inches deep and eight or ten feet wide, in 
the fall ; or, if the land is new, it would be well 
to cultivate a crop of corn or potatoes on it tiy» 
year previous. If poor ridges occur in the row, 
they should be well trenched and manured, to Ia* 
sure uniformity in the growth of the hedge. 

In the Spring, just previous to setting the plante, 
the row should again be plowed and well harrow- 
ed. The plants may be lifted from the seed beds 
with facility by two persons with spades, one 09 
each side of the row ; care should be taken not to 
mutilate the roots. Shorten the roots to about 
eight or nine inches in length and the tops to with- 
in one inch of the root. 

Stretch a line where the hedge is to stand, j^- 
sort the plants, and set those of uniform sixe to- 
gether. In setting the plants, run a long q>ade 
perpendicularly by the line to the depth (^ tbp 
root, making an opening wiAout renwving Ae 
earth ; withdraw the ppade and insert the plant 
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foil 00 low as it grew in the seed bed. Press the 
•arth to the root by entering the spade again just 
husk of the plant, pressing the earth forward. Set 
the plants in this manner about ten or twelve inches 
apart, according to the strength of the soil, in a 
flisgle row. After setting, the ground should be 
firmly trod on each side of the plants and again 
levelled off* In order to secure the advantage 
of requisite light, and a free circulation, of air, 
and to leave room for thorough cultivation, the 
hedge should never be planted within six or eight 
feiet of any fence. The row should be kept free 
from weeds and be thoroughly cultivated during 
(he season. 

One great error has been committed by nine- 
tenths of the persons who have attempted to grow 
Osagid hedges, and that is, they have been too im- 
patient to complete the hedge before they had se- 
oured a foundation on which to base it. A hedge 
sufficiently firm and compact at the bottom cannot 
he ffroum without severe and repeated cutting back, 
in order to insure strexigth to the lower and latter- 
al branches. This must neither be neglected nor 
delayed beyond the proper time, or all the previ- 
ous labor will be lost. The season the plants are 
set in the row they will require no regular pru- 
ning; but should any of the plants assume a too 
vigorous upright growth, they should be checked 
by cropping their tops with a long knife. This 
can be done as fast as a man can walk. The 
Spring after the plants have been set, they should 
be cut off to within three or four inches of the 
ground. In consequence of cutting off the tops 
at the time of setting, each plant has produced 
three or four shoots. The second cutting will 
cause them to multiply to six or eight, nearly fill- 
ing the space between the plants. 

Cultivation must be continued the second year 
aa before. About the middle of June, or when the 
plants appear to be making the most vigorous 
growth, they must be again shortened back to 
within three or four inches of the last cutting. — 
In order to give size and strength to the latteral 
branches, and secure a close and compact base to 
the hedge, these summer prunings must not be de- 
layed. Continue to repeat the Spring and Sum- 
mer prunings until the fourth or fifth year, cut- 
ting off the side and bottom branches so as to 
form the hedge about three feet wide at the bot- 
tom, gradually narrowing at the top, to about four 



or five feet in height, when it will be sufficiently 
formidable to turn any stock upon the farm, and 
so close at the bottom as to render it difficult for 
a rabbit to pass through it. The experience of 
the hedgcr by this time must suggest the subse- 
quent treatment. 

For trimming the hedge, a common hemp-hook 
with along handle and the hedging shares will be 
found the most convenient implements ! 



Oofte. 

Here are some facts worth knowing. Read and 
ponder them well. The generality of fiimilies 
make their coffee too weak, and use too much sugar, 
which often causes it to acid on the stomach. — 
Almost every house-keeper has a peculiar method 
of making coffee ; but it never can be excellent 
unless it be made strong of the berry. And make 
it as you will, strong or weak, sweet or bitter, un- 
less it is properly roasted, it will be a miserable 
unwholesome beverage. If it be underdone, its 
virtues will not bo imparted, and in use it will 
load and oppress the stomach ; if it be overdone, 
it will yield a flat, burnt and bitter taste ; its vir- 
tues will be destroyed, and in use it will heat the 
body and act as an astringent. The closer it is 
confined at the time of roasting, and till used, the 
better will its voktile pungency, flavor and virtues 
be preserved. Count Rumford, a gentleman of 
science, taste, skill, judgment and ability to say 
the truth, says : " Coffee may be too bitter — but 
it is impossible that it ever should be too fragant. 
The very smell of it is reviving, and has often 
been found to be useful to sick persons, and to 
those who are afflicted with headache. In short, 
everything proves that the volatile, aromatic mat- 
ter, whatever it may be, that gives flavor to coffee, 
is what is most valuable in it, and should be pre- 
served with the greatest care, and that in estima- 
ting the strength or richness of that beverage, 
its fragrance should be much more attended to, 
than either its bitterness or astringency. This ar- 
omatic substance, which is supposed to be an oil, 
is extremely volatile, and escapes into air with 
great facility, as is observed by its filling the room 
with its fragrance if suffered to remain uncovered, 
and at the same time losing much of its flavor"-^ 
and he might have said, by long exposure, will 
lose all its valuable qualities. 
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From the Mobile £Tcning News. 

Home Enteiprlse. 

Nothing has ever afforded us more real pleas- 
ure than the visit we made yesterday to Meahers' 
Mill and Ship-yard. Our obj ect was to inspect the 
first steamboat ever entirely built. and furnished in 
the vicinity of Mobile — ^the William Jones, Jr.-, 
but we found many other sources of interest that e- 
qually divided our attention. The Meahers should 
certainly be classed among the first, if not at the 
head, of all the enterprising utilitarians of our city. 
Like deep and placid rivers, they pass before us 
and among us, never uttering a murmur nor a 
word of boasting ; bat their acts are the continued 
opening of silent and unfathomable channels of 

usefulness. 

The selected place of their operations, is, indeed, 

one of the most romantic spots that nature ever, 
in her gayest mood, endowed » A firm and high 
embankment of shells and clay, bordered by a 
broad and beautiful bayou, forty feet in depth, 
forms a foundation upon which rests the Mill and 
Ship-yard appurtenances ; and at a short distance in 
the rear, rises a second bank, all covered over with 
grass, and studded with the most magnificent live- 
oaks, and upon which, Capt. Tim, calls his '^ bar- 
racts" — a long house for the eating and sleeping 
accomodations of the whole Shipyard troup. The 
Mill itself, is a feature, and cuts an enormous a- 
mount of lumber each day, besides sawing shin- 
gles, weather-boards, &c., &c., and cutting and 
dressing wood in all shapes and sizes, to answer 
their required purposes. But we are growing 
prolix, and will return to our point, leaving all 
romancing to the many pic-nic parties that will, 
no doubt, visit this lovely place next summer, and 
make it the scene of their revelries. 

The William Jones, Jr., is as beautifully mod- 
delled as any steamboat we ever laid eyes upon, 
and in every particular most nobly adapted to the 
trade she is to assume. She has three fine boil- 
ers, two large engines of eight feet stroke, and 
twenty-one inches cylinderical diameter. She has 
a length of two hundred feet on deck, twenty-five 
feet floor, and thirty-one feet beam, with a cabin 
one hnndred and fifty feet long. The work of her 
cabin is very plain and substantial, and overspread 
with the very essence of neatness; the upholstery 

and fitting of her staterooms, superb, and in eve- 
■ jy respect agreeing with the costly furniture and 



in fittings of the whole interior. Capt. S. P. Por- 
ter designed and superintended the building of 
the hull. Mr. H. McAdams, joiner, built her 
cabin. Mr. D. Harris did all her painting,' Mr. 
A. W. Farrow, a young workman of true merit, 
in the employ of Mr. Kirk, did all the plumbing 
work of the Barber's Saloon and Ladies' Washroom, 
which will compare to any work of the kind we 
ever saw, and Mr. C. McCord completed her up- 
holstery, hanging and furnishing, in the short 
space of four days from the time he was notified 
to commence. It is needless to add, that all the 
above gentlemen are tradesmen of Mobile, who 
have executed their several parts in the building 
and furnishing of this steamer, by regular con- 
tract with her owners. 

Such home industry and enterprise must be en- 
couraged by all who have^ home interests at heart, 
or to discourage it, would be suicidal in its efieets. 
Therefore, let every good citizen that can, go and 
look at the first steambeat ever entirely built at 
Mobile. She is probably now at the wharf, and 
will go up the river to-night in place of the steam- 
boat Mcay Clifion, to be withdrawn. 

This is not all of the enterprise of the Meahers, 
for they have a large and noble-looking ship on 
the stocks, which is in a very forward condition, 
and, we learn, will be launched sometime in the 
latter part of April next. 

She is 160 feet on deck, and 34 feet breadth of 
beam, with 22 } feet depth of hold. It is thought 
she will register over 800 tons burthen, and will 
be calculated to carry about 3,000 bales of cotton. 
She is built of white oak, live oak and cypress, 
and it is said by her carpenters that there is not 
a ship in the world better timbered, and but few 
equal her in this respect. We made the acquain- 
tance of her designer and superintendant, Capt. 
Myllay, the uncle of the Meahers, who delighted 
us for an hour with many topics of interest. One 
importand feature in his remarks was, that we had 
in the South, and especially around the Gulf of 
Mexico, the very best timber in the world for 
ship-building, and that England, Franoe, and oth- 
er foreign nations were continually drawing it off, 
at their own prices, while the South actually re- 
fused to increase her wealth and prosperity by not 
seizing upon and properly disposing of the many 

great resources that had sprung spontaneously 
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from her soil. Capt. M. thinks when his new ship 
18 onoe launched; and covered with her crowd of 
canyas, that she will be leader in the enterprise 
of Southern ship-building, that will startle much 
sleeping capital into activity. It is truly inter- 
esting to hear the clinking of hammers — the bel- 
lowing of forges- — the ringing of anvils — and whiz- 
sing and buzzing of saws — or to see over a hun- 
dred sturdy working men lay down their tools 
quietly at noon-day, and spread themselves res- 
pectfully around the long table at the " barracks" 
of Meahers' Mill. This sight can be seen every 
day^ and is worth going to see, and when there, 
you need not fear but what the ever-generous host 
will invite you to his most welcome fare. 

We clip the above article from a number of the Mobile 
Evening News. Our object in re-publifihing it in the Cot- 
ton Planter, is but carrying oat our intention as set fourth 
in the beginning of this enterprise ; regarding as we do 
the mannfacturing interest of the country, and the me- 
chanic arts, as of paramount importance to the success 
and prosperity of the agricultural interest, and surely so 
to the permanent prosperity of cotton growing. 
■ An Alabama built ship of one thousand tons I Yes, 
every word of it is true. We saw for oumelf, the verita- 
ble new and first bom Alabama Clipper, and beautiful, 
substantial specimen of she art is. She is intended to 
engage in the Liverpool cotton trade from Mobile, where, 
we hope she may long continue to vie successfully and 
prosperously in the trade of carrying our cotton to Eu- 
rope, and returning directly back to our ports with such 
merchandise as our people need. 

We need add nothing to what has been so well said in 
the above article, in regard to the public spirit and en- 
terprise of the mechanics. Their indomitable energy, 
perseverance and industry, in this new and important 
business in Alabama, deserve well, and, we belieye, the 
people of Alabama will see to it, that they do not go un- 
rewarded. This fine ship is to be launched about the 
first of June. We may be a head of the times, but we 
opine, and we are sanguine in its realization, that the pe- 
riod is not remote, when a ship launched in the vicinity 
of Mobile> though it may not be an every day occurrence ! 
will be no uncommon announcement. How long before 
^we shall be able to announce the manufacture, in Ala- 
bama, of Railroad Iron ? 

.«-»■ ■ ■ .1 , . ..1. . .^ ■■■. «.ii 11 ■ .. I ■ »«. »»i. !«».... I. .r. ■..-■.,■ ■■. .I.. ... 

Pabsnips. — ^Young parsnips require only to be 
scraped before boilings old ones must be pared thin 
and slieedy when tender, put butter and pepper 
over and serve. Parsnips may be boiled or stew- 

• • • • . 

ed with salt meat. 

• • • • •. 

A ^tskel of piaster, per aere, sown broadcast 
ov«f^ will'add one hundr^ percent to its pi:oduc.e 



By stabling and shedding stock through the 
winter, a saving of one-fourth of the food may be 
effected — ^that is, one-fourth less food will answer, 
than when such stock may be exposed to the in- 
clemencies of the weather. 
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FBEniUn ES8AT 
ON AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 

BT EDarSD ECFFIN, OP TIUOISIA. 

Cnall I obtain g''ii'!ril asacnt to the views whicli 
lnT3 b3cii prGsanted — '.o tli3 exiatiiiT gra it naed 
for agrScultur.il initruction, thib^ncGistbatwiuld 
bs thinoe derivsl, anl ths eipodicncj of tic 
Stale's iocarr'ng th3 chirgj of tliofjunlatioL — I 
winll bjcimparjtivelyof littlo uai mwto submit 
toy pirtioaUr plm of imtructinn; an 1 my cpin- 
ioni tbsreapin might irAl ba disp^n^d with. It 
wouli bj mTa agreeable to mi to ba silent in re- 
gard to dstaiU which as yst have at light or gni- 
daacc from experience, or any kntwn practical op- 
orationi. But the very termi of thj invitation 
which hi? inlacaJ ths piepiring of this Essay, 
dcmiD i-BOoh details. Th refore, I will prrowd 
to submit theontlincs of such a plan of orgnnki- 
tion anl pT'Miedurs, as appsar to my m!n1, in ad- 
vance of all cipirienco, th3 best alapteJ to aid 
agricultural initructinna an 1 impnvem^n'. An 1 
AS mwlnro could such a fmnlation be mTC suit- 
ably placed, or be productive of nnre benefit, I 
will supposa the location to ba in the State of 
Gcorgia^ind the establisbmint, made anl sup- 
p'>rted by the Commonwealth, to be colled the 
Agricultural iutilule ofGeotgia. 

A tiMt of laad, of three or four hnndred aenv, 



of suitable soil end surface, should be bought, and 
provided with the buildings end fixtnreB for » 
farm aal subscqU'Dtly put nader cnltttre, u will 
hereafter be propisod. 

The Institute builillngs, pmper, shonld be snf- 
ficicut to accommrxlate one hundred pupils at first; 
anl their phn should admit of such eztensioa as 
wnul.l serve for three hundred resident pupils,— 
The immediate direction of the whole schoUstic 
depirtmcn*, and the general direction of the vhcle 
establishment, should be under the charge of a su- 
p.-rinten lent. This functinnary would also be one 
of the instructors— nf whom there should be not 
less iban three, and the number increased as might 
be required subsequently. 

Pupils shodll ntt be admitted at an earlier age 
than IGyears — nnr unless jJreviously well instruct- 
ed in the elements of th< English language, tad 
in Gomninn arithmetic. 

The «i(old course of instruction should bo in 
furthonnee of, or more or less auxiliary to, the 
mi'n object of a full an-I complete agricultural ed< 
ucation. The stu lies should embraoo the higher 
branches o' arithmetic, geometry, messnnitios, 
Imt-survcySag anl levelling. The general prin- 
ciples of nitural philosophy anl chemistry shonld 
be taught by lectures and experiments — and more 
fully an I pirticularly the branches of meohanioe 
hydrostatics an1 hydraulioe, and the portions of 
chemistry xpplioable to apiculture. Indeed, ag- 
ricultural chemistry should oebupy an important 
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jart of the whole course ; and the instructor of 
that subject would be the most valuable member 
of the faculty. Practical instruction to some of 
the pupils best qualified to receive it, should also 
be given in operative chemistry, in analyzihg veg- 
etable products, soils, manures, &c. Some gene- 
ral knowledge of mineralogy should be imparted, 
and still more of geology; having reference in 
both cases to the connexion of both these subjects 
with agriculture, and their probable utility in that 
respect. These subjects should be studied in 
the first and second years of the course. — 
They would prepare the pupils for the latter 
study, or the theory of agriculture, or sci- 
entific agriculture^ in general. Through all the 
the three years, which it is supposed the scholas- 
tic course of instruction would require, a portion 
of every pupil's time and labor should be given to 
farm labor, and by practice acquiring knowledge 
of the manner and dexterity in the performance, 
of every process and labor of the farm. 

The objects and uses of the farm would bo, first, 
to afford to the pupils the best means of learning 
practically the art of agriculture. Secondly, to 
afford the same benefit, to some extent, to all oth- 
er persons who would visit the farm foi* this pur- 
pose, and who could there see mechanics in ope- 
ration, an 1 process in the course of porformance, 
which could be seen by them in no other way. — 
'third, for instruction to the pupils, and still more 
for the information of the Agricultural communi- 
ty in general, experiments would be made on the 
farm to throw light upon, or to decide, every im- 
portant controverted opinion. Both the two lat- 
ter operations would be of much cost, and little, if 
any, immediate pecuniary profit. But the advan- 
tages thence accruing to the whole agricultural 
community would be of great importance and value. 

It would be necessary that the farm should be 
cultivated regularly and continuously, and upon a 
proper system of rotation and general management. 
For this purpose, besides the limited labor of the 
pupils, maintained by a small number frequently 
changed, there should be a regular force of slaves. 
The immediate direction of farm labor, (under the 
general orders of the Superintendent,) should be 
in the charge of a competent and faithful overseer, 
well paid, and held accountable for strict and un- 
remitting attention to his duties. After a few 



years, this highly important office might be al^ 
ways filled by a former pupil of the Institute. 

The discipline of the wliole establishment should 
be strict, even to the degree of military precision^r 
The pupils should be required to dispense as much 
as possible with domestic servants. Their own 
slightly increased bodily exertions in this respect 
would make them more healthy, and more i^e** 
pendent throughout their lives — and also would 
save much expense. Economy in dress, and in 
every thing else, should be aimed at. 

The time of each pupil given to farm labor 
should not be more than half a day at once, and 
to occur once or twice each week. This would 
be a healthful and perhaps an - agreeable rccTea<« 
tion, and need not be an interruption to the regu- 
lar course of other instruction. Though the mem- 
bers of the laboring party would be continually 
changing, the numbers and the operations of the 
party should be kept regular. The immediate di« 
rector of the laboring party should be an advanc- 
ed ani well instructed pupil, who, different from 
^he laborers, should retain his command for some 
lays before being relieved by another of like grade. 
It should be made a point of honor, as well as.^of 
luty. for the pupils to disregard fatigue and any. 
required privation — and of earnest emulation to 
acquire skill and ability in the performance of la- 
bor. 

It should be required of the overseer to keep a 
regular journal, upon a systematic plan, of all the 
proceedings on the farm. Part of this record 
would be made up by the daily reports of the di- 
rector of the working party of pupils. There 
should also be a minute rtcord of all agricultural 
experiments made, and their results — ^and of trials 
of new implements and machines. These latter 
records would furnish instructive matter to the 
agricultural public. 

Although no establishment has yet been made 
in this country by any State government for agri- 
cultural education or improvement, or any other 
worthy of consideration or exception, there have 
been plenty of recommendations of plans for this 
purpose^ Among the various phins, or parts of 
plans, there have been frequently proposed "man- 
ual labor schools*' and " model farms." Lest it 
should be supposed by any persons th^t I advor 
cate any thing of either kind, I will point out the 
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ladical differences of substance and of principle of 
these schemes from the two departments of the 
Institute which may seem to resemble them. 

The design of a '^ manual labor school", for ag- 
ncnltoral education is that the pupils, by their 
own labor on a farm, shall partly or wholly pay 
the expenses of then: education. This scheme has 
been tried in the Northern States, (certainly the 
region beat adapted for the trial,) and has failed. 
It would be absurd to teach science to those per- 
sons who would be likely to continue to be day 
laborers on farms for their daily support. And 
it would be a grievous waste of intellect and of 
time, to require of pupils capable of high attain- 
ments, to spend half of every day in agricultural 
labor, not to derive instruction, but for their sup- 
port. In addition, the manual labor detracted 
much more from than it aided the mutual labor of 
the pupils. In the attempt to combine the bene- 
fits of both kinds of labor, the benefits of both 
were sacrificed^ 

Now, the manual labor which I propose, is not 
designed for profit or to avoid expense — though it 
will to some extent produce those benefits — ^but to 
gain the important benefit of instmction in the 
practical use of implements, and the execution of 
the various processes of culture and improvement. 
It is designed, ani may easily be effected, for 
each pupil to acquire skill and dexterity in every 
process requiring them. But beyond this useful 
object such employment would be useless. 

It has also been often recommended to establish 
'^ model farms," on government or corporate ac- 
count. Acc<Mrding to the plan of the visionary 
designers, these farms were to exhibit, as exam- 
ples for general imitation, the best practicei of 
every kind, and the best system of husbandly and 
general management. If sueh fiurms and such 
management were provided, there is no question 
as to their being eminently beneficial as models 
ani examples. But the obtaining of sufficient 
and continuous not profit on Ae investment is the 
most esseowial part of good fuming; and every 
man of praoliee and observation knotrs that no 
farm owned by and cultivated for government, or 
for any joint^stoek association, cpuld possibly 
yield any pecuniary profit. The unfounded and 
empty pret ni on to good general management — 
the vain assumption of superiorily and expecta- 



tions of profit — with the certain realization of dis» 
appointment and loss — would bring discredit upon 
even the valuable features of the scheme, and 
throw reproach, ridicule and contempt upon the 
whole scheme, and all its connexions. . . 

In the farm and farming of the Agricultural 
Institute, I propose to have all that is valuable^ 
and to diseard what is impossible and would be 
injurious to attempt, in the scheme of a ''model 
farm." Instead of promising profit from the cul- 
ture, all that is to be hoped for^ under the b^st 
possible management, would be a moderate annu« 
al loss. For even if, despite of the defects of all 
joint stock and government operations and invest* 
ments, the farming by the regular laboring force 
could be conducted with profit, still much more 
than that profit would be absorbed in the opera* 
tions of the farm as a school for practical labos 
and instruction for the. pupils, and of experiments- 
in culture, and trial of new methods and new im- 
plements and machines, for the benefit of the 
whole agricultural community. 

So far the plan proposed provides for instruct 
tion in the science and in the art of agriculture. 
But there would still be a deficiency, which could 
not be supplied in this or any other such estab- 
lishment. This would be instruction, by example, 
of a good system of farming and general manage- 
ment, conducted with judgment, economy and 
profit. Such examples, and such instruction, can 
be found on the farms, and in the management of 
a sufficient number of farmers in Georgia and oth« 
er Southern States, even though these cases may 
be but as one to the hundred of cultivators whose 
example should be avoided. These should be ju* 
diciously selected and designated. A number of 
these good and profitable cultivators, residing in 
various agricultural regions of diffi^rent culture 
and products, and whose plantations, or farmsi 
truly offered models and examples of good man- 
agement, (either in general or particular process* 
es.) Suck selection and designation by the Agri'- 
cultural Institute, would be a high and weU de« 
served compliment to these indlvidualsT-and 
which alone would operate indireetly for the isi* 
provement of agriculture. Their public spkit, 
and the request of the authorities of the Institute, 
would probably induce most of these farmers tQ 
receive, as inmates in thoir familiee and a^^^i^tants 
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m their fanns, any papils of tho Institute who de- 
Krod to obtain such additional instruction in prac- 
tical an3 general managemcnf. Those pupils, ac- 
corlin^ to thsir moans, would pay for their in- 
struction ani miintenince, either in m^n^y or in 
their assistance to the farmer as subordinate 
agents. In this mannar these distinguished far- 
Bors would serve well the Institute as adjunct 
professors of practical agriculture and farm econ- 
Miy-^W')uld afford much benefit to the pupils un- 
der their charge — and would be fully compensa- 
ted. On the other hand, each pupil could select 
for his practical guide and instructor, a farmer in 
s region similar to such as the pupil designed sub- 
sequently to labor in, an! so obtain instruction in 
the particular department of agriculture best suit- 
ed to his wan's and his future residence. A 
young man, previously prepared at tho Institute, 
who availed himself of these advantages, either of 
fixed reaidenoe and service, or of changing from 
one of these example farms to an'^ther, would ac- 
quire more of useful an 1 practical knowledge in a 
year, than in his wh^h lite of solitary ani unaid* 
ed effort on his own Ian 1. 

liCt us now suppose the Agricultural Institute, 
as proposed, to be in fair of elation, ani infer 
what would be the action ani results. 

The Institute would offer not rnly the best 
course of education for farmers, but for all pi^r- 
sons of varied ani active life, ani for pursuits in 
any fixed bu^in^ss. There would be unusual 
safeguards against idle, expensive and vicious 
habits. The physical training would be coniu- 
cive to health, and the establishment of a good 
constitution. Hence, I presume that there would 
be mmy paren*s who would seek for their sons 
such a course t)f useful education, even though 
not d:^sign:ng them to be farmt^rs. Ani as there 
woul 1 be no other such institution, (for the pres- 
ent,) many pupils would come from beyoni the 
borders of Georgia. Therefore, I inf r that in 
the first year of full operation, there would noTbe 
less than one hunlred paying pupils, and soon the 
number would so much more increase (probably 
to three hunlred) as to greatly lower the cost of 
the^ establishment to the commonwealth. 

Titty other pupils, selected for their merit, 
should be educated ani supported at the charge 
of the commoawealth. No distinction in any re- 



spect shonld be permitted to be made betwrrii 
them ani the paying pupils. It is well kn-)»vt*, 
by the experience of other State institutions, !• v* 
in^ this feature, that it is perfectly practicabl<^ to 
avoid all such improper distinction, even among 
the pupils themselves. Inieed the vcrygrMi-d 
(of merit) upon which the State pupils won 1 1 be 
selected, would give them a claim to higher than 
ordinary respect; and no other claim would be 
more readily admitted and respected by the gen* 
crous and ardent feelings of youths in general. 

The course of instruction would serve to imptrt 
to every industrious pupil not only a large amount 
of valuable agricultural knowledge, but even more 
of all kin Is than any individual in the United 
States now possesses. After the Institute had 
b3en in successful operation, some seventy-five to 
a hundred of such well trained and well informed 
young fanners would every year begin to labor, 
in Georgia or in the neighboring States. This 
supply would furnish more light among young 
cultivators, in a year, than otherwise would be to» 
oeived by the same chss in a ocntury. Each of 
these instructed farmers, in his separate locality, 
would serve to diffuse light around unong his 
neighbors. For this ^ni, of public benefit, it is 
not necessary to require that all the pupils shall 
put their knowledge to profitable use. No course 
of education can guard all men against the dan- 
gers of bad habits or bad management. But even 
when an instructed pupil of tho Institute should, 
as a cultivator, thus go to in'n, his knowledge 
and his previous labors woald still not be useless 
as instruction for other persons. 

Thus, the example ani influence of the farmers 
trained at the Instituie, ani whose numbers would 
be rapidly increasing eveiy year, would operato 
for the instruction and profit of move than twenty 
times their number— and before a long time this 
influence would extend throuj^oat the whole 
State. The change of condition of eveiy planter 
in the State from annually losing a few hundred 
dolkrs, by neglect or want of knowledge, and the 
avoiding that lo88<-<aad still morei the reainng of 
as much of new profits, would amount to many 
millieos of new wealth to the oomidonwealth. 

Further : There is no State in this confederacy 
which is now losing more than GeOcgia, by the 
waste of the fertility of her soil; and the neglect 
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of her wondorfuUj great agricultural reeouroe^; 
and there is no other country that could be more 
npscdily an J profitably improved by a change from 
nzhaustlng and destructive tillage, to a julicious, 
fertilizing, and at the same time, the most profita- 
ble system of culture. For every necessary out- 
lay, or coat, to individual proprietors, or to the 
commonwealth, necessary to make this great and 
general change, the returning benefit, in produc- 
ive wealth thus created^ would be a hundred*fold 
greater. 

Harl and naxUiigi 

(^Conciuded,) 

With regard to what is a sufficient application, 
there is a great diversity of opinion, and conse- 
quently of practice. Viewing it chiefly as a direct 
manure, in many parts of Europe, TifVe is appHcd 
at the rate of 8 to 10 busbsls per acre'annualIy«T^ 
ia others, at 10 to 12 buhels every thfrd year; 
and again, in other partsy at 80 to 50 bushels 
every twelve years. But as its indirect dtifects 
are as important, and far more nuniorous than its 
direct, and it is therefore an invaluable elementa- 
ry constituent of soils, the true rule for its appli- 
cation undoubtedly is to furnish t le soil at once, 
if possible, with as much as its constitution will 
bear, and to repeat the dose as frequently as the 
improvement of that constitution will permit, 
since the more lime, every thing else being in due 
proportion, the larger the crops. Acting on this 
principle, many farmers in Europe put on 3 or 
400 bushels of lime at once, and sometimos tOOO. 
Such liming is probably excessive there, and in 
our climate would be utterly destructive. Marl, 
however, containing from 50 to 70 per cent, of 
' lii&e, may be safely used in four times the quan- 
tity wej;an use quick lime. The usual dose of 
ViAl of that quality in Vii^nia, varies from 2 to 
SOO bushels. But more -can be applied even in 
Virginia than here. The hotter the climate, the 
more caution is necessary in the first dose at least. 
Though this is greatly dependent on the condi- 
tion of the land to be marledii/ln the hqt an:I 
cTry climate of Egypt, the fruitfuKDelta of the 
Nile contitiij((25 per epit. of ckrb. of lime,''^hich 
is equival^t in one foot depth of soil, to sdnu^ 



cent.; but that soil is much deeper, and its v^go* 
table mould in3zhaustible. /Depth of soil, and the 
amount of vegetable matter in it^ must chiefly 
regulate the quantity of marl. M. Puvis has 
given an interesting table in prforcnce to this.-— 
lie thinks that we msgr givaio a soil three inches 
deep, 40 bushels of mar^,' containing 60 per ct., 
of carb. of lime, or 50 /Imshels containing 50 per 
ct.; and to a soil six^inches deep, 80 bushels at 
60 per ct., or 100 «t 50 per ct. He does not re- 
fer to the vegetaVle matter, or other circumstan- 
ces of the soil./ I presume that the depths of the 
soils you cuHivate range between the extremes 
stated, or at least that you seldom plow, and would 
not, thecefore, mix the marl deeper than six inch- 
iXfaink the amounts he specifies are very 
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safe. XAs some of my lands are similar to yours 
andour climates the same, I will give you my ex 
pcricncc on this point. I began to marl by put- 
ting 200 bushels per acre, that averaged about 
^^j)^r ct. carb. of lime. On old mulatto land, 
wiA a soil about six inches deep, and containing 
about^ per ct. of vegetable matter, I have not 
yet, wier four years, perceived any injury from 
it. On lighter land, containing less vegetablo 
matter, and a soil four to five inches deep, I dis* 
covered marl buma the second year. Previously 
to this discovery, however, I had taken the alarm, 
and reduced the quantity to 150 bushels, on land 
similar to the last mjntidned. On all the thin 
spots I perceived the "marl burn*' from this 
amount. I then further reduced the marl to 100 
bushcb per acre, from which I have as yet p^r- 
caivcd no injury. Being now about to finish the 
marling of all my open land, it is my intention to 
go over it again, and to add 50 bushels per acre at 
a time, until I have given to all £00 bushels. I 
shall by no means, however, venture to do this 
until, by resting and manuring, I have a^o fur- 
nished to it additional vegetable matter. ^ ^x^i 

I think I may safely recommend you to app^^. 
100 bushels per acre, of the richest marl you have, 
to any Lind that now gives you remunerating 
crops, and 200 bushels, or more, to your best 
lands. If they are low and sour they will bear 
still more. I am now putting 250 to 300 bush- 
els on some swamps I hare drained, r/hich have 
several feet of vegetable mould. I should not be 



10.000 buvhels per Mta of marl containing 50 per | afraid to put 1000 bushels per acre in such land 
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— ^though here I think quick lime would be the 
best »pplication^ as it would hasten decomposi- 
tion. 

It is always most convenient to apply marl to 
resting lands, apd it is also a great advantage to 
secure, by this means, a new coat of decaying 
yegetatiop to start with, So new grounds should 
bo marled the first year ; if marled before clear- 
ing it would bo better still. Very old and ex- 
hausted land should be rested two years previous- 
ly to marling ; and in all cases, thin knolls should, 
if possible, be manured when marled. But a lit- 
tle experience will furnish you the best guides in 
tl^is regard — ^you will soon discover all the dan- 
gers, aud learn to apply all the remedies. 

Experience will al&o teach you in very short 
time, the best and most convenient methods of 
digging, cartiag, and spreading marl. There are 
Bom^ difficulties connected with digging from marl 
pits, which, with the means of overcoming them, 
are stated in Mr. Ruffin's work. They arise 
chiefly from water, which must be draii^ed off, of 
^pumped out, according to circumstances. I have 
DO experience on this point. My marl is cvl^rom 
Che face of the cliff at Shell Pluff. It is estima- 
ted that if a strata of marl is 12 feet thick, K 
feet of covering may be removed to procure it, 
without hazarding too much. But shoyld you 
find marl, you need not apprehend much danger 
of working through it. The great formation of 
which it is a part, is of unknown depth. Over 
100 feet of it is exposed at Shell Bluff; it has 
been penetrated more than 800 feet in Charles- 
ton. 

In hauling out marl, the most economical me- 
thod is to use carts with two mules or horses. In 
a cart properly made, they will haul 18 bushels at 
a load as easily as one mule will haul 6. The 
carts should be made with three shafts, so as to 
divide the weight of the load equally between the 
nii&Ics, and the tread of the wheels should be 4 
inches — ^axle-trees of iron. In putting on 100 
bushels to the acre, the land should be divided by 
furrows into squares 28 yards each way. This 
will give 6 to the acre. A load of 18 bushels to 
each square will rather exceed 100 bushels per 
acre, but some will alwaj^s be lost. The full effect 
of marl cannot be felt until it is thoroughly mixed 
with the soil. Hence the first year, little is to be 



expected from it, and it seldom reaches it' maxi- 
mum until the fourth crop — not always then.-*- 
Its effects may be hastened, and what is also im- 
portant, rendered equal, by spreading it with reg- 
ularity over the land. It is best, therefore, to sow 
it broad-cast with the hand. Each laborer should 
take his square and spread the pile, using a traj 
or board to assist him. A haod will spread 9 
piles, of 18 bushels each, in a day. 

The distance to which marl may be carted de» 
pcnds altogether upon circumstances— one of 
which is the quality of the marl — ^another, that of 
the land — others, the facilities for digging, state 
of the roads, &c. Along the coast of Scotland, it 
is transported by sea from 80 to 100 miles. I 
have been very recently informed, that at a sin- 
gle marl bank on James river, in Virginia, 10 
rigged lighters are now engaged in delivering 
marl to a dist^ce of from 8 to 20 miles up and 
down the river, receiving 3 cents per buShel for 
it, though it is much iliferioi' to ours in quality. 
The marl I use averages about 60 per cent, 
of carbonate of lime. I cut the whole of it down 
at Shell Bluff, and boat it 12 miles up the Savan- 
nah river, re-land find cart it.. I have marled 
about 700 acres within a mile of my landing 
here — ^but I have hauled some marl 4 miles, and 
have spread it on about 500 acres, the nearest part 
of which is over three miles from the river. This 
is of course very expensive ; but I think it profit- 
able, notwithstanding. If I could lay down any 
rule to regulate the cost of marling, it would be 
this; that where land is deficient in lime, it 
it would be a safe operation to expend an amount 
equ^l to the present value of it, if so much should 
be nepessary to marl it sufficiently. This rule I 
suggest upon the principle that it would be profit- 
able to pay twice for land, if you could thereby; 
double its production without materially incre^ifr 

ing the cost of cultivation. J^-^^^"^^ ^Pf^9 

You will naturally inquire, whether" any one 
might reasonably calculate on doubling tho pro- 
duction of his land by marling. I have seen but 
few statements of the actual results of saarling ii^ 
Europe. It is .said in genei^ terms to produce ik 
great increase, though occasionally it is mention- 
ed that the crops were doubled. So perfectly es- 
tablished is the use of lime and marl there, that 
rvr»ry one who can procure them, uscf? them as a 
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matter of course. It is not considered an experi- 
ment, an 1 tables of results are not therefore given 
at least, I have seen n- ne. A few years ago, Mr. 
Ruffin addressed interrogatories touching the ef- 
fect of marl as exhibited in the ci'ops, to a num 
ber of the most respectable farmers of Virginia, 
•who had used it, and received answers from twen- 
ty-two, many of whom had marled extensively 
and for a number of years past. These answer? 
were published in the Farmer's Register and in 
Mr. Ruffin's Report of his Agricultural Survey of 
South Carolma. Their marl was of various qual- 
ities, applied in various amounts per acre, and on 
different kinds of landl,^ which had been subjected 
generally to very severe cropping before. No 
one of thoBe estimated the increase of his crops 
from marling at less than double, and some of 
them rated it as high as 400 per cent. I have no 
doubt, th^t under favorable circumstances and 
good management, the ' last mentioned increase, 
enormous as it is, may be often realized. The 
pffxspcct, however, of doubling the crop with reg- 
ion able certain+y, is promise enough, one would 
think, to set ev( ry one to marling who can do it 
within .the cost I ha^ mentioned, I have not 
myself, yet doubled my own crop by the use of 
marl, nor might the practical result* of it, which 
I ought to state, be so^ striking to a careless ob- 
server as he might expect, after all I have said on 
tbe subject. They satisfy me, however; and I 
feel perfectly certain that in a short time, the 
crops on all the land I plant, will be at least dou- 
bled, from the effect* of marl alone, and much 
more than troubled, in consequence of other addi- 
tional applications I am making. I commenced 
marling in November, 1841. I marled only 175 
acre9^r the crop of 1842, the results of which I 
reported to our State Agricultural Society, as I 
did those Qj^lfi43, on th^ same land. They were 
paMishBd, fdid^some of you may have seen them — 
I will thercfbre only repeat the tabular statement 
of those years, and add to it that of the past year. 
In 1844, these lands rested. The experiment 
marked* No. 1, was made on mulatto land lying on 
tbe river bluff, which in appearance, and perhaps 
in most other respects, is much the same as the 
liest upland cotton soils in your county which 
kave been as long in cultivation. Experiment 
Ji^oa^, was on light, sandy soil, — the sand is very 



fine, but altogether, the soil is aj inferior as any 
probably that you plant in cotton. I could 
scarcely have selected lands less calculated to give 
he marl a fair chance — both having been cleared 
more than a century ago-^badly scourged, and of 
course greatly exhaustted of vegetable matter, "W^ 
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Experiment No. 1. 


Mulatto Land. 
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Experiment No, 2. 


Sandy Land. 
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280 Iba. 
817 " 
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71 


71 « 

u 


C7.I 
80.8 
44.0 



The first thing that will strike you on looking 
at this table, will be, that the crops have regular* 
ly and excessively diminished, from the time the 
land was marled. It might be concluded that I 
had ruined my land by marling. Such I will 
candidly own would have been my own conclu- 
sion, if fortunately I h d not kept these unmarled 
acres to test the success of my operations. Dis- 
astrous as have been the three last crop seasons in 
this section of country, I would not have believed 
it possible that there could have been such a fall- 
ing off from seasons alone, and I should have 
abandoned marl, in spite of the experience of the 
rest of the world, as injurious, at least to my soil. 
But great as has been the decrease of production 
on all the acres, it has been far greatest on the 
unmarled ones. That of the others, has compara- 
tively steadily increased, except the 200 and 300' 
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bnsbel acres in No. 2, both too heayily marl d great ezpenae^ brought up from Shsll Bluff, with. 



bat both recovering again under the rest of 1844. 
In No. 1| the acre with 100 bushels has increascc: 
from 30 per cent, below, to 48.4 per c(n^ abov. 
the unmarled one — ^making an actual comparativi 
^increase of 78.4 per cent. The acre with £0C 
ouBbelB, has in the same way increased 90.9 pci 
cent. Both these acres are decidedly inferior to 
the other two in No. 1, and have, I do not doubt, 
produced this year double what they would have 
done without marl. The other two acres in No. 
li are a pretty fair test of the influence of marl, 
being as nearly equal in quality as could have 
been selected. The sandy land, in tima and with 
proper management, will, I am certain, exhibit 
results fully as favorable as the mulatto lani. It 
was too far exhausted when marled, I did no' 
reserve test acres on any other fields, but I feel 
sure that they have derived equal advantage from 
the marl, in proof of which I could state many 
facts to one present on the spot, which it woul 
be tedious to mention and explain fully in this 
letter. I will only state one : the unmarled acre 
m No. 1, is one of the best acres I plant. In 
1842, it yielded 1111 lbs. The average of my 
whole crop that year, was 666 lbs. per acre. The 
last year, the same acre, afier the rest^ produced 
824 lbs. The average of my crop was 391 lbs. 
per acre. Thus, the yield of the unmarled acre, 
was in one instance 66.8 per cent, above, and in 
the other, 20.6 per cent, below the general aver- 
agC'^-making a difference of 87.4 per cent, in fa- 
Tor of the marled lands. Let me add that in 

1842 the unmarled acre in No. 2 produced 8.8 
per cent, less than the average of the crop. In 

1843 it fell to 37.6 per cent., and in 1845 to 70 
per cent, below the general average^ If these 
^cts may be assumed as data, on which to base a 
calculation, h«(d the last year been favorable in ali 
respects as 1842, the average of my cotton cro^ 
must have been over 1200 lbs. of seed cotton p^i 
acre, and of my com crop over £8 bushels pei 
acre. This however is only & paper calculation, 
and 1842 was a fine crop year. Time will reveal 
the truth. 

I cannot give you a better evidence of the firm- 
ness of my faith in the virtue of marl, than t< 
state, that notwithstanding the discouragements 
g( the last t)^e extraordinary iscosons, I have, at 



n four years, over 300,000 uushcl^ carted it oat» 
n I spread it over about £300 acres of lc.ni ; and 
im at this mnmant as actively engaged at it as 
ver. Nor do I lock forward to a period when I 
xpect to cease using it to a considerable ex- 
tent every year, either on fresh LnJsi or in in* 
creasing the dose en those already marled. It 
would be leading you into error, however, to leavt 
you to suppose that I rely solely en the marl to 
improve my lands. Best, in connection with il^ 
is indispensable, and manure becomes far moF9 
beneficial. I have, accordingly, by opening more 
land, and reducing my planting, enabled myself 
to rest, annually, cue third of mj fields. And I 
have already hauled out and mixed together^ to^ 
'he coming er^p, 96,000 bushels of much, and 
48,000 bushels of manure from stables and stable 
yards, hog ani ox pens, &c., having y^t about 
£0,000 bushels more to carry out before planting* 
I shall not cnly enieavcr to increase this amount 
f manure every year hereafter, but also, by dear* 
;ng ani reducing the knd in cultivation, to resl^ 
as nearly as may be requisite, each field, eveiy 
other year. Indeed, the management of land, af- 
ter it is marled, is of the utmost oonsequenoe to 
the efficiency and f refit of marl. Though limci# 
itself a portion of the food ef plants, and thersr 
fore a munui*e, this is perhaps the veiy least of 
Its virtues. Its indirect operaticns are far mom 
important. It is the grand agent that prcpaiea 
for the crop no irly all the food which the eartk 
ruinishes. It is the purveyor ginursl — no — tho 
Farmer must fill that office ; it is the '* che/dB^ 
cuidne** that selects the ingredients, mixes, and 
seasons almost every dish to suit the delicata a^ 
petite of the growing plant. It is frow the mate^ 
riab placed in the soil by nature, or the indnstri^ 

3US husbaniman, that this skilled attiat draws tbn 
rich repasts it furnishes ; and it could no niora 
furnish them without these materials, than your 
coek could make your aoup without joints and 
spices. The larder of the marl must then be am« 
ply supplied. The means of doing it are rest and 
manure. The great gain to the fiirmer is, that 
having once engaged in his service this powerful, 
untiring, ani almost universal agent., he maj 
safely exert himself to the utmoit of his ability to 
supply it with every thing necessary to carrion. 
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lie important operations. Seising on whatever is 
Taloable, it preserves it from waste— ccmbining 
with the utmost generosity the wisest eccn'^my, it 
not only yields to the plant all it requires, but 
atnanlates it to ask more, while it is inaccessible 
to demanda ftt>m all other qoartcrs. 

There ia no fancy in this-^theory and ezperi- 
snent unite to prove it tntc. And I trust that no 
great length of time will elapse before marl shall 
have written ita own ettl(^ in indcllible charac- 
lers ov?r all the broad fields of your county. 

Permit me to conclude this letter, for the great 
length of which I owe you an apology, by return- 
ing m J acknowledgments for the honor you have 
done me in electing me an honorary member of 
your Soeiety, and by wishing each member of it 
the utmost success in his agricultural pursuits. 
I am, very respeotfuUyi 

Your ob't serv't, 

J. H. HAMMOND. 

Hamilton RAifoEn, Esq., 

CoRiwpoo4iag Secretary of tbe 

AgnottlturAl So(U€ty of Jefforson co., Ga. 
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ON THE TBEATMENT AND CULTI- 

VATION OF COTTON. 
aaAn bsfobs tbb boctbebn central aoricultvbal 

AS80CIATI0V, 
BY JAMSS M. CHAMBSB8. 

The ootton plant is hard to be suited, in soil 
and in climate, and it rarely happens that such a 
emnbination of both ia obtained, aa to perfect the 
plant and mature the crop. The consequence is, 
that few apota are found where these results are 
obtained with any degree of uniform success ; but 
diese do exist, to just snoh an extent as to demon- 
Vtrate moat concluaively that soils in proper local- 
ities are to be found, exactly suited to the sue- 
oessfttl culture of thia delicate plant. With a 
knowledge of this fact, it becomes a matter of 
prime importance to understand what these pecu- 
liarities of soil are, and where deficiencea exist to 
search them out — and by artificial means, as far 
aa it may be practicable, to correct or cure these 
defects of the soil in its natural state. We may 
not hope to remedy all the imperfections, yet it is 
tbe province of the cultivator to approximate as 



nearly as possifal , tn I by preparation and culture 
to CQ.h ivnr to meet these peculiar wants of the 
plan^ The first inquiry which presents itself is, 
to kn-^w what are the peculiarities of those soils 
which Guit tho growth snd maturity of cotttn. — 
Experience is perh;:ps the safest and meat reliable 
test, in the settlement of this qucstirn, and it is 
now pretty universally conceded, that our best 
cotton lands are those which are of deep and soft 
mold, a sort of medium between the sandy and 
spongy, and those soils which arc hard and close 
— those which are penetrated by the warming 
rays of the sun, imbibing readily the stimulating 
gases of the atmosphere, and which allow the ex* 
cess of rain water to settle so deep into the earth 
as to lie at a harmless distance below the roots of 
the young plant. . These are the properties of soil 
needful to the vigorous growth and early maturity 
of the cotton plant ; an 1 the knowledge of this 
fact is of great, and perhaps I might add, india« 
pcnsable impirtance, to its successful cultivation. 
For though wc m ly uot fin J, an J indeed it is very 
improbable that we should often find, all these es- 
sentials in the selection of a farm, yet by the aid 
of the plow, the hoe, and the ppide, ani the in- 
corporation of foreign substances, we may remedy 
many defects, and supply many of the peculiar 
demands of this plants These are all preliminv 
ries to be arranged and understood, and from this 
point we set out to discuss the question as to the 
best methods of cultivating the cotton crop. It 
may already have been inferred, but I am not 
willing to leave to inference, but make the asser- 
tion that in my op:nion the best and most impor- 
tant purt of the work, in cotton making, ccnsistB 
in a judicious and proper preparation of the soil 
for planting. It is difficult to say in all cases, 
uni in the varied condition in which lands are 
found, and the diversity of soils, what the process 
.of preparation should be ; but we may lay down 
general principles for our government, and results 
to be obtained, and leave the plant to the selec- 
tion of the best means at command for their ao- 
oomplishment. All the lands for ootton ought, 
before tbe crop is planted, to be broken deep, 
close and soft, and this to be done long enough 
before planting to allow the rains gently to settle 
them. It is the most common, and perhaps the 
best plan, to prepare all hinds intended for cot* 
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ton, in beds made by the turning plow ; and in 
flat and wet lands, sometimes an additional eleva- 
tion ought to be given by drawing up tho bcd^ 
with the hoe. I think in this work we have oft< d 
followed too much the example of our neighbor, 
and have looked too little to reason, in the indis- 
criminate bedding and high elevation of all lan'^s. 
I am the advocate of deep, soft beds, made by 
very thorough and close plowing, but cannot con- 
sent to the necessity or benefit of elevating much 
lands which are warm and dry, and which are not 
subject to inundations from excessive rains. For 
the convenience of culture, I would have the 
young cotton stand on a slight elevation, but when 
the condition of the land did not require it^ I would 
not give it more. 

The distance to be given is the next inquiry to 
be considered. This is a very important object, 
and one upon which we are very dependent for 
success, and yet it must be varied very much by 
circumstances, some of which are beyond our 
knowledge or control. The general principle may 
be stated, and then our best judgment must guide 
ns in its application. 

When the crop is at maturity, the branches of 
the stalks ought slightly to interlock every way. 
We cannot, therefore, do better in planting, than 
make an estimate of the probable average size to 
which the weed will grow, dependent of course 
npon the vicissitudes of the seasons. It would 
therefore be vain to attempt to be more specific in 
directions which must be varied always to suit the 
varied character of the soil. This whole ques- 
tion, then, is to be settled upon the principle al- 
ready stated. The planting should be in drills, 
ohiefly because of the difficulty of obtaining good 
stands in hills, and I would add for the informa- 
tion of those who may be without experience, that 
io the common medium lands of the country, 
those rows ought ordinarily to be about f »ur feet 
apart, and the st.ilks in the drill should be thin- 
ned, BO as to stand from fifteen to twenty inches 
from each othe». The width of the rows and the 
distance in the drill, may be increased upon bet- 
ter lands, and in some cases of very thin lands it 
may fall a little below the distances designated. — 
I do not regard it a matter of indispensable im- 
portance, bat should decidedly prefer that the 
rows shjould mn in such direction a,«* to give the 



plant the largest bcnofit of the sun from early 
mom to i(s setting. The cottcn is decidedly a sun 
ptant. 

The Mode of Planting. Here we have many 
plans, all setting np claims to some peculiar merit. 
With the preparation which I have indicated, it 
would hardly be necessary to stop to discuss the 
relative merits of these modes, or seek to do more 
for the accomplishment of our purpose, than to se- 
lect some one which we know to answer well. I 
therefore advise the use of some small and very 
narrow plow, for the opening furrow. This should 
be run in the centre of the bed, opening a stJ*aight 
furrow of uniform size and depth. In this the 
seed should be strewed by some careful hand, 
scattering them uniformly along the furrow, just 
^hick enough to secure a good stand the whole 
length of the row. These I would cover with a 
board made of some hard wood, an inch or an inch 
and a half thick, about eight inches broad, and 
thirty inches long, beveled on the lower edg^ so 
as to make it sharp, slightly notched in the mid- 
dle so as to straddle the row, with a hole bored in 
the centre one inch from the upper edge, and 
screwed on the foot of a common shovel or scooter 
plow stock. This wooden scraper and coverer, 
when drawn over the row, covers the seed nicely, 
leaving a slight elevation to prevent the settling 
of water, and dresses the whole surface of the bed 
neatly for the space of fifteen inches on each side 
of the drill. Thus all clods or obstructions are 
removed, and a clean space is left wide enough for 
the passage of the plow at the first working be« 
tween the young cottcn and the rough land.— 
This is an advantage of much importance with a 
crop so tender and small as cotton at this stage. 

I have now conducted the operator, by a regu- 
lar series, to the closing operation of planting the 
crop. And here I may be permitted to remark, 
that fine returns are sometimes obtained with 
much less preparation. These are results from 
the accidents of season, and not the due reward of 
well directed culture ; a prize drawn from the lot« 
tery, against which there are many blanks; a 
demonstration of the futility and uncertainty of 
all the best laid schemes of man. I pause before 
taking the next step. In this age of improve- 
ment, with scrapers, and cultivators, and all the 
endless variety of labor-saving plows, and amid 
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advocates for hard culture, and soft culture, and 
higb'Ways and bj-wayg for making the crop, " who 
Bhall resolve the doubt when all pretend to know ?" 
and who shall decide, with such differences amcng 
doctors^ who is right ? and who can pretend to say 
what number of acres to a hand will constitute a 
crop with such varied modes of culture ? I shall 
proceed upon the supposition that a plentiful sup- 
ply of provisions are to be made on the farm, and 
then set dowQ as a good cotton crop ten acres to 
the hand ; under favorable circumstances a little 
more may be cultivated, and on some lands less. 
Upon this basis I proceed. As soon as the young 
cotton is up to a good stand, and the third and 
fourth leases begin to appear, the operation may 
commence. In lands which are smooth and soft, 
I incline to the opinion that the hoes should pre- 
cede the plows, chopping into bunches, passing 
Tery rapidly on, and let a careful plowman fol- 
low on each side of the drill, throwing a little 
light dirt into the spaces made by the hoe, and a 
little also about the roots of the cotton, covering 
and having covered all small grass which may 
have sprung up. This is indeed the merit claim- 
ed for the operation, that after the hoes have pass* 
ed, the plows come on and effectually cover and 
destroy the coat of young grass then up. This is 
known to practical planters to be the crop of grass 
which escapes the hoe and does mischief to the 
cotton. But when the land is so rough as to en- 
danger the covering of the cotton with the plow, 
the operation must be reversed, and the hoes fol- 
low the plows. All that is now proposed to be 
done is a very rapid superficial working, reducing 
the crop to bunches, soon to pass over and return 
again for a more careful operation. This should 
be done as soon as possible, as will be indicated 
by the uecessities of the case. The grass and the 
weeds must be kept down, and the stand of cotton 
reduced. At this first working, unless in lands 
already very soft, I should advise the siding to be 
dose, and to be done with some plow which would 
break and loosen the earth deep about the roots 
of the young plant. Others may theorize as they 
choose, but with a plant sending out a tap root 
upon which it so much relies, and striking so deep 
into the earth as that of cotton, I shall insist upon 
its accommodation, by providing a soft, deep, mel- 
low bed, into which theso root«» may easily pene- 



trate. In the second working the plows should 
in all cases go before the hoes, and in all lands at 
all tenacious or hard, let the work be deep and 
close again, and the middle of the rows also be 
well br( ken up at this time. Now the hoes have 
an important and delicate duty to perform. The 
cotton is to be reduced nearly to a stand, though 
it is now rather early to be fully reduced ; per* 
haps best to leave two stalks where one is in- 
tended to grow. The young stalk is very tender 
and easily injured by bruises and skins from rough 
and careless work, and it is much better to aid a 
little sometimes with the hand in thinning, than 
to spoil a good stand by bruises from the hoe. — 
The cut-worm and the louse are charged with ma- 
ny sins which ought to be put down to the ac-^ 
count of careless wording at this critical stage of 
this crop. The distance to be given I have befcnre 
stated, and in the first operation of bunching this 
thing ought to be looked to and the spaces regu- 
lated accordingly. At this second passing over 
the hoes must return a little soft dirt to the foot 
of the stalk, leaving it clean and supported. If 
this work is well done, the weed will grow on, 
without any necessity for further attention for 
some twenty days or three weeks, when the plowGk 
should be used next the cotton, which will tumble 
the soft earth about the root, covering the small 
young grass which may have sprung up since the 
last working, but the plowing should be less close 
and shallower than at the former working. The 
hoes have much to do in the culture of this crop, 
and must be prepared to devote pretty muoh all 
their time to it, constantly passing over and per-i 
footing that which cannot be done with the plows^ 
by thinning out surplus stalks, cleaning away re- 
maining bunches of grass, stirring about the roots 
of the plant, and if need be adding a little earih 
to them. It is difficult in a treatise of tbia sort 
to say how often and in what manner this crop 
shall always be worked, when the character of the 
seasons and the difference in the land must have 
necessarily so much to do in settling this question. 
The general rule must be to keep the earth loose 
and well stirred ; the early workings to be deep 
and close ; and as the crop comes on and the fruit 
begins to appear, let these workings be less dose 
and shallower, keeping the soil soft and clean. It 
is of great iu\portance to work this crop late, and 
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it should not ceaso until the branches lock or the 
cotton begins to open. I do not consider that it 
is neoessary to pile the earth in large quantities 
about the roots of the cotton, but think the ten- 
dency of all the workings should bo to increase 
the quantity. 

The selection of seed is an interest not to be 
disregarded. We have been humbugged a great 
deal by dealers and speculators in this article, yet 
we would greatly err to conclude that no improve- 
ment could be made. We should, however, save 
ourselves from thio sort of imposition, and improve 
OUT own seed, by going into the field and picking 
each year^ from some of the best formed anl best 
bearing stalks, and thus keep up the improve- 
ment. Qreat benefits may often be derived by 
changes of seed in the sama neighborhood, from 
diflferences of soil, ani occasional changes from a 
distant and dififerent climate may be made to great 
advantage. 

The picking of cotton should commence just as 
soon as the hands can be at all profitably employ- 
ed — ^say as soon as forty or fifty pounds to the 
hand can be gathered. It is of great importance, 
not only to the success of the work, but to the 
complexion ani character of the staple, to keep 
well up with this work, so that as far as possible 
it may be saved without exposure to rain. The 
embarrassments to picking when once behind, 
and a storm or heavy rain shall intervene, ming- 
ling it with the leaf and tangling in the burr, are 
just as great as to get behind in the cultivation of 
the crop, when much additional labor will be re- 
quired to accomplish the same object. 

In the early pickings, when the seed are green, 
Bome sunning is indispensably necessary ; but af- 
ter more maturity and dryness, very little will le 
required. This must be determined very much 
by circumstances ; but dew or rain water should 
always be removed, by drying upon the scaffold 
before the cotton is bulked in the house. With 
proper care and attention, great improvement may 
be given to the complexion of the staple by a little 
heating in the bulk, extracting the oil from the 
seed, and imparting a slight cream to the colcr. 
Mie process, however, must be conducted with 
great caution and care, lest the heating proceed 
too far and injury be done. It is easily cheeked 
by stirring and exposure to the air. . It is an ad- 



vantage to all cotton to lie in the bulk before gin- 
ning, an I we doubtless often lose much of this 
ben -fit for want of sufficient house room. In- 
deed, I think it a very comm^-n error in our plan- 
tation arrangements not to build houses for this 
special object. The cotton, wh;n ginned, ought 
to be so dry that the seed will cratk when press- 
ed between the teeth. It is often ginned wetter, 
but just as often the cotton samples blue. A gin 
should be used which will neither cut nor nap the 
cotton, but send out the fibre straight and smooth, 
so that when the samples are drawn, they will 
have the appearance of having been carded. This 
is greatly promoted by the largely increased num- 
ber of biushes now added by the best manufac- 
turers. 

The packing should be in square bales ; and, 
without reference to freight, or any of these mere 
incidental influences, I think the weight of the 
bale should be fixed at about four hundred, or 
fuur hunJred and tw'.n*y-five pounds; to be in 
two breadths of wide kigging, pressed until the 
side seams were well closed, or a little lapped, 
and then secured with six good ropes, the heads 
neatly sewed in, so that when complete and turn- 
ed out of the press, no cotton should be seen ex- 
posed. These packages should be nearly square^ 
for the greater beauty of the bales, but still more 
for the greater convmicnce with which they may 
be handled :nl shipped, saving the necessity for 
tearing the bags and giving a better guarantee 
that they will reach a distant market in good or- 
der. 

The crop is now made and ready for market^ 
and as I have gone through with the labor of 
making, I hope I may be pardcned for manifest* 
ing a little interest as to its disposal, and there- 
fore venture to ofifer a little advice on that sub* 
jeet. Create no liens en this crop, or necessity 
fcr selling. Never spend the mcn.-^y Trhich it is 
to produce until it is sold. You are then free to 
ehoe)se your own market and time of selling; and 
as cotton is a controlling article, it will generally 
regulate the value of all property to be purchased, 
except the redemjytion of an outstanding promise, 

I might have said something about the topping 
of cotton, but all I could have done would have 
been to put it down as a contingent operation, 
and doubtful in its eftccts upon the crop. 1 might 
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also have descanted larj^clj in the enumeration 
an J dcscripticn of insects an 1 diseases peculiar to 
C3ttcD, suggested some remedy, and swelled my 
essay by a flourish in the dark upnn trpies about 
which little is known ; but I have felt that it 
would be most in accordance with my pLin, and 
certainly most with my feelings, to candidly con- 
fess my inability, and include these all under the 
head of Providential contingencies to which the 
crop is liable, an 1 a<jain st which we may war and 
contend, but which will after all prove an over- 
xnatch for the energy, the skill, or wisdom of 
m&n. 



From DeBow^i IIeri«7. 

CoUon Wonn. 

JT3 mSTOrfcT, CHAEAOrEE, VISITATIONS, ETC. 

The following are some remarks on the nature 
of the cotton fly of 1846, boing a sequel to a dis- 
sertation on the usefulness of a knowledge of the 
nitural history of insects, written last winter. I 
sen I you that portion only which treats of the 
cotton fly, as falling more especially within the 
province of your periodical. This manuscript 
would not have sought a place upnn your pages, 
hivi not my attention bet n drawn to it by the ill- 
foun'el appreh n«on5 of many planners concern- 
ing the present existeneo of the cotton worm, an 
evcn^ utterly impossible, for if it makes its ap- 
pearance at all this season, it most certainly will 
not do so until the cotton plant has attained its 
greatest maturity. I see, also, in your Review, a 
Commun:cation claiming to show the means by 
which the army worm may be < fi" ctually eradi- 
cated, in which is displ lyed the greatest ign ''ranee 
as to the general laws that govern the insect 
worli. The writer states that the chrysalis of the 
cotton fly miy be plowed up, an 1 thus destroyed, 
&o. Now, these chrysales u^-ver go in the grown I 
at all, but are invariably attached to s'>m3thing 
above the surfiice. This is a fact that could no' 
have escaped the attcnMve observiT. I ask how 
a chrysalis, invariably formed above ground, pnd 
incapable of bcomo^^inn, is to work its way be- 
neath the soil? As to the insect, on any con-li- 
tion, secreting its'lf in the earth, beneath the bark 
of trees, unler fallen timber, &c., it is altogether 
a mistake, if not an absurdity, snd easier asj^ertod 
than proved. In treating of the cotton fly, in the 
following pages, my aim has been to found my 
assertions upon gen?ral prin'^iples, an1 though the 
practised entomologist may fin! some inaccuracies 
111 the detail, yet 1 insist upon the principles as 
tiniversal an \ incontrovertible. 

Lot us now pass to the consideration of the cot- 
ton fly, premising, however, before entering into 
an examination of this destructive little moth, 



that my remarks are intended less to enlighten 
others, than to elicit information from some one 
who is better able to inform the public mind on 
this interesting subject. As for my.^elf, I must 
confess that my limited observations do not justi« 
fy me in coming to any positive conclusions, nor 
hive they by any means satisfied my curiosity^ 
but my information, such as it is, I give in the 
following pages, with the hope that, however im- 
perfect it may prove in the main, yet, that some 
mite of information may be gleaned from it. It 
is impossible to think for a moment that this Fpe* 
cies of moth has escaped the observation of ento« 
mologi&ts, for the plant upon which it feeds, to 
the absolute exclusion of all others, (being the 
great staple production of many countries,) must 
have brought it into notice at various times and 
at various places. From its univorous nature, (to 
coin a word) it must have been coeval with and 
inseparable from the existence of the cotton plant. 
My principal motive fbr broaching this subject, 
is on account of the frequent remarks made, and 
fears entertained, that the army worm would be- 
come an annual plague. But since I have invest- 
igated their nature, i have come to the conclusion 
that these fears are groundless, and that the cot- 
ton fly can never become naturalized in our cli- 
mate. 

The first eruption, as I am informed by an old 
planter, that this insect made on the cotton fields 
of Louisiana, was about the year 1S20, when ita 
progress was marked with the same utter destruc- 
tion of the cotton crop, as in the subsequent years 
of their appearance. It then disappeared until 
'40, a peri(Ki of twenty years. Tnere is some- 
th'ng singular and unaccountable in the periods of 
this insect, something vastly different from the 
p3riodicities of others which we find with ns, for 
♦^hey appear to be governed by some fixed laws ; 
the most of them arc annual, very few bienniaL 
Now, the grasshopper, house-fly, and musquito 
ni ly be looked for at the return of summer, with 
IS much confidence and certainty as we look for 
the revolutions of the seasons. The cicada sop- 
'-em decern never fails to make his appearance once 
in seventeen years. But who can tell whether the 
cotton fly will appear next year, or fifty years 
hence ? No scourge, whether under the form of 
a devouring insect, or that of a malignant diseasoi 
ver became annual in one particular place.-— 
Look at the locust of Egypt : suppose that yora« 
eious insect to become annual, the prolific valley 
of the Nile, once the granary of Asia and Europe, 
w^uld become a howling desert. Look at the 
plague that devastates, sometimes, Smyrna and 
Constantinople, did the c&use of that distemper 
act with the like intensity at each return of the 
seaa'^n, thoi^e flourishing cities would long since 
have been numbered with Thebea and Memphis. 
Let the cholera jor yellow fever prevail in New- 
Orleans every year, as it has at times, and that 
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great emporium of the South-West would become 
a puny village. Is there not an invisible hand 
that sways the destinies of the world ? a hand that 
stays the devastations of plague, pestilence, and 
famine ! 

The cotton fly belongs to that numerous class 
of insects known to naturalists under the term of 
phalena or moth tribe. It resembles the butterfly 
tribe in many respects, but its chief point of dif- 
ference is that all moths fly at night, and are at- 
tracted by bright lights, and may be seen darting 
through the flame of a candle, duting the sum- 
mer and fall months, to the great annoyance of 
those who desire the benefit of its light. Butter- 
flies fly only during the day. 

The following are its specific characters, with- 
out the technicalities made use of by tho natural- 
ist, so far as they could well be avoided : 

AntennaB, or little horns projecting from the 
head, setaceous or terminiting a point like a bris- 
tle, of a drab color, an I five Unas in length, being 
about half of the length of the body. 

Wings incumbent, deflexa ; under surface of 
thorax or breast, of a dull silvery white, idsensi- 
Wy terminating on the abdomeU and wings in a 
color teniing to a russet ; the uppsr surface of the 
wings and back varying somewhat in different in- 
dividuals, but generally of a changeable golden 
color, with ferruginous zig-zag lines traversing the 
Surface transversely; — posterior mirgin bordered 
trith a narrow strip of p-ile pink color, with small 
denticulations. On the upper surface of the 
wings there are two black spots, one on each, 
about the middle of the base ; legs white, the four 
posterior very long when compared with the front 
ones, which are short and slenler; the tail sim- 
ple. The length of this insect is about nine lines 
from head to tail. Expansion of the wings at the 
lips, about the same measurement. To conclude, 
I will add that the shape of this moth is very 
much like that of an isosceles triangle, with the 
line forming the base inflected inwardly about two 
lines. This peculiar figure is produced by the 
exterior angle of the uppar wings projecting be- 
yond that of the interior angle. 

During the present year, ths time that my ob- 
servations commenced for tho first time, the cot- 
ton fly agiin m ide its appsarance in the latter 
part of August, at first miking but little progre;^ 
but about tlie middle of September their numbers 
increased so prodigiously, that in many instances 
they would eat over a field of several hundred 
acres in four or eight days. 

The number of eggs deposited by the female is 
uncertain ; they are smaller than a mustard seed, 
and always deposited on the unler-surface of the 
leaf durin 5 the night — !n a few days their eggs 
hatch. The worm, at first a minute living point, 
falls immediately to work to devour the leajf j its 
rrowth is rapid, for its labors cease not night nor 
TOj xmU l it arrives at maturity ; it then winds it- 



self up into a leaf by means of a web resembling 
cobweby casts its skin and changes into a chrysalis, 
in which state it remains ten £iys, then it bursts 
the thin walls of the chrysalis, and comes forth a 
porfoct insect. In turn, it begins the work of re- 
production, deposits its eggs, and in the ten more 
days it dies. 

Thus, in evei^ ten days there is an additional 
generation, and they go on increasing ad tnjmi* 
tarn. As soon as the leaves were consumed in a 
field, this great armi/ took up its march ; some in 
search of comfortable quarters, whei*e they might 
repose from their labors ; others on a foraging ez« 
pedition to replenish the means of their subsist- 
ence. The first took shelter in the first leaf thej 
met with, but generally they proceeded as far as 
the fence, a barrier beyond which they never trav- 
eled, where they found a plentiful supply of 
leaves, in which they enveloped themselves. The 
second division extended their march much filr- 
ther, sometimes traveling half a mile from the 
point whence they started, perishing by cart loads 
for want of food ani the many casualties to which 
their journey subjected them, such as carriage 
wheels, heat of the sun, and the rapacity of biros. 

Here, then, it would appear was an end to the 
cotton worm, for a season at least, for those which 
yet remain in chrysalis in the fence corners, will 
change to the fly in ten days. But where are 
now the cotton leaves upon which the pregnant 
female is to deposit her eggs ? There is not one 
left. If they are placed on any other leaf the 
eggs may hatch, but the worm must perish, as we 
have just seen them perishing by myriads while 
wending their way through a various and luxuri- 
ant herbage in search 01 that food intended for 
them by nature. In ten days from the time that 
the worm becomes a chrysalis on the borders of 
the cotton fields, a host of flies are seen issuing 
therefrom : they go forth in search of food for 
their forthcoming progeny ; now it is to be found 
their days are numbered — in ten more if they 
meet with no cotton leaves they themselves must 
die, and thus put an end to the whole race. Bat 
their search is continued, and now when the wea- 
ry insect is ready to finish its term of days, a ten- 
der but sparse foliage crowns the leafless twigs of 
the cotton plant, on them the eggs are deposited : 
they hatch, the worm eats, returns again to its 
chrysalis. The cotton stalk still puts forth new 
leaves, they grow and expanl until the fields agun 
look green ; ten days, ave, forty elapse, yet there 
is not a worm to be round. One would have 
thought that this second crop of leaves would 
scarcely have been sufficient for a single repast for 
them, yet the food they so lately devoured with 
such voraci«u**n?8s is now left untouched. What 
is the matter ? Why don't they eat, their food ia 
spread before them ? Road on, the answer will 
be founi in the sequel. Let us examine the cause. 
In nearly every fourth leaf we find a chrysalis 
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writhing and contorting itself at the touch. Ah I 
here is the explanation of the diffioully. This is 
no ten days' chrysalis, but that in which it is to 
hibernate, possibly for one winter, porchance for 
twenty. Let us take a pocket full of these home, 
and place them beneath tumblers, and wait pa- 
tiently to see what they will produce. If I had 
found a treasure, my delight could not have been 
greater than I experienced at the idea of unravel- 
ing this mystery. But man is prone to disap- 
pointment, as we shall soon see. About the tif- 
teenth of November the insect appeared, but, mi- 
r,ahik diclu I as different from the cotton fly as it 
is possible to suppose one insect could differ from 
another. It belonged altogether to a different 
family, a description of which I give, as follows : 

Antennae filiform; black, six linos in length. 
Palpi four, two extern il and two intermedia'.e — 
the extern il white, twice the length of the other 
two, in shape angular, the an^le projecting exter- 
nally. The two middle are straight, scarcely per- 
ceptible over a strong light j thoy are of a dark 
color. Wings four; hym^nopterou^; incumbent, 
exteniing to and exactly even with the enl of the 
tliil ; shapo of the wings, which are sm ill an 1 ex- 
tremely delicate^ are like that of a fan. Fron' 
legs half the length of the posterior, of a uniform 
orange color; the interm3diate legs very little 
longer thin the anterior; the thighs of a deep 
orange color, the rest of the leg annulited with 
orange an 1 white* The posterioi* legs lon^ in com- 
parison to the others ; thighs of a deep orange 
color, the rest of the leg annulated with black an i 
white, the rings being larger than those of the in- 
termediate. The trunk is of a uniform shining 
black, as would be the upp^r surface of the abdo- 
men also, wore it not for the very narrow white 
ban is which connect the bl:\ck scales togather, 
giving to the abdomsn an annulated appearance ; 
these white lines do not encircle the ablomen, but 
terminate uniformly on the sides. On the un ier 
surface of the ablom2n th38e white rings again 
Qommenoe, which are much larger than those on 
the upper surface, causing the abdomen to look 
almost white. The tail term'nites in a bifurcated 
sheath, inclosing a long blunt sting, prvojecting 
considerably bay on 1 the tail, and forming a very 
promin nt feature in the general figure of the in- 
sect. Tfhis is a small slen lei* Insact, much longer 
than the honey bee, but not so thick. 

. . Now, it is evident from its specific character, as 
well as from its parasitic nature, this insect by- 
longs to that numerous class called ichneumoM, 
of which there are upwards of five hun Ired sps- 
oies. As I am not at present in possession of any 
practical work on Entomology, I cannot determ- 
ine the species of this ichneumon, but to show 
that it differs in some respect from the family to 
which it belongs, I will quote a paragraph from a 
work before me, in which are set forth some pocu- 



liarities belonging to that class of insects as a ge-* 
nus: 

** The whole of this singular genus have been denomi- 
nated parasitical, on account of the very extraordinary 
manner in which they provide for the future support of 
their young. The fly feeds on the honey of flowers, and 
when about to lay her eggs, perforates the body of some 
other insect, or its larvsB with its sting or instrument, at 
the end of the abdomen, and then deposits them. Tho 
eggs in a few days hatch, and the young larvce, wliich 
resemble minute white maggots, nourish themselves with 
the juices of the foster parent, which, however, continue 
to m jve about and feed until near the time of its ohang- 
ing into a chrysalis, when the larvss of the ichneumon 
creep out by perforating the skin in various places, and 
each spinning itself up in a smklX oval silken case, 
charges into a chrysalis, and after a certain period they 
emerge in the State of complete ichneumons." 

It will be seen that there is a peculiarity at' 
tached to this ichneumon not included in the 
above description, that of appropriating the chrys- 
alis as well as the larvae of other insects, to tho 
use of their young. All ichneumons that I ever 
read of spin their own chrysalis, but this is the 
prince of p irasites, for not content with eating the 
substance of his n3ighbor, he seizes also on his 
house. So far as I have read concerning this cu- 
rious family of insects^ this is a nondescript. As 
an example of these insects called ichneumons, I 
m ly mention the ichneumon seductovy or dirt>daub- 
er, well known to everybody as that wasp-like in- 
sect which builds its clay houses on the walls, 
an 1 particularly in the recesses of windows, to the 
groat annoyance of the tidy housewife. 

Thus is answered the question why the "cotton 
fiy did not again eat up the scant foliage which 
subsequently appaared on the stalks. This little 
usurp jr goes forth in search of *' whom it may de- 
vour," anl as soon as he finis a house built and 
Will provision 3(1, he seizes upon it for his posteri-* 
ty, which he does in the following manner : when 
he fin Is a cotton worm he pierces it with the in- 
strum 3nt with which his tail is armed, and depo6-> 
its an eg^ ; the cotton worm soon spins itself up 
into its caie, thsra to await the period of its per- 
fection, which n3ver arrives, for soon the egg of 
tho ichn3umon hatches, anl falls to devouring his 
hilpbss cojip mioni. This work of extermination 
continues until thore is not a vestige of the cotton 
fly left. I vjuture to say, while I am now wri- 
ting, (first of December,) there is not an egg, 
chrysalis, or fiy, in the confines of the Unitid 
States. My speculation? on the nature and habits 
of the cotton fly h ive led me to adopt the follow- 
ing hypothesis : That it is a native of tropscal cli- 
m vtes, an 1 never can pass a single winter beyond 
th3m, con^equ^n^^ly never can become naturalized 
in the United States, or any whare else where the 
cotton plint is not porennial, for nature has made 
no provision by which they can surs-ivo more than 
ten or twelve days, therefore they must .perish 
wherever the cotton plant porishes during a period 
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of five or six m'>n'^^h3. That whorevcr they have 
pr3Viilol in our cotton gnwn_; r3gi'^ns it is when 
th3j h 1V3 b )C )ra 5 v jry n i n ir »m an I c ^n mm ) J 
all th3 cotton in thsir nitiv3 dims, >in 1 th'm go 
in s3iroh of tho'r f >>l in in )r3 n )rrh3rn cliin vtes. 
It is nH to be prosumol thit this hipp n^ of en, 
bub th3 Sim} r^mirk will holi in rv}g4.ri to lh3 
eotton flj as it will to in my othor iniects, that 
owinj to 8om3 unka^wa cau^e thoy b3Coine ex- 
coodin^ly num riai, bat at lon^ an I irrogiiUr in- 
tervih. Tu3 lojujt his alr3aiy bjen noticed as 
an eximpb, anl many mire might b3 citeJ. I, 
liow3V3r, will m^n'ion anith3r ti which I was an 
eye-witn3S3: Ab')ut eighteen yjar? agi thi (jreen^ 
or blorV'Jljf, became so numerous that thouaan Is of 
animils p3rish3i by th3m. as also 8im3 human 
bsin^. Th3 least spot of blool. th3 m>istui* of 
th3 mou*^^h, ey33, or noae, was suflRnent to cauw a 
dcpisit of eg^9. Sick p3r5ons pirticularly those 
whohxlnot propar att:n^ion, suffo:el. Sjveral 
nagro chiilrm who cam3 un ler my notice, fell a 
8acrific3 to thim, an I it w is with diffi rulty that 
miny oth3r3 W3r3 saval. In th3S3 in^tin33sth3 
ily deposited the eg;s within th^ noj^riU, wb3re 
thtsy soon caus3d death by pri lucin » inl imm itir>n 
of tho bri'n. This fly is anaa vl, an I scarcely 
ev3r dep'tsits it^ eg;? on an an'mil, except it b) 
th3 viwtim of a runn*n» sors; but at th3 psrioJ 
alia le 1 to abov3, it app ^arai th it thore w » scircc- 
ly an: mil flesh enough to feed the mig^otsof this 
numirous ho4t. It is but onse wlth.n my recol- 
lection, anl nnth^r b3f>ro n>r sin 33 hivi I h3arl 
of such ravages of th3 groen fly. Why th^y 
ahoull h'iv3 existel in such in r3libl3 nu!nb3rs 
at thd tim3 referrod to is a quastion not to b3 ea- 
sily answjred. 

Thore ar3 thrse ciroumitanscs up^n w'lich I 
foun I my arguments in support of m/ hyp>'h3si3 
of tho cotton fly. First: Nature has mile no 
provision by w'aich it coul I surviv3 th3 wintar 
83ason. Siconl: Tho irr3gular1*y of thsir ap- 
p3irin3e. Thirl: Th3ir progress from south to 
north, an 1 from west to ens*^. 

It may be rem irk 3d on proposition First, tha^ 
all injects incluled with'n ths g^nri^ phftlena, 
hib^rnite in ths s*ats of a chrysalis, th3ref >re it 
is utterly impossibly for th? cotton fly to hibor- 
Bate in that mmn^r, as th3y remvn but t<en days 
in chrysalis. The fly do3s not hib?mitc, for ths 
porio I of their exist 3n33 is bu^ ten or tw dve days. 
it cinnit b3 in th3 state of thseg^, f >r it is a law 
eqa'illy inlixible with regirl to this trib% thi'^^ 
the eg^ must be deposited on the leaf on which 
the Urvw are to fe^l, an I tho rsason is V3ry plain, 
for these larvsD, wh?n firs*; ha*oh3l, are m'nute 
living poinds, of an exie^d'n^ly h^lpbss ni*ur3, 
almost devoid of locomotion, or po.^sessin^ it in 
too smill a degree to enable it to go in search of 
its fool. But lit us 8u:>p^S3 thit th3 eg^ does 
sarvive tho winter, how does it hipp3n that when 
the worm first makes its appoaranoe it is foani on 



th3 very summits of ths cotton instead of the low* 
jr bran .h 3S : p irts th it it would reach the eoonast 
if it prj33eioi from ths ground upwards. 

Th3 phakna mm, or silk worm, is an insect of 
th3 sam) g3na3 as th3 cotton fly, anl whoso habi* 
u lea ard very much the sam 3 as the latter, tropi* 
cal in its nitur3, confin'n^ itself to a pirtienhr 
V3g3table, th3 diffjrent 8p3cies of mulbsrry, and 
b3inj short lived in the chrysalis, rem lining in 
this stat3 but fifteen days. At ihe approaon of 
winter, wh3n the mulberry trees cast their learea 
anl ramiin leafless for many months, these in* 
socts, in our climite, wiuld all perish, were they 
bft to themselves. But art in this respect has 
triumphc 1 over n iturc, for the silk grower at a 
C3r'ain ssason gi^h^rs a parcel of egp ani places 
them in a coll dirk place un^il the mulbsrry tree 
shall again aff )rJ th3m food in the spring, anl ia 
this m inn >r th3y ars p3n>otuated, an 1 this ia thd 
only possible way that they could be preserved 
h3r3; th3y are like som3 ten ler exotic, which 
fl ^urishes as long as the warmth of the hot-house 
a^or Is th3m a cong3nial atmosphere, /but perishes 
if loft to bufl'jt the rigors of wint3r. 

Prop osi tion S 3con 1. Here I conten 1 that when 
an insect is a nit.iv3 of or nituralised in any coun- 
try, th-^y are always govern 3d by 8om3 invariable 
law J which determ^ns their appsarance. The 
grasshopper is annual, com'ng every spring or 
summ3r; tha locust of our climate septcn-deoen- 
nial, appearing onze in seventeen years, but the 
cotton fly has no r3gular p3riods of return, show* 
inj th it whan it reaches our climite it ia by some 
casualty. 

In proposition Third, I maintain that if the eot> 
ton fly sojourn 3d here during the winter or frill* 
ters, that whon it did app3ar at all, it would do so 
simultaneously through th3 whole ootton districti 
in )^: ad of which W3 S3e it progressing regalarlj 
from south to north, an 1 from W38t to east. 

Such are the spaculations that I have entertain* 
ed concerning the cotton worm, from whioh I eoa« 
clule it origin ites in Smth Amoriea, anl reaehsa 
us through M3xico, an 1 n3vrr can bacoma * deai* 
zen of our soil. — Gotham. 



Summahy of Cotton. — Acoordin^^ to the New 
0. 'leans price current, of November 3d, the total 
rece'p's of cotton, at all the ports since Septem- 
ber 1st., 1852, amount to 426,537 bales, against 
803,972 to som3 date last year, making an in- 
crease of 119,535 bales. Total exports to for- 
eign p>H8. 103,707, against 125,3l0, to same 
date last year ; increase this year 38,897 balcs.-^ 
Total exporta to northern ports 71,017, against 
78,761 to 6am3 date last year; decrease this 
year 7J47 bales. Stock on hanl and on ship 
board at all the ports 261,481, against 205.761 
at same date last year ; increase this year 56,670^ 
bales. 
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|^> Our sabscrlbers will ploaM natiee, tliat m 
Urmi ara laTariably cash, the rwwlpt of Uia Joonud is 
the ba«t arldanoa that w* bare roceiTed the dMcr. Any 
ca^sribar haTiag orderftd the Cotton Planter in eompli- 
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Okmltope. 

During the Iat« eeeaion of tlie Agricnlhiral Auodatlotl 
in tbe city of Montgomery, wo were shewn some sped- 
mene of Rope, and the preparod fibre, fTam the coBunon 
gnrden Gkra, by Mr. Saltmarsh, of Cahaba. The eped- 
meo of Hope wna short, perhaps 20 inches in 1mgUi> of 
eren and tmiform appearance, something like the MaDiDa 
Rope, and wo shonld think equally strong. We were bo 
much engnged at the ticie the specimens were handed to 
OS tlutt we did not nscerltun from Mr, SaltniaTBh where, 
or by whom these speoimens were prepared. We shonld 
be pleesed to hear more of this subject, and hope that 
.^r. Saltmarsh will fumiah our readers some more defin- 
le information, or request the geotleman to do so who 
prepared the specimens referred to. The specitoen ttiay 
r seen at the Variety Saloon of Mr. Swan in this ci^. 

We conclude in this number of onr paper the Essay of 
Oo*. l*a. H. Hammond, of South Carolina, on "Uari 
and Marling," prepared at tho instance of the Agt'icnltn- 
ral Society of Jefferson County, Q«. We hopeonrroad- 
:rs have not only read this Essay with eue, bnt stndi- 
>asly, as it embodies clear and distinctive riews of tho 
character and raluo of calcareous maanres, and also by 
for the most eitenuTe practical experience to be found, 
least in the calturo of cotlon. There ore few subject* 
10 full of interest to the planter determined on improting 

lands — after grade^tching and horizontaling m 

tiuit of inorganic or mineral mannrea. Time, labor and 
capital expended within the bounds of aliboral but jodi- 
economy, in the application of lime in some of Ua 
forms to onr lands, under a proper system of culture, 
will continue to pay handsome annual dlridends for a 
whole ganeraUon. It is proper, howeTer, to remark In 
this oonneotion, that mineral mannrea are not to b« tV' 
lied on eiolnslToly, as it is clearly shown, both by asaly-^ 
sis and by practical eiperienca, that they do not tf 
themtelTBs famish all the conditioas necessair to tlw 
full and eompleta doTolapmont of vegetsible perfaotim.— 
It is not, however, by any means a eettlad fact, tbat in 
the use of Inorganic or mineral tnanures^ in eonnwtiM 
with a properly adjusted system of rotation and ehlft of 
orops. that the Cull and complete darelopment of Tsgeta- 
ble perfection may not be attained. It is onr of^siMi 
that it may be , and hence It b that «e hne "'"fainri 
such high o^nlona of the f alue of nail and marling. 
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In this number of the Cotton Planter, we pnhliah tk» 
Pnminm List of this young and flourishing Conn^ B^ 
oiety, The offieen of this Socie^ are entitled to nnoh 
oredlt (br tb^ «ner^ and tadnau^ In making ai 
meats for tlie ooming E^bitlon and Fair. Th 
of the Society or: 

ABSALOM JACESOX, Praidmt. 

BOLLWQ HALL, 1 „. p,„^j,^ 

C. M. JACKSON, ; "* "«**"■ 

R. J. OLBNS, Trmmanr. 

J. H. HALL, Btmfrf. 
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Potatoes. 

. We are pleased to be able, so soon after the important 
enquiries were made in our April number — ** Can Irieb 
Potatoes be raised in this climate ? be saved through the 
•winter and spring ? if so how ?" — to furnish our readers 
two communications in this number answering said in- 
quiries. We are personally acquainted with both the 
gentlemen, and know them to be men of experience, in- 
telligence, and practical in their operations. We hope 
our readers generally will try the experiment. As tri- 
fling as this matter may seem in its individual details, 
in the aggregate it shows an annual expenditure, by the 
planters of the Cotton States, of a sum little short of two 
millions of dollars for seed alone, to say nothing of the 
amount expended for table supplies during the winter 
and spring, up to the middle of April or first of May. — 
That we can grow as fine, rich and wholesome Irish Po- 
tatoes in the South, and as many per acre, as can be 
grown in any part of the world, is a truism proved every 
year, but the mode of saving and preserving them good 
has not been understood. If a convenient and safe mode 
for keeping and preserving the Irish Potatoe through the 
fall and winter in this climate, was generally understood, 
it would add materially, not only t9 the comfort of liv- 
ing, but to the value of our farm operations, in the sav- 
ing of the money now expended for Potatoes in the North 
and Northwest. If there are no natural and insuperable 
barriers to our growing and preserving them for our- 
selTSS, it is our daty as well as interest to use all dili- 
genoe to endeavor to ascertain the proper mode, and to 
hftve Buoh valuable information generally disseminated 
among our people. 

Bean Ootton. 

' We have received from a subscriber of Texas, a sample 
<if the Dean Ootton. The sample may be seen by thos^ 
If ko feel an interest in the subject, at Mr. Swan's. It is 
a beautiful spedmen, fine and silky, and quite as long as 
the Mastodon. It is no doubt a new variety, and will 
contribute materially toward improving the staple of the 
country. We have in our possession, as Secretnry of 
the Agricultural Association of the Planting States, a 
couple of packages of the Dean Cotton seed, sent from 
Texaa to the Association, by Mr. Stewart, of Texas. — 
Having arrived here after the adjournment of the Asso- 
ciation, they will be taken to Columbia, S. C, next No- 
vember, subject to the disposal of the Association among 
its members. As our subscriber does not propose selling 
Mb seed, we append, for the information of our readers, 
ivbat he says of the Dean Cotton in a brief postscript : 

I raised four bales last year, for which I received 12c. 

fer noond at Oalveston. Some of the snme kind sold for 
^1 cents. I h'kve made a fair trial of the yield of the 
Dean Cotton, and find it (the yield) to be as good as the 
Petit Gulf, and the picking to be much better, on ac- 
count of the size of the bole. Two of the Dean boles 
are aqual to three of the Petit Gulf. The greatest ad- 
vantage, however, is in the price of the article, which is 
about 88J per centr more than the other kind. 



Should your Alabama farmers once try the Dean Cot- 
ton, they will never plant any other kind. 

Very respeotfuilj, Ac., 

W. \j.f Sr« 



Camd£n, A/a , Map 9thf 1853. 

Dr. N. B. ClovH — De-jr Sir : As our coun« 
try is finely adripled to raise the best sheep in 
the world, I send you an e.xtract froro the Cam^ 
den Temperance Recorder ^ which gives the result 
of a pensooal e.xamination of the editor of two ooe 
year old lambs I have of the CotswoW breed of 
sheep. My buck, though only one year old, is 
larger than any three common sheep in my 
county ; and the quality I most admire of these 
sheep, is that they are so easily kept fat. They 
are finely formed, of immense body, and great 
weight when cleaned for mutton. The nneat is 
worth double that of the common mutron, from 
its fine flavor. I espect to got in the .Mobile and 
New Orleans market for my full bred Cotswold 
mutton from 25 to $40 each. The wool is fine, 
long, and of great strength— -three or four times 
as much as the common sheep. A gentleman 
from Germany, a few days past, looked at my 
buck, and remarked that he had seen twenty 
thousand in one flock in his country, but that his 
eyes never saw such an animal as mine. I beg 
you, Doctor, if you should pass my way, to call 
and see for yourself. 

Most truly yours, 

JOHN M. BURKE. 

mammoth Sheep. 

We availed ourselves, on Wednesday last, of 
an invitation from Col. John M. Burke, near this 
pliice, to examine a puir of year old iambs, of 
the Cnfswold breed, which he has recently 
brought into this Stale at a very great expi nse, 
and we were much pleased with our observa- 
tions. They w-e.^-o purchased of Col. J. W. 
Ware, the importer, and arrived here about the 
first of January last, after a sea voyage of six 
weeks, which has given them a temporary back* 
s' t. These are the finest sheep we ever saw.— 
The buck was weighed in our pres^ nee by tha 
Rev. Mr. Newman, who happi ned to b • present^ 
and his w( ight was 204 lbs., and the fleece upon 
him would, we think, weigh from 12 to 15 Ibs.^ 
The ewe is equally as large. The wool of the 
aire of thest' pbeep is sixteen inches in length— a 
sample of which is now in the Patent Office at 
VVashington City — and his weight is 420 lbs.— 
The fleece of those we saw is from ten to twehe 
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inches long — a specimen of which may be seen 
at our office. Col. Burke thinlfs his buck will 
teach 850 or 400 lbs. at three y«>ars old. This 
young buck was weighed by Mr. Lindsay in Jan 
Qary iast^ when his weight was 170 pounds--^ 
showing an increase of 34 lbs. when compared 
with his weight a few days since. He was laid 
on his back for our inspection. His body in very 
large, and resembles the beaver, with short legs, 
and a brisket like a beef, and is well proportion- 
ed in every respect. 

The Cotswold sheep are now regarded as the 
finest in the world ; for mutton they have no 
equal. The wool is worth 75 cents per pound, 
from which the Muslin de Laine is manufactured. 
We were shown a strand of yarn made frim this 
wool, and its strength is equal to flax of the snme 
size. These sheep are easily kept, and always 
ready for mutton— our climate being well adapt- 
ed to their growth, as has been ascertained. 

We noticed, from extracts from the American 
Farmer^ Lt/nchburg Virginian, and Nationa/' Intel- 
ligtmcer, that these sheep sell for mutton, (to go 
to New York, Baltimore, and Philadelphia,) at 
from $35 to 930 each. Col. Burke believes that 
by the cross with the common sheep, he can make 
his muttons weigh 150 pounds; this will be a 
great improvement in the common sheep. His 
intention is to supply his friends, next fall, with 
bucks of this description at (20 each ; quite a 
number are already engaged. They will be ex- 
ceedmgly low at that price, and it will be money 
wisely spent which will be returned with inte- 
rest. Every lover of good mutton, anJ those 
who wish their wool improved at least one hun- 
dred per cent , should obtain this cross, which, 
when eiTected, will produce the most valunbh- 
sheep in the United States. We ardently wish 
Col. Burke good luck and abundant success in 
the raising of these sheep. We may have occa- 
sion to speak of them again at some future 
time. 



[for THt AXBItICjk.ll COTTON PLAKTSR.j 

Iriflli Potatoes. 

Dr. Ctoxn)— Dear Sir: Being by nature half an 
Irishman, and having become, from necessity, al- 
most a thoroughbred son of Erin, at least so far as 
a diet of praties and milk can change the nature of 
a native born Carolinian, ! propose, for the benefit 
of your private correspondent, to furnish you my 
mode of rearing and preserving through the win. 
ter, the seme. 

It 18 notorious that the Irish Potntoe Is a great 
lover of moisture, the heaviest crops being uni- 
formly raised in wet seasons. This fact suggests 



ways moist ; and the mode of planting best cal- 
culated to secure thiJ end, is, I conceive, tlie foK 
lowing : Thoroughly pulverize and enrich 3'our 
soil to the depth of 18 or 20 inches, or deeper if 
you please ; trench your ground with a -hoe or 
spade 20 inches apart, each trench being 8 inches 
deep and from 6 to 8 inches wide ; place your 
cutting ^* right side up with care^' in bottom of 
trench, sprinkling or scattering hogs hair or rot- 
ten cotton seed over, barely sufficient to cover 
them, filling up the trench level with surface 
with pine straw. In this state let them remain 
until the sprouts begin to show themselves above 
the straw, when the whole bed, or plot of ground, 
should bs covered 8 or 10 inches deep with 
straw. This method will secure a good yield 
the dry est season, and enable the good housewife 
to gather a mess daily, selecting the best and 
leaving the small ones, without so much as soil- 
ing her hands even. Last of July, or first of 
August, t-^ke up what may have been lefl from 
the daily consumption, or a portion thereof, and 
plant them as above directed, which will yield a 
fine crop by frost, and which by the following 
management you may keep till the following 
spring. Dig them on a dry day ; the same eve- 
ning put them in small banks of 8 or 10 bushels, 
covering with pine straw 6 or 8 inches thick, 
over which place a coat of earth of half the tbiok- 
ness, protecting the whole from rains, and oonse. 
quently freezing, by a good shelter. Last year 
I housed from a piece of ground about 80 feet 
square, six bushels of fine Potatoes, made from 
sprouts that put up from the Potatoes made in the 
spring, and which had been left in our daily col. 
lection for table use. These were neither re- 
planted nor worked the whole season, the straw 
effectually keeping down all grass and weeds, 
and retaining a sufficiency of moisture. For 
three years past I have had a supply both sum- 
mer and winter, besides furnishing some of my 
friends with seed in the spring. 

If I have succeeded io making myself intellt- 
gible to your numerous readers, and putting 
them in a way of making their own supplies, 
without being dependent on a Northern market^ 
f &h ill feel that I am sufficiently remunerated 
for the trouble I have been at io detailing the 
above* 
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plantation Crnnnmi}. 

[rOR TBB XSCRSiriV OOTTOV PLISTCK.] 

Db. N. B. Cr.«UT)— 2>ftfr Sir: Th«t drftining Innd of 
Steetf win do nil good that naaniire of itself will do, no 
one shonid count upoo, but that both are more or lesB 
reqn!.Hite, eoinetim*s one more than other, maj be ta- 
ken for facts admitted. 

The past year I had a very rich piece of ground ditch- 
ed. It bad been deadened in 1847, and not planted, 
only enclosed for pasturage, but two wet for that The 
Ibllowing ditehmg was necessnry: one ditch east and 
west, on north ride 460 yards long. 4 feet wide, 2 to 8 
ft et deep. On the west side was a ditch ; on the east 
aide, for 800 yards, was one needed to turn water from 
aide of a long slope ; one was run through the centre 
touthwnrd near 800 yards, to receive water ft*om hills 
and a guard drain emptying therein mnde by a plow ; 
Iben two others midway between the east and middle 
and west and middle ditches, thus taking near or quite 
1760 feet of ditching to make good all the work, there 
being springs at foot of hill which ha4 to be cut off by 
ditches, and then ditches to empty into main ditch at 
the south. The consequence was I made over 40 bush- 
ilf of com per acre, and had to plant three times ere I 
oould get a rise, to stand, as the land was so light and 
■o dry, that birds picked it up as fast as it rose. This 
year in cotton, and before the rot and rust appeared, 
those 10 acres really bid fair for two bales per acre.— 
The land, where it would have been always in the way, 
or to be put in good condition — ^no manure needed- in 
my north field, which will 'be 70 acres of bale land for 
twenty years, if judiciously cultivated by change of 
6fops. 

Whereas my Baot field now only requires ona ditch 
ftcross east and west 660 yards, protecting 60 acre's, 
with cross ditches to empty«-and shouM be underground 
drains— then manure will make it yield with any land of 
■ame grade. I would remark, there is now on the 60 
aores one ditch due east and west 660 yards, on north 
aide, another aontfa of 440, and one east of 440. The 
proposed one of 660 will cut the field in two, and drain 
the flat, level portion, upon which the water lies. 

Though I hauled out this yenr 118 three y6ke ox loads 
of manure, with seed from 100 bales of cotton, yet I 
giro not all the credit to manure. I deem previous 
crops of pea-vine and com-btalk turned under 4 to 6 
inoheB* with the doop and thorough ditch, to have done 

vnch*- 

Pea-vine not only does good by being turned under 
oven in Mnrob, but protects land, shades It, and thus aids 
in condensing valuable gasses fW>m the atmospbere^a 
natter I have insisted on as being highly advantagious 
te soma ten years^ 

71M9^ ire other aids which we must use, a« capital, 



being ss important in the ftiture prospect of tbo plamta- 
tion as any thing else. 

I have not tried enou^ to advise, only that othor^ 
more able to lof« by the experiment may test, and which 
an agricultural society ahnuld offer a premium for — ^thd 
use of Plaster and of Lime. A friend of mine says hj 
sowing a bushel of Plaster per acre on the pea- vine, that 
the pea is not only improved, like cloTer, but that fha 
succeeding com or cotton shows to the very row the da* 
oided improyement. I know not the cost of Plaster, but 
if an agricultural society would select a careful membert 
furnish the Plaster, and give a premium worth all labor 
if a failure, and require a strict and accurate account, il 
may be tliat great good would result. And perhaps beat 
to try peas sown different quantities per acre, vrith half 
of each row sown with the Plaster, and thus giving us 
accurate data. Thus suppose No. 1, 80 yards wide and 
128 long, bo sowed with 1 peck of peas; No. 2, aaai« 
size, with 2 pecks, and so on through to 10 acres; tims 
upon 74 yards of the whole Plaster be sown 1 bushel per 
acre, or 5 bushels to the half. Then we havo 10 half acra 
lots to show effect of Plaater, and thick and thin aov- 
inga, with 10 other half acre lots only showing effect of 
peas as to shade, fte., and then wfairh pays best. Thhi 
has been rimilarly proposed in some agricultural journal, 
may-be in Southern Cultivator, and perhaps as impor- 
tant a suggestion as could be made. 

Thnn, my friends, if we will make it a point to exam-- 
ine where we can make a good, or the best inTcstment, 
we may learn that increaso of property is not always tha 
best increase of wealth. 

AH this — ^heretofore written— ia only a tithe of what 
might be said on plantation economy, and a further no- 
tice may be given as the spirit mores me. Though I 
cannot promise method, as I keep no notes of what I 
have vrritten, and may occaaionally go o^r tho sano 
ground. I hope my brethren will take the will for tiio 
deed, and belioTO me when I say. if I could I would 
point out to each man what is always bast. Until I as 
so competent, please boar with me and belioTO me tndj 

yours. 

M. W. PHILIPS. 



[POB THI AMSBICAV COTTON nANTSB.] 

Vrecervliiflr 7orest Chnc^vtlk 

Db. Clovd : I promised to fhmish you with a holiat 
digested experiment in regard to the above oapHon. In 
advance of the description of my present, and aa I bo* 
lieve, improved plan for oilocting this object, of anzioua 
prosecution by thought and occasional action f<*r these 
dosen years, you most permit some theorizing, which has 
fnrraed the basis of eneouragement In making this third 
eff'^rt, after two signal and destmotiva dofoats. 

Tho plat of land under ezperimont cootalniag ibirtj 
acres of heavily timbered upland, tho estimate mado of 
the growth and Utter was, that it would coTcr tho entlro 
surface one foot thick if condensed with undeeompoaod 
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T«g«tAble matter, and when reduced by disintegration to 
monM, or loam, would ^ve fonr incfaee. Esperiments 
en the i&rmation of loam have made it to appenr that a 
eentarjr was required for Nature to form one inch on 
nndisturbed for3*»t Innds. If this is a true result, my 
plan of fbrming loam will do in a few yenrs thnt which 
-wilt require Nntore four centuries to effect ; besides the 
adrantnges derived from shading, which would be equal 
to another inch ; and with five inches of vegetable mould, 
no planter will ever leave his pliintation on nccount of 
|>overtj of soil, although it mny require some other ad- 
ditions, such as marl, guano, &e. 

In clearing the plat under experiment, all trees a foot 
and under in diameter were taken down and cut into or- 
dinary rail lengths, the limbs well cut to pieces for the 
eoavenience of adjusting, — grubbing thoroughly done ; 
after wbioh stakes were arranged parallel with and thir- 
ty feet ftrom a aide margin, planting the first stake 86 
feet from an end margin, the next 60 feet f^om 
that, the next 86 feet, then at 60 feet, and thus 
UiTOiigh the row, having a 86 feet space at each end, a1- 
though it ehoald require the timber piles at the end to 
bb shortened or lengthened aeeording to circumstances. 
At 6 foet distance from these stakes, and opposite^ ano- 
ther set were planted, and 60 feet from these com- 
menoed the next row of stakes, observing the distances 
glTsn for the first, not having any regard to the 86 feet 
^>aees, being opposite in each row. This being done, 
straight poles, or logs, were plaoed between and in the 
oonrse of the stakes, in the 60 by 6 feet spaces, between 
wbioh the brush was placed, and on it the remaining 
timber was laid, so as to make a dense heap, and with- 
out any swingletree eatcher projecting, so that the plow 
can be used up to the logs without inconvenience. 

The reasons for this arrangement of the spaces are, 
by leaving the 86 and 60 feet spaces for cultivation, the 
ens-tenth of the land only is oecnpied by the timber. — 
The 60 f let between rows of timber also allow of the 
equal and oonvenient distances of 6, 4 or 3 feet for rows 
ef crop. The 86 feet between timber piles admit pass- 
age, and causes the piles to be so dense as to prevent 
shrubbery, weeds aad grass putting up through it. — 
With this arrangement of distances, nothing has to bo 
earned exceeding 30 foot for adjustment, and there is a 
plaae convenient to put any timber that may fall at any 
time afterwards without injuring the crops, and the an- 
noying operation of burning old logs dispensed with. — 
Bvery thing that has grown on the land, or may in the 
future, can be placed out of the way of cultivation, and 
made profitable when the land needs help. 

It is contended by some that the spot in the field 
where we would place manure to be applied to the crop, 
is the proper place to make compost heaps, that the se- 
cond hauling of vegetable, or other matter, may be 
avoided. These timber piles are in that place, having 
$0 carry no manure exceeding 30 feet, and the vegetable 
matter already there to be acted on by the other ingre- 



dients ; after a proper time remove the nndecomposed 
part of the heap and the compost is ready for scattefinif, 
and the Tegetttble matter is already eollected to make 
more, and so on until the timber Is entirely returned, 
with the annual refuse growth, to the earth fmm which 
it grew : thus nothing will be lost except by washing or 
evaporation. 

Objections are anticipated and I will endeavor to nreot 
them. It will appear to many a troublesome operation 
to dispose of timber in this way, but experience has 
taught me that there is no time lotst by it. The time re* 
quired to adjust the timber is not more than that which 
would be required to bum it, and, having a convenient 
place to put all falling timber and other obstructions 
during future cultivation, without the trouble and loss 
of burning, will pay a heavy rent for the tenth oceupied 
by the timber ; and it is not probable that the piles will 
increase in siie, as the annual deeay will keep pace wilk 
the aceumulation. The first year's planting, with tira 
leaves and other litter on the land, may present a difil* 
oulty, to obviate which mark the rows with a scooter aa4 
follow in the same with a 24 inch new sweep, which will 
deepen and widen the furrows so as to admit of the seed 
being covered with a small plow, avoiding the litter al- 
most entirely ; the first working to be done with a turn 
plow, which will pile the trash in the middle, after which 
draw it to the crop and breok out tlie middle ; a sweep- 
ing will then finish the work. Always work new grouad 
with a sweep after it is broken up, without a coulter be- 
ford it One sweep is equal to a half dozen hoes to out 
weeds and bushes in new ground. 

As I advance with this experiment yon will bo advised 
of the advantages or disadvantages, and particularly the 
latter, as a knowledge of faults is more neceesary than 
that of perfections in view of profitable progress. 

WM. S. PBICB. 



[roa TBS aassicix oorroa WLAMm.] 

Plantatioii Ksoluinism. 

•Dr. CLOun— i>ear Sir: Au article in your May num- 
ber, taken from the Cultivator, and headed **The Furcds 
or the Farm," has so interested me by exposing some of 
the defects in our system of education, and the fallacy 
of depending on Northern ingenuity for our farm imple« 
ments, that I am induced to effer a short article, hoping 
to call the attention of others to the same subject. 

The principles of mechanical philosophy are few, sim- 
ple, unchangeable, demonstrable, and entirely consist- 
ent with each other — but by permutation are capable of 
an immense variety of combination, arrangement and 
modification — adapting them to all our various purposes. 
Hence, after we become familiar with these few plain 
principles, the whole practical utility of the science eon* 
sists in the selection of suoh combinations and arranga- 
ments as are best adapted to the particular want. And- 
should we, instead of exploring the regions of fancy in 
search of principles that have no existence, confine ear 
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efforts to the careful and sober consideration of what we 
have, we will find ample material wherewith to construct 
whattiTer machines or implements we may need, and will 
be infinitely better able to adapt them to our peculiar 
aeoesslties, than persons can possibly be living a thousand 
miles frrm us in a different climate, on different soil, and 
under different institutions. 

The Cultivator's remarks in regard to the .plow, are 
just and forcible, and had he substituted three feet per 
second, in place of four, as the speed of a team in plow- 
ing, would have been nearer correct. The consideration 
of this subject has occupied my leisure moments during 
the past six years, and although I have not retrieved all 
of the 500 per cent loss that the Cultivator exhibits, I 
have reduced the labor of plowing from one- third to one- 
half in my own farm operations. 

In oonsidering these subjects we will not refer to our 
own clumsy implements, but will begin with that world- 
renowned effort of human genius, the Eagle Plow. Let 
us examine it. We are first attracted by its enormous 
iron mould-board, reaching down to the bottom of the 
forrow, and opposite to it, for the purposs of resisting 
the great lateral pressure it has to overcome, we find a 
corresponding land side, or bar of oast iron, giving the 
plow somewhat the appearance of an obtuse wedge, 
which has to be forced along the furrow while lying on 
its edge — whence a considerable portion of the furrow- 
dioe has to be pressed out of its bed side- ways, creating 
a great lateral pressuro against the mould-board, which 
reacts against the land side. This is proved by the ra- 
pidity of its wear, and accounts for a part of the loss of 
power alluded to by the Cultivator. 

Now suppose we construct a plow so that it outs off 
the furrow-sUoe, and then insinuates itself under it in the 
form of an acute wedge flat-wise, and thus raises it en- 
tirely out of its bed, and then by a little curve, or twist, 
guides it to where you wish it to fall. In this operation 
there is no lateral resistance to overcome~>no land side 
is necessary— -and the weight of the furrow-slice sliding 
up the plow tends to keep it to its place, and, so far from 
requiring a heavy oast iron mould-board, a thick piece of 
sheet iron is all-sufficient to give the slice its proper di- 
rection. 

In cultivaUng a stiff bottom, I found it necessary to 
throw it up into high beds, and to do this obtained an 
Eagle Plow, which I worked with two horses, but since 
that time have obtained some plows of the above con- 
struction. I am now able to make more perfect ridges, 
and more of them, with one horse, than I formerly did 
with two, and I find a similar advantage in every other 
department of the plow culture, and 1 doubt not the like 
improvement could be effected in many of our imple- 
ments. 

And now, instead of forcing our youths into the al- 
ready over-done professions, if we could but induce them 
to devote their time and talents to the exploratien of this 
wide and open field of human improvement, and to the 



investigation and development of these piincipl 
beautiful because demonstrable — so useful, because they 
substitute the dormant forces of nature for muscular e»> 
ertion— so elevating, because they lead us to the centen^ 
plation of Nature's laws and their Divine Author. Yes^ 
could we but give this direction to the public mind, how 
soon might our highly favored State take that high pod- 
Uon to which its vast resources, its favorable pAsitioiu 
and its delightful climate, so evidently point. How sooA 
would multiplied facilities fur travel and transportation 
open a market in every neighborhood. How scon would 
our mountain fastnesses unlock {heir rich treasures and 
pour them into the laps of our citizens and into the cof- 
fers of the State. How soon would we be relieved from 
the heavy tribute we are under to foreign commerce, 
skill and industry, and learn to apply our own exuberant 
fuel and wasting water power, in place of pandering to 
foreign despotism. And may we not reasonably hope 
that this elevated and liberal policy, thus excited, would 
extend itself to the political circles, and tend to drive 
demagogues from their selfish absurdities and false is- 
sues, and supply their place with men who can see their 
own aggrandisement in the public good — ^men who would 
uncover the fountains of knowledge, and turn loose its 
healing streams, and invite aU to come and drink freely. 
Then, indeed, might we boast of achieved independence, 
and Alabama would never again be under the humiliating 
necessity of appealing to confederate compacts or consti- 
tutional rights for the salvation of her institutiona, but 
her now contemned alliance would then be wught by her 
less favored sisters, not to vilify and subvert, but to avail 
themselves of the high prestige of her fame. 

H. 
Oak Boxcery, May 28fA, 1863. 



[roB TBI AMKRiOAS ooTTox PLAarxa.J 
The following Table shows how much one team and 
plow will perform in a day in acres and tenths : 



Width ttffur- 
row in xnchct. 


J'-rei 


Width of 


AtT» 


and tenths. 


rows inftti. 


aiidi«»lA4. 


5 


1.0 


2 


4.8 


6 


1.2 


2J 


6.0 


7 


1.4 


8 


7.2 


8 


1.6 


8* 


&4 


9 


1.8 


4 


9.6 


10 


2.0 


^\ 


10.8 


11 


2.2 


6 


12.0 


12 


2.4 


^\ 


18.2 


14 


2.8 


6 


14.4 


16 


8.2 


6J 


15.6 


18 


8.6 


7 


16.8 


20 


4.0 


7i 


18.0 


22 


4.4 


8 


19.2 



The above Tabic Is couBtructed on tho presumption 
tbst the team moves nt the rate of about 3 feet per se- 
cond, or 2 miles per hour for 10 hours per day. Horses 
and mules in good condition will do this, and if you 
would keep them in good condition it is enough for them 

to do. 

H. 
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[rOR TBI AUaiCAX COTTOV PLIKTCB.] 

A TABLE, 

ExMbUing the number of Stands^ or PlaniSy on an Acre of Land, for any distance, apart from 10 inchts 

to 6 feet inclusive. 



|10 in. 



10 in. 


62726 


12 ** 


52272 


16 " 


41817 


18 " 


34848 


20 " 


31868 


2 ft. 


26136 


2A" 


20908 


8 " 


17424 


8i" 


14935 


4 •* 


18068 


4J" 


11616 


6 « 


10454 


6}*' 


9604 


6 " 


8712 



12 in. 

48560 

34848 

29040 

26136 

21780 

17424 

14520 

12446 

10890 

9680 

8712 

7920 

7260 



15 in. 

27878 
23232 



I.' 



20908 

17424 
13939 
11616 
9953 
8712 
7744 
69fi9 
6336 
5808 



18 m. 

19860 

17424 

14520 

11616 

9680 

8297 

7260 

6453 

5808 

5280 

4840 



20 in. 


2 ft. 




15681 




2 J ft. 


13068 


10890 




10454 


8712 


6969 


8712 


7200 


5808 


7467 


6223 


4976 


6584 


5445 


4356 


5808 


4840 


8872 


5227 


4356 


8484 


4762 


8960 


8168 


4866 


3680 


2904 



3 ft. 



4840 
4148 
8630 
8226 
2904 
2640 
2420 



3} ft. 

8565 
8111 
2767 
2489 
2268 
2074 



4 ft. 










4}«. 


2722 




6 ft. 




2420 


2151 




5} ft 


2178 


1936 


1742 




1980 


1760 


1584 


1440 


1865 


1618 


1462 


1820 



6 ft. 
1210 



To use the aboye Table, find the distance of your plants the widest way in the left hand ool* 

umn, then trace the line in which it stands to the right until it intersects the column headed by 

the number that expresses the distance of the narrow way, where you will find the number 

sought — ^thufl : Suppose your corn rows are 5} feet apart, and your plants 20 inches apart in the 

drill, you will have 4,752 plants on an acre, &c. Bat, if in checking your land for hills or cross 

onltore, you lay off your first rows ono-eighth nearer than you wish to have your hills, and then 

let yoor checks cross these rows at angles of 60 and 120 degrees respectively, you will have 12^ 

per cent, more hills on the acre, and still prcserTO the same distance that you would have if 

checked square. The proper angle is readily obtained by taking 8 rods of equal length, lay them 

on the ground, and let one side coincide with the rows already laid off, and then yon can take 

choice of the other two sides to give direction to your checks. I have found the above method 

of laying off of considerable advantage in particular instances, but do not recommend it for 

general adoption. 

H. 

P. S. If your renders or correspondents should imagine that they see any thing paradoxical 

in the above, it can easily be demonstrated to their satisfaction. 



(for TBS AmrRICAS COTTOy PLAMTKB.] 

Long staple Ootton. 

Mb. Geo. W. Thompson — Dear Sir : In ac- 
cordance with the promise I made you at the time 
you gave me of your long staple cotton seed, 
thai I would communicate with you from time to 
time through the medium of ihe American Cotton 
Planter^ in regard to their growth and the pros 
pects of the experiment, I now address you for 
the first time. 

I received the seed you sent me from Fort Jes- 
sup in good order and in proper time. In order 
to secure a good stand, I planted the half bushel 
on one acre of land. I so arranged the acre as 
to have one half on old land (cleared 14 years 
ago) and the other half on third years land. — 
The quality of the land, as you know very well, 
is much such as your Fort Decatur place. 



The land was, in every respect, in the coodi- 
tion that I desired it. The old part lay in fallow* 
last year, and the new produced a crop of rye. — 
I laid off the lund in rows five feet wide ; I then 
run around these with a small turn plow (No. 10, 
Ruggles, Nourse & Mason,) which made a nice, 
compact ridge. I then applied 300 lbs. of guanol 
(the genuine Peruvian.) I adopted a plan in its 
application which several years e.xpericnce has 
convinced me to be the best and most economi- 
cal mode of applying guano to cotton. From 
buckets I scattered it equally and evenly over 
the ridges previously made. The advantages of 
this mode of applying guano are these : first, it 
is schltered on the top and sides of the ridge 
which forms the base or centre of the bed ; se- 
condly, the guano thus applied occupies a larger 
space than when applied^ in the drill, and will 
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consequently supply wllh food a larger number 
of the radicles of the plant. And again, the ad- 
tage of thus applying it, over broadcasting it, is 
found in the economy of not disturbing it (the 
guano) in the subsequent culture. 

Having thus applied the guano, I completed 
the beds by an additional round upon each ridge 
with a No. 0, Ruggles, Nourse & Mason's Eagle 
Plow. On the 18th of x\pril 1 planted the seed, 
after the Chinese mode, by running two drjlU on 
each bed 15 inches apart, where I h id the seed 
dropped, five in a place, 36 inches apnrt in each 
drill, but so arranged as to have the hills in the 
rows to alternate, or stand as though they were 
18 inches apart on a single row. 1 obtained a 
fine stand » and the cotton now promises fully up 
to my expectations. 

You informed me, if I am not mistaken, that 
on sandy table land, in the vicinity of Foit Jes- 
sup, at an altitude of 1200 feet above the level of 
the ocean^ you raised this cotton successfully, 
averaging on a field of some 22 acres, a bale to 
two acres, which you sold in New Orleans at 22 
oents per pound. It occurs to me that our local- 
ity, here in Alabama, at an altitude of but about 
900 feet above the present level of the ooean, and 
within a few niiles of where the gulf once ex- 
tended, will enable us to grow it quite as suc- 
cessfully 5 and my opinion is, that by the appli- 
cation of 800 lbs. qf guano per acre, we may 
produce a bale per acre ; and I further believe 
that, by the use of the Parkhurst Cylinder Gin, 
that we shall be able to /nake it worth 30 cents 
per pound. 

You shall hear from me again about picking 
time, when we shall be able to form some more 
correct idea of the probable yield, and whether 
or not it is likely to deteriorate materially, which 
1 shall be able to determine by comparison with 
the sample sent me. 

C, B. N. 

P. S. I should be pleased to get some of the 
seed and the cuttings also, of the hedge thorn, of 
which you spoke so favorably when I saw you. 
This is a subject of prime importance to cotton 
planters in the rapid declention of our limber. 

June 20thy 1853. 

A nA vein of copper-ore has been discovered 
in Morgan ocmnty, Tennessee. 



Trom Uie So«Ut«n f laatsr. 

Cultivation of Toliacca 

A very important part of making a crop of to- 
bacco, is to have an abundance of good plants in 
good time. Excepting the advent of a hail storm 
about the tims when we intend to make the first 
large cutting, or a freshet when we have a fine 
crop growing in its reach, I know of nothing ao 
vexatious to the planter as a scarcity of plants.^-^ ^ 
Indeed this ought to be more mortifying to him 
than either of the above casualties ; for they are 
unavoidable, while every planter who wiU, can al- 
ways raise plants enough in good time. Some 
years ago a very skillful and energetic planter told 
me that he would dismiss his overseer for a £ul- 
ure in plants as surely as for any other canse, 
and said that no man is excusable for such &il- 
ure. Then I thought his judgment harsh, and un- 
reasonable — but now I agree with him* An ez« 
perienoe oi seven years has conviEoed me thai he 
was right, for in that time I have invariably sno- 
ceeded^ while many around me have frequently 
failed ; and I have bad fine plant beds where no 
one else expected any thing but emphatic fail* 

Land bearing a vii^n growth of small post oak^ 
and sloping gently southward, is pnfenrad. In 
this region such land is generally of thin soil, bnt 
very retentive of moisture, even on the ridges and 
hill tops. The wood for burning should be haoled 
to the place before Christmas, or as soon as possi- 
ble; and the bed slioald bo bomed the first snit^ 
able spell. The commt>n praotiee of burning a 
loxig heap of logs, laid upon skids, is considered a 
safer plan ; the firing ought to be begun very ear- 
ly in the morning, whenever the earth is dry 
enough. It cazmot be too dry — ^but many beds 
are ruined by burning too wet. The first firs 
ought to bum an hour and a half; after that* 
one hour will be enough ii) a place if the fires be 
kept well burning. O-reat oare should be ei^oin- 
ed on all hands to see thai this is done, and that 
all leaves and trash are swept off clean in advance 
of the fires, and that the &:es are not moved too 
far. Attention to these points is necessary to en- 
sure a well burnt patch, ftnd a good burning ii 
essential to success. 

It is good policy to bum just so mneh in one 
place as the force oan complete in one daj. By 
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moiuing the earth will be cool and ready to, be 
broken up. Upon the manner of doing this a 
great deal depends. Beds on the hills, if imper- 
fectly broken, are very apt to fail in dry seasons. 
The operation shonld be performed by the most 
carefal men, nnder the master's or manager's eye, 
(N. B. — The former w the best,) not with the com- 
mon hoe, but with grub hoes, long, strong and 
sharp. The hoe should be driven up to the eye ; 
then by using the helve as a lever the earth is 
easily loosened or broken up, and the hoe with- 
drawn, or ratl^r lifted out, without inverting the 
aoil or exposing the clay. The strokes of these 
bdes should be elose, so that no unbroken inter- 
val may remain. During this process a good ma- 
ny small roots will be removed. The next step 
is to chop the surface closely with hill hoes, the 
bands walking backward ; then rake over. A se- 
oond chopping and raking complete the prepara- 
tion. But in large beds on hill-sides there ought 
to be one or more small drains opened through 
the beds ; and all beds ought to be protected from 
washing rains by good trenches around them. 

Experienoe has taught me that double the usual 
quantity of seed ought to be sown, and I never 
put on 100 yards less than a table»spoonful and a 
half, heaped slightly. Mix the seed thoroughly 
with clean, dry ashes, and sow one-half the mix- 
ture over the bed, and reiiarning on the first track, 
BOW the other half. The bed must then be trod 
closely by the hands, and covered tolerably thick 
with straight, fine brush. I like to lay the brush 
up and down hill — tails up ; and the buts of the 
second course upon the tails of the first. This ar- 
rangement tends to prevent washing, and on 
southern slopss lets in the sunshine better than 
any other. On level beds the brush should be 
laid north and south. 

If the soil be poor, it is well to put on a c<irt 
load of fine manure after breaking up the bed, and 
chop it in with hoes. On all land this will give 
the plants an earlier start. But whether this has 
been done or not, the bed should be top-dressed 
soon after the plants are up well, and half the 
quantity of seed firnt sown ought to be scattered 
over at this time. If the first sowing ^ve plants 
enough, the resowing will do no harm, for the 
first growth will tmother the last. But if by any 
accident the first be destroyed^ the last may be 



forced, by frequent manuring, to the size for 
planting by the middle of June. The beds ought 
to be top^ressed several times a week before any 
plants are drawn, and after every drawing. Fine, 
well-rotted stable manure, mixed with the sweep- 
ings of tobacco-house floors, may be used ; but I 
prefer a compost made in the stables, by littering 
them with tobacco stalks, and sowing a little plas- 
ter on the litter occasionally. This should be 
made in the spring, before any grass seed ripen \ 
and the horses should be fed on corn fodder while 
the stalks are in the stable. When taken out it 
ought to b3 h3ap3i uuicr a shed, ani when want- 
ed for use, a little beating and picking will make 
it very fine. 

When the above process has been faithfully ap* 
plied to my beds, they have not failed, even in 
the most difficult seasons, to yield from 10 to 15 
or 20,000 plants per 100 yards ; and since I have 
adopted it, I have had an abundance of plantS| 
and many to spare every year but one. 

The land for tobacco, if it be an old lot, and 
particularly a clover lot, should be broken up 
close and tolerably deep in autumn. If the sub- 
soil be a cold, wet, or tenacious clay, only the 
surface should be inverted by the plows— -and a 
subsoil plow ought to be run in the furrow of the 
turning plow; but if it be a dry, red clay, a few 
inches may be thrown up by the turning plow 
without injury. In any case, the land ought to 
be replowed about mid-winter, say in Januaryi 
for the better amelioration of the soil, and still 
more for the destruction of the cut-worm. I have 
not often been troubled by this pest, except when 
this plowing has been omitted. The best time to 
apply manure is at this plowing; but if not ap* 
plied then, let it be put on by all means before 
the com crop is planted, and plow it in as fast as 
it is hauled to the ground. A heavy drag ought 
to be run over the land just before it is bedded, 
and the beds thrown up with one-horse plows. — 
When ready to plant, send a steady fellow, with 
a three-foot stick in his hand, walking along the 
beds and testing his stride occasionally by the 
stick. Chop in his foot-prints with hill hoes, 
clap and plant thus in the beds. If the land has 
been prepared as early as indicated, there will be 
season enough in it to plant any time in May, 
without a rain, and the plants will live better than 
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when planted just after a rain ; and if the weather 
continue dry after planting, there will be less dan- 
ger of injury to the tobacco from the fonnation of 
hard lumps around the roots. If proper attention 
has been given to the plant beds, the plants will 
be ready by the middle of May. But if it should 
be necessary to plant in June, or to replant much 
in that month, it is an excellent practice to put a 
good handful of dry wheat chaff upon the plant 
as soon as it is stuck. This covering is better 
than any other I have used, and, so far as I know, 
the credit of discovering it is due to an overseer in 
this neighborhood. The chaff must, never be re- 
moved ; every living plant will grow up through 
it in a few days, and thus all " missing" hills 
will be easily recognized in replanting. 

Instead of "ridging down," or "scraping down," 
it is far better to put a little fresh earth to the 
plants at the first working. Run three-tooth cul- 
tivators twice in the row, and deep as one horse 
can draw them j and then let every hoe hand take 
one bed and work it as in weeding corn. As 
soon as the tobacco gtartSy or as soon as the grass 
begins to spring up, or whenever a crust forms on 
the surface, it will need a second working. I am 
disposed to think that the growth of the crop de- 
pends mainly upon the working ; at any rate I 
have never seen a good crop made that had been 
slighted at this time. It is now that the plants 
Utke a 9et, either running up with slender stalk, 
and narrow, short leaf, or spreading out broad 
and leafy. It ought to be thoroughly stirred now, 
and this will be done best by running broadfoot 
coulters close to the plants, two or four times in 
a row. Follow the coulters with small dagons, 
throwing the earth to the plants. Then with hoes 
dig deep in the step, and finish by putting up 
moderate hills. An old and skillful planter of 
my acquaintance says that /re may be prevented, 
in a great degree, h/ making small hills. He 
says facts led him to this belief, and he showp his 
faith by his works. The explanation is, that a 
large hill absorbs more water and retains it longer 
than a small one. It is probable that very deep 
plowing is a better preventive. It is chiefly upon 
light soils underlaid by tenacious clays that the 
worst fire appears, and deep p!owing is certainly 
the preventive in such lands ; but the two may be 
combined. 



After the second working, one or two alight 
scrapings up will complete the cultivation. 

These remarks, Mr. Editor, about the cnltivtr 
tion of tobacco, are based upon either ezpcrienec 
or observation, and indicate the mode I intend to 
practice in future rather than that I have pur- 
sued. I have either tested in my own crop, or 
seen in others, the value of every part of the pro- 
cess, except the subsoiling. 

As to the proper time of cultivating tobacco 
and housing it, or the best mode of curing and or- 
dering it, I shall say nothing. These are mat- 
ters, in my opinion, which every one must learn 
for himself by actual experiment. General in- 
structions, indeed, may be of some service^ but 
would mislead as often as not. 

Yours, 

A PLANTER. 

Prince Edward f Jan., 1858. 



Blwrfllimrniw. 



(rOR TnB AMER10A79 OOTTOV PLAKTSB.] 

Dr. N. B. Cloud— J5rar Sir: I am in receipt 
of the June number of your truly valuable, inte- 
resting and edifying journal, and in its perusal 
have enjoyed " a feast of reason and a flow of 
soul." The connected history of the proceedings 
of the Slaveholding States Congress, at Montgom- 
ery, in May last, are literally correct, and I re- 
gret that the periodical press generally have 
paid so little attention to a suhject matter of such 
vast, vital, ^nd momentous consequence to our 
dearly beloved sunny South. Perhaps, howev- 
er, that, as the next Convention comes on at Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina, in November next, they 
may in due time advert to the subject, and pow- 
erfully aid us in awakening the dormant ener- 
gies of our highly favored section, »nd assist us 
in laying the foundation upon which to erect the 
superstructure of Southern greatness and inde- 
pendence. 

The slaveholding Slates are situated in the 
most highly favored portion of the United Slates — 
have free egress and ingress, not only from tho 
Gulf of Mexico, but borders many hundred miles 
upon the Atlantic ocean, watered by the noblest 
rivers on the face of the earth, and, as regards 
fertilUy of soil, the North cannot begin to com- 
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pare with us. View (or a moment the alluvial 
lands of the Mississippi and tributaries, the Bra. 
208, Colorado, Trinity and Del Norte ! Our cli- 
mate is of the most salubrious character, and 
mineral springs from Maryland to Mexico thut 
the whole world cunnot beat ; and last, though 
far from being least, view her citizens ! Gallant, 
enterprizing, generous and magnanimous to a 
fault, cast in Nature's fmest mould, and always 
ready *'to do or die." In an agricultural point 
of view we make cotton, the monetary lever of 
the world, (indeed we may not inappropriately 
denominate it the peace-keeper of the world,) 
rice, sugar and tobacco upon which not only is 
the North dependent, but likewise a great por- 
tion of Europe, and it is spreading out into Asia, 
and is being manufactured in the ancient Byzan. 
tium. With all these imm-nsely great and al 
most incalculable advantages, what do we lack 
to be the greatest, freest, happiest and richest 
people on the earth ? One word will almost cov. 
er all the ground — union, concent ration^ ^ombina- 
UoUy with a broadcast diffuaion of agricultural sta- 
tistics and facts. Let the press, mighty and po- 
tent as it is, come to our rescue, of which I am 
confident, and instead of having only 50 or 60 
members of the Association, we can and ought to 
have almost as many thousand. 

If this hasty scrawl will in any manner aid 
in " rolliog on the ball," I may in a subsequent 
number give a letter on the all. important subject 
cotton. 

With sentiments of high regard, I am truly 
thine, 

JOHN A. WHETSTONE, M. D. 

Robinson Springs, Ala,, June&lh. 1:^53. 



[FOR TBB AUVRIOAS COTTON PLAriTXIt.] 

Oreen Sand. 

EuTAW, Ala., June 17tb, 1853. 

Db. N. B. Cloud — Dear Sir: Having seen that the 
Green Sand of the cretaceous formation, which crops out 
in many places here in Alabamn, especially in the region 
of the lower cretaceous formation nlong the Alabama, 
Warrior and Tombigbj rivers, etc., is used in some of 
the Northern States, as for instance in New Jersey, as a 
manaro, I have subjected a specimen of that Sand tiken 
out of a gnlly on the west side of Eataw to a qualitative 
chemical analysis, which gave the following result : 

The specific gravity of the Green Sand is 2.487 ; one 
hundred parts contain 63.05 parts of <iuarzosc and ohlor- 



itic sand, 32.934 parts of finely divided matter, and 4.016 
parts of matter soluble in dilute acid, of u*on, a small 
quantity of silicic acid, lime, magnesia, potash in consid- 
erable quantity, and traces of soda, sulphuric acid and 
chlorine. 

The Green Sand of oar cretaceous formation, which 
extends f^om the southwestern part of Georgia, through 
the southern part of Alabama into Miseissippi, ia Uiere- 
fore a valuable manure for exhausted cotton-fields, espe- 
cially for clay and loamy soils, for instance for prairie 
lund ; for sandy soi^ it contains, perhaps, a little too 
much sand. 

I intended to subject the Green Sand to an aeeoraie 
quantitative analysis, but am prevented from doing so 
at this moment ; I shall nevertheless make such an anal- 
ysis as soon as possible, and communicate to you the 

suit. 

Yours very respectfully, 

L. HARPEK. 



Many of our readers in Alabama will doobileti 
feel much interested in the above communication of 
Prof. Harper. It proves the existence in our State of 
this valuable and permanent fertilizing agent, " Green 
Sand," and in abundant quantities. We are pleased to 
observe thnt Prof. Harper intends extending his research- 
es on this subject and communicating the same for the 
Cotton Planter. — [En. 



From the Soil of the Seutb. 

Remedy ftr Cholera. 

Montgomery, Ala., May 3, 1853. 

Dr. Daniels — Dear Sir: Since the appear- 
ance of (.'holera on my plantation in the fall of 
1851. in the treatment of the disease, I have in 
essentials observed this practice. Whether at- 
tributable wholly or in part to it, or to good for- 
tune, I know not, but the success attending it has 
certainly been remarkable. 

To one bottle blackberry cordial, add one oz. 
of powdered Jamaica ginger, one teaspoonful of 
African cayenne, of which give to an adult one 
wine glass full promptly, and if necessary, re- 
peat ; into each wine glass full of which, when 
taken, add the following articles — four drops 
spirits of camphor, four drops essence of pepper- 
mint, and ten to twelve drops laudanum. 

At the same lime and promptly, clothe the pa- 
tient in flannel ; apply a mustard plaster to the 
stomach ; put him on an arrow-root diet, and 
require him to avoid exercise. In every case of 
thi rty or forty, the discharges were checked, a cop- 
perish taste in the mouth, or slight ptyalism pro- 
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duced, and tendency to depression arrested. The 
costive state of the bowels usually continued from 
three and a half to five days, without pain or dis- 
tension of stomach, when upon occurrence of an 
evacuation, the patient was well. 

No estimate can be made of the number of lives 
lost, after they have been saved, by the appre- 
hension of internal inflammation. Whether pur- 
gatives are necessary or not, in cases where the 
bowels are made torpid by large doses of opium 
or morphine, or inflamed by severe astringents, I 
leave to the profession, as I have never tried them. 
My aim has steadily been to arrest the disease 
with the mildest remedies [ could ; studiously 
and above all things, Avoiding aperients of all 
aorts, whether of physic or diet, which, by re-es- 
tablishing the disease, gives nature a double du- 
ty to perform— that of contending with both the 
disease and the remedy. 

In several cases, both of men and women of un- 
usual stoutness, who at the end of two to three 
days were losing strength from the insufHcient 
support afforded by the arrow root, I mixed with 
the arrow root some grated crackers and boiled 
milk, to which a teaspoon ful or so of pure old 
brandy was added, without injury, but with evi- 
dent advantage. To my most intelligent and fa. 
vorite servant, on the fifth morning of costiveness 
I gave half an hour before breakfast, a few 
mouthfuls of broiled ham, made red with cayen. 
ne, a small well made biscuit or chicken, and 
half a cup of coffee, dram of brandy to sustain 
his stomach ; which treatment acted like a charm, 
causing a copious discharge in forty.five minutes, 
and making him feel, as he said, as pleasantly 
and as well as he ever felt. The arrow.root be- 
ing very digestible and easily absorbed by the 
system, leaving small fecal remains. I had no 
fears of internal inflammation, from its contents; 
but still was very watchful of pain, distension or 
distress, intending to apply the mustard plaster 
as a counteraction ; which fecal, however, I nev- 
er bad occasion to use. 

RECIPE FOR DYSENTERY. 

One wine glass full of blackberry cordial as 
usually prepared in families, with good brandy ; 
feur drops spirits of camphor ; four drops essence 
of peppermint ; twelve to fifteen drops laudanum; 
one tablespoon ful of pure brandy, once, twice or 



three times per day ; this laudinum to be adde4 
or not, as preferred ; but commonly best takea 
just after the discharge, or at any time. 

As in Cliolera, it would doubtless be best td 
wear flannel ; live on arrow root, and he govern* 
ed in severe or chronic dysentery by the advice 
given for the treatment of that disease. I should 
state, that tho'igh I have seen many c-tscsof col- 
lapsv^ in Cholera, I have never had charge of one, 
having preferred prevention to cure, which made 
me very vigilant. 

Respectfully and truly yours, 

H. \V. VICK. 



Vrof. DCTarder's Cleological Report. 

To the Praident and Member 9 of the Cinemnati and LUS$ 

Rock Slate Company, 

Qbntlembn — In pursuance of your instructions, I left 
Cincinnati on the 6th of February, and proceeded with 
all despatch to Arkansas — ^reaching Little Rock on ths 
15th. Here I immediately devoted myself to the inves- 
tigation of the subject matter in hand, and explored thor> 
oughly the rocky formaUona of the country, but espeeialo 
.ly the slate rocks, and those intimately associated there- 
with. Their real consociation was not an easy matter at 
once to unravel, nor was it easy directly to comprehend 
the upheaving forces that have at one period, bo remark- 
ably upturned the strata. Here, however, as well as in 
my further investigations, I gladly embraced the happy 
opportunity that accidentally offered, of enjoying the 
company and assistance of Dr. George Shumard, the em- 
i lent Qeologist of Arkansas, who, indeed has had fine 
opportunities of studying the rocky strata of this young 
State, old in formations, and rich in mineral wealth, 
which, under a judicious survey, sustained by liberal out- 
lay, she may one day haye developed, when indicated by 
Dr. Shumard's reports. 

Advantaobs op Position. — These consist in the in- 
clination of the strata and the position of the river at the 
base of the cUff^the stream has laid bare the rock, and 
left little to strip off— while it is a ready recipient of the 
slack slate, that will form a good shingle beach for a lan- 
ding. The direction of the river is not exactly parallel 
with the plane of strata, hence a succession of these is 
shown, and may be worked The inclination is such that 
an exposeure of one stratum will enable the workmen to 
disengage the layers with very little labor, requiring 
much less blasting, and the consequent loss and frac- 
ture. By disengaging them below, they may be pryed 
up, and will slide down to the foot of the quany. 

Character of the Slatb. — The rock is sufficiently 
indurated to form a durable roof; it is sufficiently pure 
to avoid decomposition by chemical action, and fissile 
enough to be split readily to any desired thiekness. 
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HftTing made these satiBfactotj discoTeries, xny next 
object was to endeavor to asoertain the extent of the for- 
mation containing this valuable mineral, which appears 
to embnce a strip about a mile in width, extending in r 
direction south of west at least to the Wachita river, anc- 
perhaps much further. This forms a portion of the range 
of the Wachita Hills, the southern range of the Ozark 
Monnta'ns In the opposite direction, crossing the river 
at Little Rock, the slate extends for some little distance 
in a direction north of east. 

In all this range, however, there are few portions 
where the slate can be worked to advantage, owing to 
its dip, which carries it under the superincumbent sand 
rooks, except where the excavating forces have removed 
them, as is the case on the Saline and Wachita river, but 
more especially on the Arkansas as at Little Rock, where 
a larger stream has cut through the mountain, and turn- 
ing laid bare an extended cliff of slate, most favourably 
aituated for working, as the strata are nearly parallel to 
the course of the stream, and being inoliaed towards it, 
present the finest field for excavation. Other portions 
back ftom the river, independent of their inland situa- 
tion, with the attendant difficulty and enormous expense 
of transportation, are generally covered with a larger 
proportion of drift which is to be removed, besides hav- 
ing the inconvenience of a very small valley to receive 
the deposit, and they nowhcra present such bold cliffs as 
are found upon the main stream. 

Good slate has been quarried on the Saline river and 
near the Hot Springs on the Wachita, but the difficulties 
of inland transportation will always prevent their coming 
Into competiton with that quarried at Little Rook. 

On the other hand, if we follow the strata across the 
Viver we shall find this vast excavating force has entirely 
removed the rock in question for many miles, nor is it 
known again to appear except in the unfavorable posi- 
tion of dipping under the sand rock, as exhibited beauti- 
fully in the section made by the river cutting through 
the ridge known as Big Rock. On the upper end of this 
•eotton, the slate again appears rising ftrom beneath with 
the same disadvantageous aspect for working, also be- 
coming confused, contorted and convoluted in a low 
ridge with a subordinate anticlinal axis, which forms a 
beautiful section of great geological interest to the stu- 
dent, but very unsatisfactory to the quarryman. 

Having heard many vague representations of the ex- 
tent of thin slate formation upon the Arkansas river, and 
deeming it important to the interest of the Company to 
asoertain whether they were well founded, I considered 
it my duty to continue the exploration in that direction, 
and acoordingly ascended three hundred Qdles to Fort 
Smith, cutting diagonally the whole distance through a 
e<%al basin devoid of indurated rncks, but giving good in- 
dications of coal. Beyond Fort Smith the carboniferous 
limestone appears is nearly horisontal strata. 

Mug very aaxioua te aaoertaiQ the upheaving fttrce 
tbat has distiivbed the strata near Little Bock, I explor- 



ed the region lying to the South and South-west of that 
city, and found indications of slate everywhere to the 
South-west for some distance, till cut through by the 
extensively excavated valley of the Fouche a small 
"Stream, which, however, becomes formidable when filled 
with the back water of the Arkansas river. 

The southern border of that valley is abruptly termi- 
nated by an irruption of beautiful granite, rising into a 
low ridge, with an axis nearly or quite pnrallel to the 
direction of the slate. Here was found ample cause for 
the upheaval, and also for the induration of the rocks 
within a certain distance of the focus of heat subheaval 
which such an irruption of granite undoubtedly formed, 
and to the Geologist, the discovery of this granite pos- 
sesses the deepest interest, afe it dispels all doubts as to 
the probable condition of the slate in question. Here is 
the explanation of the hardened rocks, both aluminoua 
and silicious. 

In conclusion, allow me to congratulate the Goiapanjr 
upon the admirable facilities which are presented by the 
peculiar location of their excellent query of this valuable 
mineral, which we may hope to see devolved at an early 
period, and brought to our doors — a most valuable roof- 
ing material. 

N. B. In order that the Company may fonn soma 
idea of the extent of their vein of Slate, we would i^ 
mark that the depth of the plunge is undoubtedly many 
hundred feet, a greater depth than has ever yet been 
worked, or, indeed, it is practicable to work. We are 
informed that quarries have been opened in Wales to the 
depth of 800 feet below the surface of the earth, whila 
the Pensylvania Slate Company have not yet excavated 
over 125 feet in depth, although they have been suecesa- 
fully operating over 27 years and employed 100 hands ai 
a time in excavating. 

But as a basis of a calculation, the Cincinnati and Lit- 
tle Rock Slate Company can depend upon a solid masi 
of smooth slate of at least 75 feet in thickness obeve the 
bed of the river. Multiply this by the area of the Con* 
pany's vdn, which is about 100,000 square f^et, and wa 
have the immense aggregate of seven million five hundred 
thousand cubic feet of slate, even by quarrying 75 fee^ 
deep* Multiply this by 4, amd it swells the amount at a 
depth of 800 feet to thirty million cubic feet of slate — 
From a cubic foot of rock, allowing one- third for waste, a 
workman can split 60 good smooth slate, of saficieat 
thickness for roofing. This gives us a full aggregate of 
fifteen hundred million slate, or fifteen million square of 
100 feet, of regular size for roofing, and will keep the 
Company fully employed, with all the resources they 
can bring to bear for the whole 50 years of their charter. 

Upon enquiry as to the expense attending excavation, 
we learn that after stripping the surfRce, (which nntt 
neoessarily be first done,) a aiagla hand can quany, v^ 
on an average* about one square per day, of 100 square 
fi9et» at an expense of $1 25. The freight and drayage 
from our wharf will not exceed $1 76 per square. Te- 
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tol cost, delivered ia Cincinnati, $3 00 per sqnare. This 
can be rapidly sold for cash in any quantity, for $6 00 
per square or more, as Pennsylvania Slate now com- 
mands $8 00 per square, with no prospect of a reduc- 
tion in price. Thus it will be seen that one-half of the 
amount from sales will be profit to the Company, and 
from the basis of a large di\i Jend of profits, after the 
quarry shall have been fairly opened. All of which is 

resDectfullj submitted. 

^^ ^ JOHN A. WARDER. 



From the Alabama Planter. 

Bonthem Native Trees and Shrnlis. 

Oentlbmen— This being tlie proper season of 
the year to purchase and transplant evergreens 
and all other shubbery in this vicinity, induces me 
to remark, that having observed the late and an- 
nual collections of " new and foreign plants/' im- 
ported direct from France, "by some honest 
Frenchman, and modestly offered for sale to our 
citizens as the rarest ever discovered hi/ tJt^ Horti- 
cuUural Society of Prance^' illustrated, inmost 
cases, by beautiful and highly colored plates : as 
for instance, Perpetual Raspberries, size of a hen's 
eggs; mammoth Cherries, twelve to the pound; 
Camellias and Roses, with blue and tulip colored 
flowers, &c., &o., and withal selling us our native 
trees and shuhbery, as follows : Tidip Tree, Mag- 
nolia, Spiree, Azalea, Honeysuckle, Andramed^x, 
Laurels, lUicium, Viburnums, Kalmais, <fcc., dec, 
raised in France from seed procured in our imme- 
diate vicinity, and in all cases represented as 
'< beautiful foreign plants," with une belle fleur, 
fxmlier changeont blue el zebra, perfumfort odoro- 
doriferant, I have also noted the fact, that of all 
those " Je neparlepas Anglais,'* who have thus 
vended plants in this city, the original never re- 
turned the second time — " dead men tell no tales," 
and their honest successors invariably deny iden- 
tity or acquaintance with their illustrious prede- 
oessors, although from the general character of the 
plants and the plates that purport to illustrate 
them, they are invariably from the same identical 
work shop. Who, in this city, permit me to ask, 
ever purchased from one of these Greeks, a Co- 
mdia^ a Rose^ or any other plant, or fruit tree, 
that proved true to its description ? The diversi- 
ty and extent of onr native trees, plants and shub- 
bery, for useful and ornamental purposes, superb 
richness and diversity of folia^, their macoiificeBt 



and variegated bloom, are not to be equalled in 
any part of the globe. Yet how seldom do we 
find their beauties appreciated until they make the 
tour of La Belle France. Herewith I attach a 
memorandum of a few of the " French natives," 
which have been successfully cultivated at "Oak- 
land," and universally admired for their beauty 
and " Southern rights attribute," viz : 

Liriodendron, or Tulip Tree — Admired for its 
conical form, saddle shaped leaves and tulip-like 
flowers. 

Magnolia, Macrophylla, Grandiflora and Ever^ 
green Swamp. 

lUicium, or Aniseed Tree — Has very fragrant 
loaves, and the capsules having a very strong smell 
of Aniss when rubbed^ 

VibnmuM-^Snou) Ball TVee) — ^The former 
has pale yellow, and the latter snowy white flow- 
ers, which appear during the winter months. 

Tucca, — The entire species are desirable from 
their palm and oriental character, and as being 
evergreens, blooming freely and magnificently. 

Lauras — Sweet Bay — ^Wood resembles satin ; 
the foliage forms a dense and picturesque mass of 
very fine deep green, inclining to olive, covered 
with berries which are dark purple. Both the 
leaves and berries have a sweet, fragrant odor and 
taste. 

Prunus Carolineanus — ^By some call Laurea 
Mundi and 'W'ild Orange — Magnificent evergreen 
shade trees ; has no superior for omimental hedges. 

Acer Herbatum, or Bearded Maple — Very or- 
namental. 

Azalea, or American Bbneysuckle — ^Very orna- 
mental ; flowers orange, white, and variegated col- 
ors ; very fragrant. 

Calyihansus, or Alspice Tree — Very desirable 
as an under shrub, with chocolate colored bloa- 
soms. The flowers have an agreeable scent^ like 
that of Alspice. 

Chionanthus, or Fringe Tree — ^Well known for 
its immense recemes of white flowers. 

Comus, or Dog Wood — Ornamental, with their 
early and variegated flowers and berries. 

Cratagus, or Evergreen Cbc^gjiir— Neat foli- 
age ; flowers early in spring ; berries beautiful. 

J9^<fmYUjwi*-oak leaved — ^An el^ant plant 
when in leaf, and much valued on aoeount of die 
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great profusion of its elegant fiowerS) wliichare 
monstrous. 

lUeXy or Common Holly — One of the most 
beautiful shrubs or low trees for lawns and small 
groups, on account of its shining green leaves and 
numerous spikes of coral berries. 

•/u/iijperMs—- A beautiful conical bush, group- 
ing and combining well with Cedars and other 
species. 

PhUadelphuSy or Large White Flowered Serin- 
ga — ^Vcry showy and fragrant. 

Spirea Alba — Ornamental and white flowered. 

Kalmia — Varieties are beautiful ; bloom early 
in spring and continue in flower a great part of 
the summer ; flowers variegated and fragrant. 

Westeria ErtUesceiU — A beautiful climber, hav- 
ing large pendulous branches of blue (pea-like) 
flowers. 

Bignonia Radicans — Trumpet Flowers — Flow- 
ers orange and variegated; eminently beautiful. 

Zfoniceraj or Bbneysuckle — Are not surpassed 
in profuse and brilliant scarlet, and yellow trum- 
pet flowers, overtopping all other plants. 

Brythrina, or Coral Tree — Remarkable for its 
• brilliant scarlet flowers. 

Respectfully, 

Wm. De Forest Holly. 

« Oakland;' Feb. 20, 1853. 



au8V or p&Bnfloiraas 

OVTEBVI) BT THS ROBIN8ON SPRINGS AOBICULTVRAL As 
BOCIATfON, AT ITS FaIB TO BB HELD ON THB 2d 8d AND 
4tB DATS or NOVBMBEB, 1858. 

FIELD CROPS. 

Best one acre of Cotton $5 00 

bale Pea-vine Hay, weight 200 lbs., 8 00 

bale native Grass Haj, " " " 8 00 

acre of Upland Corn with sample, 5 00 

" Lowland Corn " «* 6 00 

" Wheat " " 8 60 

half acre of Rice " " 2 00 

acre of Field Peas •< << 2 00 

bale of Cotton, weight 500 lbs., ^ -5 00 

CATTLE. 

Best thorough bred Ball, imported or improTed...$10 00 
2d do. " " " «« ... 7 00 

Best thorough bred Heifer, or Cow, « ... 5 00 
Bd do. " « " " ... 4 00 
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NATIVE AND GRADE CATTLE. 

Best NaUve or Grade Ball $5 00 

** ** " Heifer or Cow 8 00 

HORSES. 

Best Stallion $10 00 

" Brood Ma(« 6 00 

2d" " «• 8 00 
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Best Colt., 8 00 

pairof Match Horses 5 00 

Single Harness Horse 8 00 

Saddle Horse 8 00 

JACKS, JENNETTS AND MULES. 

Jack $8 00 

Jennett 5 00 

Team of five Mules 5 00 

Mule 8 00 

Mule Colt 2 00 



Best 
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SHEEP AND GOATS. 

Best Pair improved or imported Sheep $2 00 

Native or grade Sheep 1 00 

Goats ,...1 00 
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HOGS. 

Best Boar ,, .$8 00 

" Sow , , , 2 00 

" Pair of Pigs , 2 00 

POULTRY. 

Best Pair of fancy Fowls of any variety $2 00 

2d* " *« ** " 1 00 

Ducks 1 00 

Geese 1 00 

Turkeys 1 00 

PeaFowls 1 00 

variety of fancy Pigeons 1 00 

HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. 

Best Bacon Ham, regardless of age $1 00 

Jar of Lard 1 00 

Lot of hard Soap ;...l 00 

Loaf of Wheat Bread 1 00 

" Cora Bread 1 00 

Sponge Cake l 00 

Pound Cake l 00 

Jar of Preserves 1 00 

Jelly 1 00 

Pickles 1 00 

Bottle Cateup 1 00 

Samples of Jams, Cordials and Syrups 2 00 

DAIRY. 

51bs of ftresh Butter $1 00 

** Butter over six months old 1 00 

Cheese 1 00 

Yield of Honey from one swarm with ac- 
count of management and protection a- 
gainst moths, &c.,*lke Honey to be exhib. 
ited with the kind of hive in which it was 
made 8 00 
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DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 

10 yards of Negro Woolen Cloth 2 00 

Pair of Comforts or Blankets 2 00 

*J " " 2 00 

Matrass 2 00 

1 00 

Carpet 8 00 

2 00 

Ply Brush 1 00 

Bed Quilt 2 00 

" 1 00 

Coverlet 1 00 

1 00 

Counterpane 1 00 

1 00 

} doien pair Socks 1 00 

NEEDLE AND FANCY WOBK. 
Sunple Plain Ne«dl« work ^^^^J^M 
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ad BMt Sample Plain NMdl« Work, 1 00 
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** " 1 00 

" " 1 00 

work. 1 00 

" 1 00 

FRUITS. 

Beat ^mple Apples $1 00 

«* •• Peaw 1 00 

<* Peaches, not less than a dozen 1 00 

Oranges 1 00 

Lot of Dried Fruits 2 00 
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MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Dajnn Plough Stock, Plough attached $1 CO 

Scooter " " ** *** 1 00 

Cotton Opener 1 0^; 

Lot of Ploughs, stocks attached 8 00 

Cotton Gin 5 00 

Lot of Panel Doors, Blinds and Sash 8 00 

Wardrobe 2 00 

(dozen Chairs 2 00 

VEGETABLES. 

bushel of Irish Potatoes $2 00 

" Turnips : 1 00 

and greatest yariety of garden Vegetables 8 00 

" 2 00 

Seed 2 00 

1 00 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ploughing $8 00 

One thousand Shingles 7 00 

" " Lumber 8 00 

Bushel of Meal 1 00 

2 galons of Tat 2 00 

2 galons Spirits Turpentine 2 00 

Specimens of Earthen Ware..* 2 00 

FINE ARTS. 
Beat Specimen of Daguerreotype. $2 00 



u 
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Painting 2 

Animal Painting 1 

Fruit •* 1 



00 
00 
00 



LEATHER. 



Best 
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Lot of Leather $8 00 

I dosenp'.ir Negro Shoes. 2 00 

Pair of Boots 2 00 

and moat uaefui Wagpn Harness 2 00 

A committee will be appoinfl to whom will be refer 
red all articles that may be exhibited from which no pre- 
miums nre offere<l, with power to award to such as may 
be endinsQtly wortbj. 

Articles offered for premiums, other than Poultry, 
Cattle, Horses, &c., must have been raised or manufac 
turad in the State. Persons not members of the Ajbsooi* 
ation can compete for premiums by paying one fifth ol 
the value of the premium. All articles must be entered 
on (he Secretary's books the day previous to the com- 
mencement of the Fair. 

Certificites will be requ'rsd with respect to articles 
when the award ia made to the quantity ra^asd. na to 
their amounts with a statement of thepltioe, when rLiiod, 
Itie mode of culture, and the manures used. 

By order of the Executive Committee. 

JOS. H. HALE. Sec'y« 



Ths SOTTTHSBN LADIES' BOOS, pubUnhed iH New 
Orl«*ans. devoted to polite literature, nnd edited hy Mrs. 
L. ViROivfA FftBMOH, at $8 per annum, invanHbly in ad- 
Sn^dkaliMlij tke Book tot SonthMa U&m. 



Coatante off tlilo pruin^r. 

Agricultural Education—Preminm B«ay, p. 108 

Mnrl and Marling, , X97 

Cotton— trcntment nnd cultivation — Premium Es^y 201 
Cotton Worm— liistory, character and vinit*.tiona,... 20S 

EOITOMAE NOTICE8, , '. 209 

Okra Rope 209 

. Marlimd MArlhiir,.* 209 

Robinson Springs Society 209 

Potatoes, 210 

Donn Cotton, .' 210 

Mnrnmoth Sheep ;... 210 

Irish Potatoes — ^how to keep and preserve 211 

Plantation Economy, No. 8,.... « 212 

Preftcrving Forest Growtli for Mrtniire, «. 212 

Plantition Mechanism 218 

Table of Plowing, , 214 

" of Planting , 215 

Long Ktiiple Cotton 215 

Cultivation of Tobacco, ...; 216 
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Letter from Dr. John A. Whetstone, 218 
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Remedy for Cholem, ^ 219. 

Geological Report— the Slate Company, * 220 
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SADDLERY. 

F. A. ROBBINS &, CO., 

CORNER WATER AND 8T. MICHAEL STRaTB. 

nOBILE, ALA,, 

/^?-A DEAIKRS TV ^fc-A 

P^ SADDIiERY, qp^ 

INVITE the attention of MerehanU and Planters to their 
extensive stock, comprising Saddles, Bri'lles and Mar- 
tingales, Harness of every description, Leather of all 
kind». Saddlery Hardware; S'iddlers*. Shoe-Makers' 
Carriage-Makera* Tools, Materials and Trimmings. A!h 
'*o^ a a'lperior nrtide of Patent Stretched and Riveted 
LEATHER BANDS, for Cotton Gin\ MilU. and IHm^ 
chinery, of all kind8 that require Belts. All of whlA 
they oJBTer for anle at Low PriBet, wholesale and retail. 

Mobile, Jnly Ist, 1858at 

« « 

J. A. & S. & VIRGIN, 

niACONy GAm AlVn ItroWTGOniEBT* AI<A«9! 

DBALXRS III 

PIANOS, ^^^ HABFS, ^ 
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YABDETT OF KUSIOAL WEBXaLANSOBtli 

COLD A^^D t[LV£R WATCWEti 

IEWEL.RV. niJLWU ANO V>I«aT£0 WABJBf 

AND FANCY AHT1€LE8. 

N B.«-Watebee, docks, and Jeweliy repaired in die 
best manner. 

AprU 1, 1858.6t 
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Tnm DaBiivV Rivlav. 

Gotton and Hb FroBpects. 

AHEBICAN AND FOBEION PRODUCT ; DEMAND AND 
8UFPLT OF THE WORLD ; INDIA COTTONe AND 
tnUPBTinON; FCTUEE PBOSPECTS, &0. 

No Kgrioultural staple has ever produced so 

great an effect upon the civiliia^on of the world 

as cotton. You cannot oivilite loan nntil jou 

first clothe his na&edneBa. After the knowledge 

«f good and evil, the firat thing done by our early 

parents was to weave fig leaves for aprons, A 

oalced man must necessarily become a savage man. 

Heretofore, in the history of ibe world, there has 

been no cheap and abundant article raised by 

kelpless could be clothed on 

Scnce it is that civilization, 

is. Before tie invention of 

!ry, those people who acquir- 

th of civilization were con- 

irbarian and brutal nTimb€rs, 

for plunder and indulgence. 

», the wealthy and refined 

I have been able to defend 

rb&rian hordes, and civiliza- 

id. The tide Jg^en tum- 

invsaion has ^^Be versed. 

atxi wealthy nations have 

But the difficulty was to 

had conquered them. They 

>nding commerce and its re- 

_ , — .,-_. ^ ID abuadaat aad cheap ar- 



ticle by which to clothe the nakedness of barba- 
rian life. But the invention of machinTy in 
New and Old England, together with the TSst 
production of cotton by slave labor in the Soudi, 
have supplied the deficiency. 

There ia not a battle that ^gland has fought 
in India, Afghanistan, or China, nor that Francs 
has fought in Africa, or that the United Stat«i 
fought on the plains of Mexico, that did not ex- 
tend the consumption of cotton, and in the rendts 
will finally bless the people coaqneTcd. It wiQ, 
in the course of time, introduce tirade and com- 
merce, and with them the arts and Tefintineota of 
life. It is thus that Providence has ever worked 
upon the destinies of man. When the Lord lud ■ 
selected the firstborn of Egypt as viotiina to ilhi»- 
trat« bis power and vindicate his decaves, Hid left 
his bloody sign upon the lintels and ride-jKMlij 
that the destroying an jaJ m inht paea over his Ao- 
sen people, this visita^Hif an awfnl dispeswtioB 
vras but a part of Hia providenoe in working rat 
the redemption of Israel. 

And when, in modem times, Ha ohoosea to 
mark the tracks of civilivation upon the bloody 
fields of conquest, it is but to rouse a barbarian 
people from their stupor and indolenoe, and quick- 
en a worthless and profligate mass with new ea< 
terprise aad life, and fit them for tliat great day 
of universal light and peace which He has prom> 
iscd for mankind in the millemam. It i« by wtr 
yoa ocnqner aa ignorant and barbarian poopl^ 
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and then ly cbiiimerce and trade .witli them you 
introduce the comforts and aftei of civiM^ation. 

In thia point of view, the ctlture of cotton be- 
coitieft deeply interesting to the statesman and phi- 
lanthropist. How far catf it be extended, and 
trhat.can we calculate on as io its production in 
the future ? 

The aggregate pfodiiction for the last ten years 
in the States of this Confederacy, has bec'i 21,- 
370,pO0 bags, and the average per year has been 
2,187,000 bales. We may reasonably infer that 
it has nearly reached its maximum. In 1839 
and '40, the production was 2,117,835 bags; 
while in 1846 and '47, it was only 1,778,051.— 
In 1842 and '43 the production was 2,378,875, 
and in 1844 and '45 it was 8,394,503, which is 
the largest crop ever raised, except the crop of 
1848 and '49, whidh was 2,728,596, whfle the 
crop of 1850 and '51 will be about 2^80,000.— 
Thus it would appear it has been little or no in- 
crease in production in the last ten years, the 
crop of 1^33--'40 being about equal to the last 
crop. The reason for this is obvious. The gen- 
eral idea used to be, that the only limitation to 
the production of ootton was the proper climate 
and soil, and that of course^ then^ there was 
loareely any limit in the United States. But this 
is a great mistake. The great limitation to pro- 
ductum is labor. Whenever cotton rises to 10 
cents, labor becomes too dear to increase produc- 
tion rapidly. When cotton rises, sugar, rice and 
idiiaMCO also bear a good price, and breadstuffs 
riae also, so there can be no rapid transfer of la- 
bor, it being in good demand elsewhere. By ez- 
^sding, as well as we can, all those in the cotton 
SlatoB who are engaged in the culture of rice and 
3Qgar, as well as those in the mountains of Geor- 
gia, Alabama and Soii0 Carolina, who produce 
«ai& only, «nd by adding those in North Caroli- 
na, Tennessee and Arkansa«, who are en^ged 
partially in producing cotton, we estimate the 
daves at 1,200,000. And of these we estimate 
800,000 as workers, which is probably not excess- 
iye, when we consider that the Southwest, the 
ffreat ootton region, is newly settled, and the num- 
•ber of children out of all proportion less than in 
negroes peopled by the natural growth of popula- 
tion. There are about 100,000 white laborers, 
also, engaged in. the production of cotton. This, 



added to the 800,000 skves, would make 900,000" 
actual workers in culture. In the real cotton re- 
gion, perhaps the average number of acres per' 
hand is ten; whereas up in Georgia, Alabaiiia, 
Mississippi, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Ar- 
kansas, the averege is not three acres white and 
black per hand. Besides, in these same regions 
the number of acres in grain per hand will be at 
least seven. The average per hand in ootton may 
then be put down at five acres. This would give 
4,500,000 acres in cotton. Then take the 2,lS7^,- 
000 bags as the average production for the last ten< 
years, which is a fact, and we have the annual 
production per acre at a little under half a bale — 
or a little more than two acres per bale — and to 
the 900,000 workers it would not be quite two 
and a half bags per hand. Aad all praeti^l meii> 
know this is about the production in any giveft 
section embracing fifty miles square. 

To see that the true limitation Bpon the pro- 
duction of ootton is labor, and how di£Eicult it is 
to transfer labor, we have but to estimate the cap- 
ital engaged in cotton. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in his report^ 
made March 4th, 1836, estimated the capital in- 
vested in raising ootton at 9771,000,000. But 
he then estimated the number of acres in cotton 
at 2,000,000, and the annual product at 800 lbs. 
set cotton per acre, which was entirely too large 
an estimate. No doubt he toook the estiihate of 
some fine section in Mississippi, made by sanguine 
young planters as to the production per acre there^ 
and upon that estimated the number of acres 
eessary to produce the crop as known, 
the number of acres too small and the pi 
too large. By the best calculations 
census of 1840, and other sources, we w( 
mate the slaves engaged in producing :— * 



1. Gotten at 1,200,000, wbieh at $600... 

2. Land, 4,500,0000 acres, at $10 

8. Land in grain, 6,800,000 acres, at$l 
4. Land in timber, pastore, &e., 14,000^ 

at $8 

orses, 400,000, at $1 
eep, 4,500,000, at $1 

lO, at $5 

>00. at $2 

and other plantation 



5. Mules 

6. Hogs 

7. Cattl 

8. Plovtf^ 

9. Wagons 




meats, &o. 




Put the amount of oapital vested in the pro- 
duction of cotton at $800,000,000 
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Of course this does not embrace the whole capi- we should eat, or wherewithal we should be cloth^ 



tal of the cotton region^ commercial, manufactur- 
ing, professional, mechanical, and artisan ; but I 
merely mean to calculate the amount aotuallj 
vested in raising the 2,173,000 bags produced an- 
nually for the last ten years, as shown from the 
tables. 

If the 800,000,000 of capital produce on an 
average in ten years of 2,137,000 bales per year, 
it will take 9100)000,000 of capital to produce 
267,125 bags; Thus we will see, that to make 
this a permanent incl-ease in the production of 
cotton per annum, for the next ten years, it will 
require a transfer of capital, or an increase of cap- 
ital, which is the saitte thing, of •100,000,000.— 
One hundred millions of dollars ! This calcula- 
tion is made upon an estimate of cotton at 10 
oentsy and whenever it gets over that, the increase 
in die price of labor is so great, that it would re- 
quire more than the 8100,000,000 to produce the 
267|I25 bags; and when it gets below the 10 
cents, then the inducement is not so great io in- 
orease the production. A transfer in capital of 
•100,000,000 fironi other departments of labor, to 
that of cottoil, cannot be done immediately, with- 
out a shock, or a great rise of those productions 
from which such capital is abstracted. There may 
be an increase in a cotton crop from fine seasons 
and suitable years ; but take the average of ten 
jesrs, and it is the true mode by which to calcu- 
late ihb capacity of the country to produce the ar- 
ticle, tJiere is a great mistake as to die supposed 
eapaoi^ of the country to produce any amount of 
Counting-house clerks, who know nothing of 
untry, make die estimates, and it is taken 
ted, in New and Old England^ that there 
difficulty in producing any amount. But 
n yon come to calculate that it takes at least 
00,000,000 vested capital to produce perma- 
y 267,125 bags, you then see the difficuldes; 
e calcukte again^ that the white popula- 
ese States now exceeds 20,000,000 of 
that in twenty years the white popu- 
wili equal 37,000,000 ; if we allow 
on here, we will see that the time is 
ing, wken a great question in society 
be : How is that population to be fed ! — 
fore, our popuktion has been so sparse that 




ed. But the time is coming when we shall have 
to consider this matter. Whenever this becomes 
the ease, there will be litde room for cotton. — 
Land and labor will be too important in raising 
breadstuifs. The encroachments of the white 
population, and the demand for food to supply 
them, will make a great limitation on the produc* 
tion of cotton. This is another element that has 
never been calculated. The production of cotton 
belongs to a sparce population, and the protracted 
attention of slave labor is essential to produce it 
on an extensive scale. Besides this, die vast in- 
crease of white population, will be pressing down 
upon the slave population. The law of popida^ 
tion is, that where two races come into contact^ 
under one government, and, from density, die 
great interest in society is to support that popula- 
tion, the race which is the stronger will eat out 
the weaker. This arises from the necessity of self- 
preservation. In some instances this has been 
prevented by amalgamation ; but where the races 
are so distinct as the white and black, and wkera 
the unioU is so loathsome, this is impossible. 

th less than fifty years, this struggle for sup- 
port will be sensibly felt in this country. In tut, 
the census of 1840 exhibited symptoms of it.—-* 
From 1810 to 1820, the increase in the slave race 
in the United States, was 80 per cent.; and from 
1820 to 1830^ it was 29} per cent; The last oeA< 
sus, as far as I have been able to g^t any authen- 
tic information, seems to be a little over 22 per 
cent. While the increase of the white population 
of the United States^ since 1840, has been om 
35 per cent&, the increase of the slave popalatioii 
is but litde over 22 per cent It requites but lii- 
de foresight to perceive the conseqnenoes. T9 
say the least, it will press down upon thii^ttoii 
region in the next twentf yvasa^juad fio|^ i^ in- 
creased production. The real ooMon belt is at 
any rate much more narrow than it was fomerlj 
supposed to be. The latitude of 32 1^ may be 
said to be its centre in the Southern States. The 
quantity per acre will diminish as rapidly going 
south of that latitude, as it will going north of it. 
True, this varies again, according to location.*-* 
Altitude and distance from the oceaa varies clif 
mate more than latitude. Our mountains run 



there has literally been no beed taken as io what - northeast and southwest, parallel with the dea^ 
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ooast, and termiuate low down in Georgia and Al- 
abama, so that as yon pnrsne the latitude of 32 i^ 
irefit, you come to high lands in both these States, 
which make it difficult for cotton to mature abun- 
dantly ; and then as you cross Alabama, and come 
to the depressed valley of the Mississippi, this 
parallel we find to be the finest for the heaviest 
production of cotton. 

It is said 270 feet in altitude is equal to one 
degree in latitude. Soon after you pa^s the Mis- 
ttssippi Valley, and rise to the spurs of the Rocky 
Mountains, you get rapidly out of the cotton re- 
gion. The highlands and " Northers'^ in Texas 
limit the cotton region in that State to a lower 
latitude than any other portion of the South. 

There are one thousand millions of inhabitants 
in the world, and of that number not more than 
five hundred millions, or half the population of 
the earth, ever use cotton as an article of cloth- 
ing. The production of cotton throughout the 
world may be estimated at about twelve hundred 
millions of pounds annually, of which the United 
States produce 845,000,000 pounds— -calculating 
the average crop of 2,121,000, and each bag at 
near 400 pounds. The Secretary of the Treasury 
(Doc. 146, 4th vol. Ex. Doc. 135-36) estimates 
the production of other countries as follows, viz : 
India 185,000,000 pounds; rest of Asia 110,- 
000,000 pounds; Brazil 30,000,000; West In- 
ffies 8,000,000 : Egypt 25,000,000 ; rest of Af- 
rioa 84,000,000 ; Mexico and South America, ex- 
clusive of Brazil, 35,000,000, and 13,000,000 
pounds elsewhere. If one half the population of 
the earth (which is doubtful) now use this twelve 
hundred millions of cotton, it would make two 
and a half p'>unds per head. England and the 
United States now consume about thirteen pounds 
per head, and so will all highly civilized and 
oommercial people, while those less so will con- 
flume less. The Turks, for instance, only use 
now about three pounds per head. Suppose, 
then, the thousand millions of people were to con- 
mime only three pounds per head, it would make 
over 7,000,000,000 bags at 400 lbs. as the annu- 
al demand, and allow them two and a half pounds, 
which is now the censumption of only half the 
population of the earth, and it would make a de- 
mand for over six million of bags. This increas- 
ing consumption is going on yearly^ as commerce 



and civilization advance, and the improvements in 
intercourse will increase it in geometrical ratie; 
and as nations become more refined and more op- 
ulent, its consumption, instead of being only two 
or three pounds per head, will reach ten pounds 
in the various forms in which it may be used.— 
How vain and ignorant it is to talk of production 
outrunning consumption ! Such a conclusion im- 
plies that commerce and the arts, with their ne- 
cessary consequences, wealth, comfort, and luxu- 
ry, will be checked in their trhimphant progreee, 
and mankind fall back into barbarism. The same 
cry as to production out-running consumption, 
was made at the increase of the tariff of 1828 and 
in 1822, when we raised 800,000 bags only, and 
regularly afterwards whenever the tariff was to be 
raised, the same assertions were made. As far 
back as 1820, a Frenchman, named Jumel, intro- 
duced the culture of Brazil cotton into Egypt-— 
The Pacha ordered it to be extended on a large 
scale. NUet^ Register^ in October, 1825, raised 
the alarm, and said '' Egypt is onr great and fear- 
ful rival, and has a capacity to supply much more 
than wo have ever produced." So in 1842, the 
Northern papers, and particularly the NatMmal 
Intelligencer y were full of calculations to prove we 
were to be overwhelmed by the production of 
East India cotton. And the same papers could 
be quoted to prove, from figures, that nothing 
could save the South from the ruin of this compe- 
tition, but a tariff for protection j the best terms 
with our kind tatk-mcaUn, We were supposed to 
be in&nts who were to be kept in the nnrseiyy 
and fed on pap by Northern nurses I 

In a Senator's speech in 1842, we find th 
lowing : " While we have heretofore scarce 
ticed the existence of that immense country 
India) which would secure to us a home mar 
where we might be allowed to trade on either 
domestic calculations or our commercial 
tions, all at once we find one of our 
being supplanted in England, and in 
ger of being driven from our home m 
producers." (See 5lr. Smith's speech 
Senate, 1842.) Unless we sink down i 
ity and ignorance, the day is past when 
erable cant is to have any control over us? 
are but true to ourselves, we can comman 
future; so far as our property is concerned. Eng- 
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land is in auch a condition that she must have our 
cotton. She has 1180,000,000 capital vested, 
and 225,000 persons immediately and actually de- 
voted to the manufacture of cotton as laborers, 
and 700,000 more dependent upon these factories, 
and all depending upon the raw material from the 
United States. Great Britain consumes and man- 
ufactures 425,000,000 pounds annually, and the 
value of her cotton manufactures is estimated at 
$200,000,000 a year. Her commercial prosperity 
and credit depend upon this article. In fact, it 
may be said that her great Bank depends upon it, 
and with it her funded debt itself, and with these 
her peace and present civil polity. Withdraw 
cotton from England, and it would produce a con- 
vulsion that would shake all her institutions. — 
Any man can see this from all her movements. — 
She has subjugated all India to extend her com- 
merce and manufactures. She desolated China, 
and spread havoc amongst a peaoeful people by 
the thunder. of her cannon, for the avowed pur- 
pose of forcing them to admit opium and eat it, 
but in reality to penetrate that mighty empire 
with her trade and manufactures. 

By her treaty with China, and her monopoly 
and power over India, she now commands the 
great increasing markets for manufactured cottons 
over the world. These, with her concentrated 
banking power and commercial credit, give her a 
\i advantage over all other people. It is all 
suppose she can ever depend upon India 
\iUm. The length of voyage, freight and in- 
^ce alone, would forbid it. The freight on 
bton from the United States to Europe, will 
dy ever exceed one cent per pound, and the 
;e will not average more than four weeks. — 
\j from Calcutta, Madras, or Bombay, it 
rer average less than a penny per pound, or 
its, and the voyage will average four 
!he whole expenses of cotton from the 
(tates to Liverpool, and sold there, do not 
tree cents per pound } while from India, 
ises are not less than six cents. Their 
i, from inferiority, is about two cents under 
oors in price. Suppose '' fair cotton'^ commands 
in Liverpool 12 cents, ours will, according to the 
above caknlations, yield 9 cents net — while the 
fadia cotton will yield only 4 cents net, and a fall 
in ixniMk of 1 ner cent, would make it mnch less in 




proportion, as the expenses would be.stationary.-— 
As to the superior cheapness of Hindoo labofn 
that appears only on paper. For one well-fed 
slave with us, managed by the intelligence of our 
planters, will do more effectual work than five .on? 
certain Hindoos, with their poor diet, and gtill 
poorer skill — ^independent of the extreme vicissi- 
tudes of their parching climate. ^ 
But there is one thing that will forever prevent 
India from being permanently a great producer of 
cotton for a certain supply. 

The East India Company is the most stupendootf 
monopoly in the civilized world, and all Britiali 
India is held in possession by this company. Ik 
is a fixed principle with them, never to sell a foot 
of land in fee-simple, and they only part with it 
on limited leases, even to the, native population 

m 

themselves. One-half of all that the native pop«^ 
ulation produces is claimed by the East India 
Company as '^ land tax ;" whether it be indigo, 
rice, sugar, cotton or opium. This is felt as the 
heaviest and most grinding exaction, and particu- 
larly as to rice, which is so essential to their sup- 
port. In 1840, it was estimated that 500,000 
persons perished in India from starvation and its 
attendant diseases. Their population is too dense 
to raise cotton, when food is so essential. If 
there fall only eleven inches of rain in any year 
in India, their rice crop falls ofi*, and they have 
inevitably to encounter famine in its most fright-: 
ful excess. There can be no calculation made aa 
to the permanent production of cotton to any in- 
creased extent; where despostism Is so exacting 
and unlimited as is the case with the East India 
Company in regard to India — and where food is 
so scarce, and the vicissitudes of seasons make 
famine so frequent. The protracted and difficult 
culture of cotton requires a free govcmment| 
where those who own labor and capital shall be 
protected in its free enjoyment. Capital is deli* 
cate and sensitive, and will not be invested ex- 
cept where law is fixed, and freedom is a thing 
beyond the control of government. It takes 
8100,000,000 of capital in this country to pro- 
duce annually a little over 200,000 bags of cot- 
ton, and here intelligence and enterprise have 
reached their highest efibrts. In India, with 
their uncertain climate and ill-regulated labor, it 

would TfionirA more thazL that ■■mniit In 
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the same. And in such a country^ and under 
8uch a government; with such uncertain labor, no 
set of man of an j sagacity will invest $100,000,- 
000 of capital in any such enterprise. The im- 
portations of cotton from India into England are 
aow actually falling off. In 1837, England im- 
ported from India fifty-one millions of pounds of 
cotton, and in 1888, only thirty-four millions — 
while she imported the same year, from the Uni- 
ted States, three hundred and nineteen millions. 
In 1844, we raised a little more than 800,000,000 
lbs., and of that, 660,000,000 went to Europe.— 
And there is still a large portion of the popula- 
tion of Europe who do not use cotton, but con- 
sume entirely, hemp, flax and wool. 

The population of China may be put down at 
252,866,000. These together would make 874,- 
646,000. Allow them only two pounds per head, 
and it would amount to 749,092,000 pounds of 
yaw cotton — and this, at 870 pounds per bag, 
which is the East India bale, and it would be 
about 2,002,600 bales. Put the present growth 
and ccmsumption of India and China at 600,000 
bales, and their exports to all Europe 152,175 
balee-*-«nd it would then leave a deficiency of 
^y^,425 bags in those countries, assuming only 
two pounds raw cotton per head. But as civiliza- 
tion and trade expand in those thickly populated 
regions, particularly in China, under the British, 
French, and United States Treaties, formed with- 
in the last few years with that immense Empire, 
we jOAj safely calculate that they will finally con- 
mime at least as much as the Turks now do, which 
is estiipated at jhree nounds per head. This rate 
of ooaaomptioi^ in India a^d China would pro- 
duce a demai^d in those pguntiies alone for one 
hundred and twenly-three n^illion, six hundred 
and thirty-eight thousand pounds, er near 800,000 
bales at 400 pounds-— which is 600,000 more than 
tbe crop of the United States. We will at once 
paroeivis die deep interest that Great Britain has 
^ coptrolling those countries. They are at pres- 
ent the g|reat outlets for increased manufactures 
of cotton, and it is the interest and control she 
has therei wbiob has, for two years, enaUed her 
to purchase cotton at the enhanced prices, and do 
fi good business, while the American manufactur- 
ers may be depressed. 
* " Wberever the British or American trade reach- 



es, there the consumption of cotton will be ex-^ 
tended. The Caucasian, and of it the Oallic and 
Anglo-Saxon races, are the conquering and subju-t 
gating races of the world ; and it may be said, 
that, wherever, the banners of European arms or 
Christian civilization are unfurled, there will 
spring up markets for the rapid consumption of 
cotton. 

By the blessing of Heaven, we are enabled to 
raise the most beneficent product that commeroe 
has ever transported for the comfort of the ho* 
man family, a poduct destined to make a new 
era in the intercourse of nations, and to develop 
new sources of civilization. And to the $lat>ei' 
holding States of the Union, it is the great source 
of their power and their wealth, and the main s^ 
curity for their peculiar institutions. It is that 
which gives us our energy and enterprise under a 
hot climate, and enables us to command the xe* 
spect of foreign powers. The Egyptian laves in 
the Nile, and worships it, as the source of his 
wealth and support. The Hindoo bows with bu- 
perstitious reverence before the Lotus, under an 
idea that Vishnu creatad Bramah firom its unfold- 
ed flower. And let m teach our children to hold 
the cotton plant in one hand, and a sword in the 
other, ever ready to defend it as the souroe of 
commercial power abroad, and through that^ of 
independence at Aome. 

The great difflctdty is among ourselves, 
not over-production, or foreign oompetitionj 
we have to dread, but the denial of equal 
in the Union, that endangers us. It is ihie 
tion of the right to fetter and restrict us absoli 
ly forever within our present bounduies, that^ 
are called upon to resist. The insulting 
tion that the cotton growing States are 
enough to share with the free and pious 
the benefits and rights of the Gonfed< 
outrage and stigma, and if we hear it 
shall cover our children with deep de| 




Abmt Bibd. — ^The Sparta Journal, 
in Sparta, Illinois, says, north of us, the 
Bird has destroyed entire fields. These birdA» 
like the army worm, travel in immense nnmbexs, 
and destroy the wheat as they go. In onr ona 
neighborhood, we notice many »ores, whidi vfffKt^ 
ently would not ^y the fiurmer i(xt reapinit* 
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From th« Farm and Gardea. 

OultlYatiOB and Prepar&tlon of Sumac. 

Palermo, May 30, 1S50. 

Bear Sir : In reply to your letter of yesler- 
day's date, on the subject of the mode of cultiva- 
tion of Sumac in Sicily, I beg to submit the fol- 
lowing ^remarks : 

Sumac is an article of commerce of great im- 
;portanoe to the Sici^nS) as it is also with the 
-A^Bericans. And ii is my opinion that this arti- 
cle, so taluablc for manufacturing purposes, for 
^tanning, &a, can be produced in the U. States in 
sufficient quantity to supply the world, if tho 
mode of its culture be understood and proper at- 
tention paid to it. I have no doubt that it is the 
'-same kind that grows in the United States, which 
there runs to the size of trees. In Sicily they 
plant the roots or small plants from two to three 
feet apart, but always in regular rows, as we do 
Indian oorn ; hills about three i&ti apart, rows 
«beat four, so that the plow or harrow can save 
the hand labor ot the hoe. They hoe it two or 
three iiw^ h^fofe the rains, finish in May, and 
jp^)^ it i^ July and August. The leaves are 
^be ffjdj parts made use of After being separa- 
p&d from the twigs by threshing, (or in this ooun- 
trj both ways — ^by threshing and by treading off 
with oxen or horses,) the leaves are then ground 
to th; state of fineness in which you see it in the 
Staf^, being passed through sieves or 
eloths of sufficient fineness, and put into 
100 and 60 pounds each. 

The proper season for planting the roots or 
j^lants is in November, December and January. — 
fiVlien the season is rainy, the plants take root 
iflbr. The root or stump is cut off from four to 
fslRnches above ground. The scions or sprouts 
four to six out of each root ; and when 
which in this island is in July or 
^y are all cut off at the stump, and laid 
LndfuUs (not spread out much, as the 
the leaves yellow) to dry— ^say for a 
-great care being taken that no rain 
falls on them. Perhaps in this country it may 
answer to plant nearer together than would be ad- 
'visable in America, on account of the greater heat 
of Ae sun here, and thus shade the ground bet- 
ter. 





power ; Tjut water or steam power would be much 
cheaper and better. The perpendicular running ■ 
stones weigh neai-ly 3^,000 pounds; .they run 
double or single around an upright shaft. The 
nether or foundation stone is heavier and one-third 
gi'eater in diameter than the running stones.-— 
The grinding surface of these latter is sh'ghtly 
rough, being occasionally touched with the pick 
or cold chisel. Hard granite stone answers ', hero 
they use a volcanic stone, which i& as hard as 
marble. There follows round the running stones 
a little piece of wood, that keeps the leaves al- 
ways under the stones. When ground fine enough, 
it is sifted or bolted in a large tight room, with & 
door to enter and fill the bags. In Sicily the ar- 
ticle is more or less adulterated with spurions 
stuff, such as other kinds of leaves, and an article 
called hrucca, which resembles the juniper bush 
in New England ; this has no value in itself 

I believe the first year they do not cut off the 
sprouts. In the second and following years a cu- 
rious freak of nature produces a single plant a fogt 
or so distant from the original root ; and thisr lit- 
tle plant it IS which they usually make use of to 
transplant. Now the plow or harrow would pre- 
vent these from growing, as they would bo in the 
track : and this may be the reason why they hoe 
it. Still I think the plow or harrow must be'med 
in our country^ and some way or other contrived 
to save these little pi 'UtH, if wanted. I would Ye- 
commend you to let me engage to be^n "with tixm 
mode of cultivating sumac. Let one or twayeung 
Sicilian farmers be hired to go to Virginia for two 
or three years, who understand the cultivation 
not only of sumac, but also of lemons, omnfes, 
grapes, and olives, as well as other productions of 
Sicily. Their wages in Sicily are from twenty^ 
five to thirty-three cents per day, and find them- 
selves J it should perhaps be half a dollar a day in 
the United States. Their passage to the United 
States would be about $25, or a little over-; or ' 
perhaps our Government would deem itof impnr- • 
tance enough to give them a passage either it! a . 
merchant or a United States vessel. They should 
take with them all kinds of Sicilian wheat and 
other grains, and sumac plants. I can always ob- 
tain iff the proper season — say December and Jan- 
uary — ^20,000 if required; cost," a irifle-'^Tf 't|ie 
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dnoed — say into Florida — ^they would stand the 
eold much better than those already introduced 
from Cuba, which are not of a hardy kind. I 
oaa obtain all that may be wanted for an intro- 
duction, and Sicilians to cultivate the trees. The 
exports of sumac to the United States last year 
were 65,000 bags. Lemons and oranges, 350,000 
l>oxe8 from Sicily ; more* than three-fourths from 
ihis port. Such is the trade in these articles 
ftlone, besides large quantities of other produc- 
tions. If I can serve you or my country in any 
way beneficially, it will give me great pleasure 
to do so. 

The soil of Sicily generally is a limestone 
ibrmation — a reddish soil, which I think corres- 
ponds with the land in Maryland, Virginia, North 
and South Carolina, and the States west of those 
Bamed. In Sicily, sumac is cultivated in the val- 
leys or level grounds, or on the sides of the 
mountains ; it requires no rain for two months be- 
fore harvesting it. The soil of Sicily is so fertile 
that I do not think they manure the ground at all 
Ibr sumac. 

We suppose that the reason of the superiority 
rf Sicilian sumac over that of other countries, lies 
in the mode of cultivating it. All the leaves are 
tlie productions of the young sprouts, that spring 
wp from the stomp every year. Being so young, 
the leaves are full of life when cut, and have not 
decayed, like those of old trees. This, with a dry 
•limate in the latter part of the season, and the 
•oil suiting the plant, gives it the reputation it has 
931 over Europe and America. 

I am, dear sir; your obedient servant, 

John M. Mayton. 

W. I>. PoBSBB, Esq., V. S. N., Washington. 

Wx have often heard ladies express a desire to 
know by what process the fine gloss observable on 
new Unen^ shirt bosoms, ete., is produced and in 
order to gratify them, we subjoin the following 
recipe for making G-um Arabic starch : Take two 
oonoes of fine white Gum Arabic powder, put it 
into a pitcher, and on it a pint or more boiling 
water, (according to the degree of stifihess you 
denre,) and then having covered it, let it set all 
Bight In the morning pour it oarefuUy from the 
dngB into a dean bottle ; cork it for use. A table 
fpoonfnl of gum water, stirred into a pint oi 
aUreh lihat has been made in the nsual manner, 



will give to lawns (either white or printed) a look 
of newness, when nothing else can restwe ihem 
after washing. It is als6 good (much diluted) for 
white muslin and bobinet. 



From the Patoat Offloe Bepori for ISIS. 

The HUneral Blajuire Theory. 

Analytical Labobatobt, Tale Collsok, 

New Hewm, Cotmeetieut, Oct, 24, 1851. 

Editors Cultivator. — ^The subject which I 
have placed at the head of this letter is not one 
which can be fully discussed in a single page of 
your journal ; and yet it is one of so much im- 
portance, that I desire to make a few explanations 
and statements regarding the shape which it has 
now assumed among scientific men. When I 
mention the *' mineral manure theory," I speak 
of that view of manures which ascribes all, or 
nearly all, of their efficacy to their mineral con- 
stituents. The principal supporter, and, indeed, 
the originator, of the theory, is Professor Liebig. 
This distinguished chemist, distinguished no less 
by his clear and lucid style than by his high 
scientific reputation, was for a time devoted to the 
" ammonia theory," excluding those mineral ma- 
nures to which he attaches so much importance. 
A few years since, however, he saw cause to change 
his ground, and has since held that, if we fiimish 
manures in abundance, plants will, without doubt, 
always obtain their ammonia, or rather nit 
from the atmosphere of the soil. 

In persuance of this idea, he went so 
compound, after a earful study of ash analyses, 
specific mineral manures for wheat, lye, oat% 
turnips, &c., which were to take effect upon atf 
soils in a proper physical condition. The fajpa 
of these specific manures, which were patentlRn 
England, was, as many of your readers 
are aware, very decisive. I had si 
subject rather at rest, but find that,' 
edition of Professor Liebig's '' Letters! 
istry," published so late as the commei 
the present year, he reiterates his form( 
this subject in a most decisive manner, and proph- 
esies that our future agriculture will depend upon 
them, however much we may distrust and diabe* 
lieve them now^ I have also had oooasioii to 
observe quite recently that some gentlemen of 
hiffh standing amonff our soientifiomen foUon 
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liebig in this as well as in other theories. For 
these reasons I have thought it best to express 
mj own opinions on this contested point, in order 
that oar farmers may be aware that all chemists 
do not hold to views which militate almost direct- 
ly agaizxst the ordinary results of practice. 

My belief was that, when Professor Liebig 
advoeated the ** ammonia theory/^ he was nearer 
right than he is now, when he only admits the ne- 
cessity of mineral manure ; not that he was right 
then, but that better results would, in most cases, 
be obtained by the former in the use of ammo- 
niaoal or nitrogenous manures alone than by the 
use of mineral manures alone. We find land in 
all parts of the country where strictly mineral 
applications, such as lime, plaster, marl, &c., fail 
to produce any marked effect; but if upon any 
of our fields we apply guano, or sulphate, or car- 
bonate of ammonia, the character of the vegetation 
is at once changed, its luxuriance and vigor 
inorease, and in a great majority of cases the 
product is augmented. Every farmer who 
has observed matters intelligently knows that the 
above statements are correct; indeed, they have 
been so far applied in practice, that the quantity 
of ammonia which any manure contains is taken 
as the highest standard of its value. A guano, for 
instanoe, with the usual per centage of ammonia, 
will bring twice as much as one which contains 
little ammonia, even though this deficiency is 
Jp^placed by the most valuable possible mineral 
^laonstituents. I must not be understood to say 
that mineral manures are not valuable; on the 
contrary, I have the highest opinion of them, 
and recommend their application in almost all 
cases where my advice is asked. The mineral 
constituents of the plant are no less indispensible, 
than its organic part, and if one or two of them 
^KmS0^^0^ absent from the soil, the plant will not flourish. 
^ ^fP^ ^^^ many instances of these special deficien- 
^B^^^Bj^ which special mineral manures alone will 
l^ply, and there are certain mineral substances 
which have been found specially valuable. The 
most valuable of all these is phosphoric acid. 
Now, the phosphates — ^that is, the compounds of 
this acid — are not more necessary to the plant 
than are the aikalies^ but the supply is far more 
apt to be scanty , and this — ^not its intrinsic im- 
portMMe to the plant — ^is the cause of its higher 



value to the farmer. The principle applies when 
we say that nitrogenous manures, of which ammo- 
nia is the most common form, are more valuable 
than others known in agriculture. Th^ are 
volatile, easily decomposable, and very soluble ; 
for all of these reasons, they are extremely apt to 
disappear most rapidly. These manures, then, 
are worth more to the farmer than any others, 
because they are most likely to be needed, and be- 
cause their scarcity renders it somewhat difficult to 
obtain a good supply. 

I make these statements fearlessly and confident- 
ly, although against so high an authority as Idebeg. 
I should not presume to differ from him on mere 
theoretical grounds, but feel that I am here sus- 
tained by almost uniform practical results. It 
must be acknowledged that we have occasional 
instances reported of plants grown upon soUs 
nearly or quite destitute of vegetable matter; but 
in most of these that have fallen under my obser- 
vation, the fact of the mUire absence of vegetablCi 
and particularly of nitrogenous matter, has not 
been sufficiently established. The information 
that they give is neither entirely definite, nor 
well enough made out, by continuous and careful 
experiments, to be set off against an array of 
facts 'brought forward in favor of the opposite 
view. Single experiments, for a single year, must 
always be looked upon with distrust until amply 
verified ; and it is by mainly trusting to such, so 
far as we are informed, that the exclusive mineral 
theory has been built up. The laboratory alone 
is pretty sure to go wrong when it attempts to 
prescribe rules df practice. The chemist must 
go into the field and study actual experience if 
he would serve the farmer effectually. It has 
been my intention to experiment somewhat largely 
upon this particular subject ; but in tha last 
number of the Journal of the Boyal Agricultural 
Society of England is a paper of Messrs. Lawes 
and Gilbert, that almost precludes the necessity 
of doing anything more. These gentlemen have 
been experimenting on a large scale for the last 
ten years, and their results are clearly and admir- 
ably set forth. They took a field at the olose of 
a four years' rotation^ when the manures added at 
at the commencement of the course were ezhaua* 
ted. On this ground they have cultivated wheat 
for ten years under various conditionsr One plo^ 
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remained unmanured, and the produce of this 
served as a standard and a starting point for com- 
parison during the whole period. Thus, if its 
jrield in 1845 was seventeen bushels per acre, the 
improvement over this in an adjoining plot, other- 
wise the same, was set down to the advantage of 
whatever manure had been employed. Such a 
system of cropping, continued for so long a time, 
obviously affords results that are worthy of much 
jconfidence. The first year's comparative praxstice 
was made with various approved mineral manures 
alene. It was found that, even by the addition 
of large quantities of these, the increase of pro- 
duct over the unmanured plot was but trifling. 
In the next year the same character of mineral 
manures were employed, but with the addition in 
several cases of ammoniacal or nitrogenous 
substances. In all of these the effect was quite 
marked, the yield increasing to ten, twelve, and 
fourteen bushels, above the unmanured plot. 
7his, in short, was the character of all the results ; 
sometime ammoniacal manures alone were added, 
and then the increase was several tunes more than 
by mineral manures alone. One experiment was 
Tery striking : four hundred weight per acre of 
Liebig's special mineral manure, for wheat, was 
applied to a plot, and produced an increase of but 
about two or. three bushels upon this same plot in 
the next year. A purely ammoniacal manure 
gave an increase of ten or twelve bushels. To 
make the experiment still more conclusive, no 
manure was added to this plot for the next crop, 
and the yield then fell again almost to {lie 
original standard. 

These trials seem to me perfectly conclusive in 
this matter, so far as wheat is concerned ; they 
prove that ammonioal manures increase its growth 
far more than mineral mai^ures, whore both are 
already present in moderate supply, and that the 
ftddiUon of any amount of the latter will do little 
good unless the former be also present. These 
yiews are still further sustained by a very able 
pa^r in one of the late French scientific journals. 
The experiments in this case were made upon 
oats, and were between forty and fifty in number. 
They Gommenoed by growing them out ii) sand, 
first derived of every thing soluble by aoid, and 
""hen burned to draw off all vegetable matter. In 

ii^ as might have been expected^ no perfect plants 



were produced. One mineral substance after 
another was added, until at last it was found that, 
with a certain series of them, the plant flourished 
better than with any oUiers. It, however, was stili 
far from luxuriant, or from yielding a fair amount 
of grain. It was not until some manures con- 
taining nitrogen had also been added that entirely 
heathly, fertile, and strong plants were obtained^ 
These experiments appear to have been very 
carefully conducted, and furnish important confir* 
mation to those of Messrs. Lawes and Gilberts 

There are other questions involved in thesd 
experiments, which for want of space cannot be 
discussed here. The main point is, I think, fully 
established. The farmer may supply special 
deficiencies by special mineral manures, and 
should aim to keep up the supply of mineral 8ub» 
stances in the soil ', but he cannot render it fertilei 
and continue it so, with them alone ; he mus( 
also supply nitrogen in some form, and will find 
it in a great majority of cases the most important 
and eflicacious of all fertilisers. In despite of 
tJieoretical views to the contrary, he will find that) 
in practice, he can best afford to give a high price 
for those manures — ^that, especially, rich in am* 
moQia or some other compound of nitrogen. 

Yours, very, truly, 

John P. Norton^ 

Albany Cultivator^ . 



From tho Sontbern CultiTator 

Planting and Ooltivating Ootton., 

Messrs Editors : A friend called on me t« 
give him my plan, or mocle of n\akiog cotton, and 
I now do so, without giving my address, as hs 
will understand from whence this article comet 
when he reads it. 

I propose to be short. In the first plaee, I re-« 
commend you to imike all the manure yon 
bly can, by building stock lots and hauling 
them, from the forest, cornfield, and thrasbe: 
the litter you can, and spread it entirely o 
them — on which, never fail to pen your stock eve- 
ry night. In this way you can make as much ma- 
nure of the first quality, as you can haid out. Aa 
early in January as you can, commence hauling 
your manure, and deposit it in piles, diick enough 
so as to be certain to have et>er^ tow mantutf^ 
alike. As soon as you get as n|ucb on oi|e MA 
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as you want, e<»iimence laying off your cotton row physician studiee medicine. After reading all the 



with a scooter plow, and pat your manure in the 
furrow about three inohee deep, on which throw 
your beds with a one horse turning plow, or com- 
mon shovel and mold-board ; the latter I prefer, es- 
peoially in land that was in cotton the previous 
year, as you can plow np the cotton stalks more 
easily with them than any other plow I have tried. 
This diould be done in January- or February, so 
as to give your beds time to settle before planting, 
which will prevent the tearing down of your beds 
in opening, and covering your cotton, besides oth- 
er advantages unnecessary to mention here; The 
10th of April commence opening your beds, with 
an opener made of a block of wood, twenty inches 
long, triangular, with a small, short scooter plow 
in front, with beam and handle ; never open your 
beds deeper than two inches. I should have men- 
tioned that a side harrow should precede the open- 
er, to clean the bed of trash and clods. 

Boll your seed in ashes, lime or plaster, and 
strow them very regular, at the rate of half a bush- 
el per acre, and cover them shallow with a block 
or eoverer made of a piece of wood, twenty- 
four by sixteen inches, hollowed out in front one 
inch, with beam and handles. 

As soon as there is enough cotton up for a stand, 
commence running around it with the '< Mississip- 
pi Scraper,^^ which will leave the bed in the shape 
of the roof of a house, with the cotton standing on 
the ridge, (as it were) about one inch wide, ready 
for the hoe, which follows, chopping lightly through, 
leaving from one to three stalks in a place. After 
you have gone over all your cotton in this way, 
turn onitwidi all hands, with the hoe, and put it to 
a stand as soon as possible. After which, as soon 
as possible, run around it with side harrows. — 
The balance of the cultivation to be done shadow, 
eep and harrow. 

6 now given my friend and his neighbors 
of managing a cotton crop. And I avow 
most emphatically, that if he will manage as I 
have directed, he will never fail to make as much 
ootton as any of his neighbors, other things being 
equal. 

The above plan is not altogether original with 
me. I have been managing a cotton crop but 
about siK years, in the capacity of an overseer, du- 
ring whkb time I have studied agriculture as a 




agricultural works I could get, among which the 
Southern OuUivator stands pre-eminent, and wri- 
ting private letters to the best and most successful 
cotton growers of the South, together with my ex- 
perience, I have fallen on the above plan, as the 
best I have tried, or seen tried. 

Yours, &c. 

An Oversber. 
Cedartown, Ga,, Eeh, 1853. 



From the Soli of the South* 

Premium Essay on Hill-Side Ditching. 

Read before the Second Annual Fair of the Geor* 
gia and Alabama Agricultural Society, 

BY NELSON CLAYTON. 



In performing this indispensable 'work for the 
preservation and improvement of land, there is a 
great diversity of opinion as to the best manaer in 
which it is to be done — difiering, too, as to the 
most essential points. But this difcrence is the 
result, in a great degree, of the diversity and ir- 
regularity of our hills, knobs and valleys, as well 
as of the nature of the soil. If all our land re- 
quiring hill-side ditches were a perfect inclined 
plain, with the same grade from top to bottom, 
perhaps this difference would not exist— or if it 
did, it would be much easier to ascertain and cor- 
rect the errors, and establish something like a 
uniform system. Under the many disadvantages 
by which the work is surrounded, all that can be 
done is to lay down some general rules, leaving 
the balance to the experience and practical sense 
of the operator. " In a multitude of counsel there 
is safety.'^ I will therefore give here the result 
of several years' experience and close observation, 
prefacing it with the hope it may be found of 
some little service to some one desirous of infor- 
mation upon the subject — ^not claiming for my 
essay anything on account of literary merit. 

The frame with which I work is made of tw^^* 
pieces of plank nine feet long, three and a hajjf 
inches wide, three quarters of an inch thick.—^ 
Fasten the upper ends ef the planks together in 
the form of a compass, or rafter, placing the loW'* 
er ends fifteen feet apart. Four feet nine inches 
from the lower ends of each piece (this can be va« 
ried. hewever. to mit the height of the neraon 
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who is to carry the frame) attach two small slips 
of plank (one and a half inch by five-eighths) up- 
on opposite sides across them, which are to act as 
a support for the water or spirit level, as well as 
to &sten the two arms of the compass or frame 
together and make them steady. It will also be 
better to fasten these two narrow strips together 
in two or three places to make them more firm. — 
On the middle of these two narrow strips is fas- 
tened the level. There can be no doubt of its su- 
periority over the plumb-line, on account of its 
requiring less time to use it, particularly on a 
wintry day. The frame can now be taken to 
some place that is perfectly level, and by revers- 
ing the ends, ascertain that it is right. If it is 
not perfectly level, it can be made so by moving 
one end of the cross slat up or down. After this 
is done, mark on the level the exact point at 
which the vacuum stands — then elevate one end 
of the frame one, two, three and four inches, and 
mark upon the level each time as at first. Now 
get at least one hundred small canes or sticks 
obout eighteen inches long. You will have some 
one (a small boy will do) to carry the sticks. — 
He should walk on the opposite side of the frame 
and place one in the ground a few inches back of 
the foot of the frame, upon the same side that he 
is on, so that in moving the frame for another 
stride, you can place the back end or foot exactly 
where the front one stood. 

The fall or grade to be given to the ditch de- 
pends upon the length — ^whether it is straight or 
isrooked — the quality of the soil, and to some ex- 
tent the grade of the hill. I will give, for in- 
stance, the grade to be used upon gray land, hav- 
ing a light sandy or gravelly clay foundation, as 
it is much the most difficult. If the ditch is to be 
two or three hundred yards long, nearly straight, 
with only long and gentle curves, the first stride 
of fifteen feet, at the upper end, should have four 
inches fall — the next three — and then the first 
hundred yards should have two and a half inches 
fall to every fifteen feet, thre second two, and the 
third hundred yards should have only one and a 
half inches fall to the fifteen feet The velocity 
gained by water in running any distance, makes it 
necessary that the grade or fall should be dimin- 
ished about this proportion to the length of the 
diteh. If, however; the ditch should be very 



crooked, add a half inch, and in extreme cases 
even more than that to the rate of fall. At very 
short crooks for the first stride below, add as 
much as a half inch, for tho purpose of carrying 
off the sand that would otherwise accumulate at 
such places. If the ditch should be perfectly or 
nearly straight as much as one hundred yards, 
the fall might be the same as the rate given above 
for straight ditches. Upon steep hill-sides the 
ditches require more fall than where they are only 
moderate. This is necessary to prevent them 
from filling up, on account of the force with which 
the water and sand come into them ; for let your 
ditches be ever so close together, in very hard 
rains there will be some sand washed in from 
above. I have some short ditches on very steep 
hillnsides, as much as from three to five inches. 

These grades, or this work, to the inexperi- 
enced, may appear complicated, but not so with 
the experienced. It takes but little practice, ac- 
companied with good judgment, for any one, by 
looking at the land, to tell whether the ditch will 
be straight or crooked, long or short ; and if he 
should sometimes be mistaken, it is better to run 
it off again than suffer it to remain wrong — ^for to 
make the fall greater or less is a very easy matter 
when your level is marked as before directed. 

The only difference between the grading or fall, 
given the ditch in red stiff land, or where there is 
a good clay foundation, and the above, is that the 
fall may be made greater, for the reason it is less 
liable to wash. 

In commencing to ditch, you will first take a 
general view of the land. Perhaps from some lo» 
cal cause there is some particular place where a 
ditch should be— or some starting point (either 
above or below) whare, above all others, there 
should be a ditch. (I neglected to say before^ 
you can go up hill in running your ditch, 
as down, by simply reversing the ends 
frame.) If you can get an outlet by 
your ditches with a branch or bottom, it is pre 
able, as the best land wUl thereby be saved. Bat 
if this cannot be done, as very frequently happens, 
you will have to use the branch or bottom for an 
outlet. There must always be a ditch near the 
top of the hill. If this cannot be done in aaj 
other way, the grade must be changed orrevttaed^ 
so as to make the ditches enter into each other 
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until a suitable outlet is secured. In this case 
there must be a log eight or ten feet long placed 
upon the lower side of the ditch you run into, at 
the point of junction, to prevent the water from 
breaking over. The ditch should also be wider 
from that point down. 

When you have an outlet in opposite directions 
for a ditch that is as much as two hundred yards 
long, you should reverse the grade about midway, 
80 that the water will run in different directions. 

It is best to have no ditch exceeding three hun- 
dred yards long, running in the same direction. — 
Ton can most always divide the ditch between two 
outlets where the distance is so great as that. 

The distance the ditches should be apart is ow- 
ing altogether to the land — its quality and the 
grade of the hill. I have some of my ditches as 
close as thirty feet to each other. The usual dis- 
tance is about twenty to forty yards on hilly land 
—red stiff land will bear even more than that. — 
The only general rule that can be laid down on 
this point, however, is be sure to have them close 
enough together to prevent wcuhing. When you 
have finished staking off a ditch with the small 
sticks, as above directed, you should then go back 
and alter them where the crook is too abrupt, and 
then remedy it by cutting the ditch deeper or 
more shallow at that point. You will find many 
places can be done in this manner on account of 
the general unevenness of the surface. 

When this is done, have a furrow run with a 
plow six or eight inches from the stakes on either 
side. The furrow is run a little distance from the 
stakes, so as to prevent the horse from stepping 
on them. Another furrow is then run upon the 
other side of them, making the space between 
fifteen inches at the upper end, about three feet 
at the^lower end, (the ditch three hundred yards 
long.) Now plow out the middle and have the 
dirt pulled out with hoes on the lower side, until 
the ditch is six or eight inches deep. It will be 
necessary to plow it out two or three times, first 
^j^^^Bk scooter and then with a shovel, so as to 
^^^^^Bl concave when finished, or you can use 
^H^^nd of plows you wish. After this is done, 
by stooping down low in the ditch you can see the 
rough points or lumps that will need trimming. — 
I think ditches should be as shallow as possible to 
answer the purpose for which they are designed, 



so that horses and mules will step across them 
more readily, and the dirt will not be so apt to 
fall from the edges. The ditch shouli be wide, 
for the reason the water being spread over a 
greater surface is less liable to wash it into a gully 
than if confined in a narrow space. Even when 
a ditch is well laid off, if it is made too narrow it 
may fail altogether. If at any time you discover 
that a ditch is too narrow, alter immediately — ^if 
too wide, (though this is rarely the case) let the 
grass grow into it on the upper side, and in one 
year it will get narrow enough. 

At all gullies and washes across which yoa 
wish to carry your ditch, put a log upon the up- 
per side as well as the lower side of the ditch, as 
long as the wash is wide, the size of the log to be 
in proportion to the depth of the gully. The ends 
of the log on the upper side must be placed in the 
earth even with the surface. If logs are placed 
carefully in this manner in several places between 
the ditches, the gully will soon fiU up. Pine 
brush, if convenient, will also be used to advan- 
tage for this purpose. 

Stubble land is much the easiest ditched, be- 
cause the surface of the earth is more smooth, and 
if done in summer immediately after the grain is 
cut so that grass will grow on the embankment^ 
it is not so liable to wash. 

The largest gullies may be stopped in this man-* 
ner : First, nm off your ditch without any regard 
to the gully, and at the place where it crosseg, 
dig out two places on each side of the bank of the 
gully, opposite each other, above and below where 
the ditch is to cross, and as deep as the gully.-— 
Cut logs long enough to reach across the golly, 
and fit them in the places dug out in the sides; 
then put them in at each place, one upon the top 
of the other, until they are as high as the btfnk 
of the ditch should be to prevent its running into 
the gully — then fill up the space between as higb 
as the bottom of the ditch with dirt, carefully 
stopping the cracks between the logs with straw. 
Put in a single set of logs every twenty or thirty 
feet across the gully between ditches, in the same 
manner, then fill up with logs, brush, or anything 
that is convenient, and the work is done. 

I have filled up and am now cultivating across 
gullies in this manner— one in particular that was 
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from five to seven feet wide^ and equally deep, 
iiboat one hundred yards long. 

Lay off the rows for cultivation on a level. — 
Plant com, as well as cotton, in drills. Lay off 
guide rows about thirty to fifty feet apart on ordi- 
nary hill-sides y but as they will not run parallel 
upon a level, some places will be much wider than 
others. In the middle of these wide places run 
another row upon a level, then commence laying 
off your rows for planting parallel with the first 
rows, above and below alternately, until they 
meet in the narrow places — then run upon each 
side of the guide row in the middle until you have 
finished. The very short rows (they will some- 
times occur) may be laid off by guess. 

To preserve these guide rows when grain is 
sown, I make the best hand that laid off, go ahead 
and run them over. This he can do, very nearly, 
by counting the rows at the narrow and wide 
points. Then take a turning plow and run a fur- 
row upon each side of it, making a ridge. This 
will enable you to identify it the next year. 

Eveiy time in plowing over the field, I make 
some of the plow hands clean the loose dirt out of 
the ditches, at "twelve o'clock," while the horses 
are eating. I know there is great diversity of 
opinion as to how land should be cultivated after 
it is ditched. Many reasons are given for plans 
differing from that here laid down. 

Some contend that the rows should be laid off 
CO that each one will carry off its own surplus wa^ 
ter. Now, if each row is to carry off its own sur- 
plns water, why have ditches at all f My argu- 
ment for having the rows upon a level is, when 
there is too great an aecnmnlation of water to be 
rstained in the middle of the rows, let it oonie 
over all the way in one smooth sheet, and before 
ii'oolieoti in a body snflloient to wash, ran into a 
ditah. 

< The gieact eiror in all that I have seen written 
<<m this snljeot is, diat there was no difference 
made for the fall of straight or crooked, long or 
abort, very ste^p or gentle hill-side ditches. 

I will here close this subject, that might fill a 
volume, aiid still be productive of no good — still 
fail to c<mvinoe others, as others have failed to 
convince me^ I have tried many plans, adopting 
in the outset the motto^ " Try all^ and hold fast 
that which is good." 



K I have made myself understood in the fore* 
going pages, I am satisfied ; and iA conclusion, iii 
behalf of the plan here recommeiid^^ Irill oiiljr 
claim of others nfair trial. 



From De Bow^i Bevtoir. 

Cotton Insects. 

I have read with attention Dr. Oorham's essay 
on the cotton worm. It might be considered 
presumptuous in me to dispute any of his state- 
ments, from his superior soientifio knowledge; 
but my having been a practical cotton planter for 
the last fifty years, and one not totally devoid of 
observation, I hope will bo an excuse with you, 
with him, and with the public, for correoting a 
few errors that he has fallen into. 

We had the worms in great abundance last 
year> and conKquendy the doctor thinks we shall 
have none this year, or if any, not before cotton 
leaves have attained their full maturity, (''great- 
est maturity " sore his words,) and then goes on 
to confute some erroneous writings on the snbjeot. 
Now, like the yellow fever, they would be more 
likely to return, if no occurrence happened, if no 
remedy was applied, or means taken to avert both 
the one and the other. The same looal oanaea 
which induced the yellow fever one year, would oon- 
tinue to induce it the next year, if not removed or 
rendered innoxious t>ysome means, either natural 
or artificial. So would the chenille (the distino* 
tive name of the caterpillar uiider consideration.) 
I agree with the doctor that we are not likely to 
suffer by them this year, but from very different 
causes to those he mentions. It is to the caU$ 
that we are indebted for making any cotton ill 
this country] they are the great enemies to the 
chenille as well as other insects. The assistanee 
from the ichneumon is veiy feeble. Whenever 
the chenille or other caterpillars appear in laige 
numbers, the ants increase in ratio, from the 
quantity of food alBbrded them by these inaeots. 
On the first year's appearance of the worms, the 
ants are thin, but few in numiber; but th^ 
year they are very numerous, and coi 
army too strong for the doctor's army^ 
These insects always begin their depredations 
in small numbers, and when they are not checked 
or destroyed, go through their different metamor* 
phoses in twenty-eight days or one lumar moad^ 
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each fly or moth depositing eggs, which produce 
fifteen hundred to two thousand worm?, as' was 
completely verified and proved in my presence, 
about fifty years ago, by an intimate friend ®f 
of mine. The doctor is wrong in his statement, 
that 1820 was the first year of the appearance of 
this insect in Louisiana. I came to the parish of 
Iberville in 1806, and the cotton fields had been 
laid waste by them a year or two before. What 
fcH'cibly impresses this upon my mind is that the 
inhabitants had implied to their priest, Father 
St. Pierre, for holy water to drive them away; 
and I must add, in justice to Mr. St. Pierre, that 
he told them it would have no effect, but gave 
them the holy water at their earnest request. 

Dr. Gorham thinks we receive the stock from 
Mexico or South America. If this were the 
case, it must be in the moth or fly state that the 
chrysalis is fixed and immovable, and, according 
.to his own showing, the army are easily arrested 
in their progrsss, and never reach any existence 3 
the fly; too, it has been noted by hundreds of per> 
sons, can only keep on its wing for a few yards, 
but must alight and rest ; a much smaller stream 
than the Mississippi would stop their progress, 
and drown them all; they are doubtless indigen- 
ous. As to how the stock is preserved through 
.the winter, and for years, I believe no one knows. 
.Their appearance is equally as irregular in the 
West Indies as here, and from what I have seen 
of them in the Bahamas, they are much more at 
home here. On clear, hot days there, they can 
only feed at night, or early in the morning, or 
iate in the afternoon; I have seen them drop 
dead from the leaves there, when they have 
remained too long on bushes, from the heat 
•of the sun ; and have also seen them killed there 
in immense numbers by the little cold, caused by 
a north or north-west wind in October or Novem- 
ber; here I have seen them feed all day in July 
and Aogost, with the thermometer five to ten de- 
grees higher, and I have seen them also feeding 
pn leaves covered with frost — the identical same 
cajterpillar. These worms first made their 
earance in the French West India Islands; 
the inhabitants called them chenille, and hence 
the general name for this peculiar worm. In 
1814, or thereabouts, the chenille made their 
appearance in great numbers early in June, in 
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Iberville, and eat our cotton close down to the 
ground. Cotton was then planted in April,^ 
and the main stems were so tender,* that the 
worms ate them up. The doctor is mistaken in 
saying that these worms feed upon cotton bushes 
alone, for this very year they fed first upon 
the young tender crab grass, and ate the wholo 
of it up bofore they attacked the cotton, and in' 
the West Indies they feed promiscuously upon 
the leaves of a plant there called the salve bush ; 
this plant grows about the height, and the leaver 
are a good deal like the mullein of this country^ 
having a whitish color, and thick, soft velvety 
feeling. 

Can the doctor tell us how it happens that the 
tobacco worm finds out every plant of tobacco^ 
scattered in nooks and comers, far from tobacco* 
plantations, and on the first year of planting it 7 
Is it not possible that the same species of worm 
feeding on difierent plants may change its appear-^ 
ance? 

In the year above mentioned, the chenille made 
their appearance simultaneously in Iberville, and 
adjacent parishes, and at Colonel Thomas' on the 
Bayon Barbara, situated ten miles, on a straight 
line, from any other plantation. As to the means* 
of destroying them, except by their natural 
enemies, I conceive we have only one or two ways, 
and these very equivocal. Their propensity to 
fly into a light at night is known to every one, 
where they exist in the fly-state. By kindling 
blazing fires at night, at a proper distance apart, 
and keeping them burning briskly, from eight to 
ten o'clock at night, immense numbers are de- 
stroyed (This is their principal time for flying 
about, and they will travel about three acres to a 
fire.) The fly ought to be watched, and aa soon 
as they leave the ohrysalifl, and before they de*^ 
posit their -eggs, these fires ought to ooamoaoa. 
I have known some good result from this, and if 
the measure had been followed by all the BAigli. 
boring planters I make no doubt that nearly the 
whole crop would have been saved. We 
might do some good by sending all hands into the 
field and crushing them while in the chrysalis 
state ; but it would be tedious work to destroy 
them in this way ; we could hardly afford the 
loss of time from other work; fires can be mad« 
with much more facility. 
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from tha Memphii Miflcollanj and Beview. 

InMlllgent ISechanlcs. 

From the means which we have of obtaining 
correct information upon almost every question, 
we are fully persuaded that we have comparative- 
ly few intelligent mechanics in our country in 
proportion to the amount of numbers and their 
own population. This should not be, for the 
means are abundant whereby they can obtain in- 
formation to make them respected for every men- 
tal qualification. The desire, however, must ex- 
ist in the mind, and it is for the want of this de- 
sire — this mental quality — to read good works 
and study good authors, that so much ignorance 
abonnds. Instead of reading useful periodicals 
and books, the great majority of them are de- 
lighted with the flashy stories and flippant litera- 
ture of authors whose names and fame will never 
reach above nor beyond the very garbage of book- 
dom. 

We know it is not easy to find a person who has 
tolled as a hard-working mechanic in possession of 
any great amooiit of means, and this very fact 
should teach them how much it would be for their 
own benefit to employ their leisure hours in ac- 
quiring useful information, and obtaining such a 
mastery of their trade as to be able to conduct the 
flame, and thus be ready to ascend the higher situ- 
ations whenever opportunities are presented. We 
have frequent applications for practical intelligent 
mechanics who can superintend a business, and we 
know from experience how difficult it is to obtain 
them. Every man who works at a trade, no mat- 
ter what that trade is, should take sufficient pains 
to learn it so thoroughly as to be competent to con- 
duct the same in all its branches. Every me- 
t^hanic should strive to be master of his business. 
There is philosophy in every trade, and why 
should not carpenters, tailors, machinists, dyers, 
mill-wrights, coopers, &c., be as intelligent as 
doctors, lawyers and merchants? There is no 
use, as many mechanics do, of complaining about 
the aristocracy of this and that class ; it is worse 
than foolishness ; the aristocracy of mind is high- 
er than that of wealth, and always commands re- 
spect. A gentleman writing to us some time ago, 
for a maohinist to superintend his foundry and ma^ 
ohine shop, said he would give him above $2000 
per aaniuny but he would be willing to give more 



could he get the proper person. ''I want a good 
mechanic,'^ was his language, ''and a gentlemaoi 
one who is courteous, intelligent, and with whom 
I can associate with as a friend." The elevation 
of our workingmen is an object about which we 
are solicitous; we have often preached about it 
through these columns, and will continue to do so 
upon every proper occasion. It has been our ob- 
ject to present a chaste literature along widi 
scientific and other useful information, but our 
circulation is only among the most intelligeBt of 
our mechanics, consequently the great mass, for 
whom our remarks of this kind are designed| 
will not see them. We will, however, thank 
those who do read them to talk upon the sub- 
ject from time to time with their brother crafts- 
men, in order that they may feel the force of the 
old adage, '' knowledge is power," and many may 
be led to see the error of their ways, and adopt a 
course of life which will lead them to ascend to 
the front ranks of Intelligent Mechanics. 



A Great Yield. — (Jeorge Walker of Sua- 
quehannah county. Pa., took a premium of $50 
at a recent Fair for the largest yield of conii 
having raised 160 bushels of shelled corn to the 
acre, which is said to be the greatest yield ever 
known. It was on a five acre lot, which, in addi- 
tion to the 800 bushels of com, produced 20 tons 
of superior pumpkins. It was on one of the 
highest hills in the county, being an oak, pine, 
beach and maple ridge ] soil, sandy loam. The 
following is the mode of cultivation : 

He plowed five acres of green sward for com 
the begining of May, and hauled on the Bame, 
one hundred loads of manure. The manure was 
spread, the ground was well harrowed, and planted 
the last of May, in rows three and a half feet 
apart, running east and west, and from three to 
five grains in the hill. Two bushels of lime, 
mixed with three bushels of plaster, were applied 
to said five acres immediately after it came up. 
A plow did not enter the field after the oom 
planted. The ground was kept loose and me 
and the grass and weeds subdued by the use 
the hand hoe. A specimen of oom was exhib* 
ited at the State Fair, at Lancaster, in October, 
being of the white flint species, eight rowed, small 
oob^ and long earsi more than a foot in length. 
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Oar Agauls- 

Wx. STRiOKiAm, Book-Beller, Ko. S8, Dauphin Htr««t ; 
BouliiExit's LiTtRAKT DiPOT — Comer of Bojnl nod 
Daupbia street: H. H. Cabves k Co., Buttle ffouae 
Book Store, Mobile ; ffoitt any of whom the back Dam- 
bers ntay be had. 

A. F. PrisTEs, Eicliiinge Corner) C. R. HAHBraRH, 
Market street, Montgomerj. 

With The American Cotton Planter, out agrionltural 
fHeods will find alt tbe new and valualfle pDhlicsUoos of 
thi daj, either Uteriirj or agricnltuial, at the abore- 
named Book Stores. 

Mr. Amos lELAruia our agent atGaineaTilleiSumtCr 
Goonty. 

Mr. N. PlcWb, 8p«rta, Coneonh coontj; 

£. B. Fo:i, Sand? Ford, Fin. 

CapL J. Jade, Havana, Qreene cOnntf : 

Wm. G. Bbeweb, Tuskegee. 

H. C- BDSEti,, CarlovTille. 

Dr. W>. CuNNiHOHAH, BoTiit Com. 

Dr. J. F. DoKTOU, Camden, Ala. 

E. J. Cafell, Esq., Ro9« Hill. 

tiAAC PabK8, Oak Bowery. 

Dr. Batt Petebbon, Clayton. 

Jas. Mohtoombbt, Fife, Alai 

H. A. McMillan, Canton. 

I)r. J. E, PoELuiiTi, MoDtpelier. 

0-. M. RgiMotDi Mr. Tcbmih, Mr. B. M. Clask, 
Knd Mr. M. P. Dohthit are onr traTsling sganta. 



Work for the Bkontfa. 

Up to this time we ha*e Dot attempted any memoranda 
tinder tbie head. We fiave not omitted this important 
^tnre became we think lightly of Bucb meclia of Ihfo^ 
tnation, but ire bare been aawiliing to attempt it anlil 
■We shall haveilo airatiged oreiy tlting6oncectad with the 
Cotton Planter, aa to enable ua to get it ont promptly 
Ud Into tbe hands of our eubscribers by the first day of 
each month, when snob memoranda may pf ove accepta- 
ble to our feadei^, and lOay be acted upon in proper 
time, If deaired. 

The early part of this montli will ccnnpleie all work in 
tbe cttltiTRtion cff (Cotton, which should be done invaria- 
bly by very shallow sweeping. This month will alao 
complete the gathering of Fodder on all early com— 
H»Tinf[ complet«d these portions of tbe [aha work, ample 
tiOM will b« allowed for that Tcry im^ortul^ and in Ibia 



country too muob neglected, Tnmip crop. This e^ 
will be found, when the proper atl«ntlon is glTUi it, . to 
oontrlbute very materially toward suppljring the defloit 
in the Com crop, occo^oned by the drought. The TnJS 
nip is one of our most valuable esculents. It affords 
very good food for both man and beasts. If the averag* 
per acre of Corn, of an ordinary season for the Cottott 
region, be 20 bushels, I am sure that 5 acres of Tamipa 
may be easily made (o supply tbe fulore in the Colli 
crop of 100 acres. It is an easy matter to prepare land 
in such manner as to secure a crop of 1000 baebels of 
Turnips, and we are also sure, ttow phustical eiperienoft 
on onl- farm for the last several years, that double that 
amount may be grown per acre. Hie preparation of tba 
land is altDolt tbe only work necessary to grow a <lrap Of 
Tomips ; one slight boeing and running tiirough with 4 
sweep completes the wollc altogether. 

It Is astonishing what an bumble opinion too tnany of 
o-at planters entertain of tbe value of this crop ; a'tid titOi 
of the quantity that may be grown upon an acre of land ; 
but when we come to eianUne into the sahject, we shUl 
find that thes€ planters rely entirely for their Turnip 
crop upon a small bit or patch of land, to be/j-Mi/throngll 
the snmmet by a part of a half fed stock of cattle Ooti 
may, or not, get into the cow pen, according to tbe will 
of the milk-woman, while the balance t^oad the road o^ 
outside of tbe pen. 

TnmlpSi like com or cotton, ot garden vegetables, wilf 
grow and make something with any kind of attenUon 
that may be called work j but if you would have a flna 
orop of Turaips, you must prepare the land in time, and 
mannre it well and barrow it, then lay yonr rows thirty 
iscbea apart, and having prepared yourself with poid 
tad — and if you have not raised them, yoti can ge,t tbent 
of S. ttutobings & Co., of Montgomery, or Jos. Tuoteir, 
of Mobile— by tbe 20th day of August sow them. — 
We always sow for one main crop on the 20th Angust, 
uolesi It be Sunday. Tbe Ruta Baga, aO'd o(heJ stnooU 
leaved varieties of the Tornip, may he sowed eoflier — aa 
early, indeed, as the 20th July. Thej will theii requir* 
more work, and do but little better. ltt\ the rough 
leaved varieUes are apt to be injured hj the fly if sows 
BO early. It is always better to sov^ Turnips in tba 
drill, than to sow then! broadcMt. They are sure ta b« 
sown loo thick either Way, ahd it it ^ueh easier aod 
mwe certain to hsVt the aland ^egolated when In tb» 
drilL 

During this month the stock lots shoold be well lit- 
tered with leaves and other decaying vegetable matter 
from the forest This importtinC basinest should ba 
promptly attended lo now, as there will be bnt UtUa 
time lo spare after cotton picking eommenoes. 

Cotton pickiof n?ual1y dommenoea this niootb — to- 
ward the close of it especially — it is therefore neoesaary 
that gooi baskets should be prepared, and comenitnt 
aaolu, which facilitate the picking very mnch. Indeed, 
everytfaing tbat will expedite this woik^ and enable the 
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planter to sare his Cotton in good order, shoald be at- 
tended to this month. The gin hodse and pick room 
should be cleansed, the scaffold repaired and fixed, so 
that as soon as the hands can do a day's work, Whether 
in August or bj the first of September, all Should be 
ready to do it, as the sooner it is picked after opening 
the better. 

Our Snbsoriptloii Xdst. 

- We aak the indiTidual and special attention of our sub- 

fl«riber8 and readers to this subject at this time. We do 

: W9i intend to trouble you with a long lecture of com- 

- plaints or disappointments, nor do we intend to ask of 

- saj of yon additional pecuniary aid on your own sub- 
' Mriptions. We do intend, howeyer, to ask a small faTor 
. ftom each subscriber Indiyidually, and we ask it because 

it is small, and because we know well that each one can 

. confer it. 

We ask your attention, first, to the character and style 
of the Cotton Planter, in every particular under the con- 
trol of the. Editor. It is gotton up of the very best ma- 
terial the country affords — ^new type, plain and readable 
— clean white book paper, and neatly and substantially 

. cpTored. . Thus protected from stain, spot or chaff, it 
affords an interesting sheet of advertisements. In its 
select matter, we are sure all will agree, who desire sci- 
•Doe and practical utility, that it is every thing that 
oould be desired in such a publication. Our original 
eommunications are from practical plipiters, are varied, 
and are increasing. 

We have just perfected an arrangement with a practi- 
eal and scientific Horticulturalist, who will furnish a 
regular monthly memoranda of garden and fruit work 
for oar columns^ together with a leading article on some 

' subject connected with the garden or orchard, a spe- 
ohnen of which we are proud to present to our readers in 
this number under our Horticultural head. This ar- 
rangement must add greatly to the interest and useful- 
ness of the American Cotton Planter, This is what we 
can do, and we intend that the paper shall under no cir- 
cumstances fall from this high position. 

Then we ask your attention, in the second place, to 
the mode of sustaining such a publication as it is, and in 
the progress we intend to make, because we intend to 
keep fully up with the age in which we live. Tou all 
have executed your part of the contract to the letter, and 
the number of our subscribers folly equals our expecta- 
tions up to this time, and yet we lack one thoueand namee 
to sustain the publication to the close of the volume.—- 
We commenced with an edition of 8000 copies each 
month, and we are able, therefore, to supply back num- 
bers to 1000 subscribers yet That number of names 
can be easily procured, the circulation of the paper thus 
extended, and the Editor relieved entirely fh>m any ex- 
pense, save time and attention. Let each subscriber pro- 
cure and send us an additional name or more when it 
ean so easily be done, and all we ask is accomplished at 
once. Will you try, each and all. 



Too Latb 70K A Plaov in this Nombeb or thb CoT' 
TOR Plahtkb. — We have received a copy of the South- 
ern Cultivator extra, containing the ** Proeeediogs of 
the Executive Committee of the Southern Central Agri- 
cultural Society of the State of Georgiiij held at Au- 
gnstflt, Georgia; December 18th, 14th, 15th and 16tb, 
1858, with the premium list for the eighth Annual F^ir, 
to be held in Agusta, Georgisi on the 17th, 18th, 19th 
and 20th of October, 1853." 

This great Society, having become an object of truly 
meritorious interest, not alone to the public spirited 
citizens of Georgia, but to the whole South, we shall 
furnish our readers With tbe pteniium list Complete in 
our next number, and such of the jfroceedioga as wv 
may deem of special interest. 

»..l.l. . ..I ll.l.l. I .11 .... . !.■■., . I ... 1 

AgrieiUtiiral Aasociatioit 

OF THE SLAYEHOLDING, OB PLANTING STATES. 

We hereby acknowledge the receipt of five dollars 
from Mr. Nelson Clayton, of Chambers county, Ala., his 
initiation fee as member of the Association. Mr. Clay- 
ton manifests the right kind of spirit for carrying out 
the objects of this Society. *'As I approve," he says, 
*'of all that was done, I do not wish its benefits without 
its burthens." 

We hope many others of our public spirited planters, 
who desire to see the profession of Agriculture occupy- 
ing its proper position among the pursuits of intelligenl 
men, will see, feel, and act likewise. 

We have a letter also from Col. A. G. Sumner, of Po- 
maria, South Carolina, one of the Executive Connoil, on 
matters of intereet to the Association. 

We have, likewise, a letter from Dr. Wm. 0. Daniel, 
of Decatur, Georgia, on matten of interest to the 
elation. N. B. CLOUD, 

Sec, Ag, Aetodation of the S, or P, States, 



AStner's Bomestic Poultry Book. 

We have received from the publisher, Geo. W. Fi 
of Rochester, N. Y., <*Mioer*s Domestic Poultry Book." 
This is an entirely new work, and like its author, thor- 
oughly practical. This work is gotten up in fine style, 
illustrated by one hundred and thirty-five poriraits of 
newly imported and native breeds of fowls. The book 
is handsomely printed on good paper, 12 mo. size, and 
contains 256 pages, end sold at the low price of 60 oents 
in paper, 75 cents in cloth. 

This subject is attracting much attention an^ng our 
farmers and planters, and deservedly so; purohasen 
will be exposed to deception and cheat without snch in- 
formation as this book will afford. We hope our book 
merchants will soon have a supply. 

Our readers in and about the city oan see this tpttAr 

men at C. R. Hansford's. 

— -^- - 1 - ■ II 

It is too late in the day for an argument to be nudn- 
tained, that fkcts are to be arrived at by guessing, mor^ 
readily th«n by seientUle reseoroh. 
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]>eBow'8 ILeview. 

We ha^e received the July numbelr of this Tery vain- 
able work, pablished in New Orlenns. With this num- 
ber it commences the 16th volume, oldl series, or 2d vol- 
ume, new series, the present is a valuable nnmber, 
and a fair spe<iimen of the work. It contains a number 
of ably written and valuable articles on various sub- 
jects connected with the iodnstry and prosperity of our 
country. This work is deservedly ranked among the 
first publicationa of the country. It is published in 
monthly numbers, each nuniber containing abotlt 100 
pagte. Subscription price, $5. 



Cotton, 

ITS IMPROVED AND TRUE CULTURE. 

No. 3- 

Up to this time we have written less on this important 
subject than perhaps might have been expected of us, 
from the fact that we have desired that the diversified 
contents of our paper, select and original, might disa- 
buse the misapprehension that had obUincd asoendtocy 
in some quarters, to the effect that the the American 
Cotton Planter was to be devoted exclnsively to improve- 
monte in the culture of Cotton. We think, however, 
that in the seven numbers which have gone forth we have 
dearly shown that the Cotton Planter is to be the stren- 
uous and uncompromising odvocate of diversity of labor 
and constant improvement in aU the varied departments 
of industry, which our circumstances as cotton planters 
render it neoessary and proper we should encouj^age and 
pursue. v' 

In concluding an article under this head in a late num- 
ber of this paper, we hinted at some of the causes which 
have rendered cotton growing in this Country so destruc- 
tive to the soil. In doing this, howerer, we did not pre- 
anme to locate blame in any quarter. Under all the cir- 
cumstances, characteristic of the total disregard of agri- 
cultural knowledge heretofore in this country, it is not 
surprising that this destructive practice should have pre- 
vailed so universally over the cotton region. AU the 
oircumstances which characterise this peculiarly farored 
oountiy, such as its soft. mUd, and uniform climate, its 
rich and exuberant soil, while equally propitious to a 
scientific, more economic, and in the end much more 
profitable practice, have contributed materially to expe- 
dite the catastrophe which the pioneer cotton planter 
commenced, but a half century ago, upon the banks of 
the Savannah river. This wide-spread tuin, however, 
has not wrought evil alone; a few facts, invaluable and 
fixed, have come forth, unscathed and well testod« in the 
crucible of experience. These facts stand out prominent 
and glaring to guide and direct us in the great work of 
reparation. That almost illimitable waste of red hills, 
denuded and barren, radiating from the Savannah north- 
ward and eastward to the extreme limits of the cotton 
region, and west and south-westward yet extending, 
haro all to be reclaimed by the plastic hand of scientific 



industry, to bloom agun in one nnbroken aild iisin8iila« 
ted oasis of luxuriance and^fertili^. 

We are aware that moat rteders, in the Inresiigattoii 
of all practical subjects, haste to the formula, impatieai* 
ly passing over the why and the wherefore. We adc 
our readers patiently to indulge tls in a thorough inves- 
tigation of these first principles. 

Experience, which is the true test of every vainatito 
principle in agricultural industry, has discovered to tlM 
observant and refleoting man two positions aaincBspwi* 
able and essentially neoessary, upon whieb to baM ihm 
foundation of any system of permanent imptoTtmwt Ib 
our peculiar plantation economy. In a planting eomtrj 
like ours, and in the cultivation of crops Inch aa w% 
grow, requuring active operationa on the toil, in aooM 
form or others from January to midsnmflMr, all airtilolal 
preparation Of the land becomes absoltttely HsossSMy, 
before any system of imprdvemeni oaa be mids eitlisr 
profitable or satisfaotoryi We need hot attempt heiHI a 
demonstration of this fact, so familiar te every liottoa 
planter in the country ; We simply ask attentioil itf tlia 
effect of our heavy and frequent rains, after the plow^ <MI 
any of our unprotected fiddSi 

The artificial ptepax^tlon of «' gteded ditohes said bor* 
iiontal rows,*' is the only sure means in ibe hands of thA 
cotton planter, by which to protect the nev^ linds yet to 
clear, and to replace and improTO a new soil upon the 
already womout and bleached hills. So valuable ted of 
suob universal application is this principle, tliat there U 
no land, however level, upon whidi rain watel* ituf turn 
at all; that is hot benefited by horlsontalisiag tlie mn 
at least We are aware {hat there are some planters oe* 
cupying favored localities, that eontinhe tbd^ i^laata* 
tions in a tolerable state of produoti^neSs, Irithoat the 
aid of this important measure. But tbese plaiiteiv ttak* 
no progress in impioviiig the ioil, wst do ibey siloeeed Im 
Saring "What they hiive. 

Again, we remark, irUkt Is perfectly familUl^ to emy 
cotton planter who has {^ven the subjeol any attentiott 
at all, that the moro recent the land, after olearing it 
and putting it in condition for the cultivation of cotton, 
the more certain and productive is the crop. That tfat 
cotton growing on it is more healthy, loas affected b7 in* 
sects of every kind, and Is grown with much less troublsu 
Hence it is almost proverbial among cotton plantsrs^ 
** that we must have new land to make cotton on."— 
Whatever difference of opinion planters may entertain M 
to the immediate cause of this uniformly healthy and 
prosperous growth of the cotton plant on our new lands^ 
the fact is invariably the same— a sufficient supply of 
tegetable mould. 

These, then, af^ the two indispensable conditions thai 
the experience of a half century in cotton grovrilif bk 
this country has demonstrated as the nudeus or skeleton 
upon which to build up a system of permanent and valit- 
able plantation improvement : First, that upon the vir» 
^n vegetable soil of the countxy, cotton grows best, as! 
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as luch it is necessary to so arrange and sjtematise onr 
operations, as to. receive and keep up that condition of 
the soil ; and second, that this virgin, vegetable soil, un- 
protected by art, under the active operations of our plan- 
tation or cotton culture, bleaches and washes away into 
the branches, lagoons and rivers, leaving an unproduc- 
tive subsoil, we are compelled therefore to protect it by 
artificial means, such as graded ditches and horizontal 
rows. 

'This denuded subsoil, though unproductive and ex- 
ceedingly unpromising, as it too frequently appears after 
the indnstrioua cotton planter, is by no means valueless, 
as it is invariably found by analytic investigations, rich 

* in the inorgnnic or mineral elements of a fertile soil ; — 
nor is this the least of Nature's beneficent provisions for 
our good. Ere long the progressive expansion of our 
cotton industry will have extended to the Asiatic forma- 
tions of the Rocky Mountain slopes, where the same un- 
certainties attend the production of cotton that arc com- 

^ mon in India. 



^lantQtiott Crnunraij. 



No. 9. 

July^ 1853. 

De. N. B. Cloui>— Dear Sir : I may, peradven- 
turei in tHis writings touch upon matters^ which 
ihe many deem not of much import, yet others 
vay agree with me, or some one may be stimula- 
ted to advocate, so as to draw attention thereto. 

The subjects will be fencing and food for stock 
other than corn and fodder. 

As to fencing, I am inclined to agree with a 
Northern writer, that the cost of fencing in the 
United States would keep all stock, and that it 

' were much better if a law was passed making 
owners of stock responsible for all damage, thus 
. forcing every man to keep up his own stock. Let 
T^r examine. 

On this place there is very little less than nine 
miles of fencing, and I doubt not if all was coun- 
ted, there would be full ten miles, or 1760 by 10 
equal to 17,600 yards by 4, making 70,400 rails 
alpne; whereas, to fence up for stock amply for 
^ time, and more than the place could use, would 
not require over one-third, besides the loss of land 

• by fenoing, and loss in land from want of culture 
near fences. The cost of fencing for stock is cer- 
tainly enough to cause thought and action. But 
we must now fence, and why should we eternally 

. hold to the worm fence ? I ask the planters and 
farmers of the South, are you willing to remain 



where you are, even if it is the money making po- 
licy ? Shall we not improve ? Are we to be the 
only people, negroes and Indians excepted, which 
are not to use our brains ? If not, let us turn our 
attention to some improvement in fencing. If 
you do not like the Cherokee rose for a hedge, 
which fifty years experience proves will do, or the 
]Maclura (Osage Orange) because it grows too 
large, why not try sorae native thorn ? There is 
the Washington thorn, a haw, which, growing soli- 
tary in our garden^ has not obtained ten feet in 
five years time. Then there is the Pyracanthus, 
a thorny shrub of about 7 6-10 feet in height, un- 
pruned, bears pruning, breaking and mutilation 
all sorts, and an evergreen, growing readily from 
cuttings put in Oct. Nov. and Dec. Then there is 
the Microphilla Bosca, (Burr Bose) making a 
good hedge, easy to propagate; and why not other 
thorns than the first, which grow all about us f 
Hedging needs extra labor and' attention for the 
first three or four years — then only an occasional 
pruning. 

As to foqd for stocky I think I have touciusd 
thereon before, but it is too impettant a oonsiden^ 
tion to be passed by with a bare hint. It is 
worthy of ohapteri^ verses, aye, of books. I will 
only suggest some f?]^ecial attention, not very ex- 
pressive, but that the corn-crib may not be exclu- 
sively counted upon. 

Preparing oven com for feeding I can prove, by 
absolute trial, to be worthy our attention, and onljr 
name over — ^grin^ng com for hogs, either cook- 
ing well for hours into their mush, or else turn- 
ing meal and water into a tight vessel, and leaving 
until it sours, stirring occasionally. If I claim 
only one bushel in five to be saved, it will pay 
fifty cents for some three or four hours work, 
which an half hand can do as well as any. 

Feeding horses, mules and oxen with com and 
cob crushed, if only saving in fodder or hay, or ' 
if only putting them in better condition, j>4^«r- 
wdl. 

We now hold, if a proper economy be consi£ 
ered, the planter will provide largely of sweet po 
tatoes for man and hogs at least. An acre re- 
quires no more labor than to make thirty bushels 
of eorn, and if only one hundred bushels jjgr 
acre, will feed more hogs at least, and if young . 
hogs and brood sows, it is a better food than com. 
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Then we urge PindarS; or ground peas, tlio.ugli 
rather more labor^ yet pajs even better. Pump- 
kins housed — ^we have had them, this year^ until 
planting time, or near it. Peas may be profitable 
saved ; we have gathered two bushels per hand 
per day, which will feed at least milk cows equal 
to any: — ^yet, we would advise pulling the vine, 
and threshing in the field. And yet sowing peas 
in drill in May, land moderately manured, to com- 
pensate moving off land, then move when pretty 
well in bloom, and we can feed more cows and 
mules than with the same land in corn. 

We yet have advantage of grass and grain, 
"which we can only allude to. For instance, plow 
land in March orApril^ harrow and leave it until 
1st of June for crab gi*ass pasture; good land 
plowed in May is almost sure to be covered by Ju- 
ly with crow foot grass. Your oats, barley, or rye 
nclds in Juno, with a few acres of Bermuda from 
lit. April to 10th or 26th of October, and if a few 
Acres of grain land be sown with clover in October 
or November, hogs can be kept in it all winter. 
But why should many of us, residing in Alabama 
, or Mississippi especiaHy, not dig up cane roots, 
and plant out in enclosed woodland, and leave for 
two or three years. 

' I have seen one bunch so planted spread 25 feet 
in three 9r four years. Would it not pay by only 
putting a few stock oil the land ? For enclosing 
land pays for that labor only in the improvement 
of land. I have said nothing of the artichoke, 
trhich I am not now sanguine of, having used them 
several years, and had gotten to even six acres of 
a year. Nothing of orchards. Nothing of a 
great and cheap food for this year — ^matured 
squash. Nothing of the mast, acorns, or of the fo- 
rest, being made available by fencing. 

Nothing of enclosed swamps that gentle hogs 
may have the advantage of crawfish and other wa- 
ter varmin. But within are enough hints for 
readmg. I only pray your examination and re- 
' ileetion. With respect, yours, &c., . 

M. W. P. 



[rOR TBB AVBRIOAH OOTTOV PLA9TCR.] 

Irish l^otatoes. 

Db. Cloud — Dtar Sir : There are a great many meth- 
ods of oultlTating the Irish Potatoe/ and most generally 
aHy way they are planted they grow to the satisfaction 
•f the one who plants. 



The mode of culture I Ifke best, is to scatter itianure' "■ 
broadcast ; lay off the rows with a drill hoe, or plow, 
three feet and a half apart ; place Uie potatoe, cut if it lY ' 
large, and whole if small, nine inches apart in the drill,* 
covering tbcm with the dirt and manure from equal dis- * 
tances on each side of the row, matting a small ridge * 
over the potatoe, it being covered about six inches.—* ' 
When the potatoe grows to about four inches, hift t^em, ' 
and then if you can get materials of leavcf* f^om the** 
woods, straw of any kind, or shavings, and fill the alle^- 
up even with the growing potatoes, you may be Sure «#' 
a good crop if you plant in the month of February. • 

The keeping the crop after it is made is hot so easy 'a 
matter, but they may be preserved till potatoes come 
again, if dug from the 20th June to the 10th July, or 
any time when the vines die, and put on a dry dirt flotyr, 
very thin, so as not to lie on top of one another. Aft^' 
three or four weeks put very dry sand over them, jUst so 
as to cover them, and no more. The sun should tiat ahi$i'e 
one minute on them when you dig them, and afterwards' 
no moisture should be permitted to get to them. In the "fall* 
take the potatoes and put them in barrels for winter use, 
and they will be found as good as bought potatoes. 

I have in a few words given you my method of raisJftg^ 
and preserving the Irish Potatoe, and I feeV assured the 
telling how it is to be done is easier than the dolbg.'-^ 
Many objections may be made to my iray, but nevtSttbto-i 
less it is a good way. 

The materials for mulching, and the dry dirt floor, ar« 
not always so easy to be had, yet it takes these to ttaic«: 
and keep Irish Potatoes in the South. This is now, at! 
my present writing, the 20th June, and my crop of V¥U^ 
toes have been dug and housed. ■ \ : 

Very Respectfully, ■« 

E. A. HOLT. 



I 



[fob Tax AXBRICAX COTTON PLAXTSR.] 

Da. N. B. Cloud — Dear Sir: Anxious to know the best 
way to do all the work in which I am engaged in as a 
small planter and cultivator of the soil, not alone for the 
purpose of making money, but for many other reasons, 
I have greedily sought that knowledge from the various 
publications of the day, one or two not furnishing for me 
sufficient reading. Money is an object worthy of much 
attention in this small world of ours, especially as by it 
is often — too often — weighed the worth of a man ; yet I 
believe it has not a very large share of my affectipns, 
being influenced more by the desire of success, by a de- 
sire to equal or excel others, and a desire to have things 
neat. 

Within the year, I have seen the experience of ona 
man who grew a very large increase of cotton by the use 
of some 40 or 50 bushels of cotton seed, whilst another 
gave equally as large from some 1 to 2 or 800 lbs. o^ 
Guano, and yet another gives an increase far exceeding 
them all, with I do not know how much manure. All 
this done last year, one of the most remar ^ble cropping 
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X remember to have eeen in 80 years, avd at least 
|h9 h$t^ txaoe '80 <ft *89. Wliy Sir, I heard of land with- 
«l$ niDwe, m&kilig ae much or more than any of the 
Sbcif9t #D|} not noted {jt flertility, bat eeeming an effort 
«f afttvataatiiwplatt ire poor mortals not to despair, 
BoMtbsiaading the expressed waste of our territory b j 
ted management— so eharged by a host of our chemico- 
yMhygjgb^*^ Agricnltaral writers. I would not doubt 
(ithir ^ fbe above irriiers — ^no Sir, that is no way of 
nine ; bepanse I know I have groim crops on parcels of 
luid eqinally eballenging the crednli^ of pay brethren. — 
Alt I have to say is, it is bes^ not to giye currency to 
saflh Tesnlts until t|ie trial has been mfide for more than 
•at yftf- T W^ 1>^^ using cotton seed for many years 
aa ft manure — not feeding them to stock — ^but I cannot 
ibow a large result with 50 bnshels per acre. I hare 
«Md broadcast, In the ftmrqw, and (around com) on the 
Itorow, but I think it f^nires all pf 100 bushels. I use 
m bos to haul com, seed and manure, which measures 
47 to {S^ boshels of shelled opm. The com hauled from 
tha fte)d I aTera^^ at 50 bushels, and suppose of cotton 
ftad lOQ bushels, not varying materially, I think. I 
hare haulpd put stable manure, using lime, gypsum and 
Mihat around the com, yet I have never yet seen so sur- 
priring results. 

I am a|i a^primental man, and expect to be so, so 
Img as I Uve, and I give it as my opinion that vague and 
juii^yftitita, or axaggerated reports, do more to prralyze the 
^taia of the yo^g planter than any other one thing. I 
ftaakly admit that I have mof e than doubled ^ crop of 
eapi, but only as an experiment, it would qot pay. — 
y<>r inatanoe, I have used 2Q IpadQ of stable manure, 
tqoal to 10 ohords I would judge, about 50 bushels of 
ieed, laad all turned under, then subsoiled with a two 
horse plow, then about 50 bushels more seed scattered 
over and harrowed in, and when com was up, a table 
iqpOCMifal of the mixture of equal ports of salt, ashes, 
lime and gypsuni, sca^te^ed around the hill and covered 
with hoe. In this wny I made over 60 bushels from 
Isnd whieh ponld not have exceeded 26 without manure, 
ordinarily. | tliink this was substantially my prescHp- 
Hon and jiraeiieef and I ain sure no one could be induced 
|o ear, as the means show a great result ooght to follow. 
Bttt, Sir, after unng 100 bushels of potton seed per 
year, I am bound to declare I yet have not seen any re- 
0ult showing over 88 per cent. gain. Understand, I do 
aot say that much ; 20 per cent, always pleases me very 
pnch. Not like a butcher who formerly killed cows in 
— . , S. p., declaring he could not understand how 
people made 10, 80, 50 and 100 per cent., fo^ if he made 
1 per cent, he was content— buy a cow for $10 and sell 
Jber for $20. 

If we estimate a chord of manure at two full wagon 
loads— an ordioaTy body fUll twice — ^we can judge some- 
what of the expense of manuring. I find sbout as many 
loads of manure can be hauled with two hands, after the 
inanure Is gathered into piles, as can of com yrith four 



hands, for I hold manure should be either dropped in 
regular piles, or else scattered from the wngon. Aver- 
age your field at 1000 yards, and 7 or 8 loads with a 
mule team. You cannot haul manure, if by hiring, un- 
der 60 cts. per load, including raking up and scattering. 
Thus by Northern way of manuring, 20 loads per acre, is 
$12 per acre. If your crop yields over 20 per cent, it 
would take 6 years to be paid back, which, according to 
these figures it never will. But this is like hog raising. 
Estimate com at 50 cents per bushel, and hire of hand 
to feed, rent of land, &c., &c., and any hog-raiser will 
be in debt ; whereas hog-raisers, whether cotton plant- 
ers or pig peddlers, always make by the operation. Bet- 
ter decidedly to put out manure at 60 cents a load and 
make 20 per cent, increase, than buy guano and make 
80 per cent. In one case the money all comes into our 
own pocket — in the other all goes out to Northern men. 
Just like hiring a Northern man to school our boys, or 
feel our pulse. When he has enough, he puts away bade 
to the garden spot of '* Buncum," and we nor our coun- 
try auy the richer. Stick to home, home maimers and 
home men. So says 

HOME-MADE. 



trOR TRB AXBBtCAN COTTOK PLAKTCRJ 

Dr. Cloud— jDcar Sir: "Some people are 
wise, and others are othenou^,*' There is a cer- 
tain class of men who till the eartl), who striking- 
ly illustrate this pregnant truth. A lesson in ag- 
ricnltarej learned from a fathep forty years ago, is 
often practiced by the son long after wiser heads 
have discarded it as more than useless. If we 
would practice the moral lessons taught us by oar 
parents with only half the pertinacity with whidi 
we cling to their errors in fanning, we should be 
made happier and better men. ^ 

There is a class of farmers (fortunately for our 
reputation, not so numerous now as forty years 
ago) who turn up their self-conoeited noses at 
every mention of improvements in agriculture as 
the result of scientific investigation. It is Jiidi- 
crous, indeed, to see with what holy horror they 
turn up their eyes at the mere mention of an agrir 
cultural paper ; and if you talk to them about the 
chemical analysis of plants and soils, of gases and 
the ]ikey you almost throw them into spasms. — 
Not long ago, a|i appeal to one of these stubborn 
wiseacres in behalf of the "Southern Cultivator," 
particularly recommending it as under the editori- 
al management of Dr. Lee, one of the ablest chem- 
ists of the day, was answered thus : "Dr. Lee be 
— — ; what does he know about cultivadng 
com and cotton ? Bet he never ploughed a day 
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in his life/' And what is most provokingi ihese 
ultra wise gentlemen actaallj believe that the 

whole world — ^a very few excepted— agree with 
them that <<book farming/' as they facetioilsly 
term it^ is the very supreme of the ridiculous I 

But, Mr. Editor, I must to my task; which is 
to detail, substantially, a conversation which I 
had, not long since, with an old gentleman, my 
neighbor, who has been cultivating ihe soil unre- 
mittingly for the last sixty or seventy years. He 
was sitting on his fence and inspecting about a 
dozen of plows, preparing to plant com. ''Good 
morning, neighbor 0.,'' said I; '^preparing to 
plant com, I suppose." "Yes," he replied ; "do- 
ing something of the sort." "Well," I added, 
don't you think your plows are running rather too 
shallow?" "Not at all, sir, not at all. I never 
isoffer my land to be ploughed deep; 'twould ruin 
it, sir, ruin it." "You astonish me, neighbor C," 
said I ; "I have been taught that deep plowing is 
one of the very best means of preserving my land; 
and that it even makes it more productive." "All 
a mbtake, sir ; if you want your land to wash 
away hodacUmdyj plow it deep and you'll soon 
have none to plow." "But, my dear sir," said I, 
rather testily, "surely a small quantity of loose 
earth is more easily washed away than a lar- 
ger and deeper mass, and the deeper yeur loose 
earth is, the more water it will absorb before it 
begins to run off." "All a mistake, sir," he con- 
tinued; "dependuponit, it's all a mistake. Now 
look at Muggumery^s (Montgomery) farm; he 
plows deep, and what has he made by it ?" "A 
better farm than either yours or mine," replied I. 
This rather settled the old gentleman, and he 
brought the oonversation to a close by intimating 
that "I had better buy Muggwmen^i plantation, 
then." 

Now, this old gentleman. Doctor, is a type of a 
elass unfortunately, even yet, too numerous 
amongst us ; and I fear it will require much time 
and labor to make the number much less. There 
i$ a prejudice (a very silly one, to be sure) against 
what is called "book farming," and consequently, 
against agricultural periodicals. And I am sorry 
to add, that while I regard this prejudice, in the 
extent to which it is carried, as not only weak and 
foolish, but fatal to all rapid improvement, it has 
yet tome foundation in truth. The eaoovAei Men- 



hendtj or some less innocent motive, too often leads 
our brethren of the plow to give through our 
agricultural journals, the results of their crude ^ 
experiments before they have been thoroughly \ 
tried. No experiment in agriculture can be en* 
tirely reliable before it has been, at least twiee, 
repeated. A new species of corn, or cotton, or 
wheat, or something else, has been tried, with all ' 
the advantages which an intense anxiety to make 
it sucoeed, can give it — and thereupon, it is forth- 
with heralded to the world throng some of our^ 
agricultural journals as the very vHmder of the 
age! Every body is agog to get it; a few trials 
prove it a humbug ; and thus, with thinking men, 
all confidence in such publications is destroyed.—^ 
These things ought not to be so. Ours is empha- 
tically an experimental science. With the lights 
of science to guide us, we must ei^eriment^ if we 
would improve. But we should withhold our ret 
suits until they have been repeatedly verified.^^ 
Then, and pot till then, may we safely communi* 
cate them to the public. 

CLOD THUMPER. 

N. B. I am trying one of our native grasses, 
which affords some promise of being vahi&bid tut 
winter grazing. When I have proved it to be 
such, I will communicate it to you ; if ft tumt 
out to be valueless, I shall keep it to myself.' 

C. T. 



From the New York Agrleultore. 

How TO Dbt Peaches. — ^It is rather out of 
season, but do your readers know how to dry 
peaches? Take those of th(» best quality, just 
as they are ripe enough to eat, halve them, remove 
the stone, and sprinkle over them, in the hollow 
from which the pit is taken, a little nice sugar; 
dry them in a brick oven after the bread, &c., is 
withdrawn. 

They are far better than if dried in the sun, 
retaining their aroma and flavor, and besides are 
totally free from insects. Prepared in this way, 
from peaches fully ripe, they need no cooking, but 
are simply soaked out in cold water. All the 
sugar they require pranging of course with the 
variety) is added wnile drjring. Peaches thus 
dried and prepared, are only inferior to the fresh 
fruit of which they retain the flavor in a remarka* 
ble degree. If you prefer, take them not quite 
so ripe and peal the huit, but the flavor is not as 
good as when fully ripe and it dissipates more in 
the process of drying. 

W. N. White. 

Athenif Georgia, 
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Orchard and Oardeii. 

HINTS FOB THE MONTH. 

Obobabd. — Examine tb« base of your peach trees, 
and if yon find a gum extending from the bark just be- 
low the surface of the ground, hunt for the worm with 
a sharp-pointed knife, and slay him. 

Gather up, pa^efully, eyery fruit that falls prema- 
turely from your trees, as it contains a worm whose pro- 
geny, if not destroyed, will commit a tenfold havoc 
another season. Although rather late, budding may 
itill be done upon ^hrif^y growing plum and cherry 
atocks. Bud also apple, pear, peach, &c., during this 
and the followipg inontl^. Full difections for perform- 
ing this opejration vill be given in the September num- 
ber of this jouicnf^. fSTash the trunk and larger 
l»ranches of your apple and pear trees with diluted soft 
^p, and wherevejr and wheneTer yon find the rascally 
'** woolly aphis/' kill thei^i. 

Gabdbit. — Sow cabbage seed, spinach, turnips, let- 
iidoe in shade, radishes, onions for setts to plant out in 
Oetober, parsnips, beets and mustard. Plant bush and 
ronning beans, early peas, cucumbers for pickling, 
transplant celery, tomatoes and cabbages. Set out on- 
ioBi for Fall nse* Keep tl^e ground clean and well stir- 
radU Xrery ireed t&at vipens its seed in thie garden this 
■faaan, will cause a great deal of trouble the next. Pre- 
pare oompost heaps of every kind of trash that will rot. 

F > • 

STonr garden cannot yield you a good crop of vegetables 
imlesB yon manure it well during the Winter. Attend 
to this matter, tlien, in time. 'By proper preparation 
and planting, you can have nearly as good a garden in 
Vinter as Summer. 



[VOI^ 1VB AXVaXOm C0TT05 PLA1VT«B.J 

VroAti of Frnit Cnltnpe in fhe Sontli. 

* • . ■ ft » A 

BT B. A. BWASBT, M. D., TAZOO OITT, MISS. 



Pb. Cloud — Dear fHr : ^he):e are yaiioiis and confiict^ 
^g opinions as to wbethei* f;*uit-growing to any consid- 
iexable extent can be made a ''paying" business in a 
country so well adapted to the production of cotton as 
ours. For inyself, I )iaTe no doubt ihat it can, and I am 
Aappy to find the same opinion entertained by many of 
pur most inte^lgent and experienced planters: There is 
no disguising the fact, howevery that with the mass of 
our agricultural community the subject of fruit culture 
ia at this time a very unpopular one. And why t Sim- 
i^ly because cotton, cotton, cotton, is the one everlasting 
idea which gives " shape and color" to all our plans and 
axpectationa, and makes ua entirely unwilling to engage 
in any experiments not having for their chief ol^ect the 
inorease of the *' number of bales per hand" I That this 
state of things is in direct conflict with the true interestt 



of the South, and one of the principal causes of her un- 
enviable position in the scale of agricultaral prosperity 
must be, I think, sufficiently evident to every reflecting 
mind. The mechanic arts, manufactures, stock-raising, 
grain-growing, and the cultivation ojp fruit, are the means 
by which our more enterprizing neighbors of the North 
have become a rich and prosperous people, while we, 
with far greater facilities for the accumulation of wealth 
and the consequent means of enjoyment, have been cos- 
tented to remain idle spectators of the rapidly increasing 
prosperity of our Yankee friends, or, what is still worse, 
have directed nearly all our mon energiet to the advance- 
ment of their interett* ! 

But a brighter day is dawning upon our prospecta.—- 
The spirit of improvement, which has so long slumbered 
beneath the unhallowed influence of political strife, ia 
beginning to awake, and we may at length congratulate 
ourselves upon the probable participation in those pro- 
gressive effovta which are becoming so eminently charao- 
teristio of the age \ 

To return, however, fh>m tlus alight digresrion into 
which the aeff-inflicted <* wrongs of my bleeding country" 
have unconsciously led me, I would repeat that there is 
much diversity of opinion as to the comparative " prof- 
its of fruit culture in the South." Northern writers up- 
on Pomology seem to be under the impression that good 
fruit cannot be raised in this cliipate at all I And even 
the lamented Downin|^, with all his pomologioal know- 
ledge and experience, dar^ no^ ponfidently recommend 
a dozen kinds of Apples and Pea^n which would succeed 
well in this latitude. There are others again, both at 
home and abroad, who admit that ours is a pretty good 
fruit country, but still cling to the opinion that cotton at 
*' present prices" is l)y far the most profitable crop we 
can grow ! I^n^ last and least comes the visionary few 
who think tl^t an orchard of wdl selected fruit wouM be 
one of the most remunerative adjuncts to every well or- 
dered plantation. 

It is the object of the present article to throw some 
light upon the respective merits of these oonflicting 
views, and should the statement of facts here presented 
be in the least conducive to a more oritioal and diaeriini- 
nating examination of our pomeological resouroes, all 
will be accomplished that I proposed to myself in the 
outset. 

As the first step in the practical consideration of our 
subject, let us see how the ** profits of friiit culture'* ia 
ivegarded in the North and East, where long ezperienee 
in this matter has reduced theoretic principles to profit- 
able practice. 

J. J. Thomas, of N. Y.. gives us in the Pat Of. Bep. 
for 1850-51, an excellent article on the "Culture of 
Fruits," from which 1 take the following estimate of the 
cost of an acre of land planted in Apple Trees : 

Cost of land $50 

Cost of 50 trees 10 

Cost of setting out 5 

Total cost 966 
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The crops taken from the land for the first four years 
he i^oes on to say vill pay the interest on the origmol 
eost, and the product of both land and trees will more 
than pay it as they become larger. The cost of an acre 
of full grown Apple trees, therefore, would be no more 
than $6fii ! The interest on this amount, at 6 per cent , 
would be about $4, and the annual cost of cultivation he 
puts down at $6 more, making $10 in all as the actual 
cost of a full crop of Apples from an acre of ground. — 
Each of these 50 trees will yield, according to his esti- 
mate, an average of 8 bushels, or 400 bushels for the 
whole number, which at $10, the cost as above, would 
be just 2} cents per bushel ! So much for the cost — ^now 
let ns see what the profit on this same investment of $65 
wHl bo. A good many years ago, before Rail Roads and 
canals were quite as plenty in the North and East as they 
are at the present day, good Apples could be bought at 
the orchard for 12^ cents per bushel — never for less even 
in the most interior locations. For many years past, 
however. Apples have been ready sale at 25 cents per 
bushel delivered on the tree. At this price the product of 
our 50 trees would come to $100, and, after deducting 
interest and cost of cultivation as above, would leave us 
the snug little sum of $90 as the nett annual income of 
our investment of $65, or nearly 150 per cent, profit ! 

But this IB an imaginary orchard which may perad- 
Yenture be somewhat more profitable than a real one — 
let OS see ! 

In 1845, Richard Hand, of N. Y., sold $440 worth of 
Apples from one acre of ground. A well known fruit 
grower in the same Htate sold in one year $300 worth of 
Plums from one-fourth of an acre ! Messrs. Jones, of 
Mass., raised upon 112 Apple trees and 224 Peach trees, 
all occupying less than 3 acres of land, $400 worth of 
Peaches and 228 barrels of Apples, worth $200 mere, 
making $600 in all ! He also sold $30 worth of fruit 
from a single Bortlet Pear tree, only 3 years grafted 1 — 
Mr. Dudley, same State, sold $25 worth of Cherries from 
a single tree. The original Herbert Apple tree produced 
40 bushels of fruit one year and 20 the next. The ori- 
gmal BasB Apple tree, 7 years grafted, yielded 15 barrels 
of fruit, which sold for $30. A Howard Pear tree, be- 
longing to Mr. Wyetb, of Cambridge, Mass., yielded 9 
barrels of fruit which sold for $45. A Pix Pear tree, in 
same place, produced $46 worth of fruit at one crop ! — 
The original Dubois Early Golden Apricot produced $45 
worth in 1844—^50 in 1845— and $90 in 1846. Mr. Pen- 
nell, of Pa., has a Grape Vine that produced 75 bushels 
of Grapes which sold at $1 per bushel. Mr. Laws, of 
Philadelphia, has a Washington Plum tree which yields 
$60 worth of fruit per acre. Judge Lion, of Pa., has 2 
Apricots which produce $120 worth of fruit yearly. — 
Four trees of the Tewksbury Winter Blush produced 
140 bushels of Apples in one year, 90 bushels of which 
flold at $1 per bushel. Many trees of the Rhode Island 
Greening have been known to produce from 30 to 40 
)}iisbel8 aiMiuiUy, and the celebrated Yincezuxes Pear 



tree has oftcu yielded over 100 bushels, and twice as 
high as 140 and 184 bushels ! Almost innumerable in- 
stanoes similar to the above might be recorded, but it is 
unnecessary. Enough has already been said to show 
that the cultivation of fruit is not altogether an unprofit- 
able business in those older portions of our country 
where more or less attention has been devoted to this 
subject for the last 150 years. 

Fruit growing in the South is yet so much in its infan- 
cy that we cannot of course present so many real instan- 
ces of profit from this source, but wc shall endeavor to 
make our imaginary ones as correct as figures and our 
own observations will permit. For the purpose of more 
correct illustration, we will contrast the nett profits of 
an acre in Cotton with one planted in Apple trees. At 
the present prices of labor in the South, the cost and 
profit of an acre of Cotton is nearly as follows : 

Interest on 1 acre land worth $25, at 8 per cent., $2,00 

Breaking up with double team — 2,00 

Planting and seed 1,00 

Barring off and scraping 1,50 

Ditching and breaking out middles 2,00 

Hoeing and Sweeping 1,00 

Picking 1400 pounds cotton, at 75c., 10,50 

Ginning and packing 8,00 

Hauling to market 1,50 



Total cost $24,50 

Credit by 1 bale cotton, 400 lbs., at 8c 82,00 



Nett profit $7,50 

In the above estimate we have taken one bale of 400 
pounds per acre as an average yield : this, however, is 
almost one-half too much ; but granting that every acre 
planted to cotton produces 1000 lbs. seed cotton, and that 
it will take 1400 lbs. to make a 400 lb. bale, we then 
have the following figures as the cost and profit : 

Dr. To cost of 5-7 bale cotton $21,60 

Cr. By sale of do. at 8c. per pound, 22,88 



Nett profit $1,88 

The cost of labor which I have assumed, as above, 
may seem rather too high^ but when we take into consid- 
eration that nothing has been set down for wear and tear 
of tools, &c., and the impoverishment of the land, I think 
the estimated cost will be found rather below than above 
the mark. 

Let us look for a moment at the contrasting picture. 

An acre of land planted in Apple trees, 25 feet apart 
each way, will cost in this country about as follows : 

Cost of land $25,00 

Cost of 70 trees, at 25c 17,50 

Cost of setting out, at 5c 8,50 



Total cost $46,00 

» 

Assuming, as before, that the crops taken from the 
land will pay the interest until the trees come into full 
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beariQg, our <*oo8t and profit" account will stand 
thus: 

Interest on $46, at 8 per cent $3,67 

Cost of cultivation 5,00 



Total cost $8,68 

Credit by 8 bush. Apples per tree, or 560 bush- 
els per acre, at 50c 280,00 



Nett profit, $271,32 

[POa THB AJflBIOAN COTTOS PLANTSR.] 

Tomatoes. 

Pallas County, 19th July, 1853. 

De- N. B. Cloui>— 2>car Sir : During last year 
I read in one of the Agricultural periodicals, of 
Qeorgia, 1 believe, a short article on the raising of 
tomatoes, in which the author recommended that 
they should be planted in poor ground, not ma- 
nured, and BufiPered to run upon the soil, to enable 
them to put out fresh roots whenever they touched 
the ground, as by that means you would be able to 
bear all of the season, &c. Now, to me, it seemS 
that all of this is wrong. In the first place, it is 
not necessary that they should be permitted to run 
upon the soil to continue to bear, and in the nex^ 
place, if permitted to do so, my experience is 
that they will rot upon one side before the other 
side gets ripe. 

Loojjing upon this fruit as being one of the 
most healthy, as well as one of the most univer- 
sally used, I will do no more than give you ipy 
plan of cultivating them, and believe that, who- 
ever does likewise, will be perfectly satisfied with 
the results. To commence, dig two ditches with 
a spade, 14 to 16 inches apart, the full depth and 
width of the spade, throwing the dirt upon the 
outside of the ditches, then fill them entirely full 
of stable manure, rotted o): unrottcd, it makes lit- 
tle difference. This should be done in January ; 
then, when the tomatoes are large enough to trans- 
plant, dig another ditch deeper than the others, 
say froin two to four inches, throwing the dirt 
from this ditch oyer the manure, and at the bot- 
tom of this ditch plant your settings, about 20 
inches apart, and as they grow pull dirt to them, 
80 that by the time they are up with the top of the 
ground, they are sufficiently deep rooted, not to be 
affected by drought, and not standing immediately 
in a manure bed, do not burn, (to use an agricul- 
tural phrase;) and when the vines are sufficiently 



high, place firmly in the ground forks about two 
feet high, to one side of the tomatoes, about a foot 
or so from them, letting them be good and strong; 
then place other forks a foot or two back of the 
first, and about four or five feet high ; then.place 
good strong poles ^long each set of forks, and 
then place good strong brush, leaning against the 
poles, and two or three feet higher. Now train 
your vines, and you will have the best, most deli- 
cious, and largest fruit you ever ate, and when 
frost comes, there will still be hundreds, and not 
one solitary rotted tomatoe. 

Your obedient servant, 

D. C. S. 



HlijsfrdlaafnuH. 



[for TBI AVRBICAX OOTTOK PLIVTBII.] 

Wagon Wheels. 

Dr. Cloud— Z?car Sir : While attempting to 
elucidate the laws governing the passage of loaded 
articles over obstructions, one great error has been 
to compound them with the principles of the lever, 
while very little analogy exists between them, and 
every attempt to demonstrate such analogy, tends 
only to mistify and obscure the subject. 

By applying the principles of the inclined plane 
in connexion with a few yfeW known geometrical 
axioms, such formula may be eonstructed and de* 
monstrated as may be understood and applied by 
any operatiye of ordinary judgment. 

Suppose a wheel or loaded cylinder, 50 inches 
in diameter, to be placed oq a leyel surface, and in 
front of it an obstacle presenting to the wheel a 
vertical surface five inches high — the wheel will 
strike the obstacle with a point in its circumfe- 
rence sixteen inches froz^ the point which is in 
contact with the level surface, and on which it 
rests, and when the wheel is rolled upon the ob? 
stacle, its centre or axle will describe a curve, 
which very nearly coin witli an inclined plane 
whose base is 15 inches, height 5 inches, and 
length 16 inches. Now, although this plane b 
not perfect, it may safely be so considered, for the 
great inclination of the plane is first presented to 
the moving wheel, its momentum will be a suffi- 
cient compensation^ and thus equalize the re- 
sistance. 

Hence^ notwithstanding the obstacle may pre- 
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gent a vertical surface to the wheel, the wheel it- 
iclf converts that vertical surface into an inclina- 
tioni and thus easily surmounts it, always premi- 
sing said vertical height to be less than the radius 
of the wheel. This is one of the advantages 
gained by using wheels for the purposes of trans- 
portation. The other one is the substitution of a 
smooth for a rough surface, and the transfer of 
the wearing or sliding parts to that smooth surface 
—so if our roads were all smooth, like ice, 
wheels would be useless. See the sleds, sleighs, 
&c., of cold climates. 

The height of the obstacle will determine the 
height of the plane— the radius of the wheel its 
length — ^which will always be in proportion to the 
square root of the radius. For the elucidation of 
the above, as well as for future reference, the fol- 
lowing table is presented : 



JHamettr qf Square root Htigh' of , Lett, htk of : Weigh oi 


Ufhe*t 


0/ radi' planeor obsta 


plane. 


lead held 


in inekis. 


u* in ttuh $ eie in. ineht*. 




by lUO lbs. 


60 


5 & 


16 


820 


60 


6.48 6 


17} 


850 


70 


6.92 


6 


19 


880 


80 


6.32 


6 


20J 


405 



By the above, we see that the numbers in the 
4th column are in the same proportion to each 
other as those of the 2nd, and that the greatest 
effect is produced when the 100 lbs. weight is ap- 
plied to the larger wheels, providing such power is 
continuous, so as to overcome the greater length 
of the plane, and is applied in a line parallel to 
that plane. But before we adopt the high wheel, 
it will be weU to consider what will be the ex- 
pense in the way of disadvantages. 

First. If we construct a high wheel with 
strength equal to a low one, it must be heavier in 
proportion to the squares of their diameters, and 
it \^ill elevate its axis or point of attachment so 
high that the direction of the draft or power will 
.deviate too piuch from a parallel to the plane. 

Now let us consider the wagon one-third of the 
load, and the wheels one-half of the wagon in 
weight. These data, when applied relatively to 
the 50 and 70 inch wheels, result in diminishing 
the effective force attached to the large wheel 
about 51 lbs. by increased weight, and 21 lbs. by 
deviation in line of draft above the amount of di- 
minution sustained by the small wheel — thus 
/showing the small or 50 inch wheel to have the 



advantage over the large one bi/ 12 lbs. effective 
loading. 

It is obvious from the above and other exten- 
ded calculations, that the true medium for the 
height of wheels, exists between the above sizes, 
but nearer the smaller one, subject always to vary 
with attending circumstances ; for instance, very 
rough roads require larger wheels, and smoothe 
ones may be smaller, and, consequently, lighter. 

Another fact is developed by the above exami- 
nation (?'. «.) that we suffer great loss of power by 
attaching our draft animals at a point so high as 
to give the line of draft less inclination to the ho- 
rizon than the planes of obstruction, thereby ex- 
pending the force of your animals in pressing the 
load against obstacles instead of raising it over 
them ; and in addition to this, it can be demonstra* 
ted beyond cavil or doubt, (the opinion of " phi 
so's " to the contrary notwithstanding,) that the 
lower a horse is hitched the more he can pull, and 
it may be well to mention that, when the line of 
draft is parallel with the plane of obstruction, you 
obtain the equivalent of the power applied, minus 
friction, and when the lino of draft inclines less 
than the plane of obstruction, there is a loss of 
power and increased friction, end when the line of 
draft inclines more than the plane of obstruction, 
we not only obtain an equivalent for our power 
minus friction, but that friction is diminished in 
the ratio of such excess of inclination. H, 

Oak Bowery, July 12. 



[rOS THB AMEP.ICAN COTTON PLANTSl.] 

Rail Roads. 

Db. Cloup — Dear Sir : I find in the Report of the Sec« 
retary of the Treftsury to Congress, in 1852) some admi- 
rable remarks regArding the economy and profits of Rail 
Roads in the United States. As these views must meet 
the concurrence of all who have investigated the subject, 
and are supported by elaborate statistics, they are enti-> 
tied to confidence, and will no doubt command more at- 
tention from your readers than any thing which I could 
contribute, under this head, to your pages. I shall take 
the liberty of greatly condensing the remarks of the Hon- 
orable Secretary. 

Assuming the occupied area of that portion of our ter- 
ritory east of the Rocky Mountains to be 1,100,000 
square miles, at least 1,050,000 are deyoted to agricul- 
ture, while not more than 50,000 are occupied by the 
mnnafacturing and commercial classes. The great pe- 
culiarity which distinguishes our own from older coun- 
tries is, that we have no infmor markets. The greater 
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part of our teiTitory has not been settled long enough 
for the development of that variety of industrial pursuits 
-which constitute them. So entirely are our people devo- 
ted to agriculture, and so uniformly distributed are they 
over the whole country, that some of our largest States 
had no towns, in 1850, containing a population of over 
10,000. The wide space that separates the producing 
and consuming classes, necessarily implies the ezporia- 
turn of the surplus products of each. As the markets for 
our agricultural products lie either upon the extreme 
yerge of the country, or in Europe, the greater part of 
our domestic commerce involves a thorough movement of 
nearly all the articles of which it is composed. Upon 
the average of common highways, the cost of transpor- 
tation is not far from 15 cents per ton per mile. Esti- 
mating the value of wheat at $1,50 per bushel, and corn 
at 75 cents, and 33 bushels of each as a ton, the value of 
the wheat would be equal to the cost of its transporta- 
tion for 830 miles, and the com 165 miles. At these re- 
spective distances from market neither of these articles 
-would have any commercial value, -with only a common 
earih route as an avenue to market. But we find that 
-we can move property upon Rail Roads at (H) one and 
a half cents per ton per mile, or for one-tenth the cost 
upon the ordinary road. The Rail Road, therefore, ex- 
tends the economic limit, after cost of transportation of 
tha above article, to 8,800 and 1,650 miles respectively. 
At the point upon th^ common road where these articles 
-would cease to have a commercial value, wheat would 
be worth $44,50 and corn $22,27 per ton by the use of 
Rail Roads, which sums respectively vould represent the 
actual increase of value effected by the same. The fol- 
lowing table will show^ how the value is affected by dis- 
tance, according to the means of transportation : 



Value at market 

20 miles from market. 



40 








60 








80 








100 








120 








140 








160 






• c 


170 






ti 



Ton of Com 

by the 
Com. Road. 



$24,75 

21,76 

18,75 

15,75 

12,75 

9,76 

6,75 

8,75 

75 

00 



Ton of Coi n 

h 

Rail Roid. 



$24,75 
24,45 
24,16 
23,86 
28,55 
28,26 
22,95 
22,65 
22,35 
22.20 



In this manner Rail Roads in this country actually 
add to the immediate means of our people. }Ve are 
therefore in no danger from embarrassment on account of the 
construction of lines caUedfor hy the business wants of the 
eommuniiy, as these add much more to our active capital than 
they absorb. The actual increase in the value of the 
land, due to the construction of Rail Roads, is controlled 
by BO many circumstances, that an accurate estimate 
can only be approximated, and must, in most cases, fall 
far short of the fact. Not only are cultivated lands, 
and city and village lots upon the route, affected, but 
the real estate of cities, hundreds and thousands of miles 



distant. The Rail Roads of Ohio exert as much influ- 
ence in advancing the price of real estate in the city of 
New York, as do the roads lying vrithin that State. Biit 
taking only the farming lands, where the influence of 
such a work can be more distinctly seen, there is no 
doubt that in such case the increased value is many 
times greater than the cost of the road. It is estimated 
by the President of the Nashville and Chattanooga Rail 
Road, that the increased value of a belt of land 10 miles 
wide, lying upon each side of its line, is $7,50 per acre, 
or $96,000 for every mile of road, which cost only 
$20,000 per mile. That work has already created a 
value in its influence upon real property alone, equal to 
about five times its cost. What is true of that road is 
equally true, probably, of the average of roads through- 
out the country. It is believed that the construction of 
the 8000 miles of said road in Ohio will add to the value 
of the landed property of the State five times the cost of 
the road, assuming this to be $60,000,000. In addition 
to this, the Rail Roads of Ohio are stimulating the 
growth of her cities with extraordinary rapidity. The 
valuation of the State of Massachusetts went up, from 
1840 to 1850, from $290,000,000 to $580,000,000— an 
immense increase, and by far the greater part of U 
due to the numerous Rail Roads which she has con- 
structed. 

Having shown the influence of our Rail Roads in cre- 
ating values, greatly above their cost, the next point to 
be considered is the income of these workji. 

INCOME OF RAIL ROADS. 

There is no other country in the world where an equal 
amount of labor produces the same bulk of freight for 
transportation as the United States. Take, for instance, 
a cotton producing State, like Mississippi or Alabama. — 
Nearly the whole industry of these States is engaged in 
the production of this staple — all of which is exported. 
It follows that all articles entering into consumption 
must be imported. This necessity of an inward and oat- 
ward movement, equal to the entire surplus agricultural 
product, is peculiar to the United States. While this is 
the case, it is equally true that new settled sections of 
coujitry will often supply a larger amount of traffic than 
an older one. An equal amount of labor would produce 
four times as much corn or w^heat in Illinois as in Mas- 
sachusetts, consequently contribute four times as much 
to the support of a Rail Road. |t is therefore a great 
mistake to suppose that because a country is ne-^ it can- 
not yield a large traffic to a Rail Road. In the South* 
em and Western States dhly one year is frequently re^ 
quired to prepare the soil for crops, which may be rC' 
newed for a long series of years. 

In newly settled districts the prime necessaries of lifB 
that enter into consumption are mostly imported from 
distant markets at a very heavy cost of transportation. 
In the Southern and Western States the soil supplies so 
large a surplus for export, as to afford to their Rail 
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Roada ft Itrger bulk fur tran<ipi>rtfttion per mile than in 
th« Enetern States. Vet the Soutbcrn and Weatera 
RouIb arc built at one-half to oae-fourtb the eost per 
mile of those Eastern roitda, and, aa the cbarges are 
nearly the same for trunsportutinn, it follows thnt tlio 
revenoea are genernllj greater upon the luttir. Kunier- 
ons illuslrationa of this fact might bo given. The oarn- 
ings of the Cleveland and Columbus Road, in Ohio, have 
been greater than those of the Hudson River Rood, 
since the opening of their respective lines, though the 
former, 135 miles long, cost but .-{in, 000, 000, vhile the 
Utter, 144 nittes, cost $10,000,000. 

In eorroboration of the views of the Secretary regard- 
ing the relative amount of transportation afforded by the 
new and agricultural, compared wilh the manufacturing 
■nd commercial States, a striking tegtimony is afforded 
in the fact that the receipts of the Eastern and Northem 
toads, collectively, are but S'l per cmt. for freight and 
65 per cent, for passengers, while the Southern roads 
shoir an income of 25 per cent, only from passengers 
and 75 per cent from freight. The most profitable road 
in the South, the Central Kail Road from Savannah to 
Maoon, the stock of which is worth $120 per share, re- 
edv«d during the first year ooly $141,647 from passen- 
gers and $80S,9G1 from freight, or about 15 per cent, 
for passengers. For years past about 90 per cent, of its 
gross income has been from freight. As a general thing 
you may estimate the value of a road to a cotmtry — es- 
pecially to the great agricultural Interest — l>y the 
amount of freight which passes over it. By this rule 
our Southern and Western roads will be found, in propor- 
tion to their cost, to have contributed more U> the inte' 
rest of the agriculturist, and consequently to the value 
of farming lands, than the roads of New York and New 
England. 

The following tahle will show the comparative receipts 
fnjrti passengers and freight of some of the leading roads 
of the North and South, and the respective per cent, of 
the same compared with the cost of the roads and equip- 
ments, which I have made out. for the most port, from 
the fiscal operations of the same during the past year.^ — 
The table shews rather an undue proportion of heavy 
freight roads in the ^'orthem section. If the great 
ohuns of roads from Albany to Buffalo, and from Wash- 
ington City to New York, which derive their principal 
■npport from passengers, were eicloded, it would shew 
a result yet more imfavorsble to the North ; and if the 
LaOninge, South Western, and Muscogee Roads of Geor- 
gia, and the Charlotte and Greenville roads of South 
Carolina, were included, it would materially vary the re- 
sult in favor of the South, both as regards the cost per 
mite and the ratio of freight receipts. The cost of the 
Central Road of Georgia is independent of the now iron 
lately laid upon that road, the cost of which, however, 
haa been principoUj provided for, I belieTe, ont of the 
reserved fund of accumulated profits. 
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The total receipts of the Northern Boade is about 18} 
per cent, on their cost, and of the Southern Roads 20 per 
cent, on their cost, yet the proportion of expenses to re* 
ceipts is rather in favor ef the Southern Roads. 

A. A. DEXTER, C. B. 

MobiU, Jiilg 251A, 1853. 



troB TBI uuuctH comn rijiHiD.] 

Sheep vs. Ik^ 

Dr. ChOTTD^Dear Sir : I have been quite in- 
terested with the dcBcriptioD given in jonr Plan- 
ter of the Cottwald sheep. In this country, noth- 
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iBg pay 80 poorly as the sheep, owing to the dogi. 
Chain one portion, and cut the throats of the oth- 
er, and nothing would pay «o well. Nature has 
been bountiful in provision to enable us to raise 
mutton and wool in competition with any other 
part of the world, but folly stands in the way, and 
effectually destroys what Nature has so kindly 
placed within our reach. Mr. Walker, an intelli- 
gent and most worthy gentleman, representing the 
county of Richmond in the Georgia Legislature, 
attempted to pass a dog law, and it was '^ laughed 
down " in the House. It was concluded by the 
other members that the People would, by acclama- 
tion, condemn any member who would vote for a 
remedy of this most crying evil, and, therefore, 
would not entertain the question at all. In my 
opinion, this is a great mistake. The people would 
ratify any sensible law that would abate the nui- 
sance. To say that they would not, is to stultify 
the majority. If I were an office seeker, I would 
straddle the canine race for a hobby sooner than 
any other question that occurs to mc. Sheep and 
dogs cannot be turned loose in the same country 
any more than cats and rats. There is no neces- 
iity for exterminating either, but the people have 
sense enough to know that, as one or the other 
has to be secured, that we can afford to secure ev- 
ery useful dog, and to raise sheep by securing 
them against their natural enemy, is to determine 
that skeep shall noty in any quantity, he raised to a 
profit. 1 do not think you could better appropri- 
ate your useful talents than by wielding your able 
pen in behalf of the innocent and suffering lamb. 

Down with the dogs and 

VIVE LE MOVTOK 

Montgomery, July 15, 1853. 



[rOE TnC AXBBIOAJr OOTTOir PLAMTBR.] 

Wm Peas kin Hogs 7 

Poplar Creek, Yazoo Co., Miss., \ 

June bth, 1853. J 

Dr^ N. p. Cloud— Z>ear Sir: I received, a 
few days ago, the ^^q first numbers of your inval- 
uable journal, the American CotJUm Pkmter, and 
lim highly pleased with it. I feel that I am al- 
ready amply compensated for my subscription if 
I were not to receive another number. In fact 
the information (krived from the two pieces in 
the January and February numbers, from the pen 
of R. S. Hardwick, Esq., alone, is worth $100. — 



I allude to the pieces upon the subject of Hill-side 
Ditching. I have seen many plans adopted for 
preserving our hill lands by ditching, but all were 
objectionable to me ; but the plan laid down by 
Mr. H. I thilik is without a single fault or objec- 
tion; 

In the April number of the American Cotton 
Planter, I see the question asked by one of your 
subscribers — Will Peas KiU Bogs — and desires 
information on that subject. Although it is A 
subject almost worn thread-bare, yet I am tempt- 
ed to say a few words in defence of the much 
abused, and (I think) highly valuable crop — ^the 
Pea — ^and state my reasons and experiments. In 
1850 my hogs were suffered to run at large in 
the woods until I gathered thy com in the fall 
(say about 1st November) they were then driven 
up and put in the pea field, and in a short time 
commenced sickening and dying. I immediately 
charged it to the peas ) but not willing to give np 
so valuable a crop, I determined to open the hogs 
as they died and examine them. I did so and 
found that the intestines of aU of them were per- 
fectly crammed with the hulls of unripe acomg 
which had fallen in the early part of the season, 
and all the small intestines were in a state of in« 
flammation, and indeed, in some instances, morti* 
fication had taken place, and the urine passed bj 
them, before they were put in the pea fleldy was of 
a deep claret color, and wherever it was passed it 
stained the ground almost like blood had been 
spilt. I am convinced that the fruit of the acom 
tree acts upon the hog in the same manner as the 
bark of that tree does upon an individual, which 
you are aware is one of the greatest astringents 
we have. 

Feeling satisfied, then, that it was the acorns, 
and the inability of the hogs to pass the hulls from 
the intestines, that caused their death, I determ^ 
ined the next year to adopt some plan to prevent 
their getting to the acorns, and fully to test the 
peas. So in April) 1851, 1 sowed down a field in 
peas, and about the 20th August turned in mj 
hogs, big and little, old and young. This field 
kept them in fine order until I gathered my com 
in the fall, where I had a fine crop of peaa grow- 
ing. About 1st November I turned them in that 
field, where they remained until Ist Jannarj, 
when I killed my pork weighing from 180 to 400 
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lbs. The balance of my hogs were suffered etill 
to run in the field until plowing time, (March) I 
and the result was that I did not lose the first 
hog of any sort, size or description. The next 
year ('52) I failed to sow my field of early peas, 
owing to the scarcity of pea seed, and my hogs 
suffered to run in the woods, as in 1850. The 
result was the same as that year — I lost many of 
my finest hogs. These are facts, and I give them 
to you for what they are worth. This year I have 
two fields sowed down in oats for them : one field 
sowed early and one late, which will afford them 
pasture until I gather my com and prevent thier 
access to the acorns, and about 1st November shall 
turn them in on my peas, and whatever the result 
may be will advise you. 

Wishing you and the American Cotton Planter 
great success, 

I am, dear Sir, your ob't sv't, 

J. W., Sr. 

From the Scientific American. 

Kore about Lightning Rods. 

The subject of lightning rods is one of great in- 
terest to every man and woman in our land, and 
from the many fatal accidents which have taken 
place this season during thunder storms, it is ex- 
citing much attention at present; of this we are 
certain, from the number of letters we have re- 
cently received on the subject. There is no say- 
ing more common than " doctors certainly differ," 
and it is just as applicable to the different opin- 
ions entertained by different men, respecting 
lightning rods, as anything else. One considers 
that a round form of lightning rod, is as good as 
any other ; a second considers a square form the 
best, while a third looks upon the twisted form as 
the best of all. One advocates glass insulators 
for the rods, while another asserts that wooden 
brackets are sufficient. One advocat-^s a continu- 
ous rod like a wire, while another believes the 
ch^n or the jointed conductor to be perfectly 
safe. One says the conducting surface is the 
grand desideratum, while another says " the solid 
section is the main object.'' Out of these con- 
flicting views can anything certain and tangible 
be adduced for the construction and erection of 
mfe lightning rods? We believe there can. — 
The requisites of a good lightning conductor are 
well known, and the different opinions advanced 
respecting this and that conductor, refer more to 
the most effectual conductor which can be made at 
the smallest cost than to the real scientific merits 
of a lightning conductor in itself, as it relates to 
perfect action. A thick iron or copper rod ex- 



tending above the highest part of a house, contin- 
uous in its connection, perfectly insulated, kept 
separate and distant from any large metallic body^ 
and terminating in a moist part of the earth, such 
as a pool or well, is a perfect lightning conductor. 
While we write this, we have before us a model of 
the lightning conductor of G. W. Otis, of Lynn^ 
Mass., for which a patent was granted on the 26th 
August, 1851, and which is now owned by L. 
Lyon & Co. of this city, (Mr. Lyon is the author 
of a treatise on lightning conductors recently pub- 
lished by Putnam) it is a good and certain con- 
ductor, but expensive. There are some, howev- 
er, to whom expense is but a secondary considera- 
tion, and for their benefit we will describe it.— 
The main rod is of iron, square in form, and made 
in sections screwed into one another, in metal 
eyes, secured to the binding insulators, which are 
glass cylinders secured to the dry wooden collam 
that bind them to the building. £ach binder ter- 
minates in a horizontal point at its extremity ; — 
the upper parts of the conductor are composed of 
many points branching off, and all tipped with 
gold. The insulation is perfect, and the rod 
is more nearly continuous than if it were formed 
m link sections. The use of any non-eonducting 
substance as an insulator is old and well known, 
and any person who wishes to erect a rod to suit 
himself, cannot go wrong in his choice of substan- 
ces, such as ivory, dry wood, &c., nor can he go 
wrong if he only uses a conductor of a sufficiently 
large diameter. We believe the round rod is just 
as good as the square one, and the solid sectioni 
not the surface, is the main object. The most 
important questions to be asked «re, '' what is the 
smallest diameter of rod that will suffice to form a 
good conductor, and what size of a building (area) 
will one rod protect." The last question is not 
easy to answer. Unless the chimneys of a house 
are very near together, a branch rod should bo 
erected on each, extending two feet above them, 
and vertical branch points two feet above the 
roof should be placed within twenty feet of one 
another. It is no easy matter to tell the size of 
the least cross section that will answer. E. Mer- 
riam, who has devoted much attention to the svb* 
ject, asserts that No. 10 iron wire is sufficient, and 
that 100 feet of it can be purchased for one dol* 
lar. Iron wire five-sixteenths of an inch in diam- 
eter, is the size used for our large public armed 
ships, and these have never failed to afford pro- 
tection to the ship and to all on board. 

As copper wire is eight-times a better eonduct- 
or than iron, we prefer it. It costs only fifty 
cents per pound, and a good and perfect conductor 
made of copper wire can be put up for one shil- 
ling per foot. Excellent insulators can be made 
of wooden cleets varnished, painted, or boiled in 
oil, nailed with iron nails (covered with wax or 
varnish) to the building, ana merely having holes 
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bored in them for the wire to pass through. The 
copper wire will last ten times longer than an iron 
one; it should be pointed with a file, and not 
hammered. We feel no hesitancy in speaking of 
copper wire a^ being a cheap and reliable con- 
ductor, and we would trust to a section of it not 
more than three-eighths of an inch thick in pref- 
erence to an iron wire of at least twice the diame- 
ter. There is not a man in our land who cannot 
erect his own lightning conductor, there being no 
great amount of science or art required ; care and 
attention, with what we have said on the subject, 
will enable any man to put up his own lightning 
rod. 
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Sazon Merino Bucks. 

The subscriber has eight young 
Buck Lambs, of the above named 
fine breed of Sheep, and four of the 
same breed with a dash of the South 
Down. These Lambs are now four 
months old, of fine size, good condi- 
tion and health. Gentlemen wishing to cross this fine 
variety of Sheep on their flocks, can have these at a 
small consideration above their market value for mutton. 
Price $10 each, deliverable at any time nfter the first 
day of September. If to be shipped, they will be deliv- 
ered at Shorter's Depot-, on the Montgomery and Wf»«t 
Point Rail Road, in a good secure cage for which $1 
will be required^ 

N. B. CLOUD. 
July 1st, 1868. 



For fSale^ 

A good Cotton Plantation. 

THE subscriber offers for sale his valuable Cotton 
Plantation, lying on the waters of Line Creek, in 
Macon County, Ala., and contilnii^g 960 dlLcres. — 
There are 600 acres cleared on the tract and in success- 
ful cultivation. All the open land is protected hj ffrade 
ditching J and the rows horizonlalized. The place is well 
watered and hcnltbful : two good Springs in the Planta 
tion, and a never-failing wcU of wat-er in the yard. Im- 
provement?, such as Dwelling House, Negro Cabins, Sta- 
bles, with Gin House and Screw, &c.', in good order. — 
A further description is deemed unnecessary, as any 
gcntlem<an wishing to purchase such a place, will prefer 
examining for himself. 

Terms will be made to suit the purchaser. Stock and 
provisions will be sold with the place, at reasonable 
rates. 

August 1, 1853 8t T. P. G. BRUMBY. 

sa ddle ryC 

F. A. BOBBINS & CO., 

CORNER WATER AND ST. MICHAEL STREETS, 

KOBILE, ALA., 

DEALERS IN 

ISADDIiERYy 

INVITE the attention of Merchants and Planters to their 
extensive stock, comprising Saddles, Bridles and Mar- 
tingales, Harness of every description, Leather of all 
kinds. Saddlery Hardware; Saddlers', Shoe-Makers' 
Carriage-Makers' Tools, Materials and Trimmings. Al- 
so, a superior article of Patent Stretched and Riveted 
LEATHER BANDS, for Cotton Gins, Mills, and Ma- 
chinery, of all kinds that require Belts. All of which 
they offer for sale at Low Prices, wholesale and retail. 

Mobile, July 1st, 1853-6t 

J. A. & S. S. VIRGIN, 

1XIACON9 GA«9 AND IHOIVTGOjIIJERY* AXAtf 

DCALSRS IIX 

PIANOS, ^^^ HABFS, 

^^ G UITARS, 1 f ilf 9 STRINGS, 

AND A 

VARIETT OF MOSIOAL ISEROHANDIS^ 

QQLB AMD 83LVEIR WATCHES, 

JEW£IiRY< SILVER AND PIRATED ITARE^ 

AND ^ANCY ARTICLES. ^ 

N B. — ^Watches, Clooks^ and Jeweliy repaired in tk^ 
best manner. 

April 1, 185S.6t 
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Thb SOTTTHERN CTTLTTVATOR, is published on the 
first of each month, at Augusta, Geo. D. Lee, M. D.* 
EJitor, and D. Redmond, Assistant Editor. Terms : $1 
a yenr, in ndrance. 

The southern LADIES' BOOK, published in New 
Orleans, devoted to polite literature, and edited by Mrs. 
L. Vjrginia French, at $3 per annum, inyariably in ad- 
vance. Emphaticalty the Bouk for Southern Ladies. 

ALABAMA JOURNAL JOB OFFICE, PRINT. 
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MONTGOMERY, SEPTEMBER, 1853. 



FBEmUK LIST | 

OF TEB SOVTHEBJff OESSTRAX, AQ- | 

AZCVltTVTLAXi SOCXST^. I 

To be IK-Id In Auynsla, bbe ITtU, ISih, 19IIt, | 

£oib. Slut BDii ead ociobcr, is.ia. 

/Vwn(— Col. P. M. SiiTtitinpilo, chiiirm.Tn, Bnkcrco. ; 

R. Peters. Esq., Allimta; Col. James M. Duvidaor, 

WoodTillej B«!ij. E. SUIes, Est)., Mncoii ; D. W. 

LevFis, Secri'lury of tbd Soi^icty and ex-uffiuio member 

of tlie Executive Committee, Spnrta, Gu. 

After nmnging irith the city nuthoTilica of Augusta i 
for tbc Fiiir Grounds, &.C., and dispoaiog of nthcr pre- 
liminnrieB not especially interesting hero, &e I^mium \ 
List for the Fair of 1853 yiaa tlien takea up, and after ' 

Raoh>ed, That tbe Premiums for Essnys be omitted for | 
■one yesr, or until sucb lime »s the Society shall b« able 
tD publish those now in posscGsiou of the Sooiety. I 

Tbe entire list of Premiums Tr»s than renewed, wncn- j 
ded and adopted, as followa: { 

THE PLANTATION AND FAEU. - | 

1. For the largest erop of cnttfin produced | 

upon one nereof upUnd, with the mode of I 

CultiVHtion, the amount and kind of ma- \ 
nure uaed, the period of planting, tbe 



r of I 






;d, (ha 



Icind nf ootton : the land tu be mouaurod, 

aod tliB oiitton neighed iu tbe pre! 

three disinterested and reliabla ' 

wllb certificate from them, pitcher, $50 00 

2. For or tho Isrgef^t cmp of cutton produced 
upon one acre of low Ixnd, (the samo re- 
quisition as upon nil acre of upland.) 60 00 

Z, For tbe l>ii^est Pea Vino Hay, one bale to 
be sent ai a aample, with a certificate of 
quality mode, silver cup, 20 00 

4. For the largest crop of SatiTa Grass Hay, 

tbe same as above, 20 00 

5. For the largest erop of Foreign Gr^^s Hay, 



tbe snme us above, 20 00 

6, For the lni-go~t crop of Corn grown upon 
one acre of njitund, not leea than 75 hush- 
els ; tbe period of planting, tho node of 
culliralioii, kind of corn, times |)lowed and 
boeil. tbe aoioiint nnd kind of manure 
applied 1 tlio bind and corn measured \a 
llio presence of three liisintereslod and re- 
liable wilricsses, wiih their certificates — a 
silver pitcber worth 20 00 

". For the liirnesit crop of Corn grown upon 
one ncre of low Innd, not )OfS tf>au one 
bwKlred bushels per acre, (requiaitioti ai 
upon upbind corn,} 50 00 

3. For the largest crop of Wheat (hraadcost) 
grown upoul acre of land, not less Ibon 20 
buibelB per acre, nor under 00 pounda per 
bufhel ; tbe bind and wheat to be meas- 
ured, and under the sime requisition in all 
things as above, 25 00 

), For Ibe largest crop of Wheat (drilled) 
grown upon 'ine acre of land, not less than 20 
busbcla per acre, nor less than liO pounds 
per bosbcl, (requisition the eitme as upon 
tbo above,) 25 00 

). For the largest crop of lowland Rice, on 

one acre, not less tbun 100 bushels, 60 DO 

1. For Ibe Ini^cst crop of Oats, kind, &e , 

raised per acre, 20 00 

I. For tbe largest crop of Rye, kind, So., 

raised per acre, 10 00 

:. For the largest crop of Barley, kind, fto., 

raised per aire, 10 00 

. For tbe loi^est crop of Sweet Po(«loeB 
raised per acre, one-eighth of an acre to 
be dug, Knd cenificines of iho yield by dis- 
interested persona furnished, 20 00 

. For the largest crop of Irish Potatoes raised 
per acre, 20 00 

, For the largest crop of Turnips raised per 
acre, 10 00 

. For the largest crop of Ground Peas, or 
Piniiars. rnicod per acre, 10 00 

. For the largest crop <^ Held Peas raised 
per aero, 10 00 
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19. Best box of Chewing Tobacco, Southern 
ymised, 6 00 

20. Best box of Cigars from Southern raised 
Tobacco, 5 00 

21. Best sample of Southern raised Smoking 
Tobacco, 5 00 

Exhibitors of all the above crops must state in writing, 
in fall, to the Secretary, all the requisitions ns Inid down 
for Com, Cotton, &c., as above, when the articles are 
entered upon his books for exhi>dtion, with the witness- 
es' certificates for the measurement of lands and pounds, 
and bushels per acre ; without which the Judges will be 
required to withhold their awards, and exhibitors not 
oomplying with these requisitions will not be allowed to 
eempete tor the Premiums of the Society. 

SAMPLE 07 FIELP CB0P8. 

1 . For the best and greatest variety of the dif- 
ferent kinds of Corn, which must be raised 
and exhibited by the same individual, with 

two or more specimen ears of each kind, $10 00 

2. For the best and greatest variety of the 
different kinds of Wheat raised and exhi- 
bited by the same individual, with twelye 
kinds of each sample in the year 10 00 

3. For the best and greatest variety of the 
Sweet Potatoe, half bushel of each kind, 
ooUeoted by any individual from a single 
eoanty in this State or from any one county 

in an a^oining State, 10 00 

4. For the best and greatest variety of the 
Field Pea, raised and exhibited by the same 
individual, (sample) one peck of each kind, 10 00 

5. For the best and greatest variety of Up' 
hmd Cotton, raised and exhibited by the 
same individual ; two samples of each kind 

in stocks, 10 00 

6. For the best samples of Sea Island Cot- 
ton, in stalk, 10 00 

7. For the best one l^nahel of Com, with six 

or more (sample) ears, 5 00 

8. For the best one bushel of Wheat, with 12 

or more (sample) ears, 5 00 

9. For the best bushel of lowland Rice, clean, 5 00 
10. " " " *• Oats, 6 00 
IL " '* " " Eye, 2 00 
12. " " ** ** Biirley, 6 00 
18. " ** " ** Field Peas,mo8t pro- 
fitable for general cultivation, 5 00 

14. For the best bushel of Ground Peas, 8 00 

16« For the best bushel of Sweet Potatoes for 

general use, 6 00 

16. For the best bushel of Irish Potatoes for 
general use, 5 00 

17. For the best and greatest variety of field, 
including grass seeds, raised and exhibited 
by one individual, and adapted to the 
^uth, cup, 10 00 

Exhibitors of crops, must give in writing to the Sec- 
TOtary a full account of etich crop offered — its adapta- 
tiion for profitable cultivation, &c. Exhibitors of Ay 
must giye the mode of cultivating, curing, harves- 
ting, &. 

OOTTOK BALES. 

For the best 20 bales of Uphwd Cottons, $20 00 

M «« 10 ** " " 15 00 

it «« 6 " ** ** 10 00 

M «< 1 " K tt 5 QQ 

«< M 6 ** " «* Sea Ifclond 

• €otton, 20 00 

The Cotton must bo on the Fair Ground during the 
Exhibition, to claim tiie premium. 



DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 

CATTLE. 

[In all cases where the word *' Imported " is used, it 
is understood that the nnimnl must bte brought from be* 
yond the limits of the United States.] 

FIEST CLASS — DEV0N8. 

For the best Bull 3 ycnrs old, or upwards, $20 00 

*• " »' 2 to 3 years old, 15 00 

•« " " 1 to 2 •' ** 10 00 

** " Cow 8 years old. or upwards, 10 00 

" ** Heifer 2 to 3 years old, 10 00 

1 to 2 " " 8 00 



ti ti 



SECOND CLASS — DUB HA MS. OE 8H0ST H0BX8. 

For the best Bull 8 years old, or upwards, $20 00 

«♦ " 2 to 8 years old, 15 00 

u " I to 2 •< ♦* 10 00 

*• Cow 8 years old, or upwards, 10 00 

*' Heifer 2 to 8 years old, 10 00 

1 to 2 " « 8 00 



(( 
tt 
tt 
tt 
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THIBO CLASS — ^ATBSHIBES. 

For the best Bull 8 years old, or upwards, 
" " " 2 to 8 yenrs old. 

" Cow 8 years old, or upwards, 
<* Heifer 2 to 3 years old, 
" 1 to 2 " 



ti 

ti 



ti 



ti 



$20 00 

15 00 

10 00 

10 00 

8 00 

rOUETH CLASS— tALDEBVETS. 

For the best Bull 8 years old, or upwards, $20 00 

" " " 2 to 8 years old, 15 00 

" " ** 1 to 2 " *' 10 00 

" " «« Cow 8 y^SLTB old, or upwards, 10 00 

*' Heifer 2 to 8 years old, 10 00 

1 to 2 «♦ " 8 00 



ti 
ti 
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GEADES. 

For the best milking Cow of mixed breed, $20 00 

" «* " <* " native " 25 00 

« «< imported Bull of any Bull not in- 

oluded in the above classes, 20 00 
" Cow " ♦• 10 00 



tt 
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W0BKI50 OXEV. 

For the best single yoke of Oxen, working quali- 
ties to be tested on the Fair Grounds, $20 00 

FAT CATTLE. 

For the best lot of fat Steers, $10 00 

For the best single fat Steer, $5 00 

«< fat Cow, 6 00 

<< fat Heifer, 5 00 



n 
tt 



" " fat spayed Heifer, 

HOBSES. 



10 00 



rZBST CLASS — ^HOBSES OT ALL WO&X. 

For the best Stallion over 4 years old, $20 00 

It «c «i tt 3 (( tt iQ 00 

i( tt tt 4< 2 " «* 5 00 

<' <( ^* Horse Colt, over 6 months old, 6 00 

tt tt ft Brood Mare, with colt by her 

side, 20 00 

tt tt tt yiuj,^ 3 years old, 8 00 

tt « <{ « 2 ** <* 5 00 

tt tt u tt I year old, 6 00 

SECOND CLASS— HSAVT DBAFT H0B8B8. 

$20 00 

10 00 

»< « 2 " " 6 00 

** " lyewold^ 5 00 

<* brood Mare with Colt by her 

side, 20 00 

" Filly 8 years old, 10 00 

2 •• " 6 00 

5 00 



For the best Stallion over 5 years old, 

tt 3 (I 
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THIBX> CIJk.89-T>BL00I> dOBSES. 

Fortho — 

Best large, thorough-bred Stallion, 4 years old, $20 00 

•« n <» .» 3 ** «* 10 00 

4< (i «( ii 2 " " 8 00 

••< " Horse Colt, 1 yoarold, 6 00 

** *• thorough-bred bsrood More with Colt by 

Bide, 20 00 

** " thorough-bred Mace, S years old, 10 00 

♦* Filly, 2 •* ** 5 00 



4t 



ti (4 



i< i< 



<4 



*• 1 year old 



^ 00 



WOWai CLAS5— MO&QAK, CANADIAN AND UCPOET£D 

H0KSE8. 

For the most thorough bred Morgan Stallion, with 
pedigree, and certificate of his purity on the 
side of sire and dam, where and by whom 
raised ; (if his history and certificates are not 
entirely satisfactory, the premium will not be 
awarded, and the Judges required to reject 
him.) $50 00 

For the best and largest Oanadian Stallion, with 
certificate of puritj, &c., 26 00 

rifTH GLASS — MATOHBD AND 8IK0LE SOBSBS. 

For the best pair of matched Horses raised iu 

Georgia, $25 00 

** ** single harness Horse do do 15 00 

'< ** saddle Horse do do 15 00 

•* ♦* heavy draft Horse, (gel- 

ding,) raised in Georgia, 15 00 

Soutkem Smted, 
For the — 

Best pair of Matched Horses, Southern raised, $15 00 
I^t single Harness Horse, *< <« 10 00 

Best Saddle Horse, « « 10 00 

Best pair of Matched Horses-— open to the 

world— 20 00 

7ACKB AKD JBNNBTTX8. 

Importtd. 
For the — 
Best and largest imported Jack, with certificates, 

approved by the Society, $30 00 

Southern Raised, 
For the— 

Beat and largest Jack, $25 00 

Beat and largest Jennette, 20 00 

MULBS. 

Georgia Raited, 

For the best pair of Mules, 

F«*r the best single or harness Mule, 

For the best Mide two ye^rs aid. 



$20 00 

10 00 

5 00 



Southern Raised, 

For the best pah of Mules, $20 00 

For the best single or harness Mule, 10 00 

For the best Mule, 2 years old, 5 00 

For the exhibition and trial of animals, a large circle 
will be enclosed with railing, within the Fidr Ground. 
Exhibitors of Stallions and Jacks should always aooom- 
pany them to the Fair with some of their colts — which 
lure always the best evidence of the menteof the sire. 

SBBBP. 
tXEST CIASS^IXPOBTSD XBAUVOSS, 

T<x Ihebeit Buck, 2 years old, $20 00 

Buck, 1 year old, 10 00 

pen of Ewes, (not less than 2) 2 7*rs, 20 00 
pea of Z'vpt Lambs, &ot loss thft& two, 10 00 



SECONIWCLASS-^SAXONS. 



For the best Buck, 2 yAs old, $10 00 

Buck, 1 year old, 5 00 

pen of Ewes, (not less than 8,) two 

years old. 10 00 

THIRD CLASS — ^MtTTTON SH££^, S0I7TH DOWNS. 

For the best Buck, 2 years old, $10 00 

Buck, 1 ycoi* old, 6 00 

pen of Ewes, (not less than S,) two 

yenrs old, 10 00 

pen of Ewe Lambs, not less than 8, 6 00 

rounTU CLASS — ^loxq wools. 

For the best Buck, 2 years old, $10 09 

Buck. 1 year old, 8 00 

pen of Ewes, (not less than 8,) two 

years old, 5 00 

pen of Ewe Lambs, not less than 8, 6 00 

riFTH CLASS — NATZVBS AKD OftADBS. 

For the best pen of Ewes, (not less than three,) 

2 years old, 8 00 

pen of £wo Lambs, (not less than 8,) 

2 years old, 8 00 

Foreign Buck and Ewe of any breed, 
not included in the above claM, 
each, 10 00 

For the best samples of Wool ftrom each of the 

above classes, not lees than 5 
fleeces in one package, 6 00 

SIXTH CLASS — ^FAT aiUTTON. 

For the best lot of fat Wethers, not less than 3, 5 00 
lot of fat Lambs, not less than 8, 8 00 

CASUXE&B, THIDBT 0& PEfiSIAN O0AT8. 

For the best thorough-bred Buck, $20 00 

thorough-bred Ewe, 10 00 

pair of grades, or crosses upon our 

native stock, 10 00 

SBBl»BBBlMi' DOG. 

For the best Bog, with evidence of his training, 6 00 
Slut, with evidence of her training, 5 00 

SWINB. 
7IB8T CLASS — SUFFOLKS. 

For the best Boar, 2 years old or over, $10 00 

Boar, 1 to 2 years old, 10 00 

Boar, 6 months, and under one year 

old, 5 00 

Sow, 2 years old, or upwards, 10 00 

Sow, 1 to 2 years old, 10 00 

Sow, 6 months, and under 1 year old, 5 00 
lot of Pigs, not less than 7, under 6 

months old, 10 00 

lot of fat Sttffblks, not less than 5, 5 00 

SECOND CLASS— GEAZISBI. 

For the best Boar, 2 years or over, $10 00 

Boar, 1 to 2 years old, 10 00 

Boar, months, and under 1 year 

old, 5 00 

Sow, 2 years old, 10 00 

Sow, 1 to 2 years old, 5 00 

Sow, 6 months, and under 1 year old, 6 00 
lot of Pigs, not lese than 7, under 8 

months old, 10 00 

lot of fat Hogs, not lese thaa 5, 10 00 

For the beat Boar, 2year8 old or over, $10 00 

Boar, 1 to 2 years old, $10 00 

Boar, 6 ao&ths, asd ooder 1 year 

eld, 6 00 
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10 00 

10 00 

5 00 



$10 00 


10 00 


6 00 


5 00 


5 00 


6 00 


6 00 


5 00 


6 00 


3 00 


5 00 


6 00 


6 00 


8 00 


8 00 


2 00 


6 00 



Sow, 2 years old, 

Sow, 1 to 2 years old, . 

Sow, 6 months, aiidpoder 1 year old, 

lot of Pi^s, not iffs than 7, under 8 

months old, 10 00 

lot of fat Hogs, not less than 5, 10 00 

For the largest and fattest Hog raised in Geor- 
gia, $10 00 

Exhibitors of Cattle, Sheep and Swine will be requir- 
ed, ^pt^er a rule of the Society, in all cases, to deposit 
with the Secretary, when the animal is entered for ex- 
hibition, a full written statement of the history, breed 
and age of his animal, when practicable ; the system of 
feeding and fattening ; tiie feed consumed, in quality, 
quantity and value ; date when the feeding commenced ; 
l^e weight of the animal when entered for feeding, and 
its increased weight up to the day sent for exhibition. 

POULTBY. 

Best pair of Shanghai Fowls, of any color, 

Cochin China, 

Southern raised Dorkings, 

Chittagong, 

Java, Malay, or other large breeds, 

Game Fowls, 

Sebright Bantams, 

Chinese Pheasants, 

Wild Turkeys, 

Common Turkeys, 

Wild Geese, 

African, or Hong Kong Geese, 

Chinese Geese, 

Muscovy Ducks, 

Aylesbury Ducks, 

Common Ducks, 

lot of Capons, 
Largest, best and greatest variety of Poultry ex- 
hibited and raised in the South by one indi- 
vidual, 60 00 

In awarding premiums in this department, the Com- 
missioners will, in all case^, jrive the preference to pure 
bred fowls, raised in the South ; and will require from 
exhibitors written statements of the coirect ages, 
weights, &c., of the specimens exhibited. The actual 
weight will determine size, when the contending samples 
are equal in point of form, age, &c. No ** cross-bred," 
mongrel or impure fowls will be allowed to enter for any 
premium of this Society. 

PIGEORS. 

Best collection of Fancy Pigeons, a silver Pitcher 

worth $50 00 

Twenty-five dollars to be paid by the Society in addi- 
tion to twenty-five already subscribed by individuals. 

BEES. 

Greatest yield of Hon4*y from one swarm of Bees, 
with full a count of management, protection 
against the moth. &c. The Honey to be shown 
upon the Fair Ground, and the quantity duly 
certified to, $10 00 

PORK, BACON AND BBSF. 

For the best half-barrel Pickled or Mess Pork, 
half-barrel Pickled or Mess Beef, 
. ~ Bacon Ham, regardless of age, 

. half dos. Sides, regardless of age, 
half dozen Shoulders, regardless of 
V -. Age, 

curod Muttnn Hams, » ' 

' Bxhibitors must state in fall to the Secretary the 
xnod^ Qf pickling the Pork and Beef, and caring and 
preaerviogthe BaiCon. *•. .... 



$5 00 
6 00 

5 00 

6 00 


8 00 
6 00 



$5 00 



5 00 


8 00 


5 00 


10 00 


2 00 


2 00 


2 00 


8 00 


2 00 


6 00 


2 00 



HOME DEPARTMENT. 

DAIBT. 

For the best jar of fresh Butter, Georgia made, 

not less than 10 lbs., $10 00 

firkin of Butter 6 months old, not less 

than 20 lbs., 10 00 

new Chinese. Southern made, 10 00 

new Chinese. Southern made, twelve 

months old, 10 00 

The process of making and preserving the butter and 
cheese to be given in full, by the exhibitor, to the Secre- 
tary, as before-mentioned. 

HOXISEHOLD BEPABTMENT. 

For the best jar of leaf Lsrd, 80 lbs., 

box of Hard Soap, home-made, 20 
pounds, 

10 lbs. of Soft Soap, home-made, 

box of bar Soap, Southern made, 

and largest collection of fine Soaps, 
Southern made, 

loaf of Light-Bread, 

sample of Rolls, 

Sponge Cake, 

Fruit Cake, 

Plain Cake, 

Cora Bread, 

Ham, boiled with skin on, 

samples . of Jellies, Preserves. Pick- 
les, Jams, Catsups, Syrups, Cor- 
dials, &c., with full description 
of the process of making, pre- 
serving, and keeping, for each 
sample, 

half-bushel Dried Apples, Peaches, 
Pears and Quince:«, each, 

drum of dried Figs, Southern raised, 
and sample of preserved Dates 
and picktei Olives, each. 

sample of Southern made Olive Oil, 

and largest exhibition of Jellies, Pre- 
serves, Pickles, Jams, Catsups, 
Syrups, Cordirtls, &c., made and 
exhibited by the same individual, 
the best box Soda, Lemon, Butter, 
Sugar and Wine Biscuits manu- 
factured from Southern flour, 
each, 

80VTH;EEN domestic HAKUFACTU&B8. 

For the best pair of Woolen Blankets, 

pair Cotton Blankets, 
- 10 yards Tnegro) Woollen Cloth, 

40 yards Woollen Carpeting, 

best Hearth Rug, Woollen, 

Rag Carpeting. Woollen, 

20 yards of Stair Carpeting, 

Coverlet of wool or mixed. 

Cotton Comforts for negroes. 
For the best pair of Woollen Socks or Stockings, 

10 yards Jeans, woollen, 

10 yards home-made Linen-Shirt- 
ing, 

10 yards home-made Linen Diaper, 

10 yards Jeans, cotton. 
Coverlet of Cotton, or mixed, 
Socks, or Stockings, of lin«n. 
Socks, or Stockings, of cotton, 
pound of linen Sewing Thread, 
. poond of ootton Sewing- 33iread,- 

SILK. 

For the best specimen of Sewing Silk, 
•pecimen of Reeled Silk^ 



2 00 
8 00 



5 00 

6 00 



15 00 



'Z uv 
10 00 


10 00 


6 00 


10 00 


8 00 


600 


600 


6 00 


6 00 


100 


600 


6 00 


600 


600 


600 


I 00 


1 00 


6 00 


1 00 


$2 00 


2 00 
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00 
00 
00 



$5 
8 



specimen of half bushel of Cocoons, 8 

Stockings, or half hose, 2 

Handkerchief or Shawl, 6 
specimens of Silk and Wool Cloth, 8 

yards, 5 00 
specimens of Silk and Cotton Cloth, 

3 yards, 5 00 

NBKDLS, SHELL AND FANCY WORK* 

Knitting, Nettinj, and Crotchety in Thread, 

For the beat Collar and Chemisette, $5 00 

Undersleeves, 8 00 

Handkerchief, 8 00 

Morning Cap, 1 00 

Infant's Cap, 1 00 

Infants Waist, 1 00 

Child's Hat, 8 00 

Child's Sock.s, 1 00 

Cradle Quilt, 5 00 

Counterpane, 10 00 

Fringe and Lace, 5 00 

"Tidy," 8 00 

Bonnet, 5 00 

Gape, (Berthe) 8 00 

Shawl, 5 00 

French KeedU Work. 

For the most beautiful Collar and Chemisette, 
Uadersleeyes, 
Handkerchief, 
Morning Cap, 
Shawl, 
Mantle, 

Patch Work in CoUon^ j'C. 

For th« best patch work Quilt in Cotton, 
patch work Quilt in Silk, 
raised work Quilt, 
imitation of Marsailles, 
woven Counterpane, (Georgia made,) 10 00 

Cloak and Mantle, 6 00 

BaiHd Worsted Work — Framed Tapestry Work, ^e. 

For the best Piano Cover, (raised work,) $10 00 

Table Coyer, raised work, 6 00 

Chair Cover, raised work, 2 00 

Ottoman Cover, raised work) 8 00 

Footstool Cover, raised work, 2 00 

Hearthrug, raised work, 6 00 
Pair of Fire Screens, raised work, 8 00 

Lamp or Vase Mat, 2 00 

Embroidery in Silk Floss, Chain Stitch or Braid. 

For the best Lady's Dress, $5 00 

Lady's Shawl, 6 00 

Liidy's Mantle, 8 00 

Lady's Scarf or Neck Tie, 1 00 

Lady's Apron, 1 00 

Lady's Vest, 2 00 

Child's Dress, 1 00 

Child's Sack or Spenoer, 1 00 

Cloak, 1 00 

Lady's Reticule, 1 00 

Fire Screens, 2 00 

Portfolio, (embroidered,) 2 00 

Knitting, Netting or Crotchety in Crewel or Silk. 

For the best Piano Cover, 10 00 

Table Cover, 6 00 

Ottoman Cover, 8 00 

Shawl, 6 00 

Scarf for neck, 8 00 

eiir of Undersleeret, 8 00 

ead Dress, 8 00 

Child's Hat or Cap, 2 00 



00 
00 
8 00 
1 00 
6 00 
8 00 

•10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 



i \ ^ - ■ ■ ■ ■ ~. ... ■■■ 

Child's Spli||Kr or Sack, 2 00 

Counterpane, 10 00 

Cradle Quilt, 

Reticule, 

Purs», 

Gloves, 

Hose, long or short, 

Child's Socks, 

Lamp or Vase Mat, 

Spanish or American Needle Work. 

For the best Collar and Chemisette, 
Uudersleeves, 
Handkerchief, 
Berthe Cape, 
Child's Dress, 

Straw or Similar Fabrics. 
For the best Bonnets, Hats or Caps, each, $8 00 

Wax and Shell Work. 



6 00 


2 00 


I'OO 


2 00 


fi 00 
1 00 


2 00 


$6 00 


8 00 


2 00 


8 00 


2 00 



For the best Wax Work in fruit and flowers, 


$5 00 


specimen of Shell Work, 


6 00 


MANUFACTURING IN THIS SOXTTH. 




Southern Manufactures other than Domutk* 




For the best bale Osnaburgs, 8 ounces to the yard, $10 00 


Shirting, 


10 00 


Sheetings, 


10 00 


Kerseys, 


10 00 


Stripes, 


10 00 


Plains, 


10 00 


Bed Ticking, 


6 00 


double Cotton Mattress, 


600 


doable Shuck Mattress, 


500 


double Moss Mattress, 


600 


double Hair Mattress, 


10 00 


coil Hemp Rope, Southern munlftu^> 




ture, 


10 00 


ooU Cotton Rope, Southern manu- 




facture. 


10 00 


eoil Bear Grass Rope, Southern ma- 




nufacture. 


600 


ooil Plow Lines, Southern manu&o- 




ture. 


6 00 


and greatest rariety of Cotton Cor- 




dage, 


10 00 


Wrapping Twine, 


6 00 


sample Cotton Bolting, 


10 00 


sample Cotton Sacking, 


600 


bale Cotton Yarns, comprising all 




the Nos. 


10 00 


piece of Bagging, made of Cotton, 


10 00 


piece of Ba^rging, made of Long or 




Southern moss. 


10 00 


piece of Cashmere, Southern manu- 




facture, 


10 00 


piece of Plains, Southern manufac- 




ture. 


6 00 


piece of Satinetts, Southern manu- 




facture. 


600 


piece of Lindseys or Kerseys, South- 




em manufacture. 


600 


piece of Serge, Southern manufius- 




ture. 


6 00 


ease of Blenched Cotton Goods, 


20 00 


piece of Plnin Flannel, Southern ma- 




nufacture. 


6 00 


piece of Twilled Flannel, Southern 




manufacture. 


600 


bale of Blankets, Southern wool and 




of Southern manufacture, 


20 00 
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piece of Bn»dcloth, 90 00 

piece df Carpeting. SO OU 

XrtXCAL ftcSTCrMCMi. 

forth* best Plftno, Southern mader $35 00 

VtoUn, Soaihern madoy 5 00 

Flute, Souibern made, io 00 

TOE ORCHARD AND NURSERY. 

rRUITt. 

Ter Ihe best M^ Op&noros open culture^ grown at tho Sooth, $5 00 
one dt xoii Pino A pples« gi u wii ai thi- Southi 5 00 

Tor tbo best and largest rarletv of Tiihie Appl<>e, !• 00 

and larKt^t colleeiion of fc-'outheru Seedling Ap- 
ples, <'ach Tnrlety named and labe'lpd, 10 00 
late Seedling Apple, fur all purpo8e8,wiih descrip- 
tton of the irecf history or Its '<rigiii, keepiogf 
kjc^ one dozen applt* s lo be exhibited, 5 00 

PSARS. 

For the best and largest ynrieiy of Pearsi $10 00 

and laruesi ooUectmn of Southern Seedlings* H 4I9 

single SeedllnK, for uil purposes, wlih description 
of the tree» history, 4tc^ half-docen speeiswM 
tu be exhibited, 5 00 

KEACnC8« &c. 

For the best collection of Seedling, process of leeping, 4-e., $^10 00 
ooltoetlloti of Qiiinc -s, 5 00 

collection oi NaiiTe timpcs,wilb history of keep- 
ing, preserving, Jte.« 10 00 
doien speeimeBJf «»f the Limn, Leroun, or other 
SootherB findtsnot nasned above, each, 5 00 

rRvrr triss, k,c. 

For the hffgest ooHcetlon of Southern Seedling Apple Trees, 

each variety descitbed and labelled, tSO 00 

pud best collection of Peach Trees, each rarlety 

describtxi and labelled, ' 90 00 

and best oollection of Pesxs, described sad W 

belled as above, 20 03 

greatest Tariety and best collection of Strawbor* 

berry Plants, 6 00 

greatest rarlety and best collection of Raspbetxr 

Plants, 6 00 

Isr flie Ihigest eollectioQief Osage, Orangct or other Plhnts, 
(Qeoigta raissd,) with a deweription oC the best 
method of planting, tximming and training tiie 



bed 



llMtlDIl 



Cnttings, 



ofOsSer or Basket ITilkir Plants or 



taooo 



20 00 



JIKATSVR LIST. 

For the bcsH soQeetum of Grcen-hooss Plsati exhibited by 

one psivon,. 10 00 

finest culleGtlon of Dahlias, 8 00 

tfaost eolIeetfi» efSeedling Tirletiss, eash, 8 00 

finest oolleethm of Rosss^ 10 00 

finest collection Phloxes, 2 00 

best eollecttom Yerbensc, 5 00 

bestcolleotion Asters, 2 00 

Bost beaatlftil Boqnet, 8 00 

most beautiftd Flowers, 2 M 

best Boqnet ibr centre table, 2 00 

HOnnciiLTintx. 

For the best tod greatest Ti^ety of garden Vegetables Ibr t»- 

ble nse, raised by one indl vldual, $S0 00 

lor a new tad iralnable van*- ty of Vegetable, with erldenos ox 

Its saperlority, 6 00 

For tha best and largest eollactlon ef Oardoa Seeds, raised and 
exhiUted bj one indiridual, an4 best for 
Boathem Hbrticttltore, a preminmeap, worth 10 00 

BSCLADCnvO LAlfn. 

For the bost isd most economical method (based on aetnal ex- 
periment) of recusltatlng thu womont land of 
the South by a sT«tem or turning under green 



crops, Umtng, or otherwise^ 

fUl SIRS, 



$25 00 



For the best Blstorlcal Painthig, (In oil,) connected with the 



history of Georgia, 



$20 00 



ruwiKO xATcn. 

For best plowing by white man, $6 oo 

plowing by slave, § 69 

plowing by white boy, 18 to 16 ygRVS old, ft W 

plowlntc by neirre boy, 18 to 1 6 ynn old, b CO 

Tho Plowiug Match will come off during the FsiiC Grevnds vflt 
be prepan d for the same, and entrance op«n to horses, muies uaA 
oxen. 

.ludRcsin thiftdepartrm^nt will be gorcmod in their awards ht 
the depth and width of tho fUrrow ulice turned by the plow of eaca' 
competitor, and the time employed toc(<mplete his Work. 

Plowff must be deposited at the Sectetsir's ofilctf o« the first day 
of the Fitir. Ihofo of tteuihem invention and manuftcture, if of 
equal merit, to have prvredencer 

In the department of th» Dairy, OousehoKI. Silk, DomcstJe M^ 
nufticture. Needle and Shell Work. Flowen, ke.. the Society hav% 
determined to award for the future, sliver cops; tea, pr eser ve, 
cream and salt spoons; butter tubs; butter, nrnit, pie, fish, des- 
sert xnd pickle knives; forkd; cream. Koup and sugar ladles; tongs 
and sugar sieve: choeso ^^Stopfl; flower vases; dessert and sngar 
baskets; gold thimbles and pencils; knitting needles; nspkln 
rings, work cases, &c., for all sums under $15^ 

THE WORKSHOP, LADORATDRT, AC. 

ancHAxicAL PRBMnrvSi 

sotmiSR5 PARamro mpuEMErn. 

For the best Side Hill Plow, ^o W 
double monld board plow, H) Oiy 
cast mould board one home Plow, 10 0(^ 
cast mould board two horse Plow, 10 00 
wrought iron one horse mould board Plow, 10 O^ 
wrought iron two horse monld board Plow, 10 0& 
wrought Iron subsoil Plow, 10 OO 
wrought iron cotton scraper Plow, 5 06 
wrought iron Sweep, 6 00 
wroughs iron Toothed Harrow, 6 00 
Tomfng Plisw on- Rooter litock, 10 09 
Simplicity of eonstruetion not detrsrting fhns the ff«fV»iy oC 
the article, will be viewed as the greatest merit- 
Best Southern Road Wagon, ftlO 00* 
two horse Wagon, $10 09 
Dnmp Cart, one bons^ $ 09 
Ox Cart, § 09 
Farm Gate and Hinges,. f 09 
moveable Berse Power, 10 09 
Harness and Collar for plantation use, 2 09 
Thresher, 10 09 
Fan, »00 
Straw Ontter, ft 09 
Com and Cob Crasher, ft 09 
Com Sheller, ft 09 
GrabB Cradle, ft 09 
Seed Planter, • ft 09 
Vegetable Cutter, $ 00 
Cotton Gin, ope^^to the world, n 09 
Cotton Pres«, oj^ to the world, 80 09 
Stocked Plow, offered by a slave, with cerllficnfco 

trom his master or overseer, ft 00 
Best and largest lot of Agricultural and Horticnltnral las- 

plements,^ BO 09 

OlnbAxe, 1 09 

Broad Ax*, 1 Oft 

Drawing KnUb^ 1 00 

Manure Fork, 1 09 
Portable Work Bench, wKh Ihll set! of Flaiitation 

Carpeaters' Toels, 10 00 



specimen of Animal Patoting, (In oU,) ftom na- 
ture, 20 00 
specimen of Southern Landseape Painting, from 

nature, (in oU,) 20 00 

specimen of Fruit Painting, 6 00 

specimen of Fancy Piiinting, 6 oO 

i^eflimen of Water Colors, 6 00 

Ko premium wlU be awarded in this Department xulees the spe- 

dmeas on exhibition are considered rsaUy meritorious bf oompe- 

|ept Jndgse. 






pnrposes^ at wocg ett 



Best Stsan Xngine fiir Agrfcultnral 

pound. 
Best hnproved Grist Mill, 

Best plantation Saw Mill by steam, waJtfr, or horse powar,^ 
Best Railroad Passenger CaTa 
Best Railroad Freight Car, 
Best Fire Rnglne, 
Best l4kthe for Metal, 
Best Gin Saw Filing Machine, 
Best Steam BoUer, 
Best Rope Twisting Machine, Ibr plantatioB nse^ 

KAVUPAcrvRn nr woop Ain> xroiv. 

Best Secretary and Book Case, Southern wood. 

Best Sideboard and Beanreau, Southern wood, 

Best Sofh. 8outh<*rn wood. 

Best Bedptpsd. Sontbem wood, 

Best rett fireCnsirs, 

^^ast s«tt common ChalrSy 

B«st Invalid Chair, 

BsPt Dining TaMe. 

Ileiit Tin or Wire Salb, 

Best K itchen Table, with shelves and drawers^ 

Best Window Sash and Blinds, each, 

1l*st Panel Door, 

B«t doten Cedar, Cypress, Jmnlper and Pine BncfceCs, cMfa, 

jleetdosen Cedar, Qyprsss, Juniper and Pine Tube, eacl», 

Best nest of Otier or Willow Baskets, 



SS 

10 09 

19 09 

(^ 
009 

20 09 



$19 09 
• 09 
909 
ftOO 
009 

Is 

900 
900 

IS 
IS 

000 
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lltfiit dosen Broom Corn and 'Wiro-gmxs Brooms, each, 2 00 

B«tt BUckiiroith*«B«Uowg, for planttLtlon ucc, 10 00 

Ri»si IMflotiun, SoutherD make, 10 00 
Beat d >abIo-barre1ed Oan.or Fotrling-plece, Soathera mann- 

ftn ur«, 10 00 

Btttt and Inrjroi't exhibition of boot and sboe Laats, 5 00 

fi«««t P^ and*Brim<Mi, 5 00 

B««t horn, bono and wooden buttons, 6 00 
BeatdoM familT Carrfage,comblningcoQYeiiIeiice,«af«t7 and 

lightttess, Southoru mako, 20 00 

lh»t Baggy, S 00 

Bast and iarmst exhibition of >reehaii ice* Tools, 1 00 

Bwt and largest exhibition of Iron CaaUogs, 10 00 

BoKt iqieclineD of Bar and Round Iron, 10 00 

Best Saw Mill Imns, 5 00 

Boat Grift Mill Irons, 5 00 

*Ba"t and mot^t approved Railroad Bar Iron, 6 Oo 

Bat lett Blacksmltli' s TdoIh, 6 00 

KAM.TACTV11K118 0^ UATllER. 

J)ert ahd most usc'ful Carriage Harness, (10 00 

Best and me^t useful Buggy HarneKe, 6 00 

Best and moot useful Wagon Ilamo.*s, 5 00 

Be^t and moK useful i^adale and Bridlv, 5 00 

best dozen Brogans, 10 00 

ftot't paff of Boot4, fi 00 

Beet half doien pair gents' Shoes, j> 00 

Beft half dosen ladies* Shoes, 5 00 

Boat traveling Trunk and Valise, carfa, 3 00 

side Upper, Sole and Uarneaa Leather, each, 2 00 

doten Calf Skins, 5 00 

side of oil dressed Whang Leather, 8 00 

dosen dressed Sheep Skins, 3 00 

dosen dressed Goat Skins, 8 00 

•pedmen of plantation tanned Leather, for plantation 

uses, 10 00 

CHSMXOAL KAKUTACTU&E8, OILS, OXIfBKTS, MZ^mULB, Ac. 

for the best case or chest of g<*nulne Medicine, suitable for 

family use^ and the Southern practitioner, sil- 

▼er cup, 
specimen of sold pressed Okstor Oil, 
specimen Unseed, Lard and Cotton Seed Oil, each, 
bag of Salt, 

bbl. or Spirits of Turpentine, 
bbl. of Roein, 
bbl. of Tar, 
apeoimen of Lime, Gypsum, Water Cement, and 

Pearl Ash, each, 
«pedmen of Soothem made Paint, of Southern 

materials, differoot colors, mixed, applied and 

dry, 
French Bnrr Mill Stones, Southern mann&ctnre, 
Oil Stone, 

bushel Bituminous and Anthracite Coal, each, 
marble Monument and Mantel Piece, each, 
and largest exhibition of Stcne Ware, 
Window Phit<> and Hollow Olaas, 
«peolme«s of Fire Brick, 

Oeorgift Mill Rock A^r grinding Indian Com, 10 00 

CLOTiaNO, fto. 

Wot the beat suit Clothes made at the Sooth, to consist of 
Overcoat, Dress coat, Test and Pants, aUrer 
eup, $10 00 

salt Clothes made at the South, and of material 
mjinufaetared at the South, to consist of Qreat- 
ooat, DresSHSoat. YoBt and Pants, silver cup, 10 00 

Gent*s Hat, manufaotuxad at the South, silver 
cnp, 10 00 

doien Negro Hats, mannlkotured at the South, 
silver oup« 6 00 

TlM Seventh Annual Fair of the Southern Central Agricultural 
Society will beheld In Augusta, Ga., on the 17th, 18th, 19th, 20th 
and 21st (totober, 1863. 

The Society have offered premiums to the amount of $6000, em 
bracing nearly everything valuable in Agricultural and Mechani- 
chM Industry, Art snd Science and Taste, The premium list will 
be furnished' by application^postage paid— to the Secretary, or to 
Urn Cultivator ofBoe,or Soil of the South. 

REGULATIONS OF THE FAIR, AC. 

Feraons payincr $2, and registering their names, shall become 
Mambe'-s of the Society for one year, snd be furnished with a bsdge 
tbat will sdmit them, at all times during the Fair, to the Buildings 
■md Grounds uf the Society. 

All persons paying $1 sball be entitled to exhibit their articles or 
animals upon the Grounds of the Society, snd be fumishod with a 
Hckwt admiUing them withia the enclosure at all times during the 
Fair week. 

On Tuesday of the Fair week the public will bo admitted by tick- 
ets at $1 each, said tickets to bo delivered to the Qste Kpop4*r on 
entering. <>n Wednesday, Thursday and Pridsy. the puMic will » e 
Idmltted by tickets, at twenty-fivo cents each, to be delivered at 
the gate aa above. 

■ An ehfldrea under 12 yean of age Till be admitted at half 
ftk; 
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2 00 


2 00 


200 


500 


8 00 


2 00 


2 00 


10 00 


10 00 


1 00 


6 00 


600 


6 00 


SOO 


800 



The pupils of Charitable Instltutious, with theh: preeeptoi«,vlll 
bo admitted free. 

All Editors in the Sonthem States will be furnished with a. badge 
and admitted to the privilege of Membership; and their familiee 
will also be admitted f^eo to the Fair of 1868. 

Other State Agricultural Socii*tie« and Institutes are requested to 
send Delegates to ihc n«xt Annual Fair of this Society, to be held 
at Aajrusta, in Oct., 1853. Such Delegates will be presented with a 
badge which will entitle them to the privilege of the Grounds. 

RULES FOR EXHIBITORS. 
ttmcuAL xoncK. 

The Secretary's office will be opened at Augusta, on the 10th of 
Octobci, fur the | tirpora of receiving entries. 

Persons intending to become exhibitors, at the next Fair, are do* 
sire'l to forward to the Secretary, D. W. Lewis, Augusta, Georgia, 
after tbo Intof Ociolicr, th^ir entries: which will greatly fiicilitate 
business, and prevent confusion in the halls and on the grounds of 
the Sorli'tv, snd di<>appointmt;ntto exhibitors, which, heretofore, baa 
been the result cbiifly ef delay. 

All exhibitors at the Fair must pay $1 and have their animals <tf 
articles entered at the Secretary's oflico before taking them into the 
enclosure. All who intend to compete lor the premiums of the So- 
ciety, must have their articles on the ground and entered at the 
Secretary's office, at or before 6 o'clock, on Saturday evening, the 
16th of October, without (kil,so that they may be arranged in their 
rcspectlTC departments, and In readiness for ezaniination by the 
Judges on Tuesday morning, the 18th of October, at o'clock. Ani- 
mals may be entered at any time previoufl to 9 o'clock, on Tuesday 
morning. 

The regulations of the Society must be strictly obtorved by ex- 
hibitors, otherwise the Sot iety will not be responsible for the omis- 
sion of any article or animal not entered under its regulations. 

No article or animal entered for a premium can be removed or 
taken away before the close of tlie Exhibition. No premium will be 
paid on animals or articles removed in violation of thia rule. All 
artielea and snimals entered for exhibition must have cards at- 
tached, with the number as entered at the Secretary's ofDce; and 
exhibitors, in all coses, shall obtain their cards previous to pliciaf 
their articles or animals on the Fair Grounds. 

All persons who intend to offer animals for sale during the Fa!r, 
shall notify the h^creUry of such intention at the time of entry. 

Special attention is required from competitors to the requislUoQS 
of ihe Society upon Field Crops, Fat Cattle, Hogs and Sheep, Dairy 
and HouKoheld Department, Pork, Bacon and Beef; for fidl written 
statements as required under each department, as they are impor* 
tant to the Judges in the several class<is before their llnal decision. 

The Executive Committee will take every precaution in th^ 
power for the safe preservation of all articles and stock on exjifbl- 
tion. and will be responsible only for loss or damage that may occar 
during the Fair They desire exhibitors to give attention to their 
articles, and at the close of the Exhibition to attend to their 
removaL 

INSTRUCTION TO THE JUDGES. 
Aitp Tu njpuaifTBKSiim or m wnxann MrAiflumg. 

The Chairmam of Committees selected for the next ^n*«f1 lUr 
are requested to report themieolvcs to the Secretary upon the 
grounds of tbo Sorlety, on Monday morning, October 17, 18U. 

In no case must the Judge award a special or diaeretion«7 pra> 
mium. 

The Judges on animals will have regard to the fymmetry, eaihr 
maturity, thorough breeding, and characteristics of the braeoi 
wliich th^y Judge. Thev will make proper allowances for the sg*, 
feeding, and condition of the animals, especially In the breedhiR 
classes. They are required not to give encouragement to over-foa 
animals. 

No stock.of Inforlor quality shall be admitted within the Oronnds; 
and if any shall by accident be admitted, a committee shall be ap- 
pointed to examine and rule out of the Grouada aU below a medium 
grade. 

The animals to whlrh premiums shall bo awarded, ahiU be led up 
for exhibition at the delivery of the premium, and so with other ar* 
tirles as msy be convenient, and after or before the delivery of the 
premium, each animal which sball have taken a premium, shall be 
designated by some badge of disiiction. and led Into, tlie ring and 
around it for exhibition of its superiority and high quality to the 
assembled crowd. 

N. B. No person whatever will be allowed to interfeku with tlie 
Judges during their adjudication ; and any person who; by letter Mr 
otherwise, attempts an interference or bias from mlsrepresentatimui 
with the Judges, will be excluded as an honorable competitor. 

The Superintendents w 11 ^^ve part iculsr direction to all artletea 
in their respective depsrimeots. and see thyt a|l are arrangtd at 
near as may be in numcriml order, to lessen and fiaciJitate the U» 
bors of the .Indgos in their examinations. 

Thf Snpirintindentswill sttindesrh pet of Judges In their le* 
spective departments, point out the different nrticleB or animals to 
lie exhibited ; will uttscb prise c^ds to the articles, or. flags to the 
((UccePFful RnimnlB.aftrr the Judges' reports shall have been made 
up and deliveied to the Secretary. 

REPORTS OF JUDGES. 

The Judges will be expected. In all caaea, to withhold premluau 
vrhen the article or animal is not worthy, though there bo no com* 
petition. 
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Anlnwild h»ThMt reeelred prca>lums of thn Sodaty at previous ex- 
blbltioDK, will not bo allowod to compelo foi- priz^a again in the 
fi&jB6 elasa. 

FORAGE FOR STOC\C. 

Tbttowlll b« ft Forage Master on the ground, who will fomiBb 

grain and forage Ht mnrket price, to iho ownurs of stock. 

Stalls will uut be furnished upon Ibe Grounds of the Society fur 
nnruJyor dangerous anim'^lB. 

ANNUAL A1>DRES3. 

The Annnal Address before the S<»clety will bo dclivpr^d rst ti"»e 
pnblic ftand* at 11 o^clock on Thursday morningt by Rev. George 
F. Pierce, D. D.,of Oxford, Giorgia. 

AWARD OF PRE3ITUM5. 

The premiums will be nwarded from tbo Executive stand, at ten 
o'clock on Friday morninST. 

SALES OF STOCK. 

The auction sale of live stock »lll take place on Wednesday, at 11 
o*dMk ▲. M.. bui the animals sold ctmuot be removed from the 
gfouoda until the doao of the exhibi tlon. 

FOLICE. 

A well reflated Police of the Society, aided by that of the city of 
AQt(U8ta, will bo on tbo grouuds during the entire exhibition, to 
nresbfTe order. 

All pervtme having buainesa with the Bociety,(»r wishinsr informa- 
tion not b«re fVirnianod, will address the Secretary at Sparta titl the 
first of October. After that time, ut Augusta, Ga. 

D. W. LBVVld, Secretary, 

Bpartu, Georgia. 



From the National Intelligencer. 

The American Press. 

For a year or two past strong indications have 
been exhibited that the American Press was des- 
tined to be one grand " Scientific Journal." 
These indications have already become to a con- 
siderable extent^ a reality. Said a Senator from 
the South, not long since : ' ^ The series of scientific 
essays I sent to our editors ai*e published regular- 
ly in all our papers, and I hardly know what 
toey would do without them." 

Papers in all the States make it a point to fur- 
nish their refers something on scientific matters. 
In the midst of the highest political excitement 
something in the way of science found place in 
numerous political journals. During several 
year's respite from political excitement now in 
prospect, the whole American Pi^ess will doubt- 
less give scientific matter a prominent place in 
their columns : certainly as schools are now seek- 
ing for appropriate lessons of instruction from 
that same source. A more instructive lesson, 
either for schools or families, cannot perhaps be 
readily found than the following little manual of 
geology, describing twenty-five elementary speci- 
mens, showing the elements and the structure of 
the earth. The numbers are founded on a funda- 
mental classification of rocks, designed to aid 
young minds in collecting, classifying, and labell- 
ing minerals for the use of the homes and their 
schools. 

The case is very plain and simple that if the 
papers — oil the papers — in our country should 
give place to this brief manual of geology ; and 
the schools — all the schooh — of our country should 
use the papers containing it, both for reading and 
study in special aid of simulianeous movement 
would be made for the advancement of American 
science ; a hundred thousand schools uprising in 



a body, going forth to take a lesson from the 
"Older Volume or God/' every leaf, line, 
word, and letter of which declares that its author 
is divine and glorious. 

Geological Cabinet 

An Introduction, and Aid to Reading. 
By Josiah Holbrook. 

The Bible is a book of examples, founded on 
principals for the regulation of human conduct; 
especially so for the management of the mind 
and soul, or intellect and heart. The example 
furnished by it, as a starting point in the pursuit 
of knowledge, is not only appropriate, as founded 
on divine wisdom, but is equally simple, beautiful, 
and sublime. " In the begining God created the 
heavens and the earth," is the sentence commonly 
referred to as a specimen of the highest sublimity. 
Its sublimity is in its simplicity, connected with 
the glorious truth uttered. It is also pre-emi- 
nently fitted to an inquisitive young mind, eagerly 
observing surrounding objects, at the same time 
rapidly and successfully, because pra^cticaUy 
learning them. 

If the elements of the Created Universe form 
the ^^firU lesson** of the Creator to his crea- 
tures, why not follow the example thus set us by 
Him who created mind, as a starting point in 
the training of mind ? In accordance with this 
example of Divine authority, the elements of our 
globe are selected as a *'^firsl lesson'* for children. 
A " Geological Cabinet " is prepared, consist- 
ing of twenty-five mineral specimens, so selected, 
arranged, labelled, and described as to show, al- 
most at a glance, the elements and structure of 
mountains, rocks, and soils; exactly fitted to 
gratify the eager curiosity -of everg child to leam 
what he sees ; not only by seeing, but by hand- 
ling, examining, comparing, classifying, and 
other steps for acquiring the most substantial 
knowledge by the thorough modes of learning. 

" Nature before Bool^, and Draidng before 
Writing,* is a motto always in accordance with 
common sense, and completly tested by expar- 
experience, both in this country and Europe. It 
is already widely adopted on both continents, and 
is certain soon to be observed by all persons, 
everywhere, in the early ihstruction of children ; 
The "Alphabet op Geology," by preceding 
the "Alphabet of Books," changes the latter from 
an unmeaning, irksome task, to an instructive, 'le- 
lightful lesson ; learnt rapidly and certainly, be- 
cause piactically and agreeably. 

The principal families of rocks, or geological 
formaticns. are the granite family, composed of 
three members, and forming all the highest moun- 
tains in th \ worlds t' e h) nbhnd, or trap family, 
consisting also of three members, widely scattered 
over the earth. Lime formations, very abundant, 
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various and useful ; magnesian or serpentine for- 
mations, containing highly valuable ores; conglo- 
merate rock«, or those formed from the fragmjnts 
of broken down rocks; carbon, or coal forma- 
tions; fossils, or orgmic remains of more than 
nine thousand animals, with those of numerous 
plants; coral ranges, very extensive, anl incrcas- j 
ing, by labors of insects- of the sea; and volcanic 
rocks, composing very numerous islands, and some 
mountains, from ten to fifteen thousand feet high. 
All these vast ranges of rocky and mountain mas- 
ses, constituting the elements, the grandeur, and 
riches of our earth, beautifully and emphatically 
declares the sublime truth, that He who formed 
them, has, in deed and in truth, ^^weighed iJie 
mountains in scales, and the kills in a balance.*' 

Nos. 1 and 2. Quartz is the only mineral found 
everywhere. It f >rms a considerable part of all 
the highest mountains in the world ; is the princi- 
pal element of soils ; composes nearly all the peb- 
bles upon shores, and in banks of gravel and sand ; 
is the only material essential in the formation of 
glass; and, in some of its varieties, formed most 
or all the gems mentioned as set in the breast- 
plate of Aaron, the high priest ; also those men- 
tioned as composing the streets of the New Jeru- 
salem. Quartz also forms most of the precious 
stones used in all ages of the world as personal or- 
naments, worn on fingers, breastfl, &c., and hence 
furnishing, to a considerable extent, articles of 
commerce among nations. 

It scratches most other minerals, and is, hence, 
one of the hardest. Its colors are white, red, 
brown, smoky, blue, green, yellow, and clouded, 
"with various shades of different colors. The 
most common quartz crystal is a hexogonal 
or six-sided prism, ending in a pyramid with 
the same number of sides. The names de- 
termined by the colors, forms, &c., are milk 
quartz, smoky, gray, yellow, rose, limpid, jasber- 
ry, blue, red and clouded quartz, with numerous 
other varieties. The gems are amethyst, or pur- 
ple quartz; jasper, or red quartz; cornelian, yel- 
lowish red ; agate, clouded, &c. 

No. 2. Buntone is porous quartz, principally 
brought from France, and used for the stones of 
flour mills, and is preferable for that use to any 
other material yet discovered. Its great hard- 
ness, and numerous pores, give it the character of 
an aggregation of knives, admirably fitted for re- 
ducing wheat and other grains to flour. 

No. 4. Fel^ar resembles quartz, and is ex- 
tensively combined with it, in rocks, mountains, 
soils, &c. When pulverized, or decomposed, it 
forms clay, as pulverized quartz does sand. The 
two combined, are the principal and essential in- 
gredients of all soils, and of course should be fully 
and familiarly understood by all farmers. Felspir 
is used for making China ware, or porcelain, as 
quartz is for glass. It is scratched by quartz, and 
breaks more in the form of lamina, or a smooth 



table surface, giving it the appearance of a collec- 
tion of small steps. Its color is white, reddish 
white, flesh-color, sometimes brown, and occagion- 
ally. other colors. It is far less various, and less 
beautiful in its varieties, than quartz. When it 
has a glassy a])pearance, and is translucent, it is 
called adularia. Labrador Felspar, found exten- 
sively in E&scx county, N. Y., is opolescent, or 
has a play of colors, as it is exposed to the light in 
diflercnt attitudes. 

No. 5. Mka united with quartz and felspar, to 
form the Ilimmalaya mountains, the Andes, 
Rocky Mountains, Alp?, Pyrennees, Carpathians, 
Ural, and all the highest mountains in the world. 
It is also found in ledges and loose rocks, or boul- 
ders, widely scattered over different countries. It 
is easily split into leaves of almost any imaginable 
thinness, exceeding elastic, and semi-transparent, 
and is thus fitted for the doors of stoves and other 
purposes, as a substitute for glass. In some parts 
of Russia it is much used for the windows of hou- 
ses, where it is known by the name of Muscovy 
glass. It is frequently called isinglass. 

Nos. 6 and 7. Granites composed of quartz, 
felspar and mica ; the latter thrown about in every 
possible direction; rendering the rock nnstrati- 
jfledy not slaty. It differs widely in the degree of 
fineness of the three ingredients composing it, the 
mica sometimes being in plates two feet or more in 
diameter ; at other times, in fine spangle like seals, 
thickly scatt43red through the rock. The quartz 
or felspar, also vary greatly in the size of the 
masses composing the granite. 

Fine granite is best fitted for purposes of archi- 
tecture, for which it is extensively used in many 
countries. In the United States are many quar- 
ries, furnishing building materials for all our sea- 
ports and many inland towns and villages. 

No. 8. Gneiss is slaty granite, rendered so by 
the uniform direction of the mica. It hence splits 
in slabs of large and smooth surface, fitting it for 
sidewalks, floors, bridges, and many other purpo- 
ses of economy and convenience. It is the pre- 
vailing rock on New York Island, as it is in many 
parts of New England, and many other parts of 
the world. The color of gneiss depends, of 
course, upon that of the materials composing it, 
especially the mica, which is sometimes black, 
giving it 'a black or dark color to the gneiss. It 
is more commonly of a lightish gray, and some-^ 
times silvery. 

No. 9. Mica Slate resembles gneiss, but is 
composed of quartz and mica. Felspar, compo- 
sing a part of granite and kneiss, is wanting in 
this rock. It frequently has an undulating urd 
face, but is smooth. It splits readily, and is uses 
for purposes similar to those of gneiss. Garnet 
are more abundant in this than any other rock ; 
and this rock contains more of those than any 
other crystals. 

No. 10, Honibl^nd is blacky green, or other 
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dark colors. It is more tough than hard, and is 
an element of rocks much used in archit^ijcture, 
also forming some of the most beautiful scenery 
in the world. 

No. 11. Sicnite is commonly called granite, 
but differs from it in taking hornblcnd in place of 
mici. The Bunker Hill Monument (Mass..,) 
Merchant's Exchange, Astor JIou.se, Rutgor's In- 
stitute, and numerous other buildings in New 
York and other cities, are built of sicuite, com- 
monly called Quincy granite. Cleopatra's Nee- 
dle, Egypt, is sienite. 

No. 12. Basalt. The Giant's Causeway is 
composed of basaltic pillars, many of which are 
six-sided prisms, from six inches to a foot or two 
in diameter, in blocks about the same length, 
with one end rounded and the other hollowed, so 
as exactly to match, and are piled upon each other 
to the heighth of 200 feet or more. Rocks nearly 
resembling these, and piled upon each other in a 
similar manner form the palisades on the Hudson, 
the two bluffs at New Haven, Mount Holyoke, 
and many other mountain masses in this and other 
countries. The same kind of rock is scattered 
over many countries, in the form of boulders, and 
is frequently known by the name of iron stone. 
It is composed principally of hornblcnd or aiigite, 
which it resembles, and felspar with a large por- 
tion of iron. Basalt, greenstone, and other rocks 
of the same family are much used for building. 

Nos. 13 and 14. Lime formjitions are exten- 
sive, various, useful, and sometimes beautiful. 
They embraoe common limestone, nearly all mar- 
bles, ohalk, and many beautiful cry stalls. The 
older formations are in coarse grains, which give 
it the name of granular lime. The more recent is 
frequently finer or naore compact, when it is called 
compact lime. It is frequently found in rhombic 
crystals, when these crystals are transparent, they 
are frequently called Iceland spar, and produce 
double refraction, giving one line or letter seen 
through it the appearance of two. 

All these formations are the carbonate of lime, 
composed of lime and carbonic acid. When 
burnt, the acid is thrown from the lime, when it is 
reduced to quick lime, and fitted for various uses 
in building; also for manuring land, for which it 
is extensively used. White lime and milk quartz 
are sometimes confounded, but they may be easily 
distinguished by the knife, as the former can be 
cut, and the latter not, and more certainly by an 
acid, as the former effervesces, and the latter not. 

1^0. 15. Gypsum is the sulphate of lime, and 
of course composed of sulphuric acid, (oil of vit- 
riol.) and lime. In Italy and other countries it 
appears in the form of alabaster, which receives a 
fine polish, and is translucent. When crystalized 
in transparent plates, it is called sclcnite (moon 
stone.) It sometimes appears in fine silky fibres, 
when it is called fibrous ^psum. Radiated gyp- 
sum is another beautiful variety of this mineral. 



Gypsum is a powerful manure, and is much 
used for ornamental work, in plastering rooms; 
also for busts and casta of various kinds* 

No. 16. Serpentine rocks form extensive bar- 
ren ridges, but contain chrome ore, magnesia, as- 
bestus, and other useful aud curious deposites. It 
takes its name from its variety of C(ylors like the 
serpent, though its prevailing color is green. The 
prevailing rock at lloboken and Staten Island is 
serpentine, which extends, with frequent interrup- 
tions, through New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
^Maryland, into Virginia. It abounds in various 
parts of the world. 

No. 1 7. Talcy like serpentine, contains mag^ 
ne.sia. It is sometimes known by the name of 
French chalk. It has a gi*ea.sy feel, and is easily 
cut with a knife or scratched by the finger nail. 

No. 18. Soa2)ston^ is composed of talc, mi- 
nutely combined with quartz. It is easily cut 
with an axe or saw, turned in a lathe, smoothed 
with a plane, and thus changed into any form de^ 
sired for economy or convenience. It is less 
abundant than serpentine, but is frequently found 
with it. 

No. 10. SanehtovAi is composed of grains of 
sand or quartz, cemented into rocks, commonly by 
iron. It abounds in many countries, and is much 
used for buildings, and is the material for grind- 
stones, whetstones and other similar articles* 

No. 20. Puddingstone is a rock formed of 
pebbles and cemented by iron. The pebbles ajc 
commonly quartz, rounded by a long course of 
friction. When the pebbles are limestone, not 
rounded, the rock is called breccia. 

Nos. 21 and 22. Coal. Mineral coal is divi- 
ded into two great families, bituminous and an- 
thracite. The former contains hydrogen, which 
produces ready ignition, a bright blaze, smoke, 
smell, tarandeoke. Anthracite is composed prin* 
cipally of carbon, which is ignited less readily, 
produces little blaze, smoke or smell; no tar or 
coke, but a higher heat, and is more durable. 
Bituminous coal is found in Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Illinois, Missouri, Tennessee, Alabama and other 
States. Nearly all the anthracite used comes 
from Pennsylvania. Both are found in variona 
parts of the other continent. 

No. 23. FosBih, More than 9,000 different 
kinds of animals are changed into stone, or petri« 
fied ; the greater portion of the species now ex-» 
tinct, or unknown in a living state. Some ani« 
mals thus petrified were larger than elephants; 
others are microscopic, or too small to be seen by 
the eye alone. Microscopic animals thus fossiL 
lized, and now fonning chalk, flint, marl, &c., 
were once alive, and possessed of the powers of ac« 
tion and enjoyment. 

The fossil called lilly encrinite, or stone lilly» 
has been found to contain more than 100,000 
bones or jo'nts. On some portions of the Erio 
Canal, rocks composed of different kinds of encri- 
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nito, are bo abundant as to be tised for the walls of 
oanal locks. They receive a fine polish and make 
beailtiful marble. 

Six hundred different kinds of fossil, or 
petrified plants, have been discovered* In some 
cases large trees, atid even forests, are changed 
into stone. Matiy kinds of plants, especially 
fems^ are found in slato and other rocks about 
coal mines. 

Coral. MyHads of insects have been at work 
f(St thousands of years in forming rocks «nnd 
islands in many parts of the world. They have 
built from the depths of the sea large masses and 
ranges of rocks, many thousand miles in extent. 
Their work is generally in a circular form, fre- 
quently surrounding islands. They leave open* 
iilgs sufficient for ships to enter, and space enough 
bet»>een their work and the islands for a safe har- 
bor to ships when entered. The rock thus formed 
is called coral ; the ranges encircling islands, co- 
ral reefs ; and the insects engaged in the work, 
coral insects ; of which numerous kinds are known, 
but are all small. 

No. 25. Lava, A volcana is a burning moun- 
tain. More than three hundred have been dis- 
covered upon the earth. Some of them are con- 
stantly throwing out fire, smoke, ashes, and mel- 
ted rock. Others burn for a time, and then cease, 
or perhaps break out in a new place. Some of 
these volcanoes have thrown masses of melted mat. 
tcr, which have passed off'in streams to the surround- 
ing country, covering a surface larger than some 
of our States. The matter thus thrown from vol- 
canoes is called lava; and the hole or opening 
from which it is thrown is called a cratto*. The 
highest volcano is in the Andes mountains, more 
than 17,000 feet high, which sometimes throws 
out matter 6,000 feet above its summit. In some 
cases the quantity of matter thrown from a vol- 
cano is greater than the whole mass of the moun- 
tain from which it is thrown. In 1783 two 
streams of lav flowed from a volcano in Iceland ; 
one fifty miles long and twelve miles broad, and 
the other forty miles by seven ; averaging one 
hundred feet in thickness, destroying twenty vil- 
lages and nine thousand inhabitants. Most of the 
islands in the Pacific Ocean, and many in other 

garts of the world, are volcanoes. Some islands 
ave risen from the midst of the sea in modern 
times by the power of volcanoes. 

Remarks, Asa " First Lesson " for children, 
the " Geological Cabinet " here described, is pro- 
bably the best that can be provided. It is cer- 
tainly fitted both to interest and instruct young 
minds before they can comprehend any book which 
IS or can be prepared for them. The lesson is ta- 
ken from "the book," studied with eager curi- 
osity by every child the first moment he opens his 
eyes upon the light of heaven ; and is, hence, an 
introduction to continued lessons through time 
from the same book^ studied in the same practi- 



cal, delightful way as here commenced. 

While this is a successful and delightful intro- 
ductory lesson in ^^GofTs Older Fo/w??^^,*' the book 
of creation, it creates a desire and furnishes aid in 
learning the books of men. Children in silch a 
course never fail to learn to spell, read, write, &c*, 
almost without knowing it ; as they are sought 
for as instruments in their work. They thus not 
only Icurn how to read, but understand what they 
read ; absolutely essential to make a good reader. 
Such knowledge, thus acquired, also gives inde." 
pendcncr. of mind, under all circumstances desi- 
rable — for a republican, indispensable; it is in 
the very essence of republicanism. As the ele- 
ments of the earth are also the elements of soils, 
a knowledge of them is especially important for 
farmers ; and hence ought to be learnt by every 
farmer*s sons, and daughters, too. The Geologi- 
cal Cabinet is, of course, p euliarly appropriate 
for country schools ; not less so for families. It 
becomes doubly imp Ttant in the country, from the 
case of increasing it by collections made by chil- 
dren, not only for their schools and families di- 
rectly, but for exchanging with other schools and 
families in other places and countries. Thus 
" National Interchanges " of the most enlighten- 
ed jpa4^ific character may be established among all 
sections and classes of the human family — a tea- 
dency to a "Universal BaoTHERnooD" on 
earth. 

Connected with this First Lessoa in Geology are 
others on Geometry, also pecuHarly fitted to 
young minds. For such lessons simple figures are 
prepared, showing the elements of fornt, aa ex- 
hibited in endless and beautiful variety in objects 
around us. These figures, such as squares, trian- 
gles, hexagons, &c., are drawn on slates and on 
paper; also formed of paper cut and combined 
into various shapes, showing the different crystals^ 
structure of leaves and wood, work of bees and 
other insects ; also the work of human hands iq 
architecture, and all kinds of mechanism; thos 
making Geometry, like its sister science Geology^ 
a source of endless instruction and delight, if 
used as first lessons in primary education. 

Connected with both these sciences, especially 
Geometry, Drawing is indispensable; while, 
like both the others, it is highly delightful. Not 
only Drawing-Masters, but Writing-Masters, noi^^ 
almost uniformly advocate the seAtiment of 
" Drawing hffore Writing " — a sentiment doubted 
by no one who ever tried it. 

Hence, Geology, Geometry, and Drawing, se-» 
parately, and still better together, form the appro- 
priate First Lessons for children, both in schools 
and families. Each separately, and still more all 
united, are especially important as aids to self^ 
instmctitm ; also to mental instruction of children 
in the same family ; virtually chandng families 
into schools for the instruction of children, the re^ 
lief of parents, and the very highest satisfactioq 
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of all surrounding the "family board." By 
them, as remarked by a learned Judge, " ohsei^va- 
ti'on and quaUficatioii hccoviie enrJyand fixed ha- 
bits of the mind ; the onli/ habits hy which the 
mi7id can he improved. 



AN ESSAY, 

Read hefore the L. and S. Societi/ of Sdma, hy 
C. G. Edwards, Esq. — FuhUshed by the re- 
quest of the Societg. 

I do not think that we have at all over-estima- 
ted the importance of the public improvements 
that are going on at this place. But while we are 
so much engaged about railroads, stores, warehou- 
ses, &c., it will not, parhaps, be amiss to call off 
attention, occasionally, to subjects more humble, 
indeed, but not less deserving our care. With 
this conviction, we will, to-night, solicit your at- 
tention to the capabilities of Selma for certain do- 
mestic comforts, and the best way of using those 
capacities to advantage. We will inquire what 
materials Providence has here provided to enable 
us to make our homes what they ought to be — 
the pleasantest places in the world to their in- 
mates — what can manly strength and female taste, 
when properly directed here, do to render conve- 
nient and useful and beautiful our yards, our gar- 
dens, and our orchards — to make abundant whole- 
some fruits, elegant shrubbery, cool shades and 
lovely flowers. 

For, after all, it is at home that we must look 
for what concerns us most intimately. There are 
our chief sources of enjoyment and s'lrrow. We 
spend most of our time there. It is at home that 
our most reliable friends — our fondest hopes are 
found. Every transpiring event in our dwellings 
necessarily affects our well-being. How desira- 
ble is it, then, that this important place should be 
made pleasant to parent and child, brother and 
sister, by every practicable means and innocent 
artifice that can add ought to its beauty, its con- 
venience and its comfort. That the eyes of those 
present may behold it with pride and its memory 
be grateful to the absent. If some of us cannot 
do much, we can all do something, at least, in this 
way. A few shades, a little shrubbery, a few 
flowers, and vegetables and fruits, are within the 
means of all ; they require but little labor and pay 
good dividends. And it costs no more to do what 
we attempt to do right than wrong. W^hen well 
done, it is worth double, both in looks and useful- 
ness. Even the humblest habitation may be made 
desirable and pretty by these means. The ap- 
pearance of a place is an indication of the charac- 
ter of its inhabitants. You have sometimes passed 
a neat log house in the country — you r^-) proper 
shade trees regularly set out, some shrubbery of 
evergreens, a few roses and creepers, a little or- 
chard, and a garden kept clean of weeds — all 



around looks nice and tidy. How different your 
opinion of these people from what it is of the in- 
mates of the next house, perhaps where all is the 
reverse of this — hardly a fruit, shade, flower, or 
vegetable to be seen, and what there is, looks slo- 
venly and noglccted. No wonder the husband 
and sons of this latter family take to hunting and 
the dram shop, and the daughters are in haste to 
marry off and get away — there are so few com- 
forts at home — they are ashamed of it- — nothing 
is there to please the eye or gratify even an hum- 
ble pride. But one person is there for whom we 
feel a sympathy — the wretched wife and mother. 
She cannot desert this sordid habitation. She, 
poor, pale, sickly, oppressed drudge, drags out 
there a weary, monotonous existence, as destitute 
of ideas as she is of comforts. 

Let us first enquire whether we have the right 
climate and soils for the successful cultivation of 
these family comforts. Placed in the southern 
part of the temperate zone, our summers are long 
and warm, but the winters are very mild; snow 
is almost unknown, and ice never an inch thick. 
Although we cannot have here the curra t and 
gooseberry of colder climes, yet, to compensate for 
these, we can have the greatest abundance of 
pomegranates, and the greatest variety of grapes 
and figs in the open air. Of soils we have every 
variety in the city and vicinity — ^sandy, alluviali 
prairie, marly, clayey, gravelly. These are the 
very aliments of fruits, vegetables, trees and flow- 
ers, and the very substances on which they all de- 
light to feed in different proportions. Every one 
of these kinds of soil is convenie t of access, and 
we can of them easily make a soil to suit every 
tree and plant that can grow in any climate. Not 
only have we these constituents of a good soil con* 
veuient to us, but kiad nature has mixed and pre- 
pared it to our hands. In a short distance of the 
town is an abundance of black, rich prairie earth. 
It lies in the fields, and is washing off the road sids. 
or producing only rank and worthless vegetation. 
This can easily be hauled upon our gardens, yards, 
&c., and place within reach of the small roots of all 
the subjects of domestic culture. Thus used, it 
is, perhaps, the very best manure for most kinds 
of vegetation. It is composed of all the elements 
of the most useful soils — clay, lime, vegetable 
matter, sand. Probably it has not quite enough 
of sand; but we all know where that can be 
found. With such soils and such a climate, if 
we do not have an abundance of those luxuries, it 
will be because we are too indolent or too ]gxio« 
rant to cultivate them. Indeed, in no country in 
the world could a greater variety and quantity be 
produced, and with greater ease, than in Alaba- 
ma. Many evils that annoy them in more North- 
ern climes are here unknown. And yet in no ci- 
V lized coun-ry has so little been done for that 
purpose, and that little done in so slovenly and 
unskilful a way. We set out a tree like a post 
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and trim it up like a bean pole ; cut ofT all its 
lungs, and then wonder why it does not breathe 
and live. We get our garden seed from Long 
Island, and cultivate our vegetables not in acjcor- 
dance with the peculiarities and wants of our own 
climate, but just as they do in New England. And 
it is perfectly unaccountable that not one garden 
or orchard in a hundred throughout the State, has 
a foot of ground devoted to the cultivation and 
improvement of the twenty kinds of edible fruits 
that bloom and ripen in our fields and woods, or 
the fifty kinds of grapes that creep over a thou- 
sand trees in our forests. 

But a better time is coming upon these long 
neglected offered gifts of nature. In various 
parts of the Sta,te many persons of enterprise and 
rural tastes have set about providing their homes 
with many of these useful and oniamental stores 
that Providence has thus invited us to partake. 
They are beginning to discover what former errors 
to avoid, and what methods of succeesful cultiva- 
tion to pursue. A taste for these things is be- 
coming fashionable, and when that is the case, ev- 
ery one who does not intend to be out of the 
world will, it is to be hoped, be in the fashion. 

Of shade and ornamental trees, we have a num- 
ber of suitable native sorts. Such shades as the 
ash, the oak, the wild poplar, the sycamore, 
the cheriy. For streets the paper mulber- 
ry is, perhaps, the best, as it bears transplan- 
ting so well, and it grows so rapidly that, in a 
short time, it affords a grateful protection from the 
summer sun. Of ornamental trees and shrub- 
bery, we still have a great<jr number of native ori- 
gin. To my taste nothing of the kind looks so 
well, near a house, as evergreens. What can ex- 
cel the pyramidal cedars, the verdant holly, the 
deep green, large leaved magnolia, and above all, 
the rich, green cones of the ever beautiful wild 
olive. Who that walks about this town but must 
admire the vivid colors of these magnificefft ever- 
greens contrasting with the dull, dead and dreary 
appearance of the deciduous plants. "Plant green 
trees about thy habitation, son of man, so shall 
thy heart rejoice, and thine eye be glad in them 
in the winter's frosts as well as the summer's 
heats." 

Some foreign varieties of evergreens, also, have 
been partially acclimated in this latitude, and are 
found to do well. The Indian cedar, Chili pine, 
Chinese arbor vitae, Eufflish laurel and the spru- 
ces. Add to these the box, the cape jessamine, 
and the large class of ever verdant roses, and we 
have an abundant store of ornamentral trees and 
shrubbery to gratify every variety of taste. You 
may set them out successfully at any season of 
the year, if you do it properly. I have found all 
evergreens to do best when set out in August. 
The growth, of course, will be much hastened by 
an annual application of rich earth and manure. 
But I pray you, when you take up or set them 



out, do treat them with some little consideration 
and mercy. Don't send a negro out alone, to 
jerk and tear away all the little roots entire, and 
to bruise and split off all the rest within a foot of 
the stem. Don't stick it down in a hole as if you 
were setting out a gate post, and above all, leave 
it some leaf buds, which are its lungs, to get a 
breath of air. If your fingers itch to be using 
the knife, you may employ them usefully in short- 
ening the branches. 

But what shall I say of the domestic flowers 
which the soil and climate of Selma is fitted to 
produce. Who shall describe their thousand va- 
ried beauties? who shall enumerate them, for 
their name is legion ? Here every taste can be 
satisfied — every want supplied. Each month can 
be made to present its peculiar tableaus. Neither 
the heat of summer nor the cold of winter is 
without them. I shall not attempt to describe or 
to enumerate them. 

Abundant and desirable as are the vegetables 
we might raise in the kitchen garden, few, com- 
paratively speaking, are much cultivated, and still 
fewer cultivated with enlightened industry. We 
make a mistake at the start. We get northern 
seed. Now every intelligent planter that has 
tried it, knows that Northern seed — neither rye, 
nor oats, nor wheat, will do well here ; and yet 
we persist year after year in buying garden seed 
from Connecticut and New York. The conse- 
quence is, as soon as the warm weather comes, the 
vegetables fail, and are short-lived and trifling, 
and WG get no seed at all. What is, perhaps, 
worse than this, we plant and cultivate according 
to the directions of Northern gardeners, intended 
and suited not to our climate, but to one entirely 
different. By all means get Southern raised seed 
and cultivate and plant according to the directions 
of Southern gardeners. Mr. F. D. Gray, a seeds- 
man of New Orleans, has long been engaged in 
selling Southern garden and agricultural seeds, 
&c. I cannot do a greater service to the lovers 
of the wholesome products of the garden, than to 
refer them to him. Under his directions your 
kitchen gardens may furnish their abundant and 
ever varying supplies all the year round. Your 
cabbage may have a hard head — Brussels sprouts 
be common — Cauliflowers sometimes on your ta- 
bles — Cellery not so rare — Fetticus not unknown 
— ^and turnips fit to eat every month in the year. 

The reasons why many in the Southern States, 
who have attempted to raise fruits, have been un- 
successful, are various. They have obtained the 
trees from more Northern States, or they have fol- 
lowed Northern directions ; suitableness of soil to 
the habits and wants of the tree has not been re- 
garded. The tree is, probably, only a scion, or 
has been bought of a strolling pedlar — it has been 
set out badly and too low in the ground — of course 
it has been trimmed up so as to expose its naked 
body to the burning sun — and lastly, sufficient 
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care has not been taken to destroy its enemies or 
to supply it with wholesome food. 

These are errors, and all these errors should be 
carefully avoided. Northern trees cannot endure 
our long, hot summers, until after a long course of 
re-propogation they have become acclimated. 
This you have no time to do even if you know 
how. Get acclimated trees, and be guided in 3^our 
cultivation of them, not by a book written for a 
totally diflferent climate and soil, but by the ad- 
vice of persons who have successfully raised them 
here. Observe what kind of soil you have and 
what your tree requires j and, above all, know 
yourself, and if you have not soil that is suitable, 
and are too indolent to collect it, give your tree to 
some one who has the requisite soil or the requi- 
site industry. A scion is worth just nothing at 
all. Get grafted or budded trees, and get them, 
too, of a regular trusty Southern nurseryman. 
Your travelling tree peadler is, nine times out of 
ten, a mere cheat. If, however, you desire to 
propagate fruits yourself, and to raise the trees by 
laying, budding, or grafting, then get the cut- 
tings, buds and grafts from any fruit trees of a 
similar climate. Never trim up a tree so as to 
expose its body to the sun. Indeed, the most ap- 
proved modem method of raising most fruit trees, 
is to dwarf them. This is especially^ important in 
our climate, when the intense heat of our summer 
and fall months is so prejudicial. Dwarfing is 
done by grafting on stocks that naturally never 
grow tall, such as the Quince and Paradise apple. 
Even^ tree may, also, be made dwarf to some ex- 
tent by not cutting off the lower branches and. by 
topping the ambitious ones. Dwarfing has many 
advantages. The trees can be planted more 
closely together. You can have many more va- 
rieties in the same space. They bear sooner, are 
much more easily protected from insects, high 
winds and frosts. G«t dwarfed trees of the regu- 
lar nurseryman. Fruits of all kinds have many 
insect enemies that will keep alive the vigilance of 
the amateur fruit raiser. Rests asured that every 
worm, every fly, every bug you see about a fruit 
tree is yeur rival for its products. Kill him ; he 
is there for no good. The most efficacious means 
of general destruction of these busy interlopers, 
is to wash the bodies of the trees with soap suds 
in the early Spring ; at the same time to scatter 
salt and lime and ashes under the branches, and 
to allow the fowls at all time free access to the or- 
chard. It has been plausibly suggested that sul- 
phur and gum camphor, china leaves and berries 
would all be beneficial. Winter is the proper sea- 
son here for setting out fruits. 

But if you really do wish to raise fruit, be care- 
ful, my dear sir, with your little tree when you 
first tajce him under care. Deal gently with him. 
I pray you. Renjember he is yet but a suckling, 
and has just been rudely torn from the parent 
breast. Do with him as a kind mother would 



with her infant when she lays it in the cradle. 
Protect him from excessive heat and cold. Make 
his bed ample and soft. Spread out his lower 
limbs to their full extent, and place him no lower 
than he has always been j^ccustomed. Keep all 
annoyances away from his pillow. There let him 
rest in peace, assured that he will, in good timCi 
smile on you in flowers and repay all your care 
with fruits. 

There is, indeed, a great resemblance between 
animal and vegetable life. In order to thrive, both 
should be treated in many respects alike. Both 
of these great divisions of created beings require 
to be placed in suitable situations, and to be sup- 
plied with wholesome nourishment. If you have 
not the proper soil for your tree, make it. The 
materials are abundant and convenient, in and 
about us, to make soils suitable for the sustenance 
of every tree under heaven. Feed your trees well 
every fall. Find out what of sand, or lime, or 
clay, or gravel, your trees love to feed on, and sup- 
ply them from time to time. They consume a 
great deal of vegetable matter, and care should be 
taken to supply them with it bountifully. 

Many persons are dcteiTcd from attempting to 
raise fruits, because it seems a long time before 
they reap the reward of their care. This is a 
great mistake. Many fiiiits, such as the ^g, the 
rasberry, the strawberry and the pomegranate 
will, if properly set out and cultivated, produce 
abundantly from the nursery. Many more — ^tho 
peach, the grape, the plumb, the quince, and the 
dwarfed pear, will amply compensate you in three 
years, and almost all in live. Time flows on by 
us faster than we are aware, and even five years 
are soon gone. At the end of that time your or- 
chard is filling your baskets and adorning your 
tables with every variety of the gifts of Pomona. 
The pear in its hundred varieties and flavors ia 
yours — the grape with its ever varying leaves and 
pendant clusters — ^luscious plumbs of every sixe 
and color — ^apples for winter as well as summer — 
the fragrant strawberry, apricots, almonds, peach- 
es, figs, rasberries, sweet pomegranates — ^these, all 
these, can be commanded in our city and its vi- 
cinity by the exercise of a little labor and intelli- 
gent care. And these all beautiful, wholesome 
and delicious. 

The cultivation of shades, vegetables, fruits 
?)nd flowers is rather a relaxation from busineaB 
than a care — ^more of a pass-time than a labor. 
When a person once engages in it, he becomes in- 
terested in it, and the more he learns the more 
will be his pleadiire. No occupation can be more 
elegant, more healthful, or more delightful. If 
these things be so, (and I appeal to the hundreds 
whose attention has been recently awakened to 
the subject) I think I may claim from the citizena 
of Selma and its vicinity, a small place in their 
consideration for these my humble favorites. Let 
them not be wholly forgotten amid the bustle, an J 
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din, and hurry of business and pleasure. For all 
that makes our homes comfortable and pleasant. 
I assure you they arc better investments than 
railroad stocks — ^almost as good as town lots. 
They add more to comfort than £no furniture — 
more to respectability than line equipages. They 
impart an air of comfort and neatness and dignity 
to every habitation. We pride ourselves upon 
our city for its suitableness for business and its 
fine, elevated location. Let each add his mite at 
home, and we may soon have no less reason to be 
proud of the beauty and comforts and convcnion- 
cee about our dwellings. I pci'suade myself that 
a taste for these things will soon bo as rife here as 
it has recently become elsewhere ; that in a short 
time we shall appreciate the advantages of soil 
and climate we are favored with; that by degrees 
every dwelling will become surrounded with a lit- 
tle paradise of its own ; cooled with shades — all 
the year round verdant with evergreens — ^beauti- 
ful with ever varying flowers — and abounding 
with luscious^ fragrant and delicious fruits. 



From the Panola, Mississippi, Ficayanc. 

A. K Bnrdine's Cotton Picker. 

We wish to call attention the following letter, 
which we think will repay a perusal. That most 
indefatigable man (Mr. A. H. Burdine,) has 
triumped over apparent impossibilities, and has 
actually contrived and executed a machine that 
will relieve the human fingers from the employ- 
ment of picking cotton from the stalk. That it 
will succeed, we cannot for a moment doubt. 
The fact is, that it has been tested — it has worked 
well, and redeemed the promise the inventor made, 
who has realized in its success the dream of many 
a year. He will soon return to his home in the 
South with a supply of his machines, where he 
expects to convince the most incorrigible skeptic 
of its great value. 

WoBCESTZB, Mass., May 2, 1852. 

DsAB Picayune : — I take pleasure in announc- 
ing to the public through the Southern press, that 
the long desired and much needed instrument for 
gathering cotton from the stalk in the fields by 
machinery, has arrived at a degree of perfec- 
tion that fully justifies the announcement that 
one hand with it, can gather as much as two hands 
oan without it, with much less laborious efifort. 
It will save the cotton in much better condition 
than is usually done by hand picking, all accom- 
plished by a very simple process, and at an 
<iX|)enfle Amounting to a mere trifle to the user 



when compared to vast saving of labor and cotton 
both in quantity and quality. 

In this little instrument arc found the admira- 
ble qualities, simplicty, utility and economy. It 
is easy in operation, few in its parts, expeditious 
in its work, and beautiful in appearance. 

As an ecouomiscr, the cotton planter has not 
its equal in the whole lists of agricultural imple- 
ments. A. H. Burdine. 

Of Ponola Count}/ Missimppiy 



Turkeys. — It has always been surprising to us 
that so little should be said in favor of raising 
turkeys. The turkey is the prince of birds for 
the table or the market, yet it don't seem to be 
praised by the raisers of poultry as it should be. 
This thing evidently goes by fashion, and we 
really wish those who set the fashion in such mat- 
ters, would bring about the fashion of raising tur- 
keys. They cost less in food and care, according 
to their size, and bring a greater price than any 
other fowl, yet our farmers neglect breeding them, 
and pay all their extra attention to the breeding 
of lean, "lank, slooney" fowls from China, that 
will consume twice their worth in a season, don't 
come to maturity till a year and a half old, and 
when placed upon the table, are neither good 
chicken or poor turkey, and from the stringy flesh 
of which one turns away without any sort of sat- 
isfaction. 

But, says one, they are destructive ! and we 
would ask if a China fowl is not destructive ? Set- 
ting aside the fact of their voracious appetites- 
bolting corn of a week old — -just let them loose in 
your garden or cornfield, and you will be satisfied 
of their destructiveness. They will destroy every- 
thing that comes in their way — to the onions in 
your onion bed. And that a turkey will not do. 
Turkeys ramble, it is true, but it is questionable 
whether in their very rambles they are not per- 
forming a valuable service to the farmer. Tney 
are in pursuit of insects, and a farmer who has a 
fiock of turkeys is very little troubled with grass- 
hoppers, crickets and such vermin. 

In raising turkeys we would recommend a cross 
of the wild and domestic varieties. Say, put a 
wild gobler or one as near as the wild state as you 
can get, with a domestic hen turkey, and the pro- 
duce will be a good cross. The young turkeys 
will have a disposition to ramble, but the old hen's 
domestic education will keep them in check. On 
the contrary, if the hen turkey be wild, she will 
lead her progeny in every direction but the one 
towards home. Then our advice is, to those who 
would raise poultry, raise more turkeys and leas 
chickens, particularly of the lank, gawky breeds 
from the celestial Empire, whose only good qual- 
ity is, that they are always blessed with a good 
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appetite ! Turkeys are easily raised, readily fat- 
tened, quickly sold, bring a good price alvrays, 
and as a friend at our elbow says of a band of to- 
bacco, there is ^^ some chaw to them !" 



Why not grow more Wool? 

It has been the aim of this journal to so awa- 
ken the attention of farmers as to enable them to 
adopt the most profitable system. We have, 
therefore, urged upon them, from time to time, 
an increase of their flocks of sheep. Our own 
experience and observation have satisfied us that 
there is no kind of farming that is so generally 
profitable as raising sheep and wool. It matters 
not whether you are upon the bleak mountains 
of Vermont or in the fertile plains of Texas; 
upon the prairies of the West, or the now solitary 
hills and mountains of the South. Everywhere 
and anywhere the sheep will live and thrive, and 
with proper care, pay more for the labor and cap- 
ital invested than any other animal or any other 
system of farming. It is one of the most useful 
and economical machinery which has been given 
us to convert the vegetation of the farm to mo- 
ney. Were it for the first time now presented to 
us we should consider the sheep one of the most 
wonderful animals nature has producea for the 
use of man. Its annual growth of wool so admi- 
rably calculated for human clothing and used in 
all portions of the globe — its skin and flesh, and in 
many localities, its milk, all serve for the neces- 
saries or luxuries of man. There is no animal in 
which is so little waste or so little loss. For at 
least seven years of its life it will give an annual 
fleece each year equal to the value of the carcass, 
and the yearly increase will be nef>rly or quite 
equal to the cost of keeping, giving as a general 
thing a profit of cent per cent. Of all other ani- 
mals the cow comes nearest to the sheep in the 
profit it returns to the farmer, for if well cared 
for, it will pay for itself each year by the milk it 
yields, and defray also a portion of the cost of 
keeping. 

Is there any branch of farming or any other 
kind of legitimate business that will yield for a 
series of years a profit of ten per cent. We as- 
sume that there is none. The very idea that 
profits of fifty per cent, could be realized in any 
branch of business would set the whole capital of 
the country in motion. Farms would be sold — 
merchants would sell' off their stocks — bankers 
close their banks — and indeed everybo iy who had 
money to invest would rush into this gold mine. 

We aver, without fear of contradiction in truth, 
that there is hardly a locality in the whole Union 
where any kind of farm animals can subsist that 
the sheep, if properly attended to, will not give 
a net profit on the investment of at least 50 per 
cent, and that with the ordinary management of 
farms, it will give 30 to 40 per cent. 



That there is no danger of overdoing the busi- 
ness, we have shown repeatedly' in previous num« 
b^rs. The annual increase of population in the 
Union requires the wool from throe millions of 
shvicp, so that to clolha the increased population 
wjulJ require an annual in^-reasa of sheep equal to 
four millions. But when we come to consider 
that there is now an annual dcfioienay of over 70 
millions of pounls, there can be no doubt that 
wool-growing is the most stable pursuit that can 
be engaged in. We cannot glut the market, not 
will there be any long time that the market will 
be depressed below a point of profitable produc* 
tion. On the contrary it is certtiin that no farm 
product goes less often bjlow this point than wool. 
It has long been a source of constant wonder to 
us that so many farmers in the Western States 
neglect the sheep for the very precarious business 
of grain-growing. Every year will give them a 
crop of wool, if they but take care of their sheep. 
But there is no certainty for wheat, prepare the. 
ground ever so well. If we have been rightly in- 
form 3d, the wheat raised in the West has cost the 
farmar m:)re than he has obtained for it in the 
market. Too much dep3nlenee his been placed 
upon this m^st uncertain an 1 expensive crop. We 
have tried wheat-growing upon probably as go.od 
a wheat farm as can be found in Western New 
York, aul we have also tried sheep upon the same' 
farm, and we arg froetg conf9.ss that, altli>ugb. 
we have a good market at our own door, yet we 
can raise a given amount of money quicker and 
much easier with a flock of sheep than with 
wheat. But we find it well to raise both sheep 
ani wheat, as by that means we find we get a be^*. 
ter profit than to be confined to either alone, 
which, indeed, most land that can be plowed ia 
the better to come at regular and not long periods 
under the plow. With us, and in this region, 4 
years is as long as it proves profitable to leave 
land to grass. Very few now resort to naked fal- 
lows. Some mow their clover early and then lefc 
it grow till August, when it is turned under, cul- 
tivated, and sown to wheat; others mow the first 
year, and pasture with sheep the second, and then 
plow. Every good farmer keeps a few sheep at 
least. Very many who have been in the habit of 
of putting up a very large quantity of pork for 
Summer use, now select out a few wethers and 
give them extra keep and make their summer 
meat of mutton — decidedly the most healthful that 
can be used fresh, and thus realize the money for 
their pork fresh. 

The inducements to grow more wool are, a sure 
market, less fluctuation from the point of profita- 
ble production than any farm product, a larger in- 
terest or profit on the capital invested than any 
other business, and, therefore, the best business^ 
as a general thing, that the farmer can foltow. 

[Wool Groioer. 
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Boom.™**"" itw««A»i Dbkw-;o<*o« bT B»j»1 wid 
S«ki" .ttort; H. H. C«v.»'i Co., B.ttle How. 
BbA Store, MobUe ; from auf of Khom tlio bM» nnm- 

A. P. Frrsti*. Siofc«ng»C«rQ«r; C, E. aAMPBWs 
Markat ■*«•(, Montiemwy. ^^ 

WUh r** Ameriom Colton Plata; o«r ■irte"'™'*' 
friendB will fiodiU tke non ud tsIu«W« pnbUwtiona ot 
thB daj. olthBT HUtwy or *grioiiltnr»l, »t the •bore- 
Mind Book 8tor«>. . . „ . _,„ o *_ 

eovntr. . 

Mr. N. PwM, Sport*. CoBBo^ county. 

B. B. Fo«, Bwuto Ford, FU. 
Ckpt J. JiOK, HmtMi«, (Jpoone eoniity. 
Wk. Q- Bunm, Tn^agM. 
H. C. BiMiLi, CirlowrillB. 
Dr. Wk. CuMFiHO«i«, Burnt Cora. 
Dr. J. F. DoKTOH, Carndsn, AU. 
C J. GAFCUq B«q-> EMM Hill. 
IUM> Pau«, 0>k Bowtrr. 
Dr. B*rc PmtBMOB, Cl»yt«». 
Ju. MonnwHimi, Titt, A3s. 

H. A. HoHuuH, GMtaa. 
Dr. J. S. P»n*aiTi, Monlp«E«». , ^ „ _ 
O. M. RiTiiOLi>» Mr. Tdsjhb, Mr. B. M. Cmk, 
Ud Mt. H. P. DocTBil ire oM tr»t«liog a«Miu. 
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next •nnnil Kihlbitioo »nd Fdf, t« b« koWsn »t A«- 
gMta, aMtp«,«)ain«acingai«17Ui OetobwB**. (n 
doim t^i, wWrt ooatnmeo eDn»ld«r»bl« of out fpw«v 
, rt-ii offar fto t<Aagj, bnt iha iotartit rtlA oMtjr 
_bUt ^il«d plMitsr fMta in the ittMen of iliia gfMt 
9*olal9s —d Oi« iafcenoe whiob it bu •Irwdy «Bd !• 
•d to eiBTClM «p<» *« taSwttiil p»trMita ef 
OUT country. 

We mlBO ^TO in this nnmber tlia Preminm Lirt of tie 
Montgomery County Agrioultnra! Society. Tbie ix a, 
new Society, md iw Preroiom List ebows toy conride- 
r»t»10««!y Mrftafcatiywithe pirt of its metnbeM. 
»« bepe to see quite a degree u* tatererrt mmifeitod oa 
behftlf of this young Sooiaty by tbe cltlMfflrf Hon«g««- 
ery— Md wb hope, fnrtliermoM, to ■«• thU Bo<aety rt 
the meeting during its BsUblUon md Piir, «eo«re ftw K- 
■elf nt enoe Mid promptly, the only sure nmliB of p^"- 
p,t«irfiiig il»«tf«ri !U •«««»», 'ittiohU to teaolT* Itaelf 
Buiininy to Ifco Alabwnn State AgricnltnrU Sooiety. 
By tb«t mBBUB. it oofitribntes ita quota M > county W- 
ginhmtton, la bnildJng up the 8t«to Sooieliy, end tlso hi 
inforing lifti mnd »cUon— Thieh flwl^j, (*• »*'• So- 
ciety,) conaUtutrf M it U, wd thas oo-oper»ted with, 
ns is contemplated i> ite orgimlttUon, by the ■nrillliiy 
Bid of Ike several county Sooietiei, becomes * liTlng Uf e- 
I iMpiring t«nplo, aa it wore, which reflects back the ele- 
ments of nonltnudt aoUrity Mnong tile members of the 
«,uny Bocietiaa, by enlarging Ih. »roa of sctioa an* 
TariBty, thns inspiring every ye«r new emnlaflffo, nW 
and increasBd effttt to compcU wcoesrfully for OK 
State Society's prisea, which emnlatlon aBd«eml, hower- 
er pniseworthy and acUvo at flret, being pontnp in tbe 
lurrow confines of a oono^. or <«>' ""J. »"" "rt^nlT 
dokeo and die, for the taflk «f tfcs* -rariety, emnlatto* 
and «alona inapiration whkh * l«Xc ^^W"^t»&>a alone 



Ve ha»e roosixed oemmnnjcatiow linm <^ laat mun- 
b« Itarai Pr. M. W. PhilUpa, MBaa. ; R. C, Xall^desaj 
,•„ Gc««l.Till^ Ala. ; BetJ. Whitfield, Tn«jaloo«» ; *, 
Bunit Com ; Or. A. A. SwM By, f— e CUj 

1^ OoT exobs«ge« will please pnblish and noHee tbe 
cb«olapof flie BieontlTB Counofl of th. "Agrlonltoral 
AsaocMian of th« Planting or SUTebolding States," and 
^oert tlie wmo ef their exobangaa tbcomgbont th« 
planting States. 

iQh Ve fnniiib our readers, in tbia nomder of *» 
(jottbn pJant«,awPrwniwnU»to"l'«8"'"l'»r"CMi- 
ttal Afrionltotal Society ooMplets, with the regohaoM, 
fte.. n*6ecsary to be Ae«rfed by (iosB who may desire to 
bcooi«e co«ipetit*ra for any of tbe Sode^'s pritea at th. 



Itkffoida us nnwh pkaaara tooall tbeattwfiMi of^ttc 
n»]wa t. Professor Barper'a wiide to be found tn this 
nnnbtr of the Cotton Planter. Our readers wiB ob- 
KtfT, tbat inlbia article they h»Te Itoll towitions for 
ooUeoting aoile desired to be analyiad. 

W« haw atao «> tat«"*'«>S w**'* ^^ *• "°" **■' 
tleman on ft* analayria of prwrie eoilv V*mj^ onr 
waders we doubt not, wiU be greatly 1-*««W *•*»■« ■ 
artiole. RedTina tbis artirtee.tboKti toat, wsare 
anaWe to p»e it ootaplete in the September nwAar, and 
weareunwiHiBBtoditidBit It will. tbePBfor., appew 
in tbe Ootobw: nnmber. In tffis oowwelion we would 
K^n ttmff'' *" "" ooTTespondsBta that, to inwte in- 
^„ in m3 partionlsr number, IhtiP srtiolea sbenM 
ba in tbe hands ef the Editor by tbe 16tb of the *onth 
pTfrfon*. 
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VOb X Vbospbate Ume. 

WeMk the attention of our readers to the adTertiae- 
liient of A. B. AUen & Co. in this nameer of our paper. 
We know the great Talne of this article as a fertUiacr, 
frmn experience. The name and reputation of A. B« Al- 
len is sufficient guarantee of the genuineness of the erti* 
(de. As a fertilizer for turnips this article is littie infe- 
xior to the best Peruvian guano. 

Vellow Clover. 

At the request of several of our readers and subscri- 
bers, we publish in this number of the Cotton Planter, 
Mr. Snedicor's article descriptive of and upon the treat- 
ment of the Yellow Clover, with the remarks of Mr. 
laaao Croom. These gentiemen are well known in 
South Alabama as practical planters, and we doubt not 
but this clover has done well on their rich, heavy, black 
lands. Our experience with it, however, on light, sandy 
land, has not proved so satisfactory. A gentleman in 
our neighborhood, with some of the same seed we had 
or from the same man, (Mr. Snedioor,) planting rich 
oak and hickory land on the waters of Line Creek, 
highly impregnated with lime, grew it quite successfully ; 
we are unable to say how he is pleased with it, or 
whether or not he still cultivates it, as wo have had no 
conversation with him on the subject lately. 

Our opinion is, that it has not been sufficientiy tested, 
and as it promises what our planters very much need, 
^something (clover or grass,) that will make a good win- 
ter pasture, we bespeak for it a fair trial and experi- 
ments vaned. 

The seed are for sale at the drug store of B. R. Jones 
& Co., of this city, as will be seen per advertisement in 
this number. We should be pleased to hear from Col. 
Croom on this subject 

Agricultiiral Association. 

The circular of the Executive Council of the Agricul- 
tural Association of the planting or slaveholding States 
will be found in this number of the Cotton Planter. We 
icommend it, warmly, with its sentiments and the objoots 
contemplated in the organization of the Association, to 
the consideration of our readeft, and the planters espe- 
cially, of the cotton States. 

It is impossible, as every practical intelligent mnn in 
the cotton States well knows, for individual efifort, how- 
ever well directed or intended, engaged to any oonside- 
rable extent in the production of cotton, to make more, 
than viery partial progress in developing even the agri- 
cultural resources of individual farms. Our oottoa ope- 
rations commence with the year and close with the year, 
leaving barely time to prepare the land for the succeed- 
ing crop. There has been a puny effort making Ibr years 
•to 'MlabKeh a oational Agricultural Bureau in connec- 
^ien with the departments of the National Government, 
Md the objects, In fact, doubtless contemplated by the 
moVers in thi.? matter, are much isuch as those contem- 



plated in the organization of the " Agricnltural Aasocta- 
tion of the planting or slaveholding States." The or- 
ganization of suoh Bureau, however, if in ao^ordance 
with the genius and constitution of our Government, 
must, as the experience of all the past has taught us, 
inure but inconsiderably to the interest of the planting 
or slaveholding States. 

In that the General Government has taken no steps to 
foster agricultural improvements in the country beyond 
the Patent Office influence, we have not, under the cir- 
cumstances, been disappointed ; but to the internal or 
State Governments, where we had a right to look as to 
the fo8ter mother of the best and true interest of the 
people, we have, as yet, looked in vain for any efficient 
movement in behulf of the true agriei|ltttral > interest of 
the planting community. Agricultural Committees arc 
appointed at every session, by each Jlouse of our Legis- 
latures, and of excellent men, no doubt, but the States 
having no corps of agricultural or geological survey ir 
the field, or any State uureau or Board of Agrleultare, 
they have all together from time immemorial, not for the 
lack of capacity or good intention, but in the absence of 
all efficient State co-operation, failed to furnish half thm 
information contained in one of the annual cireulars of 
our public spirited commission merchants of New Or- 
leans or Mobile. Now this is a lamentable state of 
things. Kevertheless it is fact. Now, then, our enter- 
prising planters who have studied for themselves the 
science of agriculture, and whose long and patient expe- 
rience has enabled them to observe the fruitful produc- 
tions of our generous soil under the plastic hand of sci- 
entific industry, and who have had but a partial peep into 
the bowels of our mountains and our plains in a thou- 
sand localities, extending from the Potomac to the Gulf 
of Mexico, and westward to golden California, have by 
one simultaneous movement, determined that this sub- 
ject shall slumber no longer. 

Our first meeting was an auspicious one — assembled 
in Georgia, the " Empire State of cotten-dom." Gentle- 
men from seven of the planting or slaveholding States 
compared notes, aiTanged the preliminaries, and deter- 
mined upon the organization of the * 'Agricultural Asso- 
ciation of the Planting or Slaveholding States." This 
Association was organized last Spring in the city of 
Montgomery. Its constitution declaring its object, and 
the object of its founders has been published to the world 
through the columns of the American Cotton Plantar 
and the other widely circulated agricultural papers of the 
planting States. 

We come now respectfully, but frankly and candidly, 
to the friends of agricultural improvement throughout 
the South. In every section of the planting or slave- 
holding States, we speak not your name, sir, but ws em- 
phatically ask your co-operation in this patriotic enter- 
prise. We appeal to you, gentlemen, upon the score of 
patriotism, to contribute your co-operative aid in hasten* 
ing the period when every cultivated spot throughout 
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the ** Sunay Sotttli " sliftU present a pcricct sp^imen of 
the higbsst cttlUvation and frtictiftcatiou. We may not 
twe Its coasummaUoa, bat wUat iatelUgent planter*^ pa- 
triotio bosom would not swell -irith admiration on bo- 
holding its slow but certain approximation? And then 
lA likeAlonjOjhc may suroly say, "All this is mywork,'*_ 
though dying, what^iighcr reward oould any man ask ? 
But again, gentleman, if you would htveyour State Le- 
gislatures engage effootually in this great work, contrib- 
lite your co'oporative aid with this Association in bring- 
ing to boar upon them the ponderous weight of an in* 
eonscfl public opinion. The productions of yoUr fields, 
the labor of your bands, and the capital of your indtts- 
try, sustain thsse iuterunl goveramonts, the true and le- 
gitimate object of whose creation, is to subserve thtf 
best interest of the people, which, surely, is the agricul* 
tural interest. But, gentlemen, we urge the importance 
•f this subject upon your attention from another, and for 
the present, the last considorfttioD. Despairing of all 
aid from those sources to which we had a right to look 
for the means efficient and active for the fall and speedy 
development of our country's resources, we appeal di- 
rectly to the sovereigns of the soil. This Association 
asks not only your aid, but your participation in rearing 
up, not alone for the agricultural improvement of the 
country, but for the encouragement of all the industrial 
pursuits of our country, a colossal column of light and 
intelligence, the corner stone of which is now laid deep 
and firm, sufficiently so to sustain a monument whose 
topmost peak shall tower amid the clouds of heaven, 
whose light shall be seen, and whoso ameliorating influ- 
ence> like the sun, shall be felt to the yery confines of 
oivilization. This Association promises, as will be seen 
in the circular of its Executive Council, intelligent prac- 
tical information on all subjects connected with the in* 
dustry of the country, in a gratuitous and substantial 
form, for the industrious, public spirited men of the 
country. It will not only afford us light and informa- 
tion, but it wiU secure for us anion among oursdvea, by 
which means, a world of enemies outside, begging bread 
and cott(m, are to be held in eternal dependency. 

I, i». . .^ -■...... ■ i....iir » " 

IXTork for the Month. 

With September, it may bo said the cotton picking 
eommences. It is very true that on some or most plan- 
tations this work is partially engaged in previous to this 
time. By the first of September, however,, every 4ff- 
rangement should be made in the way of sacks, and bas- 
kets,«ttnd scaffolds, &e., unless the planter has ailiple 
Ikou8« room in which to allow the cotton to be spread out 
«nd dry. The* scaffolding, in such case, is unnecessary. 
Every hour that cotton remains in the sun after opening 
or being picked out, takes fironik it the peculiar native 
ereamy ^oss, which every merchant knows adds to its 
'nunrket valne, at least; and this native color can oAly be 
inktatod by artifieially heating it in bulk,^Bioh hare im- 
itation is had at the expense of injury to the fibre* The 



scaffolding, however, cannot well be dispensed with, un* 
less the planter htive house room, as oottoa picked earlf . 
in the morning or in showery weather, and put up in 
bulk, will, as well as heat, take on a dark colored mould. 
This is the proper month to sow rye for winter pasturage 
for stock. August is too early, and October will give a 
pasture fifty per cent, inferior to September. Rye sowed 
in August will bead up that ^all, and itiH bunch biit lit' 
tie, whereas, sowed about the middle of September, we 
have seen from one grain 200 stalks or heads. ^This is 
also the proper time to sow musquite grass, which is the 
only valuable Winter grass for the South we have tried. 
It is an evergreenn and perrenniat graSs here, eon* 
taining more nutriment, and liked better by stock than 
any grass we have ever seen or used. 

Grass seed like rye, may be oowed along after the 
hands picking over the cotton the first time, and the seed 
covered or the ground loosed tip by hUTOws or sweeps* 
This, however, is only admissable /or good to the land la 
very loose, sandy soils. 

In the latter part of this idonth corn should be gath- 
ered iVom all land intended to be Sown in wheat, that 
time may be had to prepare the land thoroughly in the 
early part of October for putting in the wheat well. Move 
on this subject next month. 

Turnips may yet be sowed to advantage, nor sheuld 
this be neglected by those Who iifish fine stock, Well fed 
and fat through Winter. 

A great deal of fine hay may be saved in the eaily 
part of this month ; if it has been neglected to this timei 
do not widt for it first ta have ripened its seed ; it is then 
worth but little. 

On account of the drouth in the Spring and early part 
of Summer the crab grass is backward, and good hay 
may yet be made in the corn fields. This Will add much 
to the stock of good food for cattle during the M^uter. 

For work for the garden and orchard we refer our 
readers to the valuable hints under our horticultural 
head. We hope many of our readers will avail them- 
selves of the directions given them for budding, and com- 
mence at once those who have not as yet, and propagate 
for yourselves orchards of good fhiit, and no longer de- 
pend upon borrowidg. Fine cotton fields make moneys 
but by devoting all one's attention to cotton fields, while 
he may have money, and no mote, perhaps^ than neigh*' 
bor Comfort, his family enjoys «<in/ of fruit, like the 
poor enjoy alms. With these directionB any body can 
bud .that will. 



Vho Bonthf 

GIBCUI<AR OF THE EX£GlT1f lITfi tOVffCMtj» 

To the friends of our caiuie throughout the 
slaveholding States we appeal, '^he Agrieulta- 
ral Association of the Planting States," has, for 
its object, the diffusion of knowledge as it apper- 
tains to all branches ol4igrionltnre and of onrpe- 
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oiiliar instituiionB. We desire a closer bond of 
fellonivaliip thmt we may develop our lesouroes and 
1^ united as one man in our interests. 

It lias been said that ^'the world is against ns." 
Be it so. The worlds we know, is dependent on 
ns^ and we glory in our position. Let us be true 
to ouraelves, and all will be well. 
. Ld ihe disoharge of our duty as ^'Executive 
Ckmncil of the Assooiation/' we have fixed the 
time of the next meeting of the Association to be 
on Thursday, the 1st day of December next; at 
Columbia, South Carolina^ which will be during 
the first week of the session of the Legislature of 
that State. From every slave State gentlemen of 
distinction have been applied to by us to present 
essays and addresses before the Association on 
ihe various subjects of interest connected with it. 

To the Southern Press we also appeal, and we 
hope that every newspaper will not only publish 
this circular, but will give their ablest efforts to 
the cause, time and again, in their editorial col- 
umns. 

We earnestly desire that all who feel the im- 
portance of the work before us, and desire to ad- 
vance and firmly establish this Association, will 
send forward their names and initiation fee, which 
is S5, to Dr. N. B. Cloud, Lockland, Alabama. 

The funds raised will be applied to the publica- 
tion of all the essays and addresses for gratuitous 
distribution in book or pamphlet form. 

Ex, OommiUee Agricultural Auociaiion, 

E. A. Holt, Ala. W. Anderson, Fla. 

Dr. C. Bellinosb, Ala. A. G. Summer, S. C. 
B. S. Bibb, Ala. J. M. Chambers, Geo. 

G. H. Young, Miss. 

GEO. R. GILMER, Geo. Pires't. ) « -c . 
. N. B. CLOUD, AhL Sec'y. jEx-officio. 

Mush. — It is vary common to make mush by 
Ixttling it only a few minutes. This is all wrong. 
It i^cmld be boiled one or two hours over a slow 
^flrei and if ktnger, will do no harm. It will be 
neoessary to ocoasionally add some water to keep 
the mass thin and ]»eveat burning, and be care- 
ful to give it a thoKmgh stirring aa often as every 
iwe or ten minutes. 



CUjbkb tOE — Says the Edinburgh Review, con- 
tains more muscle sustaining nutriment than any 
other vjegetahle whatever. Boiled cabbage and 
corned beef make ^fifty-two as good dinners in 12 
months as a man can eat. 



plantation f rattomq. 

[roil TBC AXBCf«A2l COTTOST PLInTSS.] 

No* 10« 

. Ba. N. B Clovh — Dear Su-: I hopo I will not be 
subject to the criticism of your readers as I have been 
by some others. I make this remark because mj pres- 
ent opinions may differ from such as I have formerly ex- 
pressed, and being brimful of errors, open to the sharp- 
shooters and wittlings, even were they such as hare two 
small d.'s to the end of their name. I hope they will 
take higher game, and not waste their ink and paper on 
me, for I shall not be deterred from giring mine opin- 
ions. I do not mean to treat of best mode of handling 
ootton — only to give my views of plantation economy in 
connection therewith. 

The qliestion is not now how best to handle ootton so 
as to make the most money, but how best to msnage 
economically. I have heard it sud it is best, erery 
tliree or four years, that a planter should have some dis- 
aster to crop, for no man can keep up his plantation and 
make a full crop yearly. Is this so or not ? My own 
opinion is, a man is not always making the most when 
he sells the most cotton, or t Ten when he brings in the 
largest gross amount. For I think by keeping stock up 
to healthy point, land up to '* good heart," fencing and 
buildings, &c., &o., in good order, that he may do better 
than by neglecting all for cotton. 

Again, having fully tried making '* foir to fine " good 
cotton, I am satisfied it will not pay. I would, there- 
fore, recommend to gather large weights, eren if some 
trash, and parts of bolls be gathered, only trying for 
middling or good middling. These qualities my Sep- 
tember 25th circular rate at 9} to lOJ, whereas the first 
rate at 11 to 12. Of the first kind a hand can gather 
not over 160 lbs. raw, with care and trouble about gin ; 
whereas, of the middling, he can gather 250 lbs. Ten 
days necessary to gather 1500 lbs., or a bale of about 
450 lbs., within all probability not over 11 ots., or $49,- 
50 ; whereas, of the middling, it only takes 6 days to 
gather the same, worth 10}^, or $46.22, with no extra 
trouble; and allowing a yt%tj fkir difference, I think, in 
the picking, and aa to price, fuUy more difference Iban 
we oan realise by absolnte sales, when prices range as 
now. Thos, in 14 hands gathering, say 100 baleSk there 
will be a gain or loss of $868^ with a differenoe in timi 
of as 10 is to 6, or if the 14 handa eonld gatfa^^md^iU 
ih 4 months of 26 days, the tame handa can gather tte 
oheaper ootton in 2 months >«nd 10 daje^of 25 day% aatfl 
hare 40 daye of all hands to improve th» pjaatation. Tbi 
qnasifcioB isi, is it best to pnrii in good weather fiBarioc 
a diaaater to .crop, or devote those 40 days to ditokini^ 
building, piepejring to fised laad and Steele, eqr to maka 
the $S86 to ejqpend inhirty or to lea'venBdOBaimptftoBt 
maltsn. I have pfQt field hands to makb^ slj{a|^ 
wnd to nailing them on, sad can make OTtf $1 per da/ 
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at cither, nt currant r*t<». I kaow of what I speak. 
Bat more than this. I h^ve, ia Ihe past month, the 
week of 13th to 18th inoluslTe, picked 25,619 lbs. : 189 
days, work old and jonng— an aterage of 184 lbs. 

Similar cotton I sold tottfe week at gin-weights, In 
Vlcksburg, at 9 J, and another in New Orleans at 10^, 
with 7 lbs. loss por bale ; 9 J in Tioksburg is equal to 
lOJ in New Orleans. If I take ten of my best hands 
they averi^, that week, about 276 lbs. Suppose, 
now, I had been picking for fine cotton, I could not have 
averaged 100 lbs., and others left 12,000 lbs. in the 
field subject to loss. But again, how much would this 
12,000 Iba. have lost by drying, even, if not a pod had 
been lost or injured by the preceding week of rains ? 
Had it lost ton per cent, then would I have lost the profit 
Could all men b? induced to plant for only six bales, 
we then could aflford better to handle cotton, yet there 
would be only a higher grade fixed by purchasers, and 
the fine cottons being of only limitod demand, the price 
could not be maintained. My friend. Colonel Reuben 
Collina, who, informer years, need to get some 12 J cents 
for cotton, while the rest of us only got 8, has acknowl- 
edged it would not pay, he making, lam inclined to 
think, about 4 bales per hand, as some of us rate bands, 
vrhllst we sent off 7 to 8, or even 9. Ton of our hands 
made 80 bales, selling at ^2.680, whilst ten of his, ma- 
king 40 bales, sold at $2;000, or gives him 6 bales per 
hand, or 60 bales, and barely made $2,600. There is 
this difference, and none about here will deny, I think. 
I have certainly cultivated 8, 9 and 10 acres per hand, 
and have averaged over a bale of 400 lbs. per acre. 
"What will prevent making 8 bales ? 

I am only endeavoring to establish a principle, and 
▼ith the view of enabling one and all to have more time 
to devote to "internal improvement," for,, though a de- 
mocrat of the "straightest sect," I am a strong advo- 
cate for " internal improvement," "banks," and a "high 
tariff," though not by the General Qovernment Let ev- 
«ry man put his barns, fences, ditches, land in first rate 
order, make Utfge and many manure banks, and import 
no pork, beef, tolloif, mutton, mules, and of sneh, we 
will soon, very soon, see our people taking their proper 
posiUon before the world. I may be in error— if so. I 
assure my brethren I am deeelted. I never have de- 
cmved others unless deceived myself, and, therefore, I 
can fearlessly ask for the same measure I am ever will- 
ing to mete imto others. 

That our own land may thus take portion, my hopes 
can alone bo shown by the labors I have performed. I 
believe my agricultural brethren will, by a large ma- 
jority, award to me the desire to see this, and if I have 
not labored well, I have at least long. 

With respect, &o., I am yours, 

M. W. PHILLIPS. 



[FOltTHB AICMRICAX OOTTOX PLAKTSK.J 

Cnltiura of ftncemd- 

TvsoALOOSA, July 21, 185S. 
Pa. N. B. Cloto— Da4r 5i>^— In the May number of 
your paper I notice an article by W. B. Bingham, of 
North Carolina, on the culture of Lucerne, and every 
statement it contains has, no doubt, been verified by the 
writer in the latitude in which he lives ; but his system 
of culture will unquestionably nuslead those who may 
attempt it in Middle and South Ahibama. Through a 
period as far back as Mr. Bingham dates, I have grown 
lucerne, but have never succeeded with it when sown 
broadcast: nor willit do weU here on all good comland. 
It is more a lime plant than clover, (neither of them is a 
grass,) and a cow will give more milk when fed on it, 
than can be attained by the use of any other food I have 
ever seen. I cultivate it in drills twenty-seven inches 
apart, the ground being thoroughly prepared and bro- 
ken, never less than fourteen inches deep, until made 
fine OS garden mould, which may be done in two ways. 
If the plot of ground be small, use a pronged spade, an 
instrument with three prongs, each fourteen inches 
long, having a strong socket and helve, the width that of 
a common spade, than which it Is easier and much more 
perfect in Its operation. If the lot of ground be too 
large to prepare in this way, use the subsoil plow, suc- 
ceeded by the roller and harrow. To keep up a vigo- 
rous growth of lucerne, it must be deeply coultered an- 
nually, and top-dressed with rich, well rotted compost or 
stable manure, and every two or three years with Ume 
or ashes. Neither drought or cold will destroy it in this 
olinate, and when the year has been favorable, I have 
oat it fiva times. It should be sown in October, and 
kept clear of grass and weeds by the hoe, if necessary^ 
Crab-grass U its greatest enemy in this clim*te. I con- 
sider it more valuable than any of the grasses. 

Very respectfully, 

BENJAMIN WHITFIELD. 






Grass is not so nutritions in wet weather as when it 
J3 moderately dry. It contains too much water. 



from the Southam CaltlTfttor. 

ir^Uow OloTor— its History, BCanage- 

meat, dLC. 

Mb. Editor— Believing that it will be highly 
intereBting to Southern Agriiinltoralists,— from 
the great desire manifestwi in wious qnartew to 
procttte seed, and to team the l^i»*«;7 «* ^J?« 
of the plant-I enclose you a wy fall and eatu- 
fiujtory letter, written by J. G. Saedioor, B«|., on 
the subject of YeUow Clover. Mr. 8. is an mtel- 
ligent and respectable planter ««dmg in J^^ 
portion of Greene County which lies in the fork 
of the Black Warrior and Tombigbee rivers, m 
the vicinity of Eutaw, and in latitude 82*. 

You will observe that the letter is in reply to 
certain interrogatories which were proposed to 
Mr S. by myself, for the purpose of obtaining 
the'resulta of his observations and experience with 
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thiB grass, trbiob I bad leftnied he had been culti- 
vating for some years. 

Mr. Snedicor, and your valuable correspondent, 
Rusticus, (in the 7th volume of the Caltivatftr,) 
agree in their statements respecting Yellow Clo- 
ver, as far as the latter goes, except in its first 
appearance. But Mr. Snedicor's account of the 
plant is more in detail, more complete, and must, 
therefore, give more satisfaction. There is anoth- 
.er important difference between the two. Mr. Sne- 
■** dioor's experiments apply to the central portion 
of the cotton growing belt, say 32} deg., while 
Ikoee of Rusticus were roado in the extreme 
floaiheni portion of that belt, (Liberty, Amite 
county, Mississippi,) the place from which he 
dates, being but a few minutes north of 31 de- 
gtees« 

Crops which w^ill increase the supply of food 
for stock, and at the same time renovate our de- 
pleted soils, are the great wants of Southern agri- 
culture. The apathy and ntgligence heretofore so 
prevalent, can no longer find. a fortification in the 
non-adaptation of our climate to those means of 
improvement which have been so successfully used 
in more northern latitudes for the amelioration of 
fioils^ and for rearing superior breeds of stock of 
all kinds. Numerous experiments, made by plan- 
ters of intelligence and enterprise, many of which 
have been published in your valuable journal, con- 
elusively show that in the family of grasses, and 
in the field pea, second only to the grasses, the 
South can find varieties for most of the defects of 
a vicious husbandry. Nor can this apathy and 
negligence find any to urge an excuse as it has 
heretofore been disposed to do in oar peculiar in- 
stitntions. It is directly opposed to all theory 
and reason that labor, which we can command at 
our willf Bhould be iocompatiblo with improve- 
ment of any kind, least of all, agricultural im- 
provement. Your own noble State has removed 
an opprobrium which 'till recently attached to the 
institution of slavery, viz : that it presented an im- 
pregnable barrier to the rapid growth of a St£te, 
in wealth, population and prosperity. Georgia 
claims the honor, and she should be honored for 
it, of having obliterated this reproach, and 
proved, beyond doubt, that like causes will pro- 
duce like efiecte, whether in a free or slaveholding 
State ; that industry, energy, enterprise, internal 
improvements and manufactures, will make a 
slaveholding, as well as a free State, populous, 
rich and prosperous. And so it will be found in 
our husbandry. Here are the means with which 
ft munificent Providence h^s furnished us \ with 
becoming zeal, perseverance and industry, our ag- 
riculture will realize the most sanguine hopes of 
its friends. 

I remsiiu yours, truly, 

Isaac Cooom. 

Greensboro^ Ala., March 26, 1851, 



Dear Sir — I received yours of the 24th De- 
cember last, in due cotii'se of mail, and would 
have answered it at an earlier period, had vtxj 
health permitted. Your questions in relation to 
the Yelkw Glover, I will answer as well as my ex- 
perience will permit. 

Your first question seeks to obtain a history of 
the Clover, how it was obtained, and how long I 
have cultivated it. The only knowledge I have of 
its history, I derived from Dr. H. L. Kcnnon, 
who, while on a visit to Mississippi some 7 years 
since, obtaii>ed some of the seed from Mr. Kirk- 
sey, (a relative,) now deceased. The Doctor sta- 
ted, to the best of my recollection, that Dr. Kirk- 
sey had fenced in about an acre of an Indian old 
field, near his mill, to keep his oxen in, and that 
in September the clover made its appearance, and 
grew so luxuriantly that ample grazing was affoi-d- 
ed for the oxen, and two or three milch cows, du- 
ring the fall, winter and spring. 

Dr. Kennon gave me a moiety of the seed he 
had obtained, which I planted carefully co about 
two poles of ground, in the interior of a half acre 
lot. It came up and grew finely, until the latter 
part of May, when it matured, leaving a quantity 
of seed detached on the ground. On examination, 
I found the roots entirely dead, and supposed that 
it would have to be resown annually, and from the 
seeming difficulty in collecting the seed, I^udged 
it would not be profitable, and, under this impreft- 
sion, converted the lot into a cow-pen, sowing it 
in turnips every August, for three or four years. 
On the third year it became very dense, covering 
up the turnips while in bloom, and spreading to 
the confines of the lot. The fourth year it smoth- 
ered out the turnips entirely, and I was satisfied 
it was adapted to this climate and our wants, and 
better suited to a cotton country than any winter 
grass could be whose roots were perennial, as the 
ground is as easily broken as that of common 
stubble, and for the seven years that I have been 
cultivating it, I find that I have always had an 
ample stand without re-sowing. 

In answer to your second interrogatory, I will 
state, from my experience, that it should be sown 
in August. I think it will grow well on almost 
every variety of soil, except upon wet, marshy 
land, upon which water lies in the Winter and 
Spring ; it will, however, yield more on rich day 
lands. It does well on the post^mk lands. The 
soil should be well prepared previous to sowing, 
by a good dressing of st-able or other manure, if 
the ground be old, and thoroughly plowed. The 
seed should then be sown broadojist, quite thick, 
and plowed in with a scooter, and brushed or har- 
rowed. A better mode would be to draw a heavy 
clod-crusher or roller over it, to render the surfao 
smooth. This should be done about the middle of 
August, and if by the 10th of September your 
ground be foul, replow with a light scooter^ and 
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iimke the surikee again smooth. Yonr clorer will 

then come up in a few d«yi^, if the weather be 

seaeonabley and take care of itself. It is difficult 

^geMiog'a stand with this clover -the first year; but 

• when once obtained^ you have no further trouble 

.with it. 

I cannot satisfactorily answer how mudb seed 
should be sown to the aere. I put from 20 to 35 
gallons to the acre last fall; but owing to the ex- 
cessive draught it did not come up until after the 
rain in November. That rain, you may recollect; 
was succeeded by a heavy freeze, which tlirew 
most of the seed to the surface, and I have a bad 
stand. It is; however; the only fall in seven that 
the clover has not come up within September. It 
is almost throwing time and labor awny to sow 
this clover late in the fall, as it comes up badly 
and grOws off feebly. When it gets an early 
start; cold weather does not seem to check its 
growth ; and it will be from a foot to eighteen 
inches high by the middle of November on well 
prepared land. 

In answer to your third interrogatory, I will 
state, that the objeet in view in my answer to your 
second; in directing the clod-drusher to be used 
after sowing, is to prepare for sowing seed. 
AVhen the clover is fully matured, the seeds &11 
ffom the plant, and are saved by raking the straw 
off; and theU; with a common or brush broom; 
sweeping the seed into heaps of several bushels. 
They are then passed through a riddle or coarse 
sieve, sufficiently large in the meshes to allow the 
seed to escape. This takes out most of the straw 
and coarser olods and trash. They are then pass- 
ed jbhro^gh a finer sieve; which; allowing the dust 
and finer clods to escape; retains the seed in a tol- 
erably clean condition; the state in which thev 
are sold. I find that I may save one hundred gal- 
lona (probably mtre) in a day. One acre of good 
land; well set in this clover; will yield from two to 
fifteen hundred gallons. 

Your fourth interrogatory is, as to itfl manner 
of growth, the number of shoots from a root; and 
their size and length ; and your fifth interrogato- 
ry 18; what amount of grazing will an acre of this 
clover bear, and for what period ? I will, for con- 
venience; answer the last first; as I have but little 
experience, I will give that. In November; 1849, 
I turned six or seven calves on my clover, (it be- 
ing then about a foot high,) and occasionally from 
one iQ three grown cattle, and every Saturday 
night and Sunday, five head of horses and mules- 
About the 13th of February, I found it had not 
been reduced in height, although the stock were 
very fond of it. I then turned in an addition of 
all my cattle and sheep, (about fifty head;) and it 
took until the 1st of March to eat it level with 
the ground; or as close as sheep and other stock 
can eat grass — in addition to this; I turned in a 
- number of hogs daily for a few years. My ob- 
ject was to see how it would bear close grazing; 



and I removed the hogS; as I had not more than 
an acre, and a bad stand on half of that; for fear 
they might root it up, and impair the stand. On 
the 1st of March I took everything off; and about 
the 1st of June, one of my neighbors (Mr. Hol- 
brook) drew up, without selection, a plant and 
measured it. It was 7 feet loitg. Its manner of 
growing iS; therefore; rapid. The size of the 
straw is about the same as that of red clover. Its 
shoots are numerous from each root^ and it grows 
as thick as it can stand on the ground. It ma- 
tured last year about the 20th of June ; previous- 
ly I never pastured it, and it matured some time 
in May. You caU; from the size when I com- 
menced grazing, and its growth after the stock 
were taken off, infer the period it might have been 
grazed with more accuracy than I could. 

Your sisth interrogatory is, what quantity of 
veget.iblo matter will be restored to the earth when 
not grazed at all, and what amount when grazed 
until the Ist of March, April and May? It grew 
rapidly in the fall and winter; and yields a larse 
return of vegetable matter; and a dens^ shade 
than any other grass I ever saw, both of which 
have a fertilizing influence. My first crop was 
sown in drills, and only grew in the whole season, 
about seven feet. The only additional fertility 
was given by the clover. 

I will state that my experiments have been on 
ridge land in the river bottoms — growth, ches- 
nut, pinC; gum, maple, a variety of oaks — ^not 
much sand; not resembling the black lands in co- 
lor; and the clay of good quality; of a reddish cast; 
and oontaining but little sand. This land was, 
from the first; in as good condition as manuring 
and plowing could make it. 

In. answer to the seventh interrogatory; I will 
statO; that the seed may be delivered in July and 
early in August. Price, 91 per gallon; dry mea- 
sure. 

The good judgment manifested in yours, aiid 
the close application of your questions to the sub- 
ject matter, makes me regret that. I could not an- 
swer it earlier and more satisfactorily. 

I am respectfully yours, 

J. C. SNEDICOi. 

To Col. Isaac Groom. 

CatalpA; Greene Co., Ala., March 15, 1851, 

Pjba Soup. — The liquor in which a leg of mut- 
ton or a calf's head has been cooked makes good 
stock. Put this on to boil, slice into it a head of 
celery, a carrot, and turnip, with two onions; boil 
the peas in fresh water; putting them in when it 
boils fast ; and when they will mash; add them to 
the broth, with a crust of bread the siae of a roll. 
Boil for half an hour ; then run through a sieve^ 
and season to your taste. 
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Ortthard and darden. 

HINTS FOB SEPTEMBER. 

to0XA](O.*-ThMe who deagp planting frmt trees the 
preaept FaB, dbevld Aoiv be piepaxing their eompost 
heaps. Nalhiag iriU be fomd better fer this purpose 
than swaiaiy mack or leaf mould, placed in altevnaie Ittjt-^ 
era wUh adMs aad IIbm, or ashes alese in the proportioii 
of a foot thiek fji nnek or mould to an inch of ashes and 
lime. For the quince or pear on quinoe a little salt may be 
added. It is a good protection when cleaning out the 
gaxdes or yard to draw all the weeds and trash into 
heap* to rot fnstead of leaTing them scattered 9ver the 
ground. Nothing answers so well for the basis of com- 
post as these heaps when well rotted. Budding should 
now be done without delay. See directions for perform- 
ing this operation below. 

GARnax. — The direotions given last month will also do 
for this. Sow Landreth'a lai|^ York cabbage — plant 
beaasy potatoes* &e. — sow toanips^ eiuoB% canoto, 
qpmafsh and ladEshes. Aansplant lettuce^ cawli- 
flowtr, bvoe<doli» *e. 

Bui>9Ui«. — Select your ''stock of buda" firom a healthy 
shoot eC the present season's growth, and e«l off the 
leaves so a» to leare abovt half an in^ ef the footstalk 
attached to each bud. 

Having preTionsly provided yourself with a sharp 
pocket-knife slightly rouDcM at the peint^ soad some 
stiipa of BMistened corn shuek or old "domestie," make 
an inoisien loni^tudiaally one inch long quite through 
the bark, on that part of the stock where you wish 
toinaeit thebttd, aad eiosa this first with another at the 
top, so that both togatberriHdlpresea* a shape similar to 
Ae letter T, or it will be better in making Ae cross ia- 
cimon, to elevate the back of your knife blade so as to 
aiake the cut in a semi-cirole with the convexity up- 
wards. Now place the edge of the kmfe a little above 
the orofla^ut, aad cutting more slantingly downwards 
than before, take out a very small portion of the outside 
of the bark. This wiU greatly facilitate the inserUon 
of the bud. If your stock is small and growing thrifti- 
ly, aad your buds mature, you can insert them without 
raising the bark with your knife— -otherwise you must 



and' firmly attached to the stock, you need not renew the 
tying. As soon as tiie tap starts in the Spring, out off 
the stock one inohabov«tbe bod. If the sliooAfromlte 
budddernot gMft^^tl^f tie Hta tbepari efthviUiali 
which pvojeets above the bud, and as sooo as yo«r a&oot 
hassuffident growth to maintain its proper 
off the stock dose down to the bud. 



[poB THS AvmoAii ooTToa n.A3ma.} 

ftroftts of ltt%M AiltiiM# 

Dr. Cloud — Dear Sir — If, u we have already 
seen, the business of fniit-growiiig eaa 1m made a 
highly profitable one in the North, where land is 
so much dearer, and fruit so much cheaper ihaa 
with us, is it not rational to conclude that we, too, 
might find it sufficientfy reunmerative to repay 
attention ? I think so, and this being admitted, 
the only questions which present tbemselTes fix- 
answer are these : Can good fruit be suooessfully 
raised here ? and will the present high prices of 
fruit in our Southern markets be maintained? 
'Both of these queries aro, in my estimation^ yntj 
easily disposed of. All will admit that ours is one 
of the best climates ia the world for the pear,. 
peaeh^ fig, &c., the only fruit of importaaee about 
which there is the sUghest doubt being the apple. 

Having been bom and ^'raised in one of the 
best apple growing regions of the Uniop^ I faaie 
had abundant opportunity to bec<mie aoquainted 
with the various merits of this fruit as grown by 
the most successful oultivstor» of the Nortli and 
Bast, and yet I am fully convinced that wmbefo 
have I seen or eaten better or handsomer apples 
than in this favored land of the South*. 

It is true that a great many superior Northom 
varieties do not attain theii^ highest perfection with 
us, but it is equally true that many of the mosi 
excellent foreign sorts are far better here than in 
the land of their origin. Ohio, Indiana and Hfi- 
nois are last becoming the greatest apple growing 
States of our Union, and yet from nmoh ptrmmal 

i^^^Y^l^^eMTo^lTyZ^ nm^'^th^Z h^^*i<^«. I ^ V^^ «^ *tat Mimssippi, Al- 



point of your knUb blade. Now out your bud firom the 
«*8tiQk" bj plaoiag thi edge el* yo v kaifb about half an 
inoh above the bud, and ontting downward to half an 
inch below the bud, taking a little of the wood edT with 
the bud — not much, however. Insert the foot of the 
*«bud" thus out into the erosa-cut in tiie stoek, and push 
it down till it reaehes the bottom of the longitudinal in- 
dsloB. Wrap wHh the strips of the shuck both aboie 
and below the bod gena» and the work is done. Re- 
move the shuck in two weeks and if the bud seems aliTO 



abama and Qeorgia are a better i^ple groiring 
country than either of the above named Stales. 
Certain it is, that we are measurably exempt 
from the most inveterate «nemy with which they 
have to contend, vis: Ae /'IMtier rot.'' As a 
proof positive that good apples can be sttoeeasfiiUy 
faised in this climate, and profitably disposed of. 
I will merely add that, from a very badly managed 
orchard in this vicinity, containing only about 100 
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bearing apple teeea^ iktm mm sold, the past sea- 
son, in Yaioo Oity and New Orleans, aboat SIOOO 
Hrwth of fmit ! And <kb quality may be judged 
of from the fact that most of it sold readily 
enongh at 11,25 pe; boahdl, aad single specimens 
frequently at 10 cents eaeh ! From another or- 
chard of abontthirty or forty bearing trees, nearly 
MOO worth was sold at from 60 cents to II per 
bushel. Both of these orchards will, this year, 
do even better than this ! To what other use, let 
me ask, could these 10 or 15 acres of land be put 
to to yield so great a return for the labor expen- 
ded t Nor are these Isolated instances — a great 
many small apple orchards in this State usually 
average from $10 to 812 per tree annually, and 
several pear trees, within my own knowledge, 
have yielded fruit to the amount of $50 each in 
one season. From these and many similar in- 
stanoes, I am fnlly persuaded that, with proper 
discrimination in the selection of varieties, there 
is no country in the world that offers greater in- 
ducements to engage in the culture of good fruit 
than ours, especially while prices remain as at 
present. The only remaining question is, will such 
prices be maintained ? Of this I think there can 
be no doubt. Fruit has been cultivated more or 
less extensively in New York and Massachusetts 
for upwards of a century, and yet 2 years ago pears 
sold readily in the Boston market at 93 per do- 
aen, and in the New York market, the past win- 
ter, at from 75c. to f 1 each I Gk>od apples also 
have been eai^ sale at 99 per barrel in New York. 

How long will it be before good fruit, apples 
and pears particularly, will be as plenty in New 
Orleans, Mobile, Charleston, and Savannah as it 
is in Boston, Philadelphia and New York. And 
how long will it be before our own oitiienB. be- 
GMiie less extravagant in the purchase of good 
firuit than their Northern neighbors ? Until both 
of these events take place, I think that the most 
{ffolHable part of every Southern farm or plantap 
iion will be that devoted to the orchard and firnit 
garden. 

But I will not dwell longer upon this subject. 
I have hurriedly dotted down a few facts and con- 
clusions which I sincerely hope may lead others 
to give this matter of fmit raising in the South a 
more liberal share of attention than has hitherto 
been bestowed upon it. 



Earnestly hoping that all such investigation 
may prove as satis&otory wilJi others as with me, 
I remain yours, most cordially, 

H. A. 8WA8EY, M. D. 

P. S. I wiU, if desired, give in some future 
number of the Cotton Planter a list of such ap- 
ples, pears, peachas, plums, &e., as hare been 
proved worthy of cultivation in this climate. 

9^ We should be glad to have such cata- 
logue. — [Kd. 
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Banuicles on Apple Vredt. 

Dr. N. B. Cloud— 2)car Sir — ^The apple tree 
is occasionally attacked with an adventitious sub- 
stance, composed of woody fibre, surrounded with 
a corticular substance, adhering to and surrounding 
the roots of the tree, which deteriorates and im- 
poverishes the tree, and prevents it bearing fruit. 
Occasionally the tree is surrounded with this sub- 
stance immediately under the surface. * For the 
want of a better term I call them barnacles. The 
tree is easily restored to its flourishing and fruit 
bearing condition by removing the barnacles with 
the grub hoe, spade and pick-ax, leaving the holes 
opeta, and refilling them with coarse manure, to- 
bacco stalks or leaves, and leached ashes, &c. 
The Fall season is a good time to remove them, 
and fill the holes during the winter ; the next sum- 
mer the tree will yield a profitable return in fruit. 

Also, I believe, I promised something about 
cucumbers. Many fine vines are killed by water- 
ing them. The following will not fiul to produce 
plenty during the season : Dig pits, say two feet 
square and two feet deep, put a stick three or firar 
inches in diameter in one o(Hmer, t>/at the ode of 
each pit, long enough to extend' from the bottom 
of the pit, five or six inches above the sur- 
face ', fill the pit half full of coarse trash, and then 
with good compost manure within two inches of 
the top — ^finish with comm<m soil — ^plant your seed 
15 or 20 to a hill to insure a good stand, thin out 
to three or four vines, during dry weather remove 
the sticks and fill the holes with water, replace 
the sticks, replenish as often ss required ; this in- 
sures a moist soil for the roots, and affords a con- 
stant supply of gas from the decomposing trash. 



OaacHViiu, Batler Co., Ala., Aug. 10, 1868. 
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[rOl THB AXBBICiX COTTON rLAXTVa.] 

Solanmn Vaberosnm. 

Da, Clovd — Dear 8ir — ^Among the mauy and varied 
prodactions of our extensiTe and fertilo country, whether 
native or orotic, noae occupies so prominent a position 
and exerot83S bo salutary an influenco as tbo bimple BuU 
bona root, called and known as the Irish Potn too. AVhcther 
we look at its natural history or tho influence it has in 
ameliorating the condition of our species, we shall be at 
once convinced of its superiority over every other escu- 
lent vegetable production on the globe. This is one of 
the boons derived from the new world. This is one of 
the benifieent results of the discovery of America.' It is 
a native of Chili, and like many other vegctible produc- 
tions, has been greatly improved by transplanting it to 
other soils and climes. Long after its introducticn into 
Europe its price was high, and, consequently, confined 
to the tables of the opulent. It gradually, however, won 
its way to public favor, until, at present, it feeds a third 
part of the population of Europe and America. It grows 
la almost all climates, except the Frigid Zone, buf it de- 
lights most in loose and friable soils, but it refuses not to 
yiold its crop to any and every soil, and I might add, al- 
most no soil. Look at its beautiful stem, supporting its 
cerulian flower and its transparent berries; open the soil 
and see what numbers of beautiful white or golden ap- 
ples it will yield. Carry them to the kitchen and sub- 
ject them to the culinary art, how rieh and luscious the 
food, not only for man, but beast. Subject them to the 
Alembic, and they easily yield the inebriating alcohol ; 
and then what snow white starch it affords to the lawn 
dress. These are some of the properties of this singular 
and nutrlcious root. But these are not all. Sinca and 
eotemporaneoQsly with its introduction into society, 
commoroe and civilization has received an impetus which 
will not oeaso to operate as this beautiful, rieh and nu- 
trlcious root shall be cultivated. Tho African can boast 
of the tall palm tree, which yields clothes, bread and 
drink, and other useful appendages, and while the palm 
tree may adorn the arid plains of Africa's parched soil, 
and yield its firoits precariously, our potatoes can be 
reai«d anftitaliy and in any quantity. Let the French- 
maa and the Spaniard boast of tho olive and the ^ape, 
the one a gross and insipid food, the other ministering 
only to the orgies of the bacchanal. Compare it with 
the bannana or the golden limes and oranges of the Mex- 
ican Archipelago. Hero we And beauty alone joined 
with its cooling and refreshing juices, but alas, no life 
sustaining principle compare with our incomparable 
maize, and even to that it is superior as being meat and 
bread, too. Behold the maize, waving her tinselated 
crest to the winds, surrounded by millions of the insect 
tribe, reveling in its sweets. See her body adorned with 
the scarlet or white silk zone depending from rich and 
lactiferous ears, almost touching the earth with the 
richest gifts of Ceres — ^but with all this glory, our corn 
cannot rival tho potatoe in abundance of nutriment and 



the univorsality of its fiurobtiflm. It is the f;WOTite fuod 
of the English lord and the- Irish peasant. It feeds him- 
self and wife, his children, his pig and cow. It is true 
that in our hemisphere we use it only as a luxury, not 
as an inestimable article of food, but it is not less influ- 
ential on that acconnt, for it is the promoter of com- 
merce, harmony and frla&dsbip, and is dcsUiMd to bo 
the lasting cement of this nolile usioii, wherever it is ••• 
teemed and cultivated. Thero religion and civilisation 
go pari passu. There the arts, sciences and education 
follow and progress with accelerated strides. Talk not 
of your cotton or your hemp, for these, to-be-sure, set in 
motion thousands of our inventions for the purpose of 
administering to our pride and vanity. They sustain 
not life, they give not health, but in their productiQoaad 
manufacture, entail on thousands of people poverty, sick- 
ness, and death. Talk not to me of the banana or the 
palm tree. They grow only iu the tomd zone, where 
the indolent Indian and African live in a state of nudity, 
unawakened by industry, which calls forth the intellec- 
tual powers of the human raoo. Where tho potatoe 
grows, man does not sit in his oabin gathering the spon- 
taneous production of the earth, asking no greater luxu- 
ries, and proposing no higher aim than to sit and sleep, 
keeping himself where he has been for ages, little eleva- 
ted above the inferior animals, whilst the potatoe cater, 
under his cooler skies, and with a less fertilo soil, has 
surrounded himself with alfthe blessings of society, its 
comforts, its afreotieus, its virtues, and its intellectual 
riches. Grow the noble root, and whilst sustuning, ei- 
vilizc the world. * 



JHisrellantonH. 



[roa TSB AMIBICAS OOTTOS PLANTS B.] 

Professor Ii. Harper's Xnstraetloa tar the 
Selection of Specimens of Soil Ibr Che* 
mical Analysis. 

For a qualitative or quantitative analysis and the ex- 
amination of soils with respect, 

1. To its density or specific gravity. 

2. Its absolute weight. 

8. Its relative proportions of gravel, soil and clay^ 

4. Its powor of absorbing and holding water. 

5. The rapidity with which it dries, and lastly, 
C. Its power of absorbing the heat of the sun. 
About 4 pounds in an air-dry state are necessary. 

These 4 pounds of soil must not only be collected in one 
place, but in several places of the same field. It is rwf 
seldom that the same field, if it be of some considerable 
size, contains everywhere exactly the same soil, there 
exist generally several varieties ; 1 or 2 pounds of soil 
should, therefore, be taken from every olio of these varie- 
ties, or if such varieties are not easily to be ascertained 
frt>m at least 6 or 6 different spots of tho Arid, and put 
together in a clean and neat troj or any other suitable 
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ancl capacimiB yosoel. If tibe snrfiiee soil only shsll be 
ezamiaed, the soil mny be t&lcen ttom the sorfaee only ; 
if sorfaco and subsoil shall bo analysed, the specimens 
should be taken from both in an equal proportion. If the 
soil is to be analysed with re«pect to the cnltiTation of a 
oeftain TOgetable, the specimen may be taken fh)m sur- 
fiiee and subsoil as deep down as the root of that plant 
generally reaches. For instance, if the soil of a field is 
to be examined with respeet to a oertain disease of a 
plant whieh shows itself invariably in the same field, the 
specimen of soil must be taken from surface and subsoil 
as deep down as the roots of that plant generally reach. 
If only the soil of certain poor and infertile spots of a 
field is to be analyzed, of course the soil has to be taken 
from those spots only. 

The specimens from aU the places in the same field 
having been taken, and the precaution used to admit an 
average quantity of gravel, stones, Vegetable matter, 
eto., contained in the soil, all the specimens are thor- 
oughly and carefully triturated and mixed, and from 
the whole so mucb only taken as will constitute about 4 
pounds when dry; the latter quantity taken from the whole 
must then be dried either in the open air or before the 
fire on a clear place and in a clean vessel, or upon a 
clear sheet of paper, (no newspaper,) where no dust or 
other foreign matter can mix with it, until it is perfectly 
air- dry. If the specimen shall be sent to a distant place 
it must be tied up in clear paper, (no printed paper,) or 
better in a clean piece of linen or cotton cloth, or better 
stin, put in one or two perfectly clean and dry bottles. 
Well corked, and sent in a small box to the analyst, who 
is to bo informed how the specimen has been selected. 

Everything destined to be submitted to a chemical 
analysis, must bo kept perfectly clear, and even free 
ftrom dust ; the sllghest impurity will render the analy- 
sis unreliable. 



[for tub ▲MBitICA9 COTTOX rtAKTBR.] 

ThBt SParadoz. 

Dr. Cloud — Dear Sir — ^In the mode of plant- 
ing proposed by your correspondent "H./' there 
is no particular advantage except that each plant 
stands in the center of a six sided area instead of a 
four sided one. And this advantage is far more 
than eoonterbalanced by the disadvantage of the 
the closeness of the rows and the consequent diffi- 
culty of working a crop so planted. It is true that 
this quincunx planting will give about 12 i per 
cent, more plants to the acre, but it is also true 
that each plant occupies only seven-eights as much 
ground as in square planting, although they may 
stand the same distance apart. 

Hence what is gained by the number of plants^ 
is lost by the less space they occupy. At four 



feet apart each way, in square planting, each plant 
occupies 18 square feet, while in the quincunx 
plantiog proposed by "H.," the plants may stand 
4 feet each way, and still occupy only 18.84 
sqmirc feet each. It is mcro fancy work at the 
best. Yours as ever, 

H. A. SWASEY, M. D. 

P. S. I have written the above in no fault- 
finding spirit, but to correct any false impressions 
that friend ^^IFs" remarks, le/l as they are, might 
create in the minds of your unscientific readers. 



The following article from a genuine friend of im- 
provement is not strictly in accordance with the objects 
of an agrlcniturcl paper. It is entirely respectful, how- 
eycr, and we publish it, remarking to our friend "R. C," 
that it smacks too much of a religious controversy, 
which, with politics, Tve intend to have nothing to do. 
Each of these sources of endless controversy have their 
respective battle fields, in neither of which crusades are 
we willing to enlist the Cotton Planter.— [Ed. 

[ron Tnz aueric.in cottox PLiirrEB.] 

Heply to mSr. Price's article, " !tlie IMCo- 
ral Benefits of Slavery." 

Db. N. B. Cloud — Dear Sir — A piece appeared in^tlxo 
June number of your valuable monthly, the Cotton Plan- 
ter, that was originally sent to the Merchants' Maga- 
zine, written by Mr. William S. Price, on *'The moral ben- 
tfiia of Slavery" that I must beg the privilege to notice a 
little. I think it deserves an abler review than I can 
give it, and 1 hope will obtain one, if it has not al- 
ready. I am quite an advocate for slavery, knowing 
that it has been recognized by the Divine Ruler of the 
Universe, and by many of his servants in all ages. In 
his division of the subject, Mr. Price proposes first, to 
consider the moral benefits of slavery, its design and ef- 
fect as is sot forth in the universally acknowledged book 
of morals, as ha terms it, but I think ho could have 
given the Bible, the Book of God, a more appropriate 
title, but let tlrit pass. Sasond, ho says that it is the 
tru3, sp3edy and sucocssful mothod for civilizing tho 
heathan. Oa this part of his theory we join issue with 
him. H3 saya wa5 have no evldease that any other plan 
has succeeded to any great extent ; it is true that the 
Christian Churches discourse eloquently in regard to 
their exertions in behalf of tho heathen, but judging by 
the fruiti of their labdrs at home, the plain inference is, 
that little had matured abroad. These remarks arc 
calculated to astonish the world, to think that any man, 
not only in tho United States, but in any part oi tlic 
world whore tho gospel of peace and salvation has shed 
its rays, should utter such sentiments. The author has 
surely proven himself to be sufficiently ignorant of what 
has been and what is going on in the world to have just 
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mode hb exit from aome other planet. What, coDdemn 
the gospel and aU the glorious beaefits resalting there- 
from, which makes the groat contrast between the ciri- 
lized and christianized part of the worid and the heathen 
part thereof? Will the gentleman be good enough to 
inform us what nation, either in ancient or modern 
times, has been benefttted as a nation by being euslayed? 
We have a hope that African slavery may yet prove a 
national blessing to poor, unfortunate Africa. It has 
aided in blessing thousands of Africa's sons and daugh- 
ters, but it is the blessed gospel of salvation that has pro- 
ved the blessing to them. If slavery itself was designed 
by the Almighty to be a blessing, the sentence of slavery 
upon the descendants of Ham would not have been ac- 
companied with a curse. We will make another quota- 
tion from Mr. Price before we are done witli the one al- 
ready mode, so that we may take things in the order of 
time. He says, "permitting history to be our guide, we 
must conclude from the municipal laws found necessary 
to govern the Hebrews, that the chosen people of Qod 
wer^ a very depraved heathen previous to their becom- 
ing slaves to the enlightened Egyptians. Although sub- 
ject to the instruction of that enlightened nation for four 
hundred and thirty years, yet we find when they are 
entrusted by Providence with self-government, that 
they were wholly incompetent,'* &c. It appears obvious 
to me that this proves just the reverse that Mi*. P. is 
turning to prove by it. He wishes to make it appear 
that the Israelites were very ignorant after they came 
ont of Egypt and out of bondage, and infers from their 
ignorance then tiiat they must have been a very de- 
praved heathen previous to their bondage. How much 
more reasonable, I thiok, would be the inference that 
they became ignorant while in bondage. He says they 
must have been a depraved heathen previous to their 
bondage. All bible readers know that the first of God's 
chosen people, the Israelites, was Abraham, then Isaac, 
then Jacob ; from the last came all the Israelites. Mr. 
P. has it that the good old patriarchs whom the 
Lord condescended to so particularly instruct, and who 
were such faithful servants of the Lord, were very de- 
praved heathen. Let the gentleman show, if he can, 
that the good <4d Patriarchs or the Israelites at any 
time were not as well civilized as the Egyptians that he 
speaks so highly of their civilization. I would say that 
when they were christianised, they, the Israelites, were 
better eifili<ed than the Sgyptians. The subject would ad- 
mit of writing a volume— therefore I ean, in this piece, 
merely touch at any point. Mr. P. is deep in error. Will he 
please take some of the religious publications of the 
day that he may become acquainted, in some degree, 
with what the churches are doing, and have been doing 
for many years, aided by a divine hand. He appears to 
know nothing of the many thousands that are converted 
from the error of their ways every year, both in our 

own country and in^ foreign and heathen nations. Of 

the thousands of missionaries that are doing such im- 

— uense good, and of the millions of money that is raised 



annually by the churches and expended in the beat pos- 
sible manner for the good of manktad^ both in time muA 
eternity. 

Is it not a maUdV of astonishment to behold the rapU 
maroUthat the oivil and religious worids are making! 
Does not every civilized nation in a national eapMS^ 
also join the churches to promote the advaneemeat «f 
moral and religious libera ty ? la it not the advanM- 
ment of civil, moral and religious liberty that has oatmed 
80 many crowned heads of Europe, and, we may aagr, 
Asia, too, to tremble on their thrones, and some of thm 
and their thrones to fall to the ground, not excepting 
thi mighty Pope. Mr. P. says if the Europeans bad 
persisted in enslaving the aborigines of Amerios itwo m W 
have proven a blessing to them in the end— that ia^ te 
the Indians. I think we have little grounds for sneh a 
supposition. Does not almost everybody know that the 
Indians of America cannot stand oppres»on ? that they 
soon sink under it ? Does not Mr. P. know that many 
thousands sank under tiie bondage that was imposed on 
them by Spain annually ? that in a few years a nnmber 
of nations beoame extinct ? Does he not know thai by 
the slight oppression from the Americans that they hnye 
had, that many nations have almost become extuict» and, 
I believe, some altogether ; and yet Mr. P. holds forth 
that this CK>vcmment is culpable tor not enslaving and 
civilizing them. Also, that littie or no good has re- 
sulted from the efforts made by the ohurohea as well aa 
by the National Government to advance them in eiTilsub- 
tion. I think the gentleman is so deep in error, here ee 
other places, that it is almost useless to tiy to get him 
out. It is well known that the Indians generally have 
had a bitter feeling towards the whites from their intru- 
ding on them and pushing them back. It has gone vexy 
hard with them to leave their native homes, their hunt* 
ing grounds, and the soil where their parents were bu- 
ried, although it was far best for them to emigrate to 
new countries. This hostile feeling was maoh promoted 
in them against the citizens of the Colonies and tfae 
United States by the Europeans, that were enemies te 
the whites here. That has b^en one great reason trhj 
the Indians have made suoh alow adranoement in etTili- 
sation. Of course when they had no love for the whites 
they wore not apt to leirn from them. Another thing 
that has done much to retard their civilization and chria- 
tianlzation, is intoxicating liquor received of tiie whites ; 
also bad examples and precepts f^m bad wlkits men. 
Th^t, oonsidering all the obstaeles in the way, the im- 
provement of many nations have been greatly enhanced. 
The gospel has done more for them, aooompanied by di- 
vine aid, than everything else. It has loi^ since been 
demonstrably proven that the best way is to take the 
Gospel to them in their native state, get them eonverted, 
made true christians; then, with proper instraetioAt 
they will generally make speedy advaaoements in etfiU- 

zation. A number of nations are using considerable ex* 

ertions themselves as well as improving the aid given 
them by the churches and the United States for their 
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i»frov«roeat. We often see v^y favorable acoounts ia 
« moral and religious point of view, from them. They 
haTO hiindreda of preaohara of the Gospel among them, 
aiMi Ihooaands of ohoreh members, a great many good 
soboolsi 4o. All are oertain tho ohnrch does not merit 
the odium whloh Mr. P. endeavors to entail on it. He 
l^at sot only slandered the ohurches, but has coodemncd 
the inestimable blessingB of Doity, has endeavored to 
throw aaide as useleBs all the means of grace, and the 
influence of the Holy Spirit I must oome to a olose, al- 
though I would prefer writing five times as much in or- 
der to have some chance to do justice to the subject. I 
have written what I have entirely with a view to arrest 
eiTor and promote the good of man. I have no bad feel- 
ings I know, against Mr. Prioe, but trust and hope Hea- 
T«n'8 choieest blessings may attend him in time and 
eternity. R. C. 

Talladiga, Ala. 



Vrom th« Boston Amwioan Railiraj Times. 

VlM Sron Vnde of the Vnlted States. 

The iron trade of this country is, as we beHeye, 
yet to beoome one of the most considerable^ if not 
the greatest biudness in the country. It has met 
with ^ecks and disasters it is true; but disaster 
and partial failures are more ofben the ground 
work of the highest success than otherwise. The 
history of every new enterprise vouches for the 
truth of this. We have had experience enough 
to guard acainst some of our errors of legislation 
with regard to this great interest. It would be a 
happy wing for tho country, if the tariff question 
could be talen out of the hands of the politicians, 
and the question of requisite protection of Ameri- 
can industry left to be settled upon its own merits, 
and this we yet hope to see with regard to our 
iron manufactures. Probably in January, 1855, 
we shall, in the United States, have full 15,000 
miles of railway in operation. Our railway build- 
ing was commenced about 1^80, and the progress 
has been pretty regular since that time, if we ex- 
cept the past year or two, when the per centage 
of increase has been large and rapid* In January 
Is^ 1853, there were 13,847 miles of railway in 
operation, and 10,418 miles in construction. Of 
t&e last item it is not out of the way to say that 
Bomething like 3,000 miles will be finished in 
January, 1855. If we allow 100 tons per rale for 
ixQifing a single track railway, this w(mld ^e a 
total of 1,600,000^ tons of railway bars, now or 
eo<m to be in use. But there ia a very conaidera- 
T)le amount of double track railway in opesation, 
and more in construotion. Let us call that «n 
extra hundred thousand ton»«<-wiueh is fiur below 
the actual fact— and. we have a total amount of 
4,700,000 tons. This at t6& per ttm, preset 

total of 110,500,000 invested in 



per annum. Wo fear that our later importationvS 
will show even greater deterioration. Eight per 
cent, wear and tear would be 128,000 tons per 
year, or over eight and one quarter millions dol- 
lars, and the amount for the ten subsequent years, 
allowing nothing for double track, and nothing 
for increase of railway track, would be 1,580,000 
tons, or 83,200,000. In our opinion the sum of 
one hundred millions of dollars would come nearer 
the demand for this single item of railway- wear 
and tear. Wo wish it to be understood the 
amount of railway likely to be in operation in 
January, 1825. We have allowed nothing for 
double track, nothing for turnouts. By January, 
1860, there will, in all probability, be in operation 
in the United States, 30,000 miles of railway. 
Between now and that period we shall have to 
furnish the iron for some 19,000 miles of new 
track, and certainly as much as eight per cent, .per 
annum of the amount now in use. Altogether it 
is a magnificent sum. We have said nothing of 
the multiplied uses for iron for cars, locomotive, 
steam engines, machinery, steamboats, iron sail- 
ing vessels, iron buildings, etc., etc., which alto- 
gether, go to swell the consumption to an almost 
unlimited amount. We have had something to 
say, heretofore, with regard to the importance of 
our iron manufacturers, urging upon the present as 
the best moment for starting and extending their 
works, and trust they will do so. Hardly a day 
passes that we do not hear (^ some new iron en- 
terprise, and wish to impress upon the countiy the 
importauce of sustaining it. We call upon the 
country to take this question of protection of our 
iron manufacturers out of the vortex of party poli- 
tics, and settle it upon its own merits. Nothing 
like protection is wanted now, but the time may 
come when, in consequence of the organized move- 
ments of the foreign manufacturers, our manufac- 
turers may need it. Let the country be wise and 
give it. The present and prospective demand for 
iron, both in this and other countries, is so large 
as to prevent any immediate falling off in prices. 
Let our manufacturers take heed of the Opportu- 
nities of the next few yearif. By careftxfaiees and 
economy, and with the aid they cannot but rw]^ 
from experience, they will eventually be able to 
maintain themselves againt foreign competition. 
Once established, we have the facilities for sup- 
plying our own consumption of iron, as we have 
long had of manufacturing our <:ywn cottop oloths. 
Almost every locality in the Union ha^i iron and 
other ores. Some of the States are rich beyond 
value in this and other minerals. When our 
xnaAufacturere reach the point of supply at a profit 
tti<7 then begpn to compete amoi^ themselves, 
and then the price di^ops te the mean and fair val- 
ue. With the aid of new inventioaa and a few 
year's experience^ the iron manufeotmes of 
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set down the deterioration of the rail at 8 per cent. ! country have nothing to fear. But should the in- 
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tcrest nc<»d fonfcering sind protection against for- 
eign competition — ^and we do not believe it will — 
tlie whole people arc bound by self interest to 
give it. 



From the Alabama Journal, 

Vreminm 3Li8t of the mKontgomery County 
Agricnltural Society. 

To bt held in the City of Montgomery on Wtdnsedoy, the 
12th day of October, 1863. 

SAMPLES OF FIELD CROPS. 

For the best bale of cotton, (500 lbs.) $5 00 

" << largest crop of coru grown upon one 

aero r* 5 00 

** " best one bushel of corn !n ears 2 00 

** « •* and largest vnriety of field peas 2 00 

<i <i •< one bushel of field peas 2 00 

<* <' ** bale of pea-Tine hay, (200 lbs.) 2 00 

« <* « bale of any kind do. (200 lbs.) made in 

Alabama 2 00 

« « << one bnshel of oats, rye and barley, 

each 2 00 

** ** ** one bushel of sweet potatoes, turnips 

and ground-peas 2 00 

CATTLX. 

For the best bull, without regard to blood, 3 year 

old, or upwards 5 00 

it 14 <( bull, without regard to blood, between 

lands years old 5 00 

tt (< «( boll calf, without regard to blood, 

under 8 yenrs old 2 00 

<« •< «< milch oow, without regard to blood... 6 00 
« « 2d best milch cow, without regard to 

blood 3 00 

" ** «» heifer, without regard to blood 3 00 

" « 2d best heifer, without regard to blood... 2 00 
« « 2d best heifer calf, without regard to 

qlood 2 00 

« •< « single yoice of work oxen 5 00 

" " " tat steer 8 00 

HOBSBS. 

For the best stallion over 4 years old 10 00 

« « 2d best Bullion over 4 6 00 

<( « best horse colt under 4 5 00 

« u <« brood mare 6 00 

u " "filly, 8 years old 8l 00 

«« « «• pair of matched horses 6 00 

«( « "single harness horse 8 00 

JACKS ANJ> JBNITBTTBS. 

F<nrih6 best jack 6 00 

«< <i li jeunette 6 00 

« tt « ]nate over three years old....« 8 00 

" " "mule colt 2 00 

SHEEP. 

For the best buck 3 00 

«« " •• ewe 2 00 

" « " fat sheep 1 00 

SWINE. 

For the best. boar ..2 00 

<* »* " sow, » ...•...# -,2 00 

it <4 « pair of pigs 2 00 

POOLTBT. 

For the beet pair of fowls of any variety 2 00 

** " 2d bestpairof do. of any variety... .1 00 

>< «< 2d best pair of geese, doeks and turkeys, 

each 1 00 



** " best coop of pigeons 1 00 

FORK, BACON AND BEEF. 

For the best hnlfobarrel pickled pork put up in 

Alabama 1 00 

** '< best half-bsrrel pickled beef put up in Al- 
abama 1 00 

" ** best bacon ham, regardless of age, cured 
in Alabama 1 00 

" " 2d best bacon, without regard to age, 
cured in Alabama hoB*r 

BAIBT. 

For the best jar of fresh butter, (not loss than 5 

lbs.) 1 00 

" ** 2d best jar of fresh butter, (not less than 

5 lbs.) , hoo'r 

beat cheese made in Alabama 1 00 
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HOUSEHOLD DEPABTMBHT. 

For the best jar of lard, (not less than 10 lbs.)...! 00 

" best 10 lbs. soap made in Alabama 1 00 

" best jar of pickles, preserves and jellies I 00 

" best loaf of wheat bread 1 00 

" best loaf of com broad 1 00 

" best lot of f^oit, pound or other cakes 2 00 

" best bottle of wine made in Alabama 1 00 

" 2d best bottle of wine made in Alabama... hon'r 

" best bottle of cordial made in Alabama 1 00 

" 2d best oottle of cordial made in Alabama.. hoa*r 

ALABAMA MANUFACTTBBS. 

For the best piece of cotton osnaburgs 1 00 

"sheetings 100 

*' shirtings 1 00 

"kerseys 1 00 

" stripes..,.. 1 00 

" plains 1 00 

** bed ticking 1 00 

" cotton mattress 1 00 

" shuck mattress 1 00 

" moss mattress 1 00 

" plow-line..... 1 00 

" cotton yam 1 00 

sewing cotton 1 00 
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KEEDLE, SHELL, WAX ADD PAKCT WOBK. 

For the best patch work quilt in silk 3 00 

"2d best patchwork quilt in silk 1 00 

"best patchwork quilt in cotton 2 Ofi 

" 2d best patch work quilt in cotton 1 00 

" best silk fringe 1 00 

" 2d best silk do hon'r 

"2d cotton do 1 00 

" best raised cruel work 1 00 

" 2d best raised cruel work hon'r 

"best pincushion 1 00 

"2d best do hon'r 

" best specimen of wax work in fruit or flow- 
ers 1 00 

the 2d best speoimen of wax work in fruit er 
fiowers, hoo'r 

the best specimeB of sholl work, 1 00 

" 2d best specimen shell work, hon'r 

" best fly brush, 1 00 

" 2d best fly brush, hop*t 

" best and greatest variety of fancy woricez- 
hibited by one pemn— gold thimble. 

VB0IT8. 

For the bast and largest variety of apples, 1 00 

"half-dozen specimens, 1 00 

" and largest variety of peon, 1 00 

" half-dozen specimens of do., 1 00 

<- and largest variety of peaches, 1 00 
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•* hnlf-doxoD spodittctis of do., 1 

" and largest variety of grapes, 1 

" dUh of do., 1 

" and largest variety of fruits, 1 

** 2d best und largest variety of do., 2 

" best and largest variety of dried fruits, 2 

** 2d best and largest variety of dried fruits, 1 

rLOWKUS. 

For iho best and largest variety of flowers, 1 00 

** 2d best and largest variety of flowers, lionV 

<* most beauUful boqnet, 1 00 

** 2d most heautifal boquot, hon'r 

*' most beautiful floral design, 2 00 

<• 2d most beautiful florul design, 1 00 
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YE0RTADLE8. 

For the best bushel of Irish potatoes, 

** " specimen of cabbage, beets, carrots 
and parsnips, each, 

the best and greatest variety of vegetables, 
<* 2d best and greatest variety of vegetables, 

riMB ARTS. 

For the best painting in oil, 

** specimens of daugerrotype, 

<* animal painting^ 

« best painting of fruit or flower, 



proper allowances for the age, feeding, and condition of 
the animals. They n re required not to give encourage- 
ment to over fed animals. 

The animals and other articles for which premiums 
sbnll be awarded, must be designated by some badge of 
distinction. 

No person whatever will be allowed to interfere with 
the Judges during their adjudication. 

All animals, such as horses, cattle, &c., must be either 
raised or owned in the State of Alabama. 

The Judges will be expected, in all coses, to withhold 
premiums when the article or animal is not worthy, 
tbongh there be no competition. 

No person shall act as Judge when directly or indirect* 
ly interested in the result of their adjudication. 

A. J. NOBLE, Secretary. 
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MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT. 

For the best carriage made in Alabama, 

** buggy made in Alabama, ' 

'' wagon made in Alitbama, 

** ox cart made in Alabama, 

** wheel barrow made in Alabama, 

*' carriage harness made in Alabama, 

'* bnggy harness made in Alabama, 

** wagon harness made in Alabama, 

** plow stock made in Alabama, 

" plow stock made in Alabama by slave, 

ESSAY. 

For the best essay on the management of planta- 
tion, 
** the best essay on renovating and improving 
lands, 

REGULATIONS OL THH FAIR. 

T^ersons pAying threo dollars as an annual tax, and re- 
gistering, or causing to be registered, their names, shall 
become members or this Society for one year, and be fur- 
nished with a badge that will admit them at all times 
during the Fair, to the buildings and grounds of the So- 
ciety, 

All Editors in the State will be fumsshed with a badge 
and admitted to the privilege of membership — and their 
families will also be admitted free to the Fair. 

No person not a member of this Society can become 
ft competitor for a premium, except in the ladies* de- 
partment of the exhibition. 

The public wUl bo admitted by ticket at fifty cents 
each on Wednesday, the 12th day of October, 1853 — 
said tickets to be delivered to the gate»keeper on enter- 
ing. 

BULBS VOB EXHIBITION. 

All who intend to compete for the premiums of the 
Society, must have their articles entered at the Secreta- 
ry's omce by Tuesday evening, the 11th of October. 

All articles and animals entered for exhibition must 
have cards attached, with the number as entered at the 
Secretary's office. 

INSTBUOtlONS TO THE ^D0S8. 

The Judgea on animals will have regard to symmetry, 
early maturity and thorough breeding. They will make 



\^endw Clover^ 

FOB. \XrXXfVB& rASTirS.AOB. 

THE subscriber having grown the Yellow Clover bqo- 
cessfully upon his Farm, knows it to be the article 
represented above, which is just the thing Planters in 
the Sonth need. The reduced rates at which the Seed 
ore sold, is a sufficient guarantee that no humbug ia in- 
tended. 

These Seed are to be had at the Drug Store of B. K. 
JONES & CO. The dean Seed are sold at $1 per pint, 
enough for one acre. In the bur 50e. per peck. 

Sept. 1, 1858-tf B. J. SMITH. 

Saxon Merino Bnoks. 

The subscriber has eight young 
Buck Lambs, of the above named 
fine breed of Sheep, and four of the 
same breed with a dash of the Sonth 
Down. These Lambs are now four 
^ months old, of fine sixe, good condi- 
tion and health. Gentlemen wishing to cross this fine 
variety of Sheep on their flocks, can have these at a 
small consideration above their market value for mutkm. 
Price $10 each, deliverable at any time after the first 
day of September. If to be shipped, they will be deliv- 
crod at Shorter's Depot, on the Montgomery and West 
Point Bail Boad, in a good secure cage for which $1 
will be required. 

N. B. CLOUD. 
July Ist, 1858. 

11^ _ - ^ 

SADDLERY. 
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F. A. ROBBIN8 & CO., 

CORNER WATER AND ST. MICHAEL STREETS, 

mOBILE, ALA., 

DEALXR8 IN 

SADDLERY, 

INVITE the attention of Merehants and FkuUert to their 
extensive stock, comprising Saddles, Bridles snd Mar- 
tingales, Harness of every description. Leather of idl 
kbkia. Saddlery Haxdwarr; Saddlers', Sboe-Maktra* 
Carriage-Makers' Toole, Matenals and Trimmtogs. Al- 
so, a superior article of Patent Stretched and Bivet^d 
LEATHER BANDS, for Cotton Gins, MiUs» and Ma- 
chinery, of all kinds that require Belts. All of wjuish 
they offer for sale at Law Pricet, wholesale aodxetaiL 
Mobile. July let. ISM-m - •-.-:* — 
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Mississippi JVnrserles^ 

LOCATED NEAR TAZOO OITT, BOSS. 

THE subscribers take great pleasure in announcing to 
their friends, and the public generally, that they 
hare now on hand, and ready for sale, one of the choi- 
e^Bt collections of XVoft Vrees to be found any where 
in the South. Their assortment is very large and com- 
plete — ^the trees are healthy and well grown — and the 
prices as low aa can possibly be afford<3. The follow- 
ing are some of the leading articles with prices an- 
nexed: 

Pears $1 each,.... $80 per 100. Apricota $1 each. 

Apples. 25c. each, $20 <* «* Nectarines 50o. *• 

Peaches 26c. •' $20^ " " Plums $1 «< 

Strawberries, 50c. per doc Cherries $1 " 

All articles sent from th«r Nurseries are carefully la- 
belled, securely packed, and delivered in Tazoo City firee 
of charge. Orders to recetve attention, must be accom- 
panied by cash, or good N. Orleans, Vicksburg or Yazoo 
Gty reference, and addressed to the snbseribers at Yasoo 
Citj, Miss. 

N. B. Persons uaaeqiiaiBted with Uie different rsrie- 
ties of FVuiH, would do woU to state for what purpose 
<ha trees am wanted, and leave the mHael&m to the pro- 
pnetors. 

S^t 1, 1898T6m C. B. SWASBT & GO. 
'■■■' ■■■ " "■- ■ ' '■ ' - -^ 

Thi •OWfSlUf XiABfEV BOOK, published in New 
CMeans, de^cM to p<^ie literature, and edited by Mr9. 
h. VmcH5iA pBUfOK, at $8 per annum, luvariably in ad* 
EttphaCiaaHy €h« Book for Southeem Ladies. 
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NO. 1 SUPER-PHOSraATE OT UME. 

THIS valuable fertilizer has been used for several 
years in England and other parts of Eurppe, and 
next to GKiano, holds the highest rank in populari^, 
and the extent to which it is used among farmers. Its 
introduction in this country has been mofe recent ; but 
the progress it has made ia the estimation of the public 
has not been less marked or successful than abroad. It 
is now entensiyely used throughout thtf Northern States, 
after a full trial and investigation of its merits ; and it is 
rapidly becoming, like its predecessor, Guano, a faTor* 
ite manure at the South and West. 

It is composed of crushed or ground bones, decern* 
posed by the addition of about 1-6 their weight of sttl* 
phuric acid, diluted with water, to which is added a due 
proportion of guano and sulphate of ammonia. The lat* 
ter is the active and one of the most efficient agents in 
the best Peruvian Guano. 

It is suited to any soil in which there is not already a 
tall supply of the phosphates, which is seldom the casA. 
All erops are benefitted by its application. 

For sale in large or small quantities, in bags of 150 lbs. 
each. No charge for packages. All bags will be brands 
ed '<C. B. DeBurg, No. 1 Super-I^osphate of Lime." 

For sale at R. L. ALLEN'S Agricultural Warehouse 
and Seed Store, 189 and 191 Water-street, New- York. 

Sept 1, 1868-2t 

JP'or SaiCf 

A good Ootton Flantatzoflu 

THE subscriber offers fox sale his valuaMe Cotton 
Plantation, lying on the waters of Line Creek, fa 
Maoon County, Ala., and containing #00 iA;crM.— * 
There are 600 acres cleared on the tract and in success* 
ful cultivation. AU the open land is protected* by yradc 
dUcMn^t and the rows korisoHUUized, The place is well 
watered and healthful : two good springe in the Phula • 
■tion, and a never-failing well of water in the yard. Im- 
provements, such as Dwelling House, Negro Cabins, Sta- 
bles, with Gin House and Screw, &c., in good order. — 
A Airther description ia deemed unnecessacy, as aqy 
gentleman wiching to purchase such a place, will prefer 
examining for himself. 

Terms will be made to suit the purchaser. Stock and 
provisions will be sold with the place, at xeaaonafala 
rates. 

Augnat 1. 1868 8t T. P. 0. BBPMBY. 

J. A. & S. 8. vnioiN, 

OCACON) «A«9 Alf D ntOIVTCMNHUBRY* AJLA** * 

PSALBB8 IK 

PIANOS, ^gijl^ HABP81 JHl 

GUITARS, j^r^ smmos^Wp 




Ann A 

¥ARIEnr OF inJSIQAL BKECHJJIIHBIi 

COLD AND SILVER WATCHES, 

JTEWEIiRT, ffiOiVSR Alt* FI^AnrBB WASE^ 

ANB FANCY ABTIGLBS. 

N B.— Watches, docks, and Jewriry repaired in the 
best manner. 

April 1, 1858-6t 



Tbb 80UTHEKJEY OULTIVATOK* is published on the 
first of each month, at Angnsta, Geo. 0. Lbe, M. B., 
Bdlter, and Jk IUi^bcokd, Assistant Bdftor. Term*.* $1 
a y^r, in advance. 



A Monthly Journal, devoted to improved Plantation Economy, Manufactures, and Mechanic Arts 
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The Ootton Plant 

8011.S. — Of thofW there were three varieties, 
marked A, B and C, cath viiricty being illustra. 
ted hj two samples, one Buppmted to have been 
taken from tlie aurfaec, and tlie other from a depth 
of ten or twelve inches. 

Soils A and B are supponed to illustrate the 
average cotton koiU of the Sea Island plantations, 
of whieh it may in general be remarked, that tliey 
are of the very highest description. The basis, 
and, indeed, almost the sole mineral constituent, 
is a fine, siliceous sand, precisely identical with 
that which forms the sand bcaehcs of our sea 
coasta. They arc enabled to support vegetation 
by tbo presence of a trifling proportion of alumi- 
nous earth, of oxide of iron, and vegetable mat- 
ter, to which are added small quantities of the car- 
boQates of lime and magnesia, and traces of phos- 
phates and sulphates of the same basis, and of al- 
kaline carbonates ; all of which, taken together, 
fall considerably below ten per cent. The alumi- 
na, the oxide of iron, and the organic matter, per- 
form an important service in the soil by rendering 
it binding, and retentive of the moisture and gas- 
eoui^ m.-itter which arc essential to Ihe nutrition 
of plants ; while the salts enumerated, either 
wholly or in prrt, enter also into the general cir- 
culation of the vegetable growth, and are more or 
less there detained, as indispensable constituenta 
of the same. But it is also clear that a soil thus 
constituted would be anfit for supporting vegeta- 
tion, except for the foot that it is situated directly 
contiguous to the sea, and in a temperature nearly 
-tropiciil, thus giving rise to an atmosphere perpet- 
ually loaded with moi.stiirc. 

Compared with inland and rivcr-allavion soilx, 
the characUr of the Sea Island soil is very rcmor- 



' kable. The former rarely have more than 65 per 
cent, of silica, while their aluAiina and oxide of 
iron together, often monnt up to 10 or 12 per 
cent., and the proportion of organic matter and 
hygromotric moisture to 12 or 15 per cent. 

This contrast will indicate the direction in which 
the efforts of the planter should be made for the 
improvement of the Sea Island soils. Every ad- 
dition he can alFord to make of alumina, oxide of 
iron, and organic matter, will raise the character 
of bis soils. The following researches will also 
afford hints respecting other ameliorations of his 
processes which lie within his reach- 
It will be borne in mind that the analyses oora- 
menco with the soil, after the withdrawal of the 
feeble trace of soluble matter which it contains, 
and after it has been rendered perfectly dry in 
the heat of the sun. The soluble matter conststs 
of the chlorides of potassium, sodium and calci- 
um, and cf the sulphates and carbonati?s af potash 
and the sulphate of lime — in all, probably not 
equaling one part in a thousand of the soil- 
There was but a slight difference between the 
two varieties of soil A. One exhibited & light 
einnamon-gmy color, the other was cinnamon- 
brown. The other had a little more organic mat- 
ter, and had more of its oxide of iron in the con- 
dition of a carbonate than the former. On heat- 
ing either of these soils to redness in a porcelain 
capsule, it quickly turns black for a moment, 
emits a slight odor, resembling that from burning 
peat, but unattended by smoke. This black co- 
lor, which proceeds from the charring of the or- 
ganic matter, soon disappears, and the soil as- 
sumes a yellowish brown color. In this process 
we only obtain faint traces of ammonia, compared 
with what is exhibited by rich inland soils. One 
hundred grains of the auudried soil^ gave A 
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Silica, (in the form of fine sand) 92.86 

Water, (hyprometrick XDoiBture) 2.60 

Organic matter, (mostly vegetable). ..2. 75 
Alumina and peroxide of iron, the lat- 
ter containing traces of phos- 
phoric acid 1 .40 

Carbonate of lime and magnesia 0.60 

100.00 

son B. 

Silica 91.78 

Water 2.60 

Organic matter, 2.76 

Alumina and peroxide of iron, with 

traces of pfaosphorie acid 2.80 

Carbonate of lime and magnesia 0.72 



100.00 

Soil C. — ^This soil differs strikingly from the 
foregoing, containing, as it does, an excess of or- 
ganic matter, and, in consequence, possessing a 
much higher retentive power for moisture. It is 
noticeable, also, that the silica, or sand grains, are 
more easily cleared of the adhering oxide of iron 
by the action of acids* Indeed, they can be wash- 
ed clean with warm water only, while the same ef- 
fect is, with difficulty, produced with acids even ; 
an actual adhesion seeming to exist between the 
impalpable oxide of iron and alumina, and the 
sand grains, thus admirably adapting such soils to 
the purposes or vegetation the more they are 
worked, and the more they are enriched, which, 
it will be seen, abounds with oxide of iron. 

SiHca 87.68 

Water 8.60 

Organic matter 7.60 

Peroxide of iron, (which in the soil 
most have existed as carbo- 
nate of iron,) 0.60 

Alnmina 0.12 

Carbonate of lime 0.80 

Carbonate of magnesia 0.45 

100.00 

I should suppose that this soil is not at present 
adapted to the cotton plant. The organic matter 
is in excess, and in quality it is too nearly allied 
to that found in peaty land. Thorough drainage, 
successful cropping with com, with the addition 
of the marsh-mud and artificial manures, might 
prepare it for cotton. This opinion, however, is 
advanced with reserve, being wholly suggested by 
chemical theory, and m y, therefore, require con- 
siderable modification in practice. 

I notice that the carbonate of magnesia is more 
abundant in this soil than in A. and B. This 
suggests the idea that magnesia may be an im- 
portant ingredient in the cotton plant, even when 
compared with its sister element lime ; for soils 
which have been under long cultivation in cotton, 
although they still contain magnesia, nevertheless 
contain less of it than this newer and more unex- 
hausted soil presents. It occurs to me, also, that 
one peculiarity of the Sea Island Gotten may be 
fming to the larger pi opor i ioo of magnema in 0e»- 



shore soils, this element being ever plentifully de- 
rived from the waterH of the ocean, in which, in 
one form or another, it is ever found dissolved. 

Mabsh-mud anp Marsh-turf. — ^The speci- 
mens analyzed were first thorouffhly sun-dried. 
No sensible difference subsisted between them, ex- 
cept in the proportions of organic- matter, and ad- 
hering or hygrometric moisture in the one hundred 
parts. 

Marsh-Mud. Marsh-Turf. 



Water 19.66. 

Organic matter, (mostly ve- 

getable 8.60. 

Silica, (yerj fine sand,) 67.60 

Carbonate of iron 4.76 

Alumina 1.60 

Carbonate of lime and magne- 
sia 1.64^ 

Phosphate of lime and mag- 
nesia traces 

Chloride of Sodium, (common 

salt) 0.46 

Chloride of potassium... 0.01 

Chloride of magnesium 0.06 

Sulphate of lime and magne- 
sia 0.06 

99.01 
0.99 



.26.60 
.10.00 



Soluble snb- 
stances eith- 
er in water, 
or in wa- 
ter contain- 
ing carbonia 
acid. 



100.00 



The marsh-mud, before drying, contained 70 
per cent, of water. In the process of sun-drying, 
therefore, it loses half its weight of water. 

The marsh-turf, before drying, was found to 
contain 58 per cent, of water. In the process of 
sun-drying, therefore, it loses 83 per cent, or one- 
third its weight of water. 

This consideration sugeests that under some 
circumstances a saving of labor might be made in 
the transportation of these articles in a dry state, 
which might be effected, perhaps, by throwing 
them up into heaps near the marshes where ob- 
tained, and there allowing them to weather and 
dry, under a roof of boards to exclude the rain. 
There can be no doubt, also, that if the marsh- 
mud and turf could be to a degree pulverized and 
composted with other materials, and in this con- 
dition uniformly spread over the cotton lands, a 
decided advantage would be gained in planting. 

We are now prepared to comprehend the uses 
of marsh-mud and turf. In the first place, the 
carbonate of iron, when blended with the soil, (in 
considerable Quantity,) slowly turns in peroxide 
of iron, with the extrication of nearly one-third its 
weight of carbonic acid, (which, it will be kept in 
mind, is the chief aliment of vegetation,) the pe- 
roxide of iron acting together with the alumina 
as a cement or binder to the loose grains of sand, 
and as an attracter of moisture and a retainer of 
nutritious gases. In the next place, the solnbltf 
substances present in the marsh manures, are all 
of essential oonseqneuoe to vegetable life; not to 
omit the organio mattcvi which is reity ooosiden^ 
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ble, and in the caso of the marsh-turf is very 
abundant, thus giving, as might be supposed, a 
preference to this over the mirsh-mud, unless the 
difEiculty of reducing it to a powder^ and of in- 
corporating it with the soil, presents an obstacle 
which overbalances the advantages arising from 
this superabundance of organic matter. Finally, 
it may be added, that the silica or sand in the 
marsh manures is in a more comminuted condi- 
tion than that in the soil, and, therefore, serves 
an important purpose in rendering the land to 
which it is added closer and more retentive of 
moisture. 

The question may now arise, can tha planter 
with advantage substitute any artificial manure or 
mixture for that of the marsh soils ? The quan- 
tity of saline matter in it is certainly small, only 
about six pounds of common salt to the ton, about 
one pound chloride magnesium, and one of the 
sulphates of lime and magnesia ; of insoluble con- 
stituents, twenty-three of carbonates of lime and 
magnesia to the same weight, and not far from 
250 lbs. of good white clay. Of these ingredi- 
ents all but the clay could be cheaply obtained ; 
nor would this be very expensive, as it exists in 
great quantity near Augusta, contiguous to the 
Savannah river; but I apprehend the great diffi- 
culty would still remain, and which would be 
nearly fatal to the use of the mixture. This would 
consist in its uniform application to the soil. In 
some cases it would be in excess, and in others in 
a corresponding deficiency ; whereas, applied as 
at present, in a copious vehicle of fine sand, its 
good effects are everywhere visible. It may be 
concluded, that the Sea Island planter is in no 
danger of using the marsh manures to excess, nor 
have we any intelligent grounds for thinking 
that any substitute will ever be discovered which 
shall render their employment superfluous. 

Analysis of the Cotton Plant. — ^Two vari- 
eties of the plant were submitted for analysis, but 
no perceptible difference could be detected in their 
chemical composition. 

A perfectly sun-dried plant, in which all the 
parts were present, excepting only the cotton- 
wood and seeds, was made the subject of analysis. 
Parts in due proportion from the root, the stem, 
the leaves, and the pool, were selected for incine- 
ration. 

In drying, at a temperature of 33^, these parts 
of the cotton plant lost 15 per cent, of water, and 
gave a white ashes which weighed 2.75 to the 100 
grains of the dried plant. But of this 2.75 
grains, 0.30 waa. separated in the condition of fine 
sand, which must have been adhering mechani- 
cally to the plants, thus leaving 2.45 per cent, of 
ashes of this; 1.0, (or about two-fifths) was solu- 
ble in water. 

The result of the analysis when the carbonic 
acid was dedncted, which it is plain did not exist 



in the living or the dead plant previously to its 
combustion, may be stated as follows, leaving out 
also the water of absorption, and presenting the 
acids and basis in their uncombined state : 

Lime nnd magnesia, (mostly the former) 44.60 
Potash and soda, (mostly the former)... 27 50 

Phosphoric acid 16.50 

Sulphuric acid 6.50 

Silica 1.80 

Chlorine 1.50 

Potassium aud sodium 2.00 

Oxide of iron in traces 99.90 

Cotton Fabric. — Two varieties were analyzed, 
but without any chemical difference between them. 
Water, (or hygrometric moisture,) 7.5 per cent. 
White ash, 1.2 per cent. One third of this was 
soluble in water; but of the insoluble portion, 
from 12 to 15 per cent, was fine sand, which was 
obviously a mechanical impurity, thus leaving 40 
partd soluble, to 60 insoluble in the ash. Deduc- 
tion being made for the adhering sand, therefore, 
we may set it down as a very close approximation, 
that every 100 lbs. of cotton contains one pound 
of the following substances, each in the propor- 
tions of the figures here set down against their 
names respectively : 

Lime and magnesia, (mostly the former) 80.66 

Potash and soda, (mostly the former,)... 28.50 

Phoflphorio actd 18.80 

Sttlphoric acid. 5.80 

Silicn 2.00 

Chlorine 1.75 

Potassiumand sodium 2.00 

Oxide of iron in traces 98.51 

Cotton Seed. — Two varieties were examined, 
but without essential differences. By drying, 
100 grains lost 5.8 per cent, moisture, and the 
thoroughly charred residuum (the heating being 
effected in a nearly tight crucible, after the flame 
from the burning of the oil went out,) weighed 
23 grains. This coaly residuum, when burned 
into a white ash, weighed 4.4 grains in one vari- 
ety, and 4.8 in the other. In the former, 3.4 
grains were insoluble, and in the latter, 3.4 grains 
were insoluble. The ash in both cases gave — 

Lime and magnesia, (mostly lime^ 25.50 

Potash and soda, (mostly lime,) 17.50 

Phosphorio acid 47.76 

Silica traces 

Sulphuric acid 4.75 

Chlorine 1.25 

Potassium and sodium 1.75 

99.50 

I satisfied myself that the cotton seed contained 
no sensible quantity of nitrogen — a point of some 
importance, as it had been suspected that its use 
as a fertilizer was analagous to that of some of the 
oleaginous seeds. The cotton seed, therefore, un- 
like to rape and flax-seed, is extremely deficient in 
albumen. As a manure, it is obvious that it^use 
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consists in its richness in the phosphates of lime 
and magnesia, and of potash and soda. 

The following is a comparative table of the re- 
sults obtained in these analyses of the cotton 
plant : 

Plant. Fibre. Seed. 

Lime and magnesia.. 44.50 89.66 25.60 

Potash and soda 27.50 28.50 17.50 

Phosphoric acid 16.40 18.80 47.75 

Sulphuric acid 6.50 5.80 4 76 

Silica 1.80 2.00 traces 

Chlorine 1.50 1.75 1.25 

Potassium and Bod'm 1.70 2.00 1.75 

99.90 98.51 99.50 

We are fully authorized in regarding each of 
these ingredients, (however small their propor- 
tion,) as essential to the cotton plant. Some of 
them are abundant in the soil, and scarcely re- 
quire to have the supply increasad ; such, for ex- 
ample, are silica, lime, magnesia, and chlorine; 
while, on the other hand, there is a deficiency 
of phosphoric acid and potash, possibly also of 
sulphuric acid. These deficient elements, more- 
over, are in the rapid course of exhaustion, espe- 
cially where the cotton seed is not returned to the 
soil, but employed on other lands devoted to the 
food-crops. 

I should, therefore, strongly recommend to the 
cotton planter the following artificial manures : 

First of all, the super-phosphate of lime mix- 
ture of Professor Mapes. It is composed of 100 
lbs. bone dust, 56 lbs. sulphuric acid, 36 lbs. Pe- 
ruvian bark, 20 lbs. sulphate ammonia. 

Secondly, wood ashes ; and the more these are 
mixed with charcoal (if in a somewhat pulverized 
condition, in which state it is a valuable condenser 
of moisture and nutritive gases) the better. 

Thirdly, compost, formed, as far as possible, of 
the following materials: stable manure, forest 
leaves, straw, (small quantities, perhaps, of rice- 
chaff,) saw-dust, sweepings of houses and cabins, 
rubbish of old clay and plaster walls, lime, refuse 
of gas works from Charleston, soot, drainings 
from stables and gutters, soapsuds, and refuse sa- 
line liquids of all kinds. 

It does not appear to me that the cotton lands 
reqtdro cither quick-lime, common salt, or gyp- 
sum. They certainly will not need the last men- 
tioned fertilizer, if the improved mixture of Pro- 
fessor Mapes is employed. 

The more perfectly the compost is worked up 
together, and reduced by decomposition to the 
character of a powder, the better will be the ef- 
fects it is capable of producing. If it could be 
treasured up for years, partly under the protection 
of a roof, and guarded from the action of the sun, 
its value would still be more highly enhanced. 

C. U. S. 
Charleston, April 8th, 1863. 



From the Working Tamer. 

The Turnip Plant 

BY CUTUBERT W. JOHNSON, ESQ., P. R. S. 

Within the last few years the increased use of 
root crops has been very great, and among these 
the Swedish Kuta Baga Turnip has held an im- 
portant place. 

Since the introduction of the Improved Super- 
phosphate of Lime, many of our readers hare 
raised crops equal to the best on record among 
English farmers, and they will perceive, by peru- 
sing the following article, that the composition of 
this material is peculiarly adapted to the raising 
of the crop, for the very constituents named as 
those of greatest necessity in the turnip, are hero 
found in large proportions. 

The Ruta Baga Turnip was first introduced into 
this country by William Cobbett, and although 
he was unable at that time to convince our stock 
breeders of the necessity of growing this crop, his 
arguments in its favor nave never been forgotten 
— ^and backed up by more recent English prac- 
tice, it now forms an important feature in our ag- 
riculture. 

With a sufficient amount of manure, twelve to 
fourteen hundred bushels of Swedes Turnips may 
be raised on a single acre — and even this amount 
has been surpassed. 

A careful reading of the following will repay for 
its perusal — -[Ed. 

I can, perhaps, hardly address myself on this 
occasion to any theme of more immediate interest 
to my readers, than to the growth of the turnip 
plant. When these observations, indeed, are read 
by the English farmer, the commencement of 
swede sowing will be close at hand. To promote 
the growth of these, to lay the foundation of more 
luxuriant and heavier crops, is surely then a 
question of peculiar interest to the agriculturalist 
at the present season of the year. 

It is with the same object, that of gathering 
practical knowledge as to the profitable growth of 
turnips, that the Lockerbie Farmers' Club have 
now, for the last few years, systematically pursued 
their valuable labors in the district of Annandale. 

The report of their experience in the unfavora- 
ble turnip season of 1852 will be found in the 
present volume of the Transactions of the High- 
land Society, p. 545; and that practical detail 
will well repay the young English farmer for a 
careful and repeated study, although, as the Club 
truly remark in their report, the results of their 
inquiries will be of more interest to the farmers of 
the district, acquainted with the localities and 
soils of each, farm, than it can be to strangers. For 
the information of those unconnected with Annan- 
dale, it may be proper to mention that the dis- 
trict in which these trials and weighing were 
made, extends about twenty-five miles in length 
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along the valley of tilie Annan, in elevations from 
100 to 800 feet above sea level, the farms inspec- 
ted being mostly between 200 and 400 feet, 
though this year several of the best crops are 
from 600 to 700 feet above the level of the sea. 
The examinations were made on about thirty- 
two farms, and the average weight in tons and 
owts. per imperial acre for the four last crops were 
as follows : 





1849. 


1850. 


1851. 


1852. 


Sweden 


.... 21.16 


24.9 


19.16 


23.7 


Yellow 


.... 20.2 


19.4 


17 


17.7 


Oommoii .... 


.... 22.7 


25.14 


21.1 


23.14 



The time of Sowing, — On the whole, these 
able Scotch farmers are still disposed to adhere to 
the opinions which they have formerly expressed, 
** that swedes should be sown from the 10th to 
the 20th of May, and that later than the 25th 
risked the weight of the crops ; that white for 
consumption in September should be sown early 
in May, and again partially as the last sown of 
the season } that yellow should be after swedes, 
and as few as possible after the 15th of June," 
though certain members of the Lockerbie Club 
remark, <^ that on free and quick soils they would 
prefer a portion rather later, to insure nutritious 
food for sheep in Spring." 

Width of drilly and Iweing out. — ^The width of 
the drill on the Annandaleshire farms is generally 
from 26 to 29 inches; but the opinion of many 
members seemed in favor of more discrimination. 
On level rich land, swedes well manured might be 
as wide as 30 or 31 inches ; while on hard, grav- 
elly soils, and on exposed and steep fields, yellow 
might be in some cases only 24 or 25 inches. As 
to width ef hoeing, although in some instances 
from the peculiarly early falling down of the 
leaves, narrower thinning seemed advantageous, 
yet on the whole the Club adhere to their recom- 
mendation of 10 to 13 inches. 

Manure of turnips. — It seems (adds the Lock- 
erbie Farmers' Club in the valuable report from 
which I have already extracted so much,) more 
and more clearly ascertained, that to farm-yard 
manure alone, in quantities however great, extra 
manures should always be added, as increasing the 
weight at a cost far under the value of the extra 
produce ] in fact, that no turnips should now be 
sown under land under ordinary rotation, without 
extra manure; and several members remarked, 
'' that, with the addition of guano, the crop did 
often as well with dung little decomposed, as with 
that more thoroughly rotten." The club are also 
more impressed with the opinion that bones, either 
ground or dissolved, should, in most cases, espe- 
cially with swedes, be used with guano and lighter 
manures. 

The selection of the best and most useful ma- 
nures for the turnip, and indeed for all crops, is 
a theme, of all others, most interesting to the far- 
mer. It is here, too, that the chemist so clearly 
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and so usefully lends his aid. As I have in the 
Farmers' Almanac for the present year, page 27, 
had occasion to remark — more than one distin- 
guished chemist has, during the past year, mate- 
rially added to our stock of knowledge in this 
way. Professor Voelcker has endeavored (Quar- 
terly Journal, Ag., 1855, p. 225) to aflSx a money 
value to the constituents of artificial manures; 
this will not be without its value to the farmer, 
although, as Jh. Voelcker remarks, from all arti- 
cles of commerce being subject to considerable 
fluctuations, it follows that the subjoined list can 
have no permanent value : 

Every lb. of nitrogen in the form of ammo- d. 

nia, or nitric aoid, may be estimated at 8 

1 lb. of nitrogen, in the form of nitrogen- 

ized matter, at 6 

Organic matter, free from nitrogen, eight- 
een lbs. at X 

Salts of potash. 1 lb. at 1 

or potash separately 1 lb., at IJ 

Salts of soda 9 lbs., at 1 

Posphate of lime 1 lb., | 

or phosphoric acid separately 1 lb., at... 1} 

Gypsnm 6 lbs., at 1 

Lime 12 lbs., at 1 

For all practical purposes, the determination of 
the value of the remainder of the substances 
which are usually indicated in the analysis of ar- 
tificial manures, such as oxide of iron, alumina, 
silica, &c., may be entirely neglected. To aid 
the young farmer to apply this, the following ta- 
ble gives the amount in lbs. of the nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid, and lime, in 1000 lbs. of bone-dust, 
fresh cow or horse dung, and dry straw : 

Bone Dnst. Dung. Straw 

Nitrogen 60 4 4 

Phosphoric acid 240 3 2 

Lime ^ 330 4 4 

Bone-dust thus contains about 12 times more 
forcing substances, and 80 to 100 times more 
grain-forming materials, than dry straw or the 
excrements of cattle. There is no doubt that 
hone-dust is the best application, where immediate 
benefit is chiefly regarded. In Saxony 1 cwt. of 
bone-dust is estimated to be equivalent to 25 or 
30 cwt. of firm-yard manure ; but even in this 
finely divided state, the full benefit which they 
are capable of affording is not realized in the 
first year. Experience has shown that the benefit 
of such bones in a soil which is neither too reten- 
tive, nor too loose lasts for about four years, and 
amounts in the 

First year to 25 to 80 per cent. 

Second " 25 to 80 ** 

Third " 20 to 25 " 

Fourth " 10 to 16 " 

The slowness with which the entire bone dis- 
solves is shown by the analysis of some Roman 
bones buried near to Cirencester, probably 1500 
years since. In the following table, column I. 
gives substances found Jn 100 .parts 9^ U., the 

k 
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III. 


IV. 


V. 


8 41 


18.12 


8.62 


91.59 


81.88 


86.88 



lower jaw of an ox ; III., the molar tooth of an 

ox; lY., the tusk of a boar; Y.^the thigh bone 

of a man — 

I. II. 

Orgftnio 11.77 

Inorgiiiuo 88.28 

Professor Anderson has been engaged in anoth- 
er important branch of the inquiry, viz : on the 
composition of the turnip grown on different soils, 
and with different manures. In the following ta- 
ble, column I. giyes the soil and crop; II., the 
water in 10,000 parts; III., the nitrogen in the 
fibre ; IV., the nitrogen in the juice ; V., the 
phosphates. The turnips were grown on the 
property of Lord Kinnaird, in Perthshire. The 
clay soil is the heavy alluvial clay of the Carse of 
Gowric, which is a wheat soil of the best descrip- 
tion. The hill land is a light loamy soil, of an 
entirely different cliaracter from the Carse clay, 
and lets at a much inferior rent. The black land 
forms the boundary between the two former, and 
partakes of the character of both, those of the 
clay, however, preponderating — 

L I IF. I III [ IV. [ V."" 



Swedes in 1849. 

Glay Ifind 

Black Hnd 

HiU land 

SwedcA in 1850. 

CU^ land 

Black land 

HJU Innd 

Abei-deen yellows, 1849. 

Claj land 

Blaok land 

Hill land 

Aberdeen yellows, 1850. 

Clay land 

Black land 

Hill land 



9058.0 
9878.0 
8712.0 


2.9 
4.0 

1.7 


12.9 
14.2 
26.8 


9273.0 
9278.0 
9278.0 


3.7 
4.0 
45 


8.6 

5.9 

10.2 


9119.5 
9047.8 
9057.8 


8.6 
8.8 
8.9 


15.9 
18.7 
24.4 


9426.8 
9059.0 
9399.0 


8.1 
2.9 
3.4 


7.8 
18.8 
12.0 



16.0 
17.6 
15.9 

9.6 
9.0 
9.8 

16.2 
16.7 
13.8 

6.8 
12.17 
12.0 



In the next table will be found the results of 
some very interesting experiments made with yel- 
low turnips, at Lord Kinnaird's farm of Millhill. 
The different turnips were all manured with 16 
tons of farm-yard manure, valued at four pounds, 
apd had, in addition, quantities of different aux- 
iliary manures. In this table, column I. gives the 
number of the experiments and the measure ; II., 
the cost; III., the produce of turnips; IV., the 
gain in tons and cwts. 

" i: t II. I III. I IV. 



0. 16 yards dung 

1. 4 cwt. White's mtmure 

2. 2 cwt. gonno, 2 cwt. salt 

K 8 cwt iruano ^ 

4. 8 cwt. Baillie'y bone manar<' 
6. 8 owt. coprolite 

6. 8 owt. London Manure Co.'s 

manure 

7. 4 super- phosphate 

8. 8 owi. ccnano, 1 cwt sapei 

phosphate, diluted with 200 
gallons wate^. 

9. 3 owt super-phosphate dUn 

tid wUb aOD gOloDi waiter 



£4 Os. 
I 4 



1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 



2 
10 
4 
4 

4 

4 



2 2 

I IS 



24 
28 5 
28 15 
27 2 

25 18 

25 

27 14 

26 7 



27 4 
27 1d| 



4 5 
4 15 
8 2 
1 18 

1 10 

8 14 

2 7 



8 4 
8 16 



In the following table, column I. gives the nnm* 
ber (referring to the preceding table) of the ex* 
periments; II., the quantity of water found in 
10,000 parts of the turnip; III., the ash; IV., 
the protein compounds; Y., the filnre, sugar, &c.; 
and YI., the nitrogen found in these differently 
manured turnips. No analysis was made of Nob. 
4 and 5, as the gain was not equal to the cost of 
the measures — 

■ T I ii. I HI. I IV. I V. I VI. 





1 

2 
8 
6 
7 
8 
9 



9827.0 
9287.0 
9411.0 
9845.0 
9285.0 
9243.0 
8862.0 
9509.0 



89.6 


88.8 


649.6 


67.0 


63.5 


482.6 


55.0 


68.5 


465.5 


68.0 


82.6 


514.5 


76.0 


96.8 


548.0 


59.0 


78.0 


625.0 


75.0 


117.4 


945.0 


56.2 


41.8 


399.5 



14.2 

10. 

10.8 

18.1 

16.5 

11. 

18.6 

16.6 



As Professor Anderson remarks, these prove an 
interesting series of experiments with different 
varieties of manures. Nos. 4, 5, 8, and 9, do not 
pay the cost of application. Some of these, how- 
ever, yield a considerable profit, and that coupled, 
as in some eases, as in No. 6, with an improve- 
ment in the quality of the turnip, as indicated by 
the increased proportion of nitrogen, and dimin- 
ished quantity of water. (Ibid 225.) 

It is hardly possible to overrate the importance 
of such researches as these. Long — long, I re- 
peat, may practice and science thus go hand in 
hand around the English farmer's fields ; the good 
result of their union, let him be well assured, will 
not terminate in his time, or in that of his chil- 
dren's children. Fresh modes of c* Itivation, fresh 
fertilizers, will yet reward future inquirers after 
truth, and as the boundaries of knowledge in- 
crease, so let the agi'iculturalist be firmly assured, 
will be the produce of his fields. 



Science and / oRicuLTURE.-T-Look at that 
wide valley, with its snow-clad summit at a dis- 
tance on either hand, and its glassy river flowing 
cribbed and confioed in the lowest bottom. Smi- 
ling fields and well trhnmed hedge rows and shel- 
tering plantation and a busy population, and abun- 
dant cattle cover its undulating slopes. For miles, 
industrious plenty spreads over a country which 
the river formerly usurped and the lake covered, 
and the rush tufted over, and bo^ and moesy 
heath and pf.rrcnnial foss and driKzhnff rains ren- 
dered inhospitable and cUll. But mechanics have 
chained the river and drained the lakes and bogs 
and clayey bottoms, and thus giving scope to the 
application of all the varied practical rules to 
which science has led, the natural climate has been 
subdued, disease extirpated, and rich and fertile 
and happy homes scattered over the ancient 
waste. 

Turn to another Qountry, and a river flows 
deeply through an arid and desolate plain. Ab- 
ebwici lift Us waters ftm ibm dejAbs, tad s 
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thousand artifioial ohannsla direct them over the 
surface. It ia as if an enchanter's wand had been 
stretched over it — the green herbage and waving 
oorui aocoinpanied by all the industries of rural 
life, spring up as they advance. Another coun- 
try , and a green oasis presents itself, busy with 
life, in the midst of a desert sandy plain. No nat- 
ural springs here gush up, as in the ancient oasis 
of the Lybian wilderness. It is another of the tri- 
umphs of human industry, guided by human 
thought. Geology and her sister sciences are 
here the pioneers of rural life and fixed habita- 
tion. The seat of hidden waters at vast depths 
was discovered by her. Under her directions, 
mechanics have bored to their sources, and their 
gushing abundance now spreads fertility around. 
Sach are the more sensible and larger triumphs 
of progressing rural economy^HSUch as man can 
well boast of — ^not only in themselves, but in their 
consequences ; and they may take their place with 
the gigantic vessel of war, as magnificent results 
of intellectual effort. 
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Prom the Bofton Caltlraior. 

Action of Onano. 

The following interesting and valuable article 
has been received in reply to a request for infor- 
mation respecting the action of guano. In respoct 
to the effect of mixing this substance with plaster, 
it will be seen that the writer coincides with the 
conclusion expressed by T. S. Pleasants, Esq., in 
a late number of this paper. — [Eos. 

I m ly remark in the first place that I am aware 
that a diffarence is apparent in the action of guano 
upon different soils, or in diffarent sections of 
country, dependent, perhaps, often upon a diffar- 
eace in the soils themselves ; but from facts that 
have come unier my own observation, I am en- 
tirely convinced that this is not always the cause. 
For example, I have myself, for the purpose of 
exparimsnting, sowdd guano broadcast in the 
Spring of the year, upon clover, and left it ex- 
posed upon the surface, and although it was rain- 
ing at the tim3, I have seen no effect from it. I 
have also applied it on wheat by harrowing it in 
with the wheat after both were spread broadcast 
upon the surface, an 1 observed a beneficial result 
to the wheat crop, but very far less than when it 
his been ploughed in previous to sowing the 
wheat. In the form3r case, but little, if any ad- 
vantag3 was derived from the guano, to succeed- 
ing crops; whereas, during the whole of my expe- 
rience, a m irked and important improvement in 
the land has resulted. 

Thus upon the sama kind of land we find very 
different results depen lent upon the mode of appli- 
cation. I have, how.3ver, heard of instances where 
it has boen harrowed in with the wheat, and a 
b3tter effiot realiied than I have observed myself. 
Uaj not this have depended apoa other o^ases 



than the mode of application ? For instance, con- 
tinued and plentiful rains may have fallen soon 
after, sufficient to have carried the ammonia, &c., 
into and incorporate it more effectually with the 
soil, than at other times. Also, the state of the 
weather after the rains may have been such (pos- 
sibly unobserved by the farmer at the time, as 
connected with his operations,) as to secure the 
most favorable action unier the circumstances. 

In order to show how these different results are 
sometimes manifested, I will further state that 
some fourteen or fifteen years ago, I limed a por- 
tion of one of my fields carefully, at the different 
rates of fifty, seventy-five and one hundred bosh- 
els to the acre. In the autumn of 1845, 1 sowed 
this field in wheat, giving it a dressing of two 
hundred and seventy pounds of guano to the 
acre. The average yield was within a fraction of 
twenty bushels per acre. Early in the Spring, 
the wheat on the limed portion of the land was of 
a darker green than the other ; but at harvest it 
was evident that the whsat was, by several bushels 
better per acre where there had been no lime. In 

1849, this same field was sown in wheat, and re- 
ceived two hundred pounds guano per acre. In 

1850, it was again sown in wheat, and perhaps a 
little more than two hundred pounds guano ap- 
plied per acre. Each time ploughed in before the 
wheat was sowed. Both these last crops exceeded 
that sown in 1845, but the difference between the 
wheat on the limed portion of the field and the 
other was still greater than in the first instance ; 
that where no lime had been used being much the . 
best. While these crops were being grown, a 
friend of mine, within six miles of me, purchased 
an old worn-out field for ten dollars par aore, 
ploughed it in the fall, and spread thirty bushels 
of lima per aore after the ploughing. In the fol« 
lowing Spring he sowed (I uiink) between two 
hundred and three hundred pounds guano per 
acre, ani ploughed both in together, planted it in 
corn, ani the msaaured product was forty-five 
bushels per acre, for which he was offared in cash 
more miney than had baen expended in ths pur- 
chase of land, lima, ani guano too. I am at a 
loss how to account for these diffarent results in 
any other way than by supposing there must be 
some difference in the constitution of the soib, 
which neither he nor I have detected. Here, per- 
haps, a good practical chemist might be useful to 
us. The only distinction we are able to mike is, 
that there is much isinglass [mica] in his soil, and 
none in mme. Both resting upon the same kind 
of yellow clay ani rather loamy subsoils. 

Sacondly^^So far as my knowledge and obser- 
vation exten 1, guano acts more satis&otorily on 
land ^^ containing a considerable proportion of 
clay, suoh as miy be called a clayey loam" sub- 
soil. Ani even upon our moist, stiff, white clay 
low grounis (sometimes found here) ite effects are 

TBTy 
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Thirdly — "What have been the comparative 
results in the application of guano mixed with 
plaster, and that which was applied alone, or mix- 
ed with any other substance ?" In answer to this 
interrogatory, I can state that the experiments re- 
ported through the columns of the American Far- 
mer/' by "Caleb Stabler," arc fully to be relied 
on, BO far as they pertain to his own praetice and 
observation, and to which alone he intended them 
to apply. I know him well, and can vouch for his 
integrity as a man, and his skill and success as a 
farmer. His soil is much the same in appearance 
as that on which the lime and guano were com- 
bined in their application to the corn crop. On 
the other hand, I have three times used guano 
combined with a portion of plaster, in the propor- 
tioms of a peck or half bushel of plaster to a 
bushel of guano, without being able to discover 
any difference in the effect. But in the Fall of 
1849, 1 took up an old and exceedingly poor field, 
with a view to its improvement — ploughed it tho- 
roughly and planted it in com the following 
Spring, without a prospect of being remunerated 
by the crop for the expense of cultivation, and was 
not disappointed in my calculations. I, however, 
reserved nearly one acre for potatoes. This was 
treated to forty-four large ox-cart loads of manure 
from the stables and barn-yard, and constituted so 
heavy a dressing that in ploughing it in (in the 
Spring) several men with rakes were necessarily 
employed in raking the manure into the fuiTow 
before the plough, in order to secure its being co- 
vered. The ground was then harrowed, rolled 
and chccqucred into squares about two feet each 
way — ^a moderate handful of leached ashes dropped 
in each chequer, and a cutting of Irish potatoe 
placed on it and covered with the hoe. The roll- 
er was again passed over it, and one and a half 
bushels of plaster sown broadcast. The potatoes 
came up well, and were well cultivated, though 
the growth throughout a good season, as regards 
moisture and temperature, was very inferior. The 
crop when gathered, fell short of fifty bushels of 
indifferent potatoes. 

After they were dug, the ground was put in 
wheat, two hundred pounds of guano being first 
ploughed in. On two sides of this potatoe lot, and 
adjoining it, at the same time, I sowed strips of 
wheat twenty-one feet wide, applying to this, at 
the rate of three hundred pounds of guano per 
acre, as nearly as I could estimate the quantity. 
The product was forty-one bushels and a few 
pounds of wheat, say rather less than an acre and 
a half. 

But it was evident to all who saw it, that the 
best of the wheat grew on the strips added to the 
potatoe ground, and on which no manure of anv 
kind had been used except the guano, and which 
was so very poor that it probably had not^ the 
previous season, produced five bushels ef com per 
acre. 



The balance of this field lay idle till Fall, when 
the whole was well prepared and sown with wheat, 
with, perhaps, a little over two hundred and fifty 
pounds of guano per acre. As the crop matured^ 
to the surprise of all who viewed it, that portion 
of the field cultivated in potatoes, while the other 
was in corn, certainly did not produce half the 
amount of wheat grown upon the same quantity of 
land in any other portion of the field. In that 
crop, the failure was as signal as it had been with 
the potatoes. While engaged in sowing and 
ploughing in the guano, preparatory for this crop 
of wheat, I carefully mixed with the guano de- 
signed for a small strip across a 'portion of the 
field, at the rate of half a bushel of plaster to one 
bushel of the guano, and sowed them together. 
Early the following Spring, our "Agricultural 
Club" met at my house, and while progressing 
with the usual examination of my farming opera- 
tions, their attention was directed to the previous 
treatment and condition of the different portions 
of this wheat field. The striking contrast before 
them rthe strip on woich the guano was combined 
with plaster, being much inferior to that on either 
side of it,) became the subject of general remark, 
until at length one of our number observed that 
the different effects produced were probably ow- 
ing to the combination of plaster with guano and 
other manure, having had the effect to "fix" the 
ammonia contained in both to such an extent as to 
pltvce them out of the reach of the growing crops. 
I can account for this in no other way. 

This field was laid down in clover, and about 
midsummer, during the past year, half a bushel 
of plaster per acre was sown, and now the clover 
is looking well all over it. Thou wilt, perhaps, 
query why, with the evidence before me, have I 
sown plaster on this (now) clover field ? I will re- 
ply by stating that we frequently find here that 
laud on which plaster appears to have little or no 
effect while it is very poor, is much benefitted by 
its application after it has undergone improve- 
ment; and I am also able to state that six years 
ago I gave a field two hundred pounds of guano 
per aere. The year following sowed it in oats, and 
received fair crops of both in return. After the 
oats came off, the field was broken up, harrowed 
and rolled, then two hundred pounds of guano, 
and three bushels of finelv pulverized bone to tho 
acre, ploughed in, the roller passed over it, and 
one and a half bushels Mediterranean wheat per 
acre, put in with a drill. In the following Spring, 
six quarts of clover seed per acre sowed. This 
field gave twenty-^even bushels and twelve pounds 
of wheat per acre; and the year following, so 
lai'ge a CTOwth of clover that it fell all over the 
field, in the fall of that year, this twelve acre 
field yielded seventeen and a half bushels clover 
seed. The year following, (which was last 
year) early in the Spring it was dressed with three 
peeks' of plaster per 'acre,.aDd gave a^good-crop^ of 
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clover, though not bo abundant as the first; and 
last fall, the same land yielded twenty-two and a 
half bushels of clover seed. I now expect to give 
it another dressing of plaster this Spring, and 
shall probably again cut both hay and seed from 
it the coming Summer. This field was poor pre- 
vious to the applications of manure above men- 
tioned. It is now completely renovated. 

By the foregoing hasty sketch thou wilt per- 
ceive that I have arrived at the conclusion that on 
my land it is not best to apply guano where lime 
has been previously used, nor to mix plaster with 
guano or barn-yard or stable manure at the time 
of using them 3 but after the lapse of a year or 
two, or perhaps more, the plaster may be resorted 
to as an auxiliary with success. I may also add, 
that we have invariably found that guano acts well 



arfd stables, as well as with ground bones. 

THOS. P. STABLER. 
Bkookville, Montgomery Co., Md. 



lence of curved lines ; and every landscape gar- 
dener well knows that no grassy surface is so cap- 
tivating to the eye as one where these gentle 
swells and undulations rise and melt away gradu- 
ally into one another. Some poet, happy m his 
fancy, has called such bits of grassy slopes and 
swells, "earth's smiles/' and when the effect of 
the beauty and form of outline is heightened by 
the pleasing gradation of light and shade, caused 
by the sun's light variously reflected by such un- 
dulations of lawn, the simile seems strikingly ap- 
propriate. With every change of position the 
outlines vary, and the lights and shades vary with 
them, so that the eye is doubly pleased by the 
beauty of form and chiaro-scuro, in a lawn with 
gracefully undulating surface. ♦ 

A flat or level surface is considered beautiful 



wben combined with manure from the cow-yard by many persons, though it has no beauty in it- 



From the Horticulturalist. 



The Beantlfnl in Oround. 

We may have readers who think themselves not 
devoid of some taste for nature, but who have ne- 
thought of looking for beauty in the mere 
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surface of the earth — ^whether in a natural land- 
scape, or in ornamental grounds. Their idea of 
beauty is, for the most part, attached to the foli- 
age and verdure, the streams of water, the high 
hills and the deep valleys, that make up the land- 
scape. A meadow is to them but a meadow, and 
a ploughed field is but the same thing in a rough 
state. And yet there is a great and enduring in- 
terest, to a refined and artistic eye, in the mere 
surface of the ground. There is a sense of plea- 
sure awakened by the pleasing lines into which 
yonder sloping bank of turf steals away from the 
eye, and a sense of ugliness and harshness, by the 
raw and broken outline of the abandoned quarry 
on the hill-side, which hardly any one can be so 
obtuse as not to see and feel. Yet the finer gra- 
dations are nearly overlooked, and the charm of 
beautiful surface in a lawn is seldom or ever con- 
sidered, in selecting a new site, or improving an 
old one. 

We believe artists and men of taste have agreed 
that all forms of acknowledged beauty are com- 
posed of curved lines ; and we may add to this, 
that the more gentle and gradual the curves, or 
rather the further they are removed from those 
hard and forcible lines which denote violence^ the 
more beautiful are they. The principle- applies 
as well to the surface of the earth as to other ob- 
jects. The most beautiful shape in ground is that 
where one undulation melts gradually and insen- 
sibly into another. Every one who has observed 
scenery where the foregrounds were remarkable 
£&r beiMity, itiust ha^e b^n siruck hy this preva- 



self. It is, in fact, chiefly valued because it evin- 
ces art. Though there is no positive beauty in a 
straight or level line, it is often interesting as ex- 
pressive of power, and we feel much awed by the 
boundless prairie, or desert, as by the lofty snow- 
capped hill. On a smaller scale, a level surface 
is sometimes agreeable in the midst of a rude and 
wild country by way of contrast, as a small, level 
garden in the Alps will sometimes attract one as- 
tonishingly, that would be passed by, unnoticed, 
in the midst of a flat and cultivated country. 

Hence, as there are a thousand men who value 
power, where there is no one who can feel beauty, 
we see all ignorant persons who set about embel- 
lishing their pleasure-grounds, or even the site for 
a home, immediately commence levelling the sur- 
face. Once brought to this level, improvement 
can go no further, according to their views, since 
to subjugate or level, is the whole of man's ambi- 
tion. Once levelled, you may give to grounds, or 
even to a whtfle landscape, according to their the- 
ory, as much beauty as you like. It is only a 
question of expense. 

This is a fearful fallacy, however ; fearful often- 
times to both the eye and the purse. If a dead 
level were the thing needful to constitute beauty 
of surface — then all Holland would be the Arca- 
dia of all Landscape Painters, and while Claude, 
condemned to tame Italy, would have painted the 
interior of inns, and groups of boors drinking, 
(vide the Dutch School of Art,) Teniers, living in 
the dead level of his beautiful nature, would have 
bequeathed to the world pictures of his native 
land, full of the loveliness of meadows smooth as 
a carpet, or enlivened only by pollard willows and 
stagnant canals. It is not the less fearful to see, 
as we have often seen in this country, where new 
places are continually made, a finely varied outline 
of ground utterly spoiled by being graded for the 
mansion and its surrounding lawn at an expense 
which would have curved all the walks, and filled 
the grounds with the finest trees and shrubs, if 
their suvface had -been left nearly or quite as na- 
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ture formed it. Not much better, or even far 
worse, is the foolish fancy many persons have of 
terracing every piece of sloping ground — as a 
matter of ornament, where no terrace is needed. 
It may be pretty safely said, that a terrace is al- 
ways ugly, unless it is on a large scale, and is 
treated with dignity, so as to become part of the 
building itself, or more properly be supposed to 
belong to it than to the grounds — like the fine, 
architectural terraces which surround the old 
English mansions. But little gardens thrown up 
into terraces, are devoid of all beauty whatever, 
though they may often be rendered more useful or 
available in this way. 

The surface- of the ground is rarely ugly in a 
sta^ of nature — because all nature leans to the 
beautiful, and the constant action of the elements 
goes continually to soften and wear away the harsh- 
ness and violence of surface. What cannot be 
softened, is hidden and rounded by means of fo- 
liage, trees and shrubs, and creeping vines, and 
so the tenJeney to the curve is always greater and 
greater. But man often forms ugly surfaces of 
ground by breaking up all natural curves, without 
recognizing their expressicn, by distributing 
lumps of earth here and there, hy grading levels 
in the midst of undulations, and raising mounds 
on perfectly smooth surface; in short, by regard- 
ing only the little he wishes to do in his folly, and 
not study the larger part that nature has already 
done in her wisdom. As a common, though ac- 
cidental illustration of this, we may notice that 
the mare routine of tillage on a ft-rm has a ten- 
dency to destroy natural beauty of surface, by 
ridging up the soil at the outside of the field, and 
thus breaking up that continuous flow of lime 
which delights the eye. 

Our object in these remarks, is simply to ask 
our readers to think in the beginning, before they 
even commence any improve men te on the surface 
of gi'ound which they wish to embelish — to think 
in what natural beauty really consists, and wheth- 
er in grading, they are not wasting money,, and 
losing that which they are seeking. It will be 
better still, if they consider the matter seriously, 
when they are about buying a place, since we have 
said in our last number, no money is expended 
with so little show for it, and so little satisfac- 
tion as that spent in changing the original sur- 
face of the ground. 

Practically — the rules we would deduce are the 
following: To select always, if possible, a surface 
varied by gentle curves and undulations. If some- 
thing of this character already exists, it may often 
be greatly heightened or improved at little cost 
Very often, too, a nearly level surface may, by a 
very trifling addition — only adding a few inches 
in certain points — ^be raised to a character of posi- 
tive beauty — ^by simply following the hints given 
by nature. 

Where a surfaoe is quito level by BaUve, we 



must, usually, content ourselves with trasting to 
planting, and the arrangement of walks, build* 
ings, &c., to produce beauty and variety; and we 
would always, in such cases, rather expend money 
in introducing beautiful vases, statues, or other 
works of positive artistic merit, than to terrace 
and unms^e what nature has stamped on the 
ground. 

Positively ugly and forbidding surfaces of 
ground may be rendered highly interesting and 
beautiful only by changing their character entire- 
ly by planting. Such ground, after this has been 
done, becomes only the skeleton of the fair outside 
of beauty and virtue that covers the forbidding 
original. Some of the most picturesque ravines 
and rocky hill-sides, if stripped entirely of their 
foliage, would appear as ugly as they were before 
beautiful, and wnile this may teach the improper 
that there is no situation that may not be render- 
ed attractive, if the soil will yield a growth of 
trees, shrubs and vines, it does not the less render 
it worth our attention in choosing or improving a 
place, to examine carefully beforehand, in what 
really consists the beautiful in ground, and wheth- 
er we shall lose or gain it in our proposed im- 
provements. 

Apple Tree Catekpillars. — During the 
months of July and August, there may be found 
on apple-trees and rose-bushes little slender cater- 
pillars of a bright yellow color, sparklingly clothed 
with long and fine yellow hairs on the sides of the 
body, and having four short and thick brush-like 
yellowish tufts on the back, that is on the fourth 
and throe following rings, two long black plumes or 
pencils extending forward from the first ring, and 
a single plume on the top of the eleventh ring. 
The head, and the two little retractile warts on the 
ninth and tenth rings are coral red; there is a 
narrow black or brownish stripe along the top of 
the back, and a wider dusky stripe on each side of 
the body. These pretty caterpillars do not ordi- 
narily herd together, but sometimes ' our apple 
trees are much infested by them. When they 
have done eating, they spin their cocoons on the 
leaves, or on the branches of trunks of the trees, 
or on fences in the vicinity. The chaysalis is not 
only beset with little hairs or down, but has three 
oval clusters of branny scales on the back. In 
about eleven days after the change to the chrysalis 
is eflected, the last transformation follows, and the 
insects come forth in the adult state, the females 
wingless, and the males with large ashen-gray 
wings, crossed by wavy darker bands on the upper 
pair, on which, moreover, is a small black spot 
near the tip, and a minute white orescent near the 
outer hind angle. The body of the male is small 
and slender, with a row of little tufts along the 
back, and the wings expanded one inch and three 
eighths. The females are of a lighter gray color 
t^uuL tbe m»iM} their bodies are yerv wiSk, and 
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of an oblong, oval shape, and, though seemingly 
wingless, upun close examination two little scales, 
or stinted winglets, can be discovered on each 
shoulder. These females lay their eggs upon the 
top of their cocoons, and corer them with a large 
quantity of frothy matter, which on drying be- 
comes white and brittle. Different broods of these 
insects appear at yarious times in the course of 
the summer, but the greater number come to ma- 
turity and lay their eggs in the latter part of Au- 
gust and the beginning of September ; and these 
effgs are not hatched till the following Summer. 
The name of this moth is Orgyia leiicosti</ma, the 
white marked Orgyia or tussock-moth. In Ho- 
vey's Gardner's Magazine, Mr. Ives states that on 
passing through an apple orchard in February, 
he '^perceived nearly all the trees speckled with 
occasional dead leaves, adhering so firmly to the 
branches as to reauire considerable force to dis- 
lodge them. Each leaf covered a small patch of 
from one to two hundred eggs, united together, as 
well as to the leaf, by a gummy and silken fibre, 
peculiar to the moth." In March he ^^visited the 
same orchard, and as an experiment, cleared three 
trees, from which he took twenty-one bunches of 
ef eggs. The remainder of the trees he left un- 
touched until the tenth of May, when he found 
the caterpillars were hatched from the eggs, and 
had commenced their slow but sure ravages. He 
watched them from time to time, until many 
branches had been spoiled .of their leaves, and in 
the autumn were entirely destitute of fruit j while 
the three trees which had been stripped of the eggs, 
were flush with foliage, each limb, without excep- 
tion, ripening its fniit.*' These pertinent re- 
marks point out the nature and extent of the evil, 
and suggest the proper remedy to be used against 
ravages of these insects. 



From the Scientific American. 

ISadder and Indigo. 

I have noticed that you have endeavored to di- 
rect the attentioi^ of our cultivators to the raising 
of madder and indigo. 

Madder, to afford a beautiful and permanent 
tint, must be raised in a soil containing a large 
portion of calcareous earth, the more the better. 
The Dutch madder does not afford so beautiful a 
color, nor is it as permanent as that raised at 
Avignon, in France. The soil on which the lat- 
ter grows contains fifty-six per cent, of fine lime- 
stone, the former not more than ten per oen^. 
Madder raised in the non-calcareous soil of Al- 
sace, ffives a color of no permanency or beauty ; 
but when raised in a soil containing more than 
ninety per cent, of liijae earth, the roots give fas- 
ter aod more beautiful dyes than that of Avignon. 

The natural soils of Kentucky and Illinois would 
produce madd%r of very superior quality. About 
the year 1817| wben in ltentiickj» I iisod flome 



madder raised in their gardens, and it proved to 
be of excellent quality. It requires three years to 
bring madder to perfection, and I am afraid this 
will prevent our cultivators from growing it, as 
few of them would be willing to wait that time for 
returns. They might, however, plant beds every 
years, and after the first three years have annu.il 
crops. 

Aladderis raised in narrow beds, about four feet 
wide, for the convenience of keeping it free of 
weeds — ^an operation necessary to the perfection 
of the roots. In Kentucky they let the shoots 
grow to about one foot high, when they lay them 
down and cover them with soil, and these form 
new roots. This may be repeated two or three 
times in their summer season. These laid down 
the first year make good roots for consumption 
when dug at the end of the third season. They 
have a good space between each bed to afford soil 
for covering the roots. At the final digging, 
roots of the size of a goose quill are laid by for 
grinding, and the smaller ones are transplanted. 

To prepare madder for market, it is necetJsary 
to stove-dry the roots and grind thoni, and thet-e 
operations require considerable outlay and experi- 
enced operators. In grinding, the outside cuticle 
is first taken off, and this forms what is known in 
the market as "mull madder,'* which is only used 
is dyeing blacks, bottle-greens, and dark browns. 
The next layer taken off is known as "gamcne," 
and is used for a great variety of comm^^n colors. 
The third is known as *^ombre," and the fourth as 
"crop," or "grappe." Either of the last may be 
used for red dyes ; but the crop gives the most 
beautiful color. 

Madder roots are imported from Smyrna to 
England, called Palestine madder, which are 
ground in London. 

There are two colors extracted from madder 
when boiled, a red and a dingy yellow; but when 
the red alone is required the liquor must be kept 
below a boiling heat. 

Indigo. — ^Indigo is an annual crop ; it is cut 
when at maturity, placed in a steeper, then cover* 
ed with soft water, and stones placed on the plant 
to keep it under the water. It remains steeping 
until the liquor becomes of a greenish yellow, 
with a copper-colored scum round the outside. 
The liquor is then drawn into a receiver, and the 
workmen beat it with Ions poles to oxydize the 
green fsecula, which will then precipitate as blue 
indiffo. • 

Aoout the latter end of the year 1799, or the 
beginning of 1800, I owned a large dyeing estab- 
lishment in the west of England, consuming about 
400 pounds of indigo per week. At the date 
above mentioned I went to London to lay in a 
stock for the blue vats. Among the lots offered 
were two chesta made in South Carolina, on the 
Flklae river, by the late General Wade Hampton. 
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On examining them I found it of a deep rich cop- 
per color, clean and smooth in the fracture, and 
as it was offered at one shilling per pound cheaper 
than Bengal of similar quality, I bought them 
with several of the latter, and as I expected, the 
quantity of coloring matter extracted from the 
South Carolina was greater, by at least ten per 
cent, than from the Bengal. 

I emigrated to this country in the year 1808, 
and the following year I wrote to General Wade 
Hampton to know if he continued to make indigo, 
and to inform him of the suporiority of the two 
chests I had used. In his answer ho informed me 
that he had given up tlio makiiifr of indigo, be- 
cause cotton planting paid better, uud tliat inrligo 
making so injured the health of his slaves that 
some of them never recovered their previous 
strength. The injury he complained of is produc- 
ed during the beating process ; for so rapid is the 
absorption of oxygen gas from the atmosphere, 
during the operation, that those who stand over it 
must be breathing an air with its vital principle 
so diminished as to render it unfit to sustain ani- 
mal life. This difficulty might be easily obviated 
by letting the liquor from the steep run into a re- 
ceiver, shorter and narrower than the lower one, 
with a cullender bottom made of zinc, and through 
it dripping into the lower one called the beater. 
It would require three or four feet between the 
two, I believe, by this process, the green faecula 
would be more completely oxydized, and a better 
quality of indigo produced than by beating. 

Those who prefer the old process could restore 
the strength of their slaves by the following sim- 
ple operation : — let them procure a twelve gallon 
graded gasonemeter, and convey into it for every 
three gallons of atmospheric air one gallon of oxy- 
gen gas ; by increasing this increased vital fluid a 
few times, the whole of the carbon that had in- 
creased in the blood from breathing a non-vital 
gas, would pass off, and strength be restored. 

WM. PARTRIDGE. 

Birmingham, N. Y., 1853. 

[We hope our agriculturalists and planters will 
give the above communication a faithful conside- 
ration. The Bengal indigo monopolizes our mar- 
ket as the first quality. — [Ed. 

From tho Macon Telegraph. 

Messrs. Editors: I have noticed two sad ac- 
counts this Summer of deaths in this State from 
the bite of snakes. Humanity requires it to be 
known that WhWcey is a certain remedy. One of 
my negro boys, a few days since, was badly bitten 
by a copper-head Mockeson. I immediately made 
him drunk with raw whiskey and soaked the 
wound with hartshorn. He has suffered no incon- 
venience except a bad sore upon his leg. 

It ought to be generally known that no animal 
poison can stand whiskey in a fair fight. 
■ - ST. BAILEY.- 



From the Farmer and Mechanic 

Vegetable Prodnctions of Various Climes. 

Every person who is at all inclined to watch the 
progress of nature, may have observed that vege- 
tation takes place on almost every substande. Ve- 
getation is found on the bark of trees, on brick 
walls, naked rocks, tiled roofs, and even in the 
very streets. The temperature of the atmosphere 
seems to form the only obstacle to the universal 
extension of vegetable nature. The scale of at- 
mospherical heat serves accordingly as the ordi- 
nary scale, for the progress of vegetation. Man, 
availing himself of this circumstance, has trans- 
it vir ted and disseminated almost over the whole 
f5urf.ico of the globe, those herbaceous plants 
which supply him with his principal nourishment. 
Some useful plants have been rendered common to 
every climate by nature herself. Still, although 
the empire of vegetation embraces the globe from 
pole to pole, and from the summit of the Andes, 
where the lichen creeps over the hardest rocks to 
the bosom of the ocean, from which floating fields 
of algsB and fuci rise unseen — amidst cold and 
heat, light and shade — still every place and every 
temperature has ita peculiar vegetation, which 
thrives and prospera there. A writer in Europe, 
who has given the subject years of research, shows 
us that nature has spread a universal table for the 
use of man. 

At the equator we find the natives of the Spice 
Islands, the clove and nutmeg trees, pepper and 
mace. Cinnamon bushes clothe the surface of 
Ceylon. The East Indies produce the odiferoos 
sandal-wood, the ebony tree, the teak tree, and 
the banyan. In Arabia we find balm, frankin- 
cense, myrrh, the coffee-tree and the tamarind. In 
the thickets to the west of the Caspian Sea, we 
have the apricot, citron, peaeh and walnut. In 
the same latitude, in Spain, Sicily and Italy, we 
find the dwarf plum, the cypress, the chesnut, the 
cork tree, the orange and lemon trees perfume the 
air with their blossoms, and the myrtle and pome- 
granate grow wild among the rocks. Cross the 
Alps, and we find the vegetation which belongs to 
Northern Europe, of wnich England is an in- 
stance. The oak, beach and the elm are natives 
of Britain. As we travel still farther to the 
North, the forests again chan^ their character. 
In the northern provinces of Kussia the Scotch 
fir and the larch abound. In the Orkney Islands 
no tree is found but the hazel, which ako occurs 
on the shores of the Baltic. The hoary or oold 
elder makes its appearance north of Stockholm, 
and the sycamore and mountain ash about the 
Gulf of Bothnia. Even within the arctic circle 
we find flowers of great beauty, such as the meie- 
ron, the yellow and water lily, and the European 
globe flower. When these fail, the reindeer moss 
still makes the country habitable for animals and 
man. Wheat extends over certain tracts from 
New 'York to Thibet^ -bisit it^ does aot floarish. in 
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the polar regions, nor within the tropics, except 
in situations considerably raised above the level of 
the sea. The vine does not flourish under 50, 
nor much above 63 degrees, unless elevation of 
situation correct the excess of heat. Maize and 
olives have their favorite regions in France, Italy 
and Spain. Eice in the West Indies, Persia and 
Asia. Millet in Africa ; cotton in America. The 
sugar cane, the indigo tree, the plantain and the 
mulberry, all natives of India and China, have all 
found a genial climate in the West Indies and 
America. The genuine tea-tree, as yet, has not 
flourished out of China. The Cassova yama, the 
bread-fruit tree, and the sago palm, are especially 
adapted for certain islands. It would seem that 
all this natural wealth adapted to certain climates, 
was originally designed to prompt commercial and 
friendly interchange between the inhabitants of 
countries most remote from each other ; certainly 
it has been and is the great link which binds soci- 
eties together. 

Of all the communities or nations in the world, 
none are so universally favored in variety of soil, 
climate and natural productions as the United 
States. Oata, rye, barley, maize, wheat, rice, to- 
bacco, sugar, vines, mulberry, hops and hemp are 
all cultivated to the greatest perfection in this 
country. Every other plant or vegetable that 
does grow either in Europe, Asia or Africa, can 
also grow in some part of our favored country. 
The timber trees of the States are of every varie- 
ty, and of the best quality. There are 26 kinds 
of oak, 18 kinds of pine, cedar and larch, 7 kinds 
of maple, 10 kinds of walnut trees, 4 kinds of 
birch, besides many others of the most useful 
qualities. There are 130 kinds which rise to a 
height of more than 30 feet. 

The future prospect of American fruits and 
flowers is undoubted. Nature and Providence in- 
tend this country not only to be the granary, but 
the flower garden of the world. 



From the Southern Caltivator. 

Basket Willow. 

The cultivation of the Osier, or Basket Willow, 
might be made profitable on low grounds that are 
now lying waste in many sections of the country. 
This Willow is also valuable to plant on the banks 
of streams subject to heavy, washing freshets, as 
the roots spread through the soil and prevent it 
from yielding to the action of the water. A cor- 
respondent of Hunt's Merchant's Magazine gives 
the following account of the different varieties, 
their uses, commercial value, &c. 

From the best information I can obtain, there 
are from four to five millions of dollars' worth of 
willow annually imported into this country from 
France and Gfermany. The prices range from 
f 100 to $130 per ton weight — the quantity im- 
ported may appear large, and yet it is not $mfficient 



for the consumption. In view of this importation, 
and the large sums expended for willow, would it 
not be well for some of your wealthy readers and 
landholders to give a little attention to the sub- 
ject. Loudon, in his Aboretum, (volume 3,) gives 
an account and description of one hundred and 
eighty-three varieties of this plant. Ejiowing 
nothing of botany, I will confine myself exclusive- 
ly to the three kinds best adapted for basket- 
making, farming, tanning and fencing. 

The Solix V iminalis is that specimen of all oth- 
ers best calculated for basket makers. An acre 
of this properly planted and cultivated upon sui- 
table soil, will yield at least two tons weight per 
year, costing about $15 per ton for cultivating and 
preparing for market. 

This kind of willow, grown in this country and 
sent to market free from bruises, breaks, and mil- 
dew, will at all times command the highest price. 

The importers (quite naturally) discountenance 
the idea of attemptmg the cultivation in this coun- 
try, alleging as a reason that the flies will seri- 
ously damage the crop, and that labor is so high 
it will never pay. To this I have to say, that I 
have growing as good a quality of willow as is 
grown in any part of the world ; that from two 
acres cut la^t year, the proceeds, clear of all ex- 
pense, was the snug little sum of $333 76 ; and if 
any person requires stronger proof than this of 
the feasibility of growing willow profitably in this 
country, I can refer them to John Bevridge, Esq., 
of Newburgh, New York, and Dr. Charles W. 
Grant, M. D., of the same place, a practical bota- 
nist and thorough-going horticulturalist, who has 
given much time and attention to this subject, and 
has the best and greatest variety of willow, and 
the largest quantity planted of any one in the 
United States. All his stock is imported, and in 
fine condition for propagating. ... . 

The people of England, like us at present, until 
the year 1808, relied entirely for their supply up- 
on continental Europe. The supply was cut off" 
by the breaking out of the war between England 
and France, so that after that date they were 
compelled to rely upon their own crops, and many 
associations in England offered large premiums on 
the best production of willow. 

The late Duke of Bedford, one of the best far- 
mers and horticulturalists of that day, gave much 
attention to the subject, which is rigorously pros- 
ecuted by his son, the present Duke, and brother 
to Lord John Kussell. His grace had one speci- 
men which is extensively planted in and about the 
park at Wobum Abbey, Bedfordshire. In Eng- 
land this plant is highly prized for its beauty, ra- 
pidity of growth, outgrowing all other trees, and 
giving a fine shade in two or three years. This is 
the Salix Alba, or Bedford Willow. The bark is 
held in high estimation for tanning ; the wood for 
shoemakers' lasts, boot-trees, cutting-boards, gun 
and'plstql stocks, and house timber. The wood 
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boing fine-grained, and susceptible of as fine a po- 
lish as rosewood or mahogany. An acre of this 
kind of wood, ten years' old, has sold in England 
for £155. 

The next species is the Huntington Willow, or 
Salix Capua, which is also a good basket willow, 
and is used extensively in England for hoop poles 
anl fencing by the farmers. Their manner of 
planting when for fencing, is by placing the ends 
of the cuttings in the ground, and then working 
them into a kind of trelis-work, and passing a 
willow withe around the tops or ends, so as to keep 
in shape for the first two years. They then cut 
the tops off yearly and sell them to the basket- 
makers; thus having a fence and crop from the 
same ground. 

Another description of fence is also made from 
the salix capua, known in England by the name 
of hurdle fences, which may be removed at the 
pleasure or discretion of the proprietor. 

The salix alba is extensively used by retired 
tradesmen who build in the country, for the pur- 
pose of securing trade in a short time, and by the 
nobility around their fish ponds and mill-dams, 
and along their water-courses and avenues. This 
is the principle wood used in the manufacture of 
gunpowder in England. It has also been asserted 
by several English noblemen that their fish suc- 
ceeded much better in ponds succeeded by willow 
(salix alba) than in water where other trees were 
contiguous. 

The prices of cuttings in England are as fol- 
lows: 1 year old, £1; 4 years old, £5 lOs. ; 5 
years old, £6 10s. For any kind of willow it re- 
quires 1200 cuttings to plant one acre ; cuttings 
three years old will pay an interest the year aft«r 
planting of about 25 per cent. The second year 
of at least 50, and the fourth year the crop ought 
to yield 1 } tons. 

Capitalists are generally contented with an in- 
terest of 10 per cent, per annum while here is a 
business which will pay at least ten times that 
amount. 

There are hundreds of thousands of acres of 
land at present in this country not paying 2 J per 
cent, per annum, which might be planted with wil- 
low, and would yield an immense profit. 

The facts stated by me are open to all who may 
think proper to investigate. We send clocks, 
com, flour, shoes and broom corn to England, and 
I can See no reason why we can't send willow there. 
I am fully convinced that willow may be grown 
profitably in this country at 850 per ton weight. 
It may be asked and wondered why I do not go 
extensively into this business myself. The ques- 
tion is easily answered. I have not the capital, 
but am getting into it as fast as my limited means 
will permit. If I had the means I would pur- 
chase lands and plant thousands of acres of wil- 
low, and find a ready market for it. In oonclu- 
flion, I have to say, that I have no outtingB for sale 



myself, but I will cheerfully give any reasonable 
explanation to any inquiries by letter, post-paid. 

WILSON G. HAYNES. 
Garrison's Landing, Putnam County, N. Y. 



Frooi the Scientiflc Museam* 

Remely for the Yellow Fever. 

We have seen it stated in a number of our ex- 
changes that a remedy for yellow fever has been 
discovered at Angostura, Venezuela. The reme- 
dy is the plant vervain or verbena, which grows 
abundantly in that region. The expressed juice 
of the leaves given in small doses three times a 
day, with an enema of the same every two hours 
is stated to be a perfect cure for the yellow fever 
and black vomit, even in their most threatening 
stages. All the physicians of Angostura have 
adopted this treasment of the disease, and they 
state that hardly any deaths occur under its influ- 
ence. This information is furnished by Mr. Ma- 
thison, the British Vice Consul at the above 
place. 

The varieties of the verbena growing in the 
warm and temperate regions of the Western world 
are numerous. The particular species referred to 
above, is known to botanists by the name of "ver- 
bena jamaicensis." It is a native of the West 
India islands, as well as of the continent There 
are two kinds of it, the male and the female ; the 
latter is the one used as above. It has long been 
known to the Creole population of Spanish Ameri- 
ca for its medicinal virtues. They have used it as 
a febrifuge and an unfailing specific in cases of 
dysentery. It is generally given to children as a 
tea, mixed with sugar and milk, and is by no 
means a disagreeable beverage. The expressed 
juice of the plant forms a cooling purge for chil- 
dren in fevers. The vervain is likewise a remedy 
of particular note in sundry maladies that defy 
ordinary medicines. Sloane says it is a powerful 
deobstruent; according to Barham, it is likewise 
an excellent vermifuge. And, having now been 
discovered as a cure for yellow fever, the shrub 
must in future rank as a still more valuable addi- 
tion to the pharmacopoeia. 



Oyster Shells for Fruit Trees. — ^A corres- 
pondent writes to the Germantown Telegraph as 
follows : 

" One of the most eflectual applications I have 
ever made to fruit-trees in an old barren situation, 
is a compost in which finely broken oyster shells 
was the principal ingredient. The oyster shells 
have generally a large per centage of saline mat- 
ter attached to them, in a fresh state, with some 
animal matter, and much lime. By breaking 
them and mixing them with wood ashes, and 
spreading it around old trees, an almost immedi- 
ate and decided improvement will take place«'' 
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The OatexplUar in Cotton. 

The follovring letter in the Concordia Intelli- 
,^ncer will prove of interest to cotton planters : 

I send you the following, my plan for prevent- 
ing the caterpillar in the cotton field which you 
may puhlish, if you think proper, for the benefit 
of the planting community. My doctrine is, no 
cure no pay. 

The whole existing creation is inclined to seek 
for light and white colors ; even man cannot help 
admiring white objects. The butterfly is particu- 
larly fond of them ; they go where they please, 
having the advantage of wings, possessing very 
little instinct, and having no incumbrance to reach 
the spot they seek. They will not only go to 
white objects, but will remain there, be well con- 
tented, lay their eggs, (about fifteen hundred 
each,) and hatch there. 

For the purpose, therefore, of gathering their 
eggs, I will place three or four clean white linen 
or cotton flags, of about a yard square, for each 
acre of cotton, standing about from two to four 
feet above the cotton. They will hatch on tbe 
flag, but there being no food fcr them on it, and 
not being able to go in pursuit of any, combined 
with their inability to stand the heat of the sun, 
they cannot live. The flag should be set in the 
field a short time before the coming of the butter- 
fly ; but they must be clean, as all love neatness 
and purity. 

To draw them from a further distance, I would 
put up flag six feet square, standing from four to 
six feet above the cotton ; cut a hole large enough 
to place a lantern, showing light on both sides. 
But experience has proved to me that the light is 
of no great necessity, notwithstanding I have so 
instructed the patent office. 

Both the above plans answer very well. I am 
fully convinced of the benefit to be derived from 
them, and wish planters to be satisfied before I 
claim one cent. For further inquiries, direct to 

J. B. MAILLET. 

Trinity, La., June 11, 1853. 

Winter Food por Stock. — ^There is no doubt 
now that many a fanner wishes he had sown a lit- 
tle Indian com the past season, for the purpose 
of eking out the fodder for his half-starving cattle 
during the present winter. Sowing Indian com 
for fodder is one of those new practices which have 
come into vogue among enlightene 1 farmers with- 
in the last ten years ; and if it had been generally 
adopted the past dry season, would have been 
millions of dollars in the pockets of the husband- 
men of this country, saved thousands of poor and 
almost worthless cattle from the butchers' sham- 
bles, and other thousands from what is akin to 
prolonged starvation. 

Every farmer ought invariably to sow one acre 
tif Indian ooro (or odder for ttveiy ton iietd of 



animals which he keeps. In case of a drought, 
he will then obtain food enough from this source 
alone to winter one third his stock, which would 
have the effect of lessening the price of bay, and 
enable him to retain or sell his surplus stock to 
great advantage. American Summers are often 
dry, very dry. Improvident, indeed, then, is that 
man who depends entirely on grass for his stock ; 
for a dry season cuts ofi* from one-third to two- 
thirds of his crop. But with Indian com it has 
not the same effect. Plough deep, manure well, 
and let the com get one month's start, and it will 
take pretty good care of itself after that through 
the season, wet or dry. Sown in drills one or two 
feet apart, the com soon shades the ground, re- 
tains all the moisture of the soil, and nightly 
gathers in by its long, broad leaves, nearly enough 
from the dews of heaven to keep it steadily along 
in its growth. By ploughing deep, it has the ad- 
ditional advantage of sending its roots in far be- 
low the surface of the poil as to be in moist ground, 
however dry it may be above. 

Indian corn is the greatest boon that a bcnifi- 
cont Providence has yet sent to the American far- 
mer. With plenty of the grain and stalks of this 
invaluable plant on hand, he is never absolutely 
in want, and can carry himself and stock through 
the severest winter, and come out in the Spring 
in good condition. But its proper cultivation is 
not yet half, no, not even one fourth in the Uni- 
ted States. The crops of the grain may be easily 
doubled, and the cr«»p of stalks be quintrupled, 
and all this with little additional labor on the part 
of the farmer. With proper ploughs, planters and 
cultivators, one man and a horse could as easily 
cultivate as much corn on a free soil as five mua 
and horses now do ; and we are of the opinion thSt 
a reaper may be so constmcted as to cut it when 
grown for fodder with nearly the same facility as 
rye or wheat is now cut, and that other machine- 
ry could be invented to facilitate drying and stack- 
ing when wanted for winter fodder. Then comes 
the horse-cutter, which, driven by a single horse- 
power, will cut a ton of stalks easily in two hoars, 
and a steam-vat will prepare it in two hours more 
in the very best manner for stock, and very fond, 
indeed, are they of it thus prepared, and one ton 
will do the grateful animals as much good as two, 
or perhaps three tons thrown to them in the ordi- 
nary manner in the open yard or field. We shall 
have more to say upon this subject about planting 
time. 

It Pays to Use Manure. — ^That it pays to 
use manure, the success of a farmer in Centre- 
ville, Md., abundantlv proves. He purchased a 
farm in 1844, which had previously produced 
scarcely enough to support a family, and in the 
nine years which have since elapsed, he has used 
10,898 boshek of sahes, 17365 bnabels of stone 
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lime, and 9,700 of shell lime, besides street ma- 
nure, in all costing 83,224 68. In 1844, the pro- 
duce of the farm sold for $491 58, and it gradu- 
ally increased until 1853, when it sold for $3,- 
504 47. The sales of the nine years amount to 
$15,215 20, or $12,390 52 over and above the 
cost of the manure. At the rate of the yield of 
1844, the aggregate sales of the 9 years would 
have amounted to only $4,424 22, so that he has 
a clear gain from increased produce of $8,560 30, 
by the application of manure for 9 years. The 
increase of labor employed should also be taken 
into account, but even then, a handsome profit is 
shown from the use of these fertilizing materials. 
These figures speak for themselves, and render 
comment scarcely necessary. An increase over 
$3,000 in the produce of a single farm for the 
addition of manure, is certainly a convincing ar- 
gument. — Country Gentleman. 



From the Valloy Farmer. 

Fruit Vrees. 

All agree, says a leading cultivator of fruit in 
Massachusetts, that the proper and only judicious 
method of preparing the soil for fruit trees, is by 
sub-soiling or trenching the earth to the depth of 
eighteen inches or two feet, and that, during this 
process, the upper and lower soils, together with 
the appropriate manure, should be thoroughly in- 
corporated ; the cultivator who is not willing to 
take these preliminary measures, had better aban- 
don the project of raising fruit trees, and save 
both his time and money. 

Downing states that the best compost for fruit 
trees, is peat and ashes : 5 bushels of fresh or ten 
^ush'^ls of leached ashes, and a wagon load of peat, 
containing lime, potash and phosphates. 

Let this compost lie a fortnight. Add to every 
cart load two bushels of air-slacked lime for apple 
trees. 

Add half bushel of ground bones, two bushels 
of leached ashes, or five pounds of potash dissolv- 
ed in water, for pear trees. 

Add half bushel of lime, half bushel of ashes, 
and a peck of salt for plum trees. 

Add two bushels leached ashes for peach and 
cherry trees. 

Add a bushel of lime, a bushel of ashes, half 
bushel of plaster for grape vines. 

This compost may be put on two inches thick, 
and forked in, so as to cover the ground as far as 
the roots extend. 

The proportions will vary accordiog to the quan- 
tity of compost to be made. 

By the analysis of Dr. Emmons, the ash of the 
apple tree contains more than one half lime; so 
lime largely preponderates in the manure. The 
ash of the pear tree contains the largest amount of 
phosphate of lime ; so bo4e dust should preponde- 
rate in the mapure. 



How TO Peesebvk Manure. — ^We clip the 
following from an article copied into the papers 
from an unknown source. Farmers will do well 
to heed the advice : 

Waiving remarks on the laws of nature requi- 
ring a deeply and finely pulverized soil for another 
articcle, we will, in this, consider manures as fur- 
nishing food for plants. From repeated experi- 
ments it is ascertained that the state of animals 
contains a great amount of nutriment, or food for 
plants ; and that similar effects are produced by 
applying the droppings of fowls, (guano,) animal 
manure, (the blood and offal of slaughter yards,) 
&c., &c. Much of the value of these is liable to 
be lost by putrefaction and evaporation. By 
chemistry we ascertain what this is, and how to 
retain it. It is well known that in cleaning horse 
stables, especially under the floor, there is a very 
pungent smell. The same is true in opening a 
heap of stable manure that has been thrown up and 
is heated. The smell is produced by the escape of 
ammonia, which is the essence and value of the 
manure. The loss is greater from privies, because 
their contents are still richer and more highly 
charged with fertilizing gasses. How to retain 
these, and to fix them in a state in which they 
will remain until used by the growing plants, is a 
question of high importance, which a scientific 
knowledge of these elements alone can answer. 
An English writer says : " Before you begin to 
clean out your stable, dissolve some common salt 
in water, if for a horse stable, say four pounds of 
salt dissolved in two buckets of water, and poured 
through the noose of a waterpot over the stable 
floor an hour or so before you begin to move the 
manure, and the volatile salts of ammonia will be- 
come fixed, from their having become fixed salts, 
from their having united with the muriatic acid of 
the common salt ; and the soda thus liberated from 
the salt, will quickly absorb carbonic acid, form- 
ing carbonate of soda.'' 






New Cotton Press. — Messrs. W. F. & C. J. 
Provost, of Selma, have invented and constructed 
a new cotton press. The State Sentinel is autho- 
rized to say that one of the party offers to bet fivo 
thousand dollars that he can press with W. F. & 
C. J. Provost's new press one hundred bales of 
cotton, weighing four hundred and fifty pounds, in 
twelve hours, and all the ropes shall be put on 
with two hands, six ropes to each bale ; or he 
will wager the same amount that he can press se- 
venty-five bales, weighing six hundred pounds, in 
the same time and with the same force. There is 
no process now used in the South, we learn from 
many of our farming friends, that can surpass that 
the mode of the new press used by the Messrs. 
Provoste of this city. This press is well worth 
the attention of cotton planters.. 
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yix. Strigklahd, Boak-scller, No.2S, Daupliin street; 
BoULLEMKt's LiTKRAUv DspOT — corucr of Itofftl nnij 
Dttupbin atroot: 11. II. Cabvkk & Co., ISstllc House 
Hank Store, ^lobilc ; from any of irtiotn tlio bnck num- 
bers may tte hnd. 

A. P. PriKriiii, Eiebnuge Corner ; C. It. IlAHsroRD, 
Market street, MontgomGr;. 

With The Aiatricaa CoUoa Planter, our ngriooltarftl 
fHenda will SnilAllthe dcw bdiI Taluable publications of 
the day. either literary or ngriculturul, at tlic above- 
Dsmcd Book Stores. 

Mr. Amos Thavis is our agent at Gaineaville, Sumter 
count;. 

Mr. N. Pli'mb, Sparta, Coneeuli county. 

E. B. Fos, Sandy Ford, Fla. 

Capt, J. Jack, Havana, Oreene county. 

Wm. G. Brewer, Tuakegee. 

H. C. BiBSELL, Carlowville. 

Dr. Wm. CuM.-jmaHAM, BumtCom. 

l>r. J. F. DoBTCB, Camden, Ala. 

E. J. Capell. Esq., Rosa Bill. 

Isaac Parks, Oak Bowery. 

Dr. Baw Petibson, Clayton. 

Jas. Montqohert, Fife, Ala. 

M. A. McMillan, Canton. 

Dr. J. E. PoKT.LKiTi, Monlpclier. 

Db. John A. Whp.tstohr, Bastrop, Louiaiana. 

0. M. Rbtnoldb Mr. Tbrnib, Mr. B. M. Clark, 
and Mr. H. P. DoirtBil' ore our traveling agents. 

Work for tbe BKonth. 

The work for this month is by no meaoa tbe lenst in- 
teresting that claims tbe planter's attention during the 

Almost tbe entire business of this month is to gather 
and gamer up the produce of liis fields. Alt tbe corn 
eboald be gathered and housed up securely and oareful- 
ly early in October. If allowed to remain in the field 
after this, it ia liable to injury and waste from rarious 
causes. Tbe business of -cotton picking should also be 
prosecuted with vigor this month during all the time 
that can be spared from other more important work. 
This Is the more important, sa a day's work now is 
worth two in Norember, when the cold and frost 
come on. 

It may appear almost a work of supererogation in ns to 
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include the sowing of wheat among (ho important duties 
of the planters lo be performed thia month. Wo in- 
tend, howeter, to risk tlie i-onscqucuces, and iiisi:,t up- 
on the imporlauce us well ua the necessity of this thiug 
of raitijig uuv own wliciil. We tun do it, without doubt, 
andour success iacertain, if wcdttormino it. We b;ivo 
before us a sample of wheat at this time, raised by a wi- 
dow lady, and a render of tlio Cotton I'lanter, too, grown 
not fifty miles from La Tlaco, that is as fine wheal as we 
ever saw, and sold in the city of Montgomery at $1 50 
per bushel; the present season. This Indy does not 
bcliuve in tJiis "can't be done " philo.fophy, nor do we. 

Wo hope many of our planters will mako the trial. 
The "dark nights in October," the Dulebman says, is 
the right dme to sow wheat. Wo don't know what in- 
fluence (he "dark nigbta in October" have upon the 
irhrril, the land, oi- the (nwinj— this thing we do linow, 
Iiowcvcr, that the "dork nights in October" come an at 
a very good season for sowing wheat. 

Select a good piece of land that has been in com the 
past Summer, and it' it be not rich enough, and it is not, 
if it did not produce thirty to forty bushels per acre, — 
plow it deep and thoroughly, and then spread on 250 
lbs. to 300 Iba. guano, or its equivalent of cotton seed or 
other manure, that ia in good condition for such crop, 
and then harrow it in; then sow your wheat; having 
soaked it first 24 hours in strong warm brine, aay three 
peeks per acre, a goo'i crop of good wheat will be tho re- 

This is the month for digging and housing sweet po- 
tatoes. Immediately nftor the 201h digging should eom- 
mence, that they may be gctton out of the ground and 
housed iMforc frost Many persons allow their potatoes 
to i-emain in tho ground fill the "frost kills the vines," 
nor will tbey dig till this is the case. It is a practiceez- 
ceedingly unwise and objectionable. If an early frost 
fall, as is sometimes the case, by the 20tb of October, 
nnd kill the haves mn'hj, tho injury is not serious. If, 
liowever, as is more frequently tlio case, they he allowed 
to remain till tho first of November or later, to have tbe 
"vines killed," the potatoe wilt Certainly be damaged, 
and the difliculties of keeping them through the Winter 
greatly multiplied. A IVost severe enough to kill a pota- 
toe vine, will fyeeze tbe ground to some eitent,— norcan 
this occur without more or less injury lo tbe root. 



Agricnlttiral Association. 

The approaching meeting of thia Society at Colum- 
bia, S. C, which commences on Thursday, the Ist day 
of December next, promises to be one of spirited inter- 
est. We have received letters tcora fourteen of the gen- 
tlemen selected by the Eiecutive Council, who have 
promised to meet and address the Aasociation on tbe 
subjects severally asaigned Ibem. In our November 
number we shall pve the nnmes of tbe gentlemen and 
their respective subjects, as we shall have had answers 
from all elected by that time. 
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Prospectus of our Second Volume for 

1854. 

The response which we have already received from 
sabscribers in yarious sections of the country, to the ap- 
peal which we made to their public spirit in our August 
number, encourages us greatly in the hope that our 
humble efforts have not been altogether devoid of inter- 
est among planters. 

We have yet complete setts of the back numbers to 
supply the friends of any of our subscribers who may 
yet intend to procure one or more additional names. 



ter. But very recently, and letters of inquiry, agrioalta- 
rally, were for **muUibole cotton seed." Our friend en- 
quires entirely for the best kind of small grain for stock, - 
and the kind of grass that will make the best hay, and 
furnish the finest pasturage. 

This man has an idea that a fine Saxon merino sheep, 
Cotswold or South Down, a fine mule and a fine milcli 
cow can be grown in Alabama as cheap to him and to 
every other cotton planter as Kentucky or any of the 
North-Western States can produce, and as he has deter- 
mined to provide the means of sncccss, the fine stock 



On the second page of the cover will be found the will be the necessary consequence. His land will grow 



prospectus for the second volume of the American Cotton 
Planter. To those of our friends who know us person- 
ally, much that we have said in our Prospectus may 
seem unnecessary, as they know well that, by the aid 
of our rapidly increasing corps of intelligent and practi- 
cal correspondents, we intend the Cotton Planter shal 
be second to no agricultural periodical published in the 
country. 

We are pleased to be able to state to the numerous 
friends of this enterprise that such ai;rangements arc 
now made with all, publishers, paper manufacturers 
correspondents, &c., as to enable us to expunge from 
our vocabulary, failure in any particular. 

We think wo can refer our friends to the past num- 
bers of the present and first volume as a safe earnest of 
what may be reasonably expected in future. Our posi- 
tion in the city of Montgomery, the very center of cot- 
ton-dom, and one of the most flourishing inland cities in 
the South, immediately on the great~mail route to the 
South-West, gives us facilities rarely equaled. 

It only remains for our friends, agents, and, we may 
ask, our subscribers, to exert themselves a little, and 
the American Cotton Planter stands unrivalled in it^ 
course of practical utility. 

The Bight Spirit to^BKake the South Zn- 

dependent. 

We subjoin the following extract from a private letter, 
without the consent of the writer. We are sure the au- 
thor wiir appreciate our object, and pardon the liberty 
we have taken with a letter strictly private. We have 
said in the caption of this notice, that it contains *'the 
right spirit to make the South or planting States inde- 
pendent'' While we are free to admit that this '<one 
crop system" — for the perfection of which, cotton plan- 
ters have made themselves notoriously conspicuous — ^has 
not been entirely devoid of advantage ; yet we must and 
shall continue to insist upon a change of policy among 
our planters. The goose is ours ; she will, certain and 
no mistake, give us every year the brighest, richest and 
most valuable golden egg ! No other people have her 
kind or can procure it ! Then how foolish, like "^sop's 
Scholasticos," shall we be to pursue tho "one crop sys- 
tem" to the extreme danger of crippling, at least, our gol- 
den heritage. How changed the tenor of our friend's let- 



rich, ho will grow fine cotton, and what is more inter- 
esting, he will realize more money, more comfort, true 
happiness, and will be an independent cotton planter. 
This is what we want to see all over this happy land. 
No worn-out fields or ugly gullies, but fine grain crops, 
meadows and grass lots, fine stock of every kind, sach 
as our climate and peculiar advantages entitle us to, and 
then all of our cotton will be "good middling to fair," 
and command the highest market price. 

Any of our subscribers or correspondents who are ac- 
quainted with the true Egyptian oat, its value, &c., 
with blue grass and timothy, and the practicability of 
growing them at the South, or any other valuable grass, 
even the "Rescue," will confer a favor by communica- 
ting such information for our columns. [Ed. 

Xia Vista. 

Sept. 8, 1853. 

Dr. Cloud — Dear Sir — Mr. Afflick, in his 
^^ Rural Almanac," speaks very highly of the 
" Egyptian Oat," and I write you to make some 
inquiry about it. Have you ever tried it ? What 
kind of oats are they? How do they compare wit h 
our big black oat ? and if they are of a superior 
quality to our black oat, to ask you where they 
can be obtained, and the probable price per bushel, 
and how think they should be sown on thin land, 
and at what time ? Here is a string of inquiries 
for you. 

Recollect the ^'Muskeet Grass Seed" you were 
kind enough to promise me. Is it not about time 
they were sowed? How think they must be 
sowed on thin land, for I really have no suitable 
place for them that is, or that I now can make 
rich. 

What kind of grass is this ^'Rescue Grass" of 
Iverson, of which he speaks so b'oastingly in the 
last two numbers of " The Soil of the South." If 
it is, what he represents it to be, is it not tkt 
thing f I think I will put my name in for a 
chance. 
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Have you ever tried "Blue Grass" or **Timo- 
thy'' at "La Placo?'' If so, do either of them 
succeed? and would you sow on land well cleared, or 
on such as had the sapling still standing ? Now, 
Doctor, I have given you at least forty questions 
to answer, and if you cannot find time to answer 
them all now, why tell me about the Egyptian 
Oat, and leave the others for another time. By 
the way, do you suppose the Egyptian oat could 
be obtained from the Messrs. Adams of Mobile ? 

J. McC. W. 



in Animal Physiology, and 
Improvement of Domestic Animals. 

We received too late for onr last number from an es- 
teemed friend as -well as subscriber, an illustrated Pros- 
pectus for the ^'immediate publication, by subscription, 
of a work under the above titie." 

Our fr^wl writes us that he is personally acquainted 
with t^pRthor, Mr. Denton Offutt, and knows him to 
be a maftf talent, tact and unusual skill in the treatment, 
in every way, of domestic animals. 

This prospectus is accompanied by innumerable cer- 
tificates of gentlemen of the first respectability in Ken- 
tucky, such as Hon. Henry Clay, Professor B. W. Dud- 
ley, M. D., &c., &c., some of which certificates, if we 
had room, we should bo pleased to give. It must suf- 
fice now, however, that if the Book, (and the only 
work of the kind extant,) be at all such as is indicated by 
the prospectus, and from the certificates, we have the 
most reasonable hope to expect it, — ^it should be in the 
hands of, read and studied by, every planter in the 
country. 

What planter does no^ feel often, and regret the pau- 
city of information in regard to this important subject ? 
How little do we know generally about our domestic an- 
imals ? 

!Eliis work is ofi'ered to subscribers at the moderate 
price of $5, or in clubs of 5 at $4 per copy. 

Subscribers direct to Lexington, Ky. 



[rOS TBB AMBRICAN COTTON PLANTER.] 

The Comet. 

National Observatory, S. C, ) 
September 2, 1853. ) 

Samuel Swan, Esq., Montgomery, Ala. : 

Sir : Your letter of the 26th August is receiv- 
ed. The body to which you refer is a comet dis- 
covered by M. Klinkerfus, at Gottingen, on the 
10th June last'. Its orbit does not resemble the 
orbit of any known comet, and it is certainly not 
identical with the comet of 1264, which has been 
expected since 1848. 
This comet passed its perihelion on the 1st Sept. 



It will bo nearer the earth on the r)th Septem- 
ber, at which time it may, possibly, be visible in 
the day time. Its distance from the earth on that 
day will be 0.7128 of the mean radius of the 
earth's orbit, or about seven-tenths the distance be- 
tween the earth and sun. It is now moving ra- 
pidly westward and southward, and will soon be 
invisible in this hemisphere. 

The elements of the orbit of this comet have 
already been published in several of the news- 
papers. 

I am very respectfully your ob't. serv't., 

GEORGE MINOR, 
Lieut, and acting Superintendent Nat. Ob'y. 

[rOR TIIK AMKRICAX COTTON PLANTEB.] 

Agricultural Fair. 

Dr. Cloud — Dear Sir — The second Annual 

Fair of the Robinson Springs Agricultural Asso- 
ciation will be held on the 2d, 3d and 4th days of 
November next at their grounds in Autauga 
county. 

The Society have prepared stalls for all stock 
oflFered for exhibition and shelter in safe houses 
for such articles as require protection from the 
weather. One or more orations will be delivered 
on suitable subjects by distinguished agricultural- 
ists. The agricultural world is cordially invited 
to attend. J. HALL, Secretary. 

The Premium List of this flourishing Society will be 
found in the July number of the Cotton Planter. 

[rOR THE AMERICAN COTTON PLAKTER.] 

7ellow Clover. 

Beaufort, S. C, 29th August, 1853. 
Dn. Cloud — Dear Sir — ^Your favor of the 
15 th in St. was duly received. My experience 
witR the mis-named Yellow Clover, (Medicago 
maculata, or spotted Lucerne,) owing to a succes- 
sion of dry seasons, has not been sufficient to speak 
definitely regarding it. I am, however, inclined 
to think it will be valuable for Winter and Spring 
pasturage. If it will bear grazing, and continue 
to afford a good bite, it will be invaluable to the 
South. My seed came from Forkland, in your 
State, and cost more than its weight in silver, and 
was not dear at that price, as a small quantity 
carefully planted in drills, and kept clear of 

weeds, will yield an immense quantity in seed. 

Very Respectf\illy yours, 

JOHN MILNE. 
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JMEontgromery County Fair. 



twenty-third crop in Hinds county, Mississippi, have 



ter into the oxliihition with spirit and interest. A 
beginning must bo had. The Premium Lifst is to ])0 
found in our September No. 



I^lniitntrnii (Eratimmi. 

ThMR THE AMKRJCASJ COTToN rLAN'TKU] 

Cotton Culture- -3Kfo. 3?' 

EnwAUDs, Miss., July 15, 1853. 



We ask the attention of our readers to the Montgo.nic- j rode through twenty-eight counties of Mississippi, scvc- 
ry County Agricultural and Horticultural Fair, &c., ' ral parishes of Louisiana, a part of Arkansas, Tennessee, 
which takes place in the city of Montgomery on Wed- Alabama, Geo., and S. C, and with the object always 
nesday, the 12th of October. We hope our friends are ' iji view to improve myself in agricultural matters. Yet 
fixing up for the several departments, and intend to en- | 1 may err. liut I give it as my deliberate opinion, that 

on all lands not decidedly hilly, a bed is necestary for the 
best yield of cotton that the land is susceptible of produ- 
I cing, and that the ridge caimot be thrown too high with 
j any plow made by the Boston manufacturers, nor such 
; as I hove seen brought down the Mississippi .river for 
i Kale. If the land is ploughed with the view of turning 
over ilie land, say a plow cutting 8 to 9 inches of a fur- 
row slice, with (> furrows to the row of 4^ feet, after the 

I tirst laid off to bed to. That is, let the plow cut less 

I 

ilian a full slice, so as U^ be certjiin that all laud has 
; been tamed over. 

Dr. N. IJ. (.:t.oi.i.-A«/ .%-I HU. tearful I will be , ^^„j ^^,.^ j ^^^^ importance on this. I appeal to 
misundorstood, yet I conceive it n.y duty, particularly at , ^^^ ^^^^^^^^ „t<, ^^x^ to see every man follow the best 
this time, to give T#.at is rogar.led by a few as sound ; ^j^^ ^^^^ challenge a fnii- trial, 
doctrine iu the cultivation of cotton. ; ,y;,j y^^ ^^^^^^^ g„^,j^jy ^^^^ ^ prcmiu»^ test this 

The Premium Essay, l)y James M. Chambers, accep- 
ted by that very worthy "The Southern Central Agri- 
cultural Association," goes to the world and the rest of 
mankind, not as Mr. C's opinions, but as the mode of 
operating best suited. If I am right in my opinion, then 
it should be known — if 1 am wrong, I want io know. 

I do not dare to undertake a critique — men's opinions 
are their own property — but I do dare to say that the 
following conti\ins unsound doctrine, and as such, T op- 
pose it. 

On page 202, alluding to ridging up, the es.-ay says : 
" I think in this work we have often followed too much 
the example of our neighbor^ and have looked too little to 
reason (?) in the indiscriminJ|||s^ bedding and high eleva- 
tion of all lands. 1 am the advocate of deep, soft beds, 
made by very thorougli and close plowing, but cannot 
consent to the necessity or benefit of elevating such 
lands, which are wai*m and dry, und wljich are not sub- 

For the con- 
oiuig cotton stand 
on a slight elevation, but wheiMl^^undition of the land 
did not require it, I would not give it more." • 

If I can comprehend this, the essayist advises, "for 
the convenience of culture," a "slight elevation on most 
lands. Or otherwise, if not subject to inundation, no 
ridge needed, only for convenience. Just here I dissent. 
Do I understand V 

Please refer to quotation where I place the not€> of 
interrogation. And please bear in mind my experience 
is based on tlie soils of Mississippi. The essayist may 
be right and I may be right, or one or the other wrong. 
But let us look to reason ! Do we not know that dry 
seasons are best for cotton ? Then is it not reasonable 
that the best plan to prepare cotton land is to ridge up, 
not for convenience, understand, but for the greatest re- 
sult? 

I take the affirmative. I have made, now ready, the 



jcct to inundations from excos.siv^^ins. 
venience of culture, I would ^'^o^^fTyoiu.^ 



theory ? Cultivate one acre level and ond^^Kas high 
as the average turn plows will throw the sMB^W^Sim not 
captious. Take all lands not hiUy. I believe the re- 
sult will exceed a difference of la2 per cent., enough 
where a man cultivates only one acre, especially as it is 
more coiivenieni. 

Why, sir, I have had O^'urrows run to the 4 J feet r<^ 
with the view of making a high bed, and every foot of land 
I cultivate will boar such high beds. The same subject 
was a matter of debate between two Colonels and my- 
self; they took the level culture and I the ridge, as 1 do 
now. Of course I could not prove it to them, bat I 
asked them to appeal to their oldest hand, who was a 
Konsible negro, or go io old men who had^made their li- 
ving by working, and yet who had tried experiment 
but not appeal to Colonels who sat in the parlor with 
cigar in their mouth most of the day. They were bo 
wealthy, and exceeding clever meo, one of whom to name 
would be to bring much weight against me — ba|^eome 
three months after he acknowledged I was correct. 

But again. I do not»^ant "deep, soft beds.'* I de- 
sire the plowing to be deep, even 6 to 8 inches, but the 
bed to be firm, as a few heavy rains will make it, such 
as we have in March and early in April. Where beds 
are soft, cotton will die out, work as you will. Please, 
my dear sir, consider I have no other object but the ad- 
vancement of our cause. I do not think I have an ambi- 
tion, if able, "to make the less appear the better 






cause. 



>> 



Yours truly, 

M. W. PHILIPS. 



[fob the ajikrican cotton plaktxb.) 

Cotton Culture— Wo. ZZ. 

Edwabds, Miss, July 15, 1853. 
Db. Cloud — Dear Sir — ^Remember the essay goes to 
the world backed by the most august name it coald re- 
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ceive : the agricultural wisdom of our Bister State. May 
her citizens long, long enjoy so great reputation for do- 
ing good — and, therefore, the more necessity for Bonie 
one to point out errors in principle, if there be. 

I have been accused by one (who would be, if he could, 
a great man, as he is in his own esteem,) and in the pub- 
lic press, too, as having a sort of Don Quixotic disposi- 
tion to attack wind-mills, and I did acknowledge at that 
time that 1 had attacked wind, but mistook it for a gen- 
tlemen. I do not think this is my character — at all 
events, I hope I do not unnecessarily find fault. 

What I complain of now is found on the left hand col- 
umn, 203d page, and is as follows: " At this firbt work- 
ing, unless in lands ali-eady very soft, I should. advise the 
siding to be close, and to be done with some plow which 
would break and loosen the eartli deep about the roots 
of the young plant. Others may theorize (?) as they 
choose, but with a plant sending out a tap root upon 
which it so much relies, and striking so deep into the 
cnrth as that of cotton, I shall insist upon its accommo- 
dation bjja roviding a soft, deep, mellow bed into which 
these rdipTmay cosily penetrate." 

Will tliHt Society use the cant plirascs of the croaker 
family to turn into ridicule the very thing it works to 
promote? " Others may theorize." Should we not all 
theorize m^ve than we do? Wo should, I humbly 
thjuk, bc^well prepared to assign a reason, a valid rea- 
m for all of our work, and let ^iiUffV ridicule theory. 
But to the point. 

I object to " siding" — b.irring oft' entirelj'^, or if ad- 
missible at all, to be done after the cotton has been 
scraped. Do we not see a difficulty in scraping, even 
without anything preceding the hoe to preserve the stalk 
upright 071 lands which arc soft? — the hoo causing earth 
to crumble down, and the stalk to fall, or be washed 
down by the first rain, pne of the best planters I over 
knew, a Mr. Joseph 11., living in llankin, Mississippi, 
.■iiways scraped twice ; the first time without a plow, the 
^iBCond time after barring off. My own plan, the mode 
ofrjIk^^^J ^^ ^^^^ section, I think, is to scrape witli a 
scrn^feV turn plow — that is, shove oft' the side of ridge, 
then scrape with the hoe, and as soon after as is conve- 
nient, earth, mould, or dirt, as you please to term it, 
with a bull tongue. 

Land that has been plowed deep in March or early in 
April, cannot become too hard early in May, our usual 
scraping time. We earth early for two reasons, 1st, That 
the plant may have earth around it to cover the scraped 
l)cd — for wo scrape all the top earth away witli grass and 
weeds — it matters not if there be no grass— and to cover, 
if accidentally any grass be left : and 2dly, that the 
ridge may be made narrower, so as to drain sooner and 
get warmer, than if all left. Never to accommodate 
the plant "with a soft, deep, mellow bed," for we pro- 
vided that when we bedded up the ridge. 

I remember when a boy, some thirty years ago or 
more, to have heard Mr. Nicholas Herbement, the great 



vigneron of 1820 and thereabouts, in the Soutli,* give 
directions to my father to cut off" all the suj)erficial roots 
of the grape vine, so as to force it to rely upon its deeper 
roots. I havo cut off the roots of the pear when not 
bearing, with tlio view of forcing it to fruiting, as also 
of the gi*ape or other fruit bearing plants ; and I 
ask why not theorize enough to try the principle on 
cotton. Not any time to be **doep and close" near to 
plant, yet to be near enough to check its rapid growth. 

I find cotton, when cultivated superficially and nearly 
level, if on good land, to make much wood and but 
little fruit. But by cutting a furrow from the plant, to 
e retui'ned in a few days, the plant stops growing and 
joints close. It is rather dangerous, for if the earth is 
not returned soon, the plant is injured. Of course 1 re- 
fer to cotton of some size, say in June. Then why not 
use Broyle's subsoil ? This is theory, and 1 give it as a 
nut to be cracked by thojfo having good teeth. 

If a planter has good land, and lyliv^ favorably, he can 
make good crops with almost any culture. But when 
land gets to producing only twenty hu.shels of com per 
acre a fai;* sen^'on, lio will find it takes some theorizing 
and some work, or some thinldng and some work, to get 
1 000 or 1 200 pounds of cotton. To prevent this de- 
terioration of laud, is the groat dotideratum, in my 
humble opinion, and far more to bo desired than big 
crops of cotton or big hogs. All are necessary and all 
advantageous to have at once, and all can be had at once 
in a degi'oe, by the right way. What is the right way ? 
Research, diligence and time will tell, if aided by true 
theory. 

your3 truly, 

M. W. PIIIUFS. 

* Mem. — "A theory is founded on inferences drawn 
from principh's ichich have hrtn iMdhlisfud on independent 
evidence." — Olmsted tiuoted by Webster — italics mine. 



[lOU Tim AMKRICAN COTTON PI.ANTKR.J 

Important to Cotton Planters. 

Dr. Cloud — Dear Sir — I have been advocating 
through another channel, (which I have, no doubt, your 
critical agricultural tact has observed,) the importance 
of gathering cotton as soon after it opens as is possible, 
although it should be picked regardless of order. To 
sustain the opinion that the loss on sale because of trash 
is not comparable with loss from exposure in the field, I 
have conducted an experiment very carefully to ascer- 
tain the loss caused by submitting cotton to be exposed 
to the vicissitudes of heat and moisture, which resulted 
as follows : I took some cotton that had not been exposed 
to rain, much sun or dew, it was fully opene<l and dry 
enough to be ginned ; it was kept in a dry room for se- 
Toral days to permit all of the moisture to escape, tho; 
seed removed and cotton weighed. After which, it watJ 
saturated with water, and then dried in the sun, then 
weighed again ; the loss in weight proved to be nine per 
cent, besides the impaired color and texture, and tho ab- 
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Bence of the adhesive matter that is so abundant in 1 and advantages derived from it, and urge them to do 
freshly opened cotton, which greatly facilitates thread ^ likewise. I will be one of two hundred that will pro- 
making, the liability to break being lessened by its pre- 
sence. I should suppose it not likely that nine bales of 
trash would be collected in gathering ninety-one of cot- 
ton, although we were to include all that was found ad- 
hering to it, and have no idea, if gathered in this man- 
ner, that the trash would affect the sale' of a hundred ■ 
bales with a loss of nine. But suppose it did, (which is 
not a supposable case,) would wo not got it back with ; !>«• Cloud— Z>mr Sir— As the annual period 
interest in the increased quantity of cotton having the bus arrived when commercial men make up their 
desirable color and texture, which gives class to it, and \ '' Circulars/' especially in reference to the great 
say nothing of the amount of time and cotton that would | staple Cotton, I have, in accordance with a pro- 
bo saved by rapid gathering. I think the ditl'orence in j^^j^,, ^^.^,i^ ^.^^ -^ ^j^^ j^j^ number of the "Plan- 



cure four new subscribers and send to the Doctor in 
time for them to receive the October number. 

MARENGO PLANTER. 
^ 

[rOK TUX AMBRICAN COTTON PLASTER ] 

Cotton— Its Prospects, dLc. 



weight between the two methods of taking the trash, or 
to let all remain that adheres, equivalent to a third in 
favor of the latter, on an average during the picking sea- 
son, and it is very certain that we are not allowed any- 
thing more in the sale, except the supposed weight of the 



tor/' adjusted myself to the task, acknowledging 
beforehand my inability to do the great subject 
justice. 

I am, however, impelled thereto by various 



trash; and the removal of particles of leaf from small " eonsiderations, the principal of which is I am a 



locks of cotton by a clumsy fingered negro, is something i 
like picking up pins or buttoning a jacket with frozen 
thumbs. 

There is another subject of interest very nearly allied 
to the above, on which a few remarks will not be imper- 
tinent. I am astonished, and do regret that you have to 
complain of the patronage extended to the Cotton Plan- 
ter. Are the planters aware that it is the only organ in 
the State which is entirely devoted to the cultivation and 
improvement of the earth, through which we can confer 
with each other in regard to the honors, emoluments, 
and advancements of our noble profession? Do 
they reflect that every political party, religious sect, and 
all businesses of importance, such as mechanics, mer- 
cantile, &c., have their public organ of communication. 
And then fail to support their own, a profession of in- 
comparably more importance than all of them combined, 
because they would be doomed to failui*e without suc- 
cess in planting. If they have found their newspapers 
to contribute so largely to success in business as to jus- 
tify a liberal support from them, should we be so selfish 
as to suppose that our planting business would be less 
benefited by similar auxiliaries. None of these are the 
reasons why planters do not sustain their paper ; nor is 
it that the immortal one dollar that it costs, looks to 
them as largo as a wagon wheel ; nor is it because plan- 
ters are averse to receiving or of imparting instruction 
to one another ; but it is a negligent forgetfulness of 
things outside of their plantations. If any one was to 
call on the planting community, receive their dollar, 
and keep the thing settled up without giving them trou- 
ble, the two-thirds in the State would take the paper. 
They should not want this service, they can't expect it, 
and yet how are they to be induced to do their duty to 
themselves ? 

I propose that we make a kind of revival matter of it, 
let those that take it go and tell others of the pleasures 



cotton planter, the stoadfast friend of em/g man 
in our country who produces cotton, hav§T>ecn a 
close observer of cotton, its production, consump- 
tion and prico for the last quarter of a century, 
and whenever danger is brewing, and exaggerated 
accounts and statements are made by designing 
men to the serious injury of the honest cotton 
planter, (as has often been done,) whether on this 
or the other side of the Atlantic, our protest 
should immediately be entered ; for let it be dis- 
tinctly understood that in this, as all other transac- 
actions, "honesty is the best policy," and all the 
planters require or ask in this particidar, is that 
the truth, the whole trutbmnd nothing but the 
truth should be told, and go ff>rth to the world- 
The cotton crop of 1862 is now ascertained to be 
3,220,000 bales. Of this we shipped to j^t 
Britain 1,728,586 bales; to France, 4^^7 
bales; other foreign' ports, 361,789 bales; leav- 
ing only 679,595 bales for the con^jmiption of our 
country. 

We desire every cotton planter and all connec- 
ted with the article, to notice and mark well this 
fact, that notwithstanding our crop exceeds three 
millions bales, yet there has been no accumulation 
of stock in the hands of manufacturers either in 
this country or in Europe, showing that the con- 
sumption still keeps pace with, and will soon far 
outstrip production, and in £urope and the United 
States mills are rapidly multiplying. 

In several reports which have come under my 
observation, and made by those loath to admit th 
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fact, that should our growing crop reach 3,500,000 
bales, the demand will not be more than supplied. 
Lot this admission encourage you, especially as 
we know this crop will not exceed that of last 
year, and should we have an unfavorable Fall, too 
much rain, an early frost, &c., &c., our growing 
crop may not reach 3,000,000 bales. 

The present crop, in addition to newspaper ac- 
counts, we have received letters recently from ex- 
perienced agriculturalists in Texas, Arkansas, 
Louisiana and Mississippi, the general tenor of 
which was favorable ^thus far — that with good 
seasons, late frost, the crop may equal that of last 
year — ^while, if any of the many accidents "which 
cotton is heir to," should befall it, then the crop 
may not reach 3,000,000 bales. Here is another 
fact. We have never made more than three suc- 
cessive good crops of cotton; well, as 1850, 1851 
and 18S2 were good cotton years, the presump- 
tion, yea, the strong probability is, that 1853 will 
be a decline, and reasoning from analogy, wo may 
not reach the crop of 1850. As to price, I have 
thought the prices paid were not remunerative, 
especially when we take in consideration the fact 
that the Temple of Janus is shut. Money, cheap 
and abundant, only a fair average crop — ^bu- 
siness in all the manufacturing and mining dis- 
tricts healthy. I here present the price of cotton 
every month from last September to the present 
time: 

In the month of September cotton brought in 
Mobile, - - - - 9fa9i cts. per lb. 
In October, - - - 9}a9i " '' 
In November, - - - 8|a9 " " 
In December, - - - 7ta8} " " 
In January, - - - 9a tt a 

In February, - - - 8} 
In March, - - - 9a9i 
In April, - - - 9}al0 

In May, June, July and August, lOalO i " 

^ We will now show the price of cotton for ten 

years past : 

In 1842 cotton was worth per lb., - 8.1 

« 1843 " " " - - 6.2 

a 1844 u u ii^ . . 8 1 

« 1845 « " « - - 6.0 

« 1846 " " " - - 7.81 

a 1847 " " " . . 10.34 

« 1848 « " " - - 7.61 
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" 1849 " '! '' - - 6.4 

" 1850 " " " - - 11.3 

" 1851 " " " - - 12.11 

Making a yearly average of 8.12. Now if I 
were permitted to venture a prediction, after view- 
ing and reviewing all thb ground, it would be 
that Cotton Brokers and Factors will not soon see 
the day when they can buy cotton at any figure 
under ten cents, and if I might venture further the 
assertion, it would be that good cotton will, 
throughout the entire season, range from ten to 
twelve and a half cents — ^and should any untoward 
accident yet occur, (and it may,) it would not 
surprise me if it brought fifteen cents ! and why 
not? 

The highly important and influential conven- 
tions held this year in Montgomery and Memphis 
have exerted a wide spread influence. They 
have taught us what can be done by union, con- 
cert and combination — have aroused our dormant 
energies, and made us feel that a body of South, 
em gentlemen, who make annually by cotton 150 
millions of dollars, are truly worthy of the es- 
teem and respect of a world. 

JOHN A. WHETSTONE. 

Pbattville, September 10, 1853. 
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Green Sand. 

Dr. Cloud — Dear Sir — According to my pro- 
mise I send you herewith an exact quantitative 
analysis of another sample of the green sand of 
the lower cretaceous formation. One hundred 
grains in an air dry state contain — 

/ Matter insolrible in dUtUe J^drochloric Acid. 

1. Quarzose and chloritic sand, - 74.700 per cwt. 

2. Sinely divided argillaceous 

matter, 21.500 



-96.200 



IL Matter soluble in dilute Hydrochloric Acid. 

1. Silica, - - - 0.450 

2. Sulphuric Acid, - - 0.044 

3. Peroxide of iron and Alumina, 1.350 



4. Lime, 

5. Magnesia, ... 

6. Alkaline Chloride, mostly 

Chloride Potassium, - 

7. Phosphoric Acid, a trace 
Hygrometric water and loss. 



0.241 
0.069 

0.350 

1.196 



-3.800 



Yours very respeotfuUy, 

L. HARPER. 
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Szplanatioa 

Of Section and Front Vlfic of Pmirk-Vrerk, 
three and a qvnrtrr viifis foiilh of Eiifaw, 

I. This scclioii rcpr«!iciila (bo bluff of Prnirie-Ci-eek, 
irliere it is most perfoct, beginning oo the lop wilh the 
red loamy sand, and going down to the harJ argilla- 
ceon» dandstone. All other oreeks in the prniries of 
AUbaiDa nre similsr. 



A. — Drifted mhtcrial, consisting of red losiiij Band, 
nithout foasila full of water warn, round and BmooUi 
quarzore pcbblea. 

D. and C— rostpliocene FresU Water Deposit, full of 
fossil fresh nater and Innd Ehell». B. ia Che dark browD 
prairio Boit, generally culled so, and C. is the yellow 
PoBt-Oak 8oi1, BO called front ita growth, the post-oak, 
quercus obtusiloba, whicli is everywhere found on i( in 
abundance. Both of the atratn, A. and B., ore not slra- 
Uficd. 

D. E. and F. are strata of Ihc upper cretaceous sys- 
tem of tlie aecondary fossiliferoua period. 

D. U a Htratiirn of irhile argillaceous lime, generally 
called "Rotten Limestnnc, full of cretaceous fosstlK. 

E. A stratum of blua cnlcnreous clay or gaulC. gene- 
rally called Soap Stone, hut having do rcsemhlancc to 

instance, Innocnamua, Rudistes, etc. The strata D. 
and C. arc both sti'atjtied. 

F. — A strotuni of a brown, liard argillaceous sand- " 
stone ; the lowest strnlura of the opper cretaceouB sys- 
Cem. immedintely overlying the green Gaud of the lower 
cretaceous rocks. This stratum is full of eretaceon* 
fossils, especially of Ssh-teeth of the genera Lamna, Co- 
rel, PtychoduB, Osjrhina, et«. 



II. The front view rcpreaentH the creek X, X. having 
cut its bed through the different Btrata of the tertiary 
post-plioceno fresh water deposit into the (inderlying 
cretaceous system, and at the same time the surface of 
the prairies of Alabama. At A. the drifted material of 
the red loamy sand oTertics the dork proiiie soil, and 
forms frinilff hind. At B. the dark brown prairie soil 
forms the surface and produces the genuine prairir toil. 
At C, llie dark prairic-soil has been BWept away by the 
denuding power and the lower Btratam of the prairie- 
Boil, Uie yellowish post-oak aoU erops out, forming the 



fxM-oak land. At D. both strvta of tho prairie ferma- 
Uon, (he dark prairie-soil and the post-oak soil have been 
swept away by the denuding power and the white argil- 
laceous lime or rotten limestone, the upper stratum of 
the upper cretaceous system crops ont, forming white 
eaicanout land, fa such plaoos a1! the fossils of tbs 
cretaceous syntem are found on the surface. In some 
places even the whole of the stratum D., the rotten Itme- 
Btone, has been swept away by tienudaUon, and the blue 
olay or gault crops out on the surface. Suoh plaoes an 
of ro 
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The Prairie-Soil of Alabama. 

BT FB0VES80R L. HARPER, L. L. D., OF EUTAW, ALA. 

Dr. Cloud — Dear Sir — The State of Alabama is, in a 
geological point of yiew, one of the most interesting in 
the whole Union. It offers in its formation a greater va- 
riety than any other State. Its rockS extend from the 
recent alluvium of the sea coast and the deltas of the ri- 
vers through the tertiary or Cainazoic, the secondary or 
Mesozoic, the primary or Palaeozoic fossiliferous forma- 
tions down to the unstratified and stratified or Hypogene 
and Metamorphic formation of the Plutonic series. The 
agi'ioultui'al, l)ut especially the mineral resources of our 
State are, therefore, really immense — the latter, indeed, 
more so than wo have any idea of. Although a super- 
ficial geological glance has made it very certain that the 
northern part of Alabama hides immense mineral trea- 
sures, that must contribute to render our State and pop- 
ulation as rich as any in our Union, although the autho- 
rities of this State have already succeeded in securing 
the services of an eminent practical geologist, Professor 
M. Tuomey, of the University of Alabama, who has 
shown his skill iu an admirable geological survey of the 
State of South Carolina, — the means of exploring their 
mineral treasui*es, and benefitting commonwealths and 
people by them — I mean a geoloyical survey of the State — 
has, hitherto, been neglected, and even rejected by our 
Legislature, whose sagacity it can, nevertheless, not es- 
cape that the expenses of such a survey are really most 
trifling compared with the great advantjige to be attain- 
ed by it. 

According to a superficial geological survey of Profes- 
ser M. Tuomey, the learned geologist to the State, we 
find in the northern part of the State the Silurian or 
Carboniferous systems as representatives of the primary 
fossiliferous or Palaeozoic period, and in the eastern part 
the Metamarphic system prevails. It is here where the 
great mineral treasures have to bo looked for, treasures 
predicted already by the great English geologist, Sir 
Charles Lyell, when on his geological tour through our 
State. Although many a fertile tract of land may hero 
be found, especially among the metamorphic rocks, ag- 
riculture is here only of secondary importance where 
mining must bring to day the treasures hidden in the 
lap of our internal earth. The southern part of our 
State is entirely occupied by the different members of 
the tertiary or Cainazoic system, the Eocene, Miocene, 
and Pliocene formation, by the alluvium of the sea coast 
and the deltas of the rivers. Here, also, fertile tracts of 
land are not wanting, but in general the land is too san- 
dy to be fertile. Agriculture can here, also, only occu- 
py a secondary rank, and give way to the preparation 
and trade of the most excellent timber of the long leaved 
pine, the cypress tree, the cedar, and other valuable for- 
est trees. 

The middle part of Alabama, lastly, is principally ta- 
ken up by a representative of the secondary or Merozoic 



period, by the cretaceous system, which is here better 
developed than in any other of the States of our Union. 
This system commences in the South- Western part of 
Georgia, crosses the Chatahoochee river, extends first 
into Barbour and Russel counties, and occupies the lar- 
ger parts of the area of Macon, Pike, Montgomery, But- 
ler, Lowndes, Wilcox, Perry, Marengo, Greene, Sump- 
ter and Pickens counties, extending in^^this State over 
more than 13,000 square miles. From Sumpter and 
Pickens counties the cretaceous system extends into Mis- 
sisssippi and turns towards the North- West. The upper 
part of this cretaceous formation consisting of a white 
argillaceous marl, commonly called Rotten Limestone, 
forms the substratum of the Prairie-Soil, a soil of immense 
fertility, and which, with a prudent and careful manage- 
ment, would be not only inexhaustible, but increase even 
in fertility as soon as the superabundance of lime and 
alumina has a little decreased, and the soil is made less 
compact by continued cultivation and the application of 
certain suitable loosening admixtures. In this part of 
the State agriculture is, therefore, of paramount impor • 
tance, and the labor and expense of the skillful and intelli- 
gent agriculturalist amply rewarded. 

The Prairie-Soil has, hitherto, been believed to belong 
to the underlying Cretaceous formation, and to have 
been formed by the disintegration of the Cretiiceous 
rocks, until I have recently succeeded iu discovering the 
true nature of this fertile soil. The first sight of the 
prairie-soil'"convinccd mo at once that it could possibly 
not derive its existence from the Cretaceous rocks and 
form a part of them. The Cretaceous system has evi- 
dently been formed at the bottom of a deep sea. It 
abounds in every one of its constituent parts in innume- 
rable fossil remains of marine animals, and must be the 
result of the deposition of sediment not of hundreds, nor 
of thousands, but of many millions of years. Such is 
the conviction forced upon us not only by its thickness 
of several thousand feet, but especially by the manner 
of its formation. Tlie upper stratum of the Cretaceous 
system, the argillaceous marl or rotten limestone, has 
evidently been formed of a mixture of carbonate of lime 
with the stratum next to it in a descending order, the 
Blue Clay or Gault, commonly, but very erroneously, 
called the Soap-Stone. The lime is the result of a de- 
composition of an immense number of cretaceous ani- 
mals, which must have lived and died, and their shells 
decayed before the lime was produced, and in a state of 
being mixed with the blue clay, but such is the slow way 
of the formation of only one stratum of the cretaceous 
rocks of from 3 hundred to four hundred feet thickness, 
what an immense time it must have required to form the 
other strata, the blue clay, the argillaceous sand-stone, 
and especially the stratum of green sand, by itself more 
than a thousand feet thick ; immense^ indeed, for an im- 
perfect being as mankind, but certainljb insignificant for 
Him who is above space and time. 

When the formation of the Cretaceous system was 
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completed, an upheaval of a large portion of the surface 
of this part of our globe must have taken place, by 
means of which, a part of the bottom of a deep sea be- 
came dry land. The upper part of the Cretaceous sys- 
tem, the argillaceous marl, was then the surface of the 
soil. It is very evident that this stratum, without other 
admixture, was unsuitable for the growth of any vegeta- 
tion, and could, by the only influence of the atmos- 
phere, never be changed into a soil fertile for vegeta- 
tion without any other accident. 

But it is very evident to the observing'geologist, from 
the very beginning, this globe, which we[^call our Earth 
was destined to be the abode of reasonable beings, fa. 
vorites of its Almighty Creator, and every geological 
change, every accident tended to prepare it for their re- 
ception and comfort. Another change was necessary to 
transform the sterile argillaceous marl, incapable of 
producing any vegetation, into a fertile soil. 

If we submit the soil of the prairies to a close exami- 
tion, if we search the gullies, cut by running water, and 
especially the beds of the creeks, which have frequently 
very high bluffs, and ore cut down not only through the 
prairie-soil of the surface, but also in or through the 
argillaceous marl, and often]even deep into the blue clay 
or gault to the underlying stratum of hard argillaceous 
sand-stone, we find that this prairie-soil cannot have 
been formed in salt water, a great many fossil fresh wa- 
ter and land shells of the genera Paludina, Planorbis, 
Succinoa, Cyclas, Unio, Lymnoa, Helix, etc., are deeply 
imbedded in it. These testaceous animals cannot live 
in saltwater; they die as soon as they areputinto it; they 
live partly in fresh water, and partly on swampy and 
moist land. We can, therefore, conclude with certainty 
that, in order to produce a fertile goil above the sterile 
marl, the surface of the cretaceous system was again de- 
pressed below the surrounding soil, and filled, probably, 
by the rivers and creeks then existing, with fresh water 
and fluviatilo sediment. This depression appears to 
have been sudden, for the eye of an experienced geolo- 
gist will soon perceive that the first sediment and fiuvia- 
tile matter has been drifted and swept in violently, and 
therefore, the lower portion of the prairie-soil appears 
somewhat stratified, and coarse sand, pieces of wood 
and even smaller cretaceous fossils are found mixed up 
and deposited in layers and beds. The surface of the 
cretaceous system, or at least a large part of it, was then 
at once transformed into a large lacurtrine pond, and 
must have been submerged for a long time by fresh and 
stagnant water ; for after awhile a great many mallus- 
cuos animals of the above genera began to inhabit this 
large lacurtrine basin, the fossil shells of which, al- 
though nearly all exceedingly brittle, especially those of 
Cyclas, Planarbis, Lymnea, are all found in a perfect 
state of preservation, — ^very few only are broken, — the 
two valves of the Unias and Cyclades are even in juxta- 
position, which could not have been the case had the 
water in which they lived not been stagnant, — besides. 



there is no stratification perceptible in the upper strata 
of the lacurtrine deposit. 

In this ft'esh water the prairie-soil was gradually de- 
posited. The first part of the deposit was much more 
mixed with the white marly clay, and is, therefore, of a 
dirty yellow color, but the proportions of lime and clay 
decrease in an ascending line, and, consequently, the 
deposit becomes darker by degrees, until its color is at 
last a dark brown, that of the real prairie-soil. The 
prairie and post-oak soil, (so called from the Post- 
oak Qucrcus Obturiloba, which grows most abundantly 
and luxuriantly in it,) is, therefore, the same deposit. 
The post-oak soil has another color caused by a larger 
proportion of lime and a smaller proportion of vegeta- 
ble mould and acids. The prairie soil is dark brown on 
account of the smaller proportion of lime and the larger 
proportion of vegetable mould and acids. The water of 
this lacurtrine basin must have been comparatively shal- 
low, and diminished very gradually, as we find in its 
deposit not only a great many land shells, and even fos- 
sil bones of terrestrial memmal quadrupeds, but the tops 
of the more elevated hills seem not to have been covered 
by it. 

When the area of the cretaceous system became grad- 
ually rc-elevated, its surface, which was, previous to its 
depression, a white barren desert, appeared a nearly 
uniform dark colored, fertile, rolling country, whose 
higher elevated hills, which had not been covered with 
water, showed the only traces left of the white limy soil 
which prevailed previous to its depression. Had, after 
that re-elevation, no other change taken place on the 
surface of the prairies, a nearly uniform cover of a dark 
brown soil would overlie the whole of it, with the only 
exception of those Uiat were not submerged under the 
fresh water, especially the hills of nearly pure carbonate 
of lime, which extend between the Black Warrior and 
Tombigbee rivers in a direction^ from South-East to 
North- West, and the rocks of which are perforated as if 
wormeaten, and called Bird Limestone ; there would, 
then, neither have been post- oak nor sandy soil mixed 
with round pebbles. Sand and pebbles can evidently not 
have been deposited in stagnant water, but is an entirely 
foreign material of quite a different origin. 

After the formation of the prairie soil another change 
must have taken place. A current from North-West to 
South-East must have swept with much violence over 
the country, for we find not only the traces of an exten- 
sive denudation by which, in some places, a large por- 
tion of the lacurtrine deposit and other parts, even the 
underlying argillaceous marl, have been partially, or en- 
tirely swept away, and by which a yellow fexraginaceouB 
loamy sand mixed v^th a great many pebbles, resemb- 
ling the shingle of the sea coast, have been carried along 
and deposited in such elevated places that afford rems- 
tance to the current. Whether this denuding and drift- 
ing current was the consequence of another depression 
of the country or not, is very difficult to decide. If we 
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admit another depression vre cannot butbe1i«Te in anoth- 
er re-elevation. It is even difficult to ascertain whether 
this current consisted of salt or fresh water, as the de- 
posit caused by it contains no fossils, and come, there- 
fore, most probably, from the land side. I found a sin- 
gle Ostrea sellalfarnus in it, but I believe that that Ostrea, 
which was, besides, very near the surface, came by a 
mere accident in the ferragineous sand. It is, neverthe- 
less, most probable that the current consisted of salt 
water, and must have been too powerful and of too long 
duration for a fresh water current. After a mature re- 
flection, I cannot but think that this current was in con- 
nection with that which caused the Northern drift. 

This last current has formed a variety of soils in the 
prairies. In low and protected places no denudation has 
taken place — there we find the dark brown immensely 
fertile prairio-soil, with all its freshwater and land shells 
partly in a fossil states partly recent. On higher places, 
where some denudation took place, that dark brown soil 
has been either partly or entirely swept away. Where it 
has been carried away entirely, wc find the yellowish 
post-oak soil, with all the fossils of fresh water and 
some land shells, and now and then, where even a part 
of the post-oak soil has been swept away, we find some 
of the smaller cretaceous fossils, as for instance, Humu- 
las. Onyx, Serpula, Teredina, Ostrea Cretacea, Ostrea 
Plumara, fragments of Humites, Scaphites, and Turril- 
ites, teeth of Oxyrhina, Carex and Lamea, etc., mixed 
with the lacur trine deposit. Where the current had most 
power on the tops of hills, and near such tops, even the 
postoak soil has been entirely carried away. In such places 
the white argillaceous marl, or rotten limestone, crops 
out, and all, even the larger cretaceous fossils to the gi- 
gantic lunoceramus, of which I found specimens mea- 
suring three feet in length, are found. In some of the 
very elevated places, I have found the whole stratum of 
the marly clay swept away, and the blue clay or Grault, 
cropping out. In other places, especially around hills 
which offered some resistance and broke the current, co- 
pious layers of ferraginous loamy sand, mixed with gra- 
vel and water- worn pebbles, have been deposited, and 
there sandy land is found in the middle of the praiiies, 
which is, nevertheless, often very fertile on account of 
the admixture of the lime of the cretaceous system and 
the mould of the lacurtrine deposit. This last current 
has, also, caused a great variation in the thickness of the 
prairie-soil, and find it, therefore, from a few inches to 
twenty or thirty feet thick. 

To this denuding current it is owing that we find in 
prairies so many different kinds of soils, and so many 
different fossils. The circumstance that cretaceous fos- 
sils are found in many places is, as we have now seen, by 
no means a reason why we should classify prairie soil 
with the cretaceous system, from which it not only dif- 
fers widely in substance, but especially in age. 

The cretaceous system is the last link in the seconda- 
ry or Merozoic period of our globe. Nearly all the ani- 
mals which lived %i that period are now extinct. The 



secondary period was the age of the Saurian or Lizard 
tribe, a few mammal quadrupeds of the Marsupial or 
Opossum tribe were then only in existence, and no other 
fossil bones can be found in the cretaceous system. In 
the laoru trine deposit of the prairie-soil, wo find not only 
such fresli water and land shells which are still existing, 
which I have frequently found recent in the ponds and 
swamps surrounding the praii'ies, and which, as some of 
the first settlers of the prairies have assured me, were 
found in immense numbers in the prairies when they 
were in their original state, but we find there, also, the 
fossil bones of different species of mammals of the ovine 
and cervine tribe, and Dr. Park, of £utaw, has found in 
it a large tooth of a Maistadon, so pronounced by my 
learned friend, Professor M. Tuomey, and now in the 
museum of the University of Alabama at Tuscaloosa. All 
these animals originate, as we know, only from the latter 
part of the tertiary or Cainozoic period, and the lacur- 
trine deposit of the prairie soil must, therefore, be a de- 
posit of the very last part of that period, a poatpliacene 
fresh water deposit, corresponding with similar deposits 
along the river Rhine, in Germany, and there called 
Loess or Lehm, along the Mississippi river and the great 
Northern lakes. 

I have only had an opportunity of examining the prai- 
ries here in Alabama, and especially those along the 
Black Warrior and Tombigbee rivers, but I have not the 
least doubt but the prairies in the State of Mississippi 
are exactly of the same formation, and only a continua- 
tion of the Alabama prairies. From specimens of soil 
from the prairies along the Colerado river in Texas, in 
which I found the same ingredients, and nearly the same 
shells, I conclude that also the extensive prairies in Texas 
are the same formation ; if so, this kind of formation 
would be of great importance in geology. 

It is now well understood that the prairie-soil, under 
favorable circumstances, is the most fertile soil existing, 
but I have to repeat here that this soil is not now as fer- 
tile and ^ure as it will be in the hands of prudent and on- 
lightened agriculturalists. No soil is more capable of 
improvement and more remunerating. It contains still 
too much lime and alumina, which operate unfavorably 
upon the vegetation, especially in hot and moist weath- 
er, and make a thorough-going system of drainage abso- 
lutely necessary, in fact more so than any other soil. 
By a prudent management, an occasional supply of 
loosening sandy manure, a continual alternation of 
crops, a replenishment of the alkaline ingredients when 
necessary, a timely resting or fallowing of the land, it is 
not only inexhaustible in fertility, but it will also im- 
prove from year to year, and prove especially more cer- 
tain and safe. At first sight it would appear as if the 
drifting of a large quantity of sandlayers over some parts 
of the prairies had been a decided disadvantage, but this is 
by no means the case — these sand-beds yield the very 
material for the improvement of the prairie soil, where 
it contains too much argillaceous matter, which is espe* 
cially the ease with post-oak soil. 
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This soil, being the lower pai*t of the prairie soil, ex- 
posed by denudation as we have seen, contains all the 
elements of fertility. A quantitative analysis of ten 
grammes, in an air-dry state, taken out of the middle of 
the lacurtrine deposit, gives the following result : 

Specific gravity 2.230 

Matter insoluble in dilute Hydrochloric Add. 

1. Silicious sand 1.432 

2. Argillaceous earth 4.C11 

Matter soluble in dilute Hifdrochloric Acid. 

1. Silica 0.138 

2. Alumina 0.144 

3. Peroxide of Iron 0.805 

4. Carbonate of Lime l.'JliJ 

5. rhosphate of Lime 0.210 

0. Carbonate of Magnesia 0.382 

7. Chloride of Sodium O.lGl 

8. Ciu'bonate of Totabh 0.132 

9. Hydrometric water and less... 0.703 



/. 
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Total lO.OOOgi-ammes 

An experienced agriculturalist will easily perceive 
that nothing is ncccHsary to render the post-oak soil just 
as fertile as the bofet prairie soil but a greater quantity 
of loosening sand. According to the above analysis it 
contains only 14,320 per cent, of this material, and4G,- 
110 per cent, of argillaceous earth, combined with 12,- 
120 per cent, of carbonate, and 2,100 per cent, of phos- 
phate of lime; the soil must, therefore, necessarily be too 
close and hard in dry weather, and too sobby in wet 
weather, and entirely too heavy for the cultivation of 
cotton. The most fertile soil which I have ever seen, 
the soil of the prairie near the Colorado river in Southern 
TexjiH. contains even less soluble or fertilizing matter, 
but 40.50 per cent, of fine silicious sand. What ip, 
therefore, the best manure for the post-oak soil ? Noth- 
ing but sand! The very bcbt material would be tho 
green sand o^ the lower cretaceous system, of which 
there is a great abundance in many places along the Ala- 
bama, Warrior and Bigbec rivers ; but where this ma- 
nure cannot bo easily procured, any other fine silicious 
sand taken from the sand-beds overlying the prairie soil 
in so many places, is a fine manure, the frequent appli- 
cation of which must render the post-oak soil a soil of 
immense fertility. 

L. HARPER. 
EirTAW, Ala., Aug. 20, 1853. 



Cl-nano. 

A recent discovery of guano is exciting attention 
among importers and farmers. The deposit is said to be 
on an island 20 miles long by 7 broad, and lying between 
the Mauritius and Calcutta. There are no strong ocean 
currents near the island, and convenient loading stages 
can bo erected in the creeks and bays. The deposits 
extend over the whole island, and samples brought to 
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Hill-Side Ditching and Horizontal Culture. 

Pr. Cloud — Dtor Sir — I have, for several 
years past, been very much interested in the sub- 
ject of Hill Side Ditching and Horizontal Cul- 
ture. I have studied it intensely, sought infor- 
mation from wherever I thought it could be ob- 
tained, and have tried some experiments with 
such succep.s, that no doubt remains upon my 
mind of its great utilit}- and entire practicability. 
As a good deal of interest is being felt upon the 
subject, and man}- inquiries made about the mode 
of performing this, to most farmers, indispensable 
work, I most cheerfully avail myself of the col- 
umns of your excellent paper to give to the public 
what information I posscj^t'. And if I can but sug- 
gest a thonglit or drop a hint that might be an 
advantage to some one desirous of making a trial, 
T shall be amply paid for the trouble of writing 
this communication. 

So much has already been written on this sub- 
ject, that U) write more might scorn a work of su- 
pererogation. But the subject is not lialf exhaust- 
ed. The science of hill side drainage is in its 
infancy, and it is by no means to be supposed that 
we have already arrived at perfection. Nay, t!ie 
reason why I am induced to write this communi- 
cation is that I have not seen yet a plan of Hill 
Side Ditching published but what was defect- 
ive in one or more very important particulars. 

As I cannot write all I have to say upon the 
subject in one article, T shall devote the present to 
the importance, practicability and obligation of 
this work. 

First then the impoi-tanco of it. There are 
many good farmers who seem not to be awake to 
this. To such 1 would particularly address my- 
self with the hope of awakening in them that in- 
terest which the importance of the subject de- 
mands. At least three-fourths of the lands in Al- 
abama, with hoe crops, are liable to wash away by 
cultivation. We have already seen them verging 
to a state of perfect barrenness — many of them 
already, to this generation, past redemption. If 
the former mode of cultivation is not abandoned^ 
what sort of a state for farming, will we Have in a 
few years ? But it may be asked, as it often has 
been, is there no way of preserving land without 
all this trouble and perplexity of cutting ditches 
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I answer for the hundredth time, none. We may 
plow as deep as we please, and haul out thou- 
sands of loads of manure ujiou our hill sides, but 
unless we adopt the horizontal culture, our uui- 
nurc, soil and all will bid us adieu, and take their 
routo for the neighboring crock or river. It is 
true good prairie land, by taking advantage of the 
hill sides in laying the rows, may be cultivated a 
good while without washing away. But what is 
this but an imperfect system of hill side drain- 
ago, aud notwithstanding this, you will observe 
here and there a gully running down hill widen- 
ing and deepening every year. In sandy land the 
work of destruction is not so slowly accomplished. 
Wc may take every advantage the old straight 
row system will allow, but in a few years, final 
ruin to the land is inevitabh;. To how many 
worn out and almost deserted farms can we not 
point in proof of what we say ? Then in propor- 
tion to the value of our lands is the importance of 
the subject. 

But, secondly, is it practicable ? Will it pay ? 
To which we answer emphatically, it will. 
When the country was now, land fresh and cheap, 
men bought farms, wore them out, sold them for 
a song, bought new ones, and grew rich under 
this system. But land is becoming too dear to 
do so now. Allowing, however, that land was 
now as cheap as dirty it would be bad economy to 
pursue the old system, as may be easily proved. 
Tt is readily admitted that as much land cannot 
be cultivated on the horizontal principle as the 
straight row, but for the encouragement of those 
who may be disposed to make a trial of hill side 
ditching, I w^ill endeavor to show that the diiFer- 
ence is not so great as many imagine. Some sup- 
pose that, owing to the number of short rows un- 
avoidable in horizontal culture, they cannot culti- 
vate more than two-thirds or three-fourths of a 
crop. This is a great mistake. As a general 
thing horizontal rows (commencing and ending at 
a ditch, which is my plan,) will average 70 yards 
in length. To plow 4 acres, 2 furrows in a row, 
of 3 feet width, will require 660 turns. Allow- 
ing ten seconds to the turn, the time occupied in 
turning will be about one hour and thirty-three 
minutes. The time occupied in turning where 
the rows are 220 yards long, is about half an 
hour. Then the difference in plowing is one- 
twelfth. The difference ki hoeing nothing. Al- 



lowing that the time lost in plowing is one-fourth, 
then the crop would not be diminished but one- 
eighth; for we lose nothing in hoeing. In addi- 
tion to this, when a horse turns at the end of a 
row, it gives some rest, loosens the 'collar, and en- 
ables him to hold out better through the day. 

But we will suppose that the crop must be di- 
minished one-fourth by hill side ditches, it 
would then bo policy to do it. In order to illus- 
trate this let us suppose that two planters, A. and 
B., have lands of equal fertility. They have 400 
acres each ready for cultivation. A. adopts the 
horizontal culture, and, conso<juently, tends only 
800. B. follows the old system, and cultivates 
400. Of course the first year B's crop is one- 
fourth more than A's. But A. has one-fourth of 
his land r(\sting, so the next year, he is not so fiir 
behind. In this way A's land, preserved from 
washing, and being rested every four yeaVs, con- 
st^mtly improves, while B's as constantly declines. 
At the end of ten years, the soil on one-fourth of 
B's land is gone, although he may still plow it and 
hoe it, as he docs not like these short rows and so 
many turns, so that not more than three-fourtAis 
of his farm yields him more than the worth of cul- 
tivation. A's 300 acres now yield more than B's 
400. When twenty years have passed away, A. 
has a valuable farm, with all the necessary im- 
provements to make a comfortable homestead. B., 
on the other hand, has worn out his farm, and now 
has to pay a round sum for another, as the reward 
of his land destroying folly. And in addition to 
this, A. has made more money on his farm during 
the 20 years than B., while the latter has had poor 
improvements and poor living, for, expecting to 
wear out his land, he made no improvements cal- 
culated to make a home comfortable. Now, I 
ask, is it not practicable ? 

Lastly, the obligation of hill side ditching. It 
may seem strange to some that we should speak 
of the obligation of such a thing. But is it not a 
duty we owe to our merciful Creator to use pro- 
perly the blessings he has conferred upon us? 
When we look back at what this country 
was at its first establishment, and then look at it 
now. When we look at the lands then abounding 
in every element of fertility, but now washed 
away and barren wastes, we are ready to ask again 
is this ^^using this world as not abusing it.'' It is 
true that it was not known until recently that 
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rolling lands could be cultivated without wearing 
out, and "?Ac times of this ignorance may have 
winked at/' but now that the important discovery 
is made, to disregard it, and pursue the old land- 
destroying system, converting fruitful fields into 
barren wastes, must be considered by every sober 
minded man not only impolitic, but actually cri- 
minal. Again, it argues but little sense of our 
obligation to posterity to ruin the country by im- 
proper modes of cultivation,leaving to those who are 
to succeed us, to reap the fruits of our folly — to 
cultivate lands worth fifteen or twenty dollars per 
acre, f«r a few years, and then leave them to our 
children hardly worth the tillage — ^who, by dint 
of labor and perseverance, must work twenty or 
thirty years to restore that fertility which we have 
destroyed in one-third of the time. 

I have already made this article, I fear, too 
long. In my next I will endeavor to speak of the 
science of hill side ditching, the inclination of the 
ditches, the fall of the rows, &c., &c. 



Inrtirulttirfll. 



Benton, Sept. 12, 1853. 



J. F. S. 



From tho Southern Christian Advocate. 

G-reen Okra, etc., in IXTinter. 

1. Cut Okra (the pods in the same state as 
when gathered for present use) into slices, across 
the pod, half an inch thick. Spread them on a 
board, or string and hang them up in an airy 
place in the shade to dry. In a few days they will 
be ready to put up in clean paper bags for winter 
use. For soup they arc as good as when fresh in 
Summer. 

2. Gather Tomatoes when fully ripe, and in 
dry weather, not later than the end of August. 
The smaller sizes are best. Scald them in boil- 
ing water ; then sciueeze them slightly to get the 
water all out. Spread them on earthen dishes 
and set the dishes in a brick oven, after taking 
out the bread. Let them remain in till next morn- 
ing, and then hang them in bags in a dry place 
for winter use. Soak in warm water a few hours 
before using, unless for soup, when the soaking is 
not necessary. 

3. Lima Beans (or Sewec either) gathered 
green, as for present use as spread thinly over the 
floor of a garret or other airy room, and turned 
over once or twice while drying. This should be 
gathered younger rather than older for Summer 
use. Soak in warm water twelve hours before 



cooking. 

4. Musk Melons which fail to come to perfec- 
tion in the Fall, are generally regarded as worth- 
less, cut in slices a quarter of an inch thick and 
fried just as the egg plant is, has been pronounced 
much preferable to that; vegetable. 



Bints for the XMConth. 

Orchard and Garden— There is little to be done in 
the orchard this month, except the gathering of such 
frait as yet remains upon the trees. 

Fruit intended for winter use should be carefully 
picked from the tree by hand and so packed in barrels 
as to prevent bruising in the slightest degree— /or 
bruised fruit will not keep anywherey and especially in so 
warm and moist a climate as ours. 

After being thus carefully gathered and packed, the 
barrels should be securely headed up and placed upon 
the side in the most airy, cool and dry position the pre- 
mises afford. 

The above applies to apples only. Pears keep best in 
single layers upon shelves in a cool, dry and darkened 
room. To ripen tliem bring them into a warm, well 
lighted room a few days before wanted for use. 

The cocoons in which that destructive pest, the cater- 
pillar, has deposited it« eggs, may be easily discovered 
after the fall of the leaf upon the smaller branches of 
fruit trees, from which they should be removed and 
burned. 

Every preparation should now be made for transplant- 
ing fruit and other deciduous trees. Directions for do- 
ing this will be given next month. In the meantime ev- 
ery one who intends setting out fruit trees the present 
Fall or Winter should order them without delay. The 
earliest orders generally procure the best trees, and the 
sooner a tree is planted out after the fall of the leaf tho 
better. 

Tho following list embraces a few varieties, which 
may be relied on as the best for a succession in this cli- 
mate. 

Apples. — ^Early Harvest, Red Astrichan, Sweet 

Bough, Red June, Sevan's Favorite, Porter Graven- 

stien. Horse Apple, Male Carle, Holland Pippin, (for 

cooking,) Hawley, Fall Pippin, Wine Sap, Esopus Spit- 

zenberg, Swaar, Limber Twig, Gloria Mundi, (for cook 

ing,) Granny Buff, Pryor's Red, Rawles* Janet 

p£ARS. — Skinless, Jargonelle, St. Ghislain, Bartlett, 

Carolina Sugar, Duch. D'Angouleme, Ileathcotc, Vicar 
of Wakefield, (for cooking,) Winter Bell, (for cooking,) 
Winter Nelis. 

Pkaches.— "Early Tillotson," Early York, Cole's 
Early Red, Troth's do.. Early Newington Free, Grasse 
Mignoum, Crawford's Early, Red and Yellow Rare- 
ripes, Early Royal George, Crawford's Late, Druid 
Hill, Ward's Late Free, Cox's October. 

Garden. — This should be'a busy month for the South- 
ern Horticulturalist. The garden plat should be thickly 
covered with composted manure, or even with manure 
taken directly from the stables or cow lot, and ploughed 
or spaded in very deep immediately. Set out all the 
cabbage plants wanted for Winter use, and sow seeds of 
the early kinds to come in early in the Spring. Plant 
out onion sets, and sow seeds in well pulverized, deeply 
dug, rich soil. Continue to sow turnips, mustard, pars- 
nips, as also radishes and lettuice. These last in beds 
which can be protected in the coldest weather. 
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J. A. & S. S. VIRGIN, 

MACON, GA., AND MONTGOTVERY. ALA., 

DEALEBS IN 




PIANOS, j^gB^ HARPS, 
GUITAR S,W^^V STRINGS, 




AND A 



VARIETT OF HUSIGAL BIERCHAIVDISE, 

©OLD AIM© i]L¥EiR WATCHES, 

J£W£L.RY< SIL.VER AND PL.ATED WARE, 

AND FANCY ARTICLES. 
N. B. — Watches, Clocks, and Jewelry repaired in the 
best manner. 

April 1, 1853-6t 

For Sale^ 

A good Cotton Plantation. 

THE subscriber offers for sale hia valuable Cotton 
Plantation, lying on the waters of Line Creek, in 
Macon County, Ala., and containing 960 iLcres. — 
There are 600 acres cleared on the tract and in success- 
ful cultivation. All the open land is protected by grade 
ditching, and the rows horizontalized. The place is well 
watered and healthful : two good springs in the Planta 
tion, and a never-failing well of water in the yard. Im- 
provements, such as Dwelling House, Negro Cabins, Sta- 
bles, with Gin House and Screw, &c., in good order. — 
A further description is deemed unnecessary, as any 
gentleman wishing to purchase such a place, will prefer 
examining fo^ himself. 

Terms will be made to suit the purchaser. Stock and 
provisions will bo sold with the place, at reasonable 
rates. 

August 1, 1853 3t T. P. G. BRUMBY. 

NO. 1 SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LUSE. 

THIS valuable fertilizer has been used for several 
years in England and other parts of Europe, and 
next to Guano, holds the highest rank in popularity, 
and the extent to which it is used among farmers. Its 
introduction in this country has been more recent ; but 
the progress it has made in the estimation of the public 
has not been less marked or successful than abroad. It 
is now entensively used throughout the Northern States, 
after a full trial and investigation of its merits ; and it is 
rapidly becoming, like its predecessor. Guano, a favor- 
ite manure at the South and West. 

It is composed of crushed or ground bones, decom- 
posed by the addition of about 1-6 their weight of sul- 
phuric acid, diluted with water, to which is added a due 
proportion of guano and sulphate of ammonia. The lat- 
ter is the active and one of the most efficient agents in 
the best Peruvian Guano. 

It is suited to any soil in which there is not alrtady a 
full supply of the phosphates, which is seldom the case. 
All crops are benefitted by its application. 

For sale in large or small quantities, in bags of 150 lbs. 
each. No charge for packages. All bags will be brand- 
ed **C. B. DeBurg, No. 1 Super-Phosphate of Lime." 

For sale at B. L. ALLEN'S Agricultural Warehouse 
and Seed Store, 189 and 191 Water-street, New-York. 
Sept. 1, 1853-2t 



Mississippi JVurseries^ 

LOCATED NEAR YAZOO CITY, MISS. 

THE subscribers take great pleasure in announcing to 
their friends, and the public generally, that they 
have now on hand, and ready for sale, one of the choi- 
cest collections of Pruit Trees to be found any where 
in the South. Their assortment is very large and com- 
plete — the trees are healthy and well grown — and the 
prices as low as can possibly be afforded. The follow- 
ing are some of the leading articles with prices an- 
nexed : 
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Apricots $1 each. 
Nectarines 50c. '* 
Plums $1 
Cherries $1 



(I 
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Pears $1 each,.. ..$80 per 100. 
Apples 25c. each, $20 * 
Peaches 25c. •* $20 ' 
Strawberries, 50c. per doz. 

All articles sent from the Nurseries are carefully la- 
belled, securely packed, and delivered in Yazoo City free 
of charge. Orders to receive attention, must be accom- 
panied by cash, or good N. Orleans, Vicksburg or Yazoo 
City reference, and addressed to the subscribers at Yazoo 
City, Miss. 

N. B. Persons unacquainted with the different varie- 
ties of Fruits, would do well to state for what purpose 
the trees are wanted, and leave the selection to the pro- 
prietors. 

Sept. 1, 1853-Gm C. B. SWASEY & CO. 

bellow Clover^ 

rOZl ITSriSTTSZl fastuziagb. 

THE subscriber having grown the Yellow Clover suc- 
cessfully upon his Farm, knows it to bo the article 
represented above, which is just the thing Planters in 
the South need. The rednced rates at which the Seed 
arc sold, is a sufficient guarantee that no humbug is in- 
tended. 

Those Seed are to be had at the Drug Store of B. R. 
JONES & CO. The clean Seed are sold at $1 per pint, 
enough for one acre. In the bur 50c. per peck. 

Sept 1, 1853-tf B. J. SMITH. 
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Thb southern cultivator, is published on the 
first of each month, at Augusta, Geo. D. Lee, M. D., 
Editor, and D. Redmond, Assistant Editor. Ttrms : $J^^ll be required. 
B year, in advance. 



DAGUERREOTYPE EXCELSIOR. 

ARNES has introduced a new and valuable im- 
provement in his Daguerreau Art, called DAGUER- 
REOTYPE EXCELSIOR. The style is unique and tru- 
ly beautiful. The pictures arc equal in tint and color to 
the Ivory Miniature Paintings. 

(The above is his own invention.) 

Mr. BARNES is able now, by his new Improvements, 
to produce most beautiful impressions in from two to 
five seconds sitting. 

B@»His GALLERY is 48 Dauphin-street, Mobile. 

Mobile, September 1, 1862-ly. 

Sasion Merino Bucks. 

The subscriber has eight young 
Buck Lambs, of the abq|;e named 
fine breed of Sheep, and four of the 
same breed with a dash of the South 

Down. These Lambs are now four 

^?^ months old, of fine size, good condi- 
tion and health. Gentlemen wishing to cross t^is fine 
variety of Sheep on their flocks, can have tliesc at a 
small consideration above their market value for^mutton. 
Price $10 each, deliverable at any thne after the first 
day of September. If to be shipped, they will be deliv- 
ered at Shorter's Depot, on the Montgom#y and West 




Point Rail Road, in a good secure cage for which $1 



N. B. CLOUD. 
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Cou tents of tliiN Number* 



The Cotton Plant 

The Turnip Plant 

Science and Agriculture 

Action of Guano 

The Beautiful i* Ground 

Apple Tree Caterpillars 

Madder and Indigo 

^Vhiskey for Snake Bite 

Vegetable Productions of Various Climes 

Basket Willow 

llcniedy for Yollow Fever 

Oyster Shells for Peach Trees 

The Caterpillar in Cotton 

Winter Food for t^tock 

It Pays to Use Manure 

Fruit Trees 

How to Preserve Manure 

New Cotton Press 

Editorial — 

Work for the Month 

Agricultural Af^sociation 

Prospectus of our Second Volume for 
1854 

The Right Spirit to make the South 
Independent 

Discoveries in Animal Physiology, &c 

TheC.met 

Agricultural Fair — Robinson's Springs 

Yellow Clover 

Montgomery County Fair 

Plantation Economy — 

Cotton Culture, No. 1 and No. 2 

Irapertant to Cotton Planters 

Cotton — Its Prospects, &c 

Green Sand — Quantitative Analysis 

Explanation of Prairie Formations 

Prairie Soils of Alabama — New Theory 

Hill Side Ditching and Horizontal Rows — ^No. 1... 

Guano — A Recent Discovery 

Grc^iii Okra, etc., in Winter 

HORTICULTUBAL — 

Hints for the Month — Orchard and Garden 
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GRAPES FOR THE SOUTH. 
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ffflllE Subscriber offers for sale about 30 dozen fine, 
■*- well rooted skuppernong grape vines of two years 
growth. These vines have been propagated by 
layers from a vine direct from Skuppernong rirer, of 
superior quality and unrivaled by any vine south of 
Tar river. These vines are warranted to bear the third 
year after being put out, and for 99 years in succession 
thereafter. 

They can be had by application to me at La Place, or 
in the cit^lof Montgomery at $5 per dozen, well put up, 
and securely sent to any part of the country. 

octl DR, CLOUD. 




COXE & HUTOHINGS, 

IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 

Foreign and Domestic HedieiBei^ 

CHOICE WIXES AXD LIQUORS, 

Ferfiimery, BruBhes, Faints, Oils, and Window CM 

GARDEN AND FIELD SEEDS, 
GUANO ANB OTHER FERTIJLIZERSi ftc 

MONTGOMERY. 

February 1st, 1863. 
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T. R. CRATVFORD, 

NO. 15 DAUPHIN-ST., 
nOBIIiE, ALABAHAi 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN 



n 



Uats, Caps, Boots, Shoes, BonnetSf 

TTMBBELLAS AND ARTIFIOIAL FLOWEBS. 

HAS one of the largest and best selected Stocks of *• 
above-named articles, to be found in the City of MobOc, 
which he offers for sale at Low Fricts, and on sooon*'' 
dating terms. 

WarAXso, a very large Stock of NEGRO SHOES, rf 
superior quality, selected especially for the Mercbtt* 
and Planters' trade. 

Mobile, September l-6t. 

The 80UTHEBN LADIES' BOOK, published in Kir 
Orleans, devoted to polite literature, and edited by MiJ 
L. Vi&QiHiA Fksncu, at $3 per annum, invanftU/iB*'^ 
vance. Emphaticalty the Book for Soathem \aio». 



ALABAMA JOURNAL JOB OFFICE, VOSt- 



A Monthly Janrnal, devoted to improved PlantatioD Economy, Manatactores, and Medianlc Arts 

Vol. I. MUNTGOMERY, NOVEMBER, 1853. No. 11. 



FKOSPBOTirS. 

The American Cotton Planter 

roa 1804. 

THE Second Volume of tlis Ahebioan Cottoh Plahtia 
will commcaue promptly, and the first Daisber be 
ready for delivery to Bubsoribers, by tho first day of 
Januury. 1Sd4, 

The very high fsTor in which the work haa beso re- 
ceived by tho preaa of tho conotry, and Iho exCeot of ils 
circulation, for the first year, among the practical, intel- 
ligent planters and mechanica o! the Cotton States, ren- 
der nn citendcd repetition of its locrits UDneceaaary here. 
Suffice it to say that tiie Editor and PnbliaherB have de- 
termined that the Cotton Plantbb shall be second to 
DO periodical of the kind published in the United States, 
in no partioular, 

.\s heretofore it will be priuted on book paper, purely 
white, made eipreasly for the wort at (ho Bock Island 
Factory, with new fair type, on an iniproTod Adams 
Power Preas, securely stitched and neatly covered, tbas 
protecting-it entirely, into the hands of aabacribera. 

One fourth of each njmber shall be derolAd inTaria- 
bly to the science of Agriculture, Geology, and Analyaia, 
with the principles and theory of soils and manures. — 
The balance of the work will be devoted to practical 
Plantation Economy and Horticoltore. 

Odt Horticiiltiiral department will be sustained by a 
gentleman of thorough practical experience. 

In short we assure our friends and tho friends ofim- 
provement in the Agricultural and other indaslrial pur- 
•nits of the Planting or Slaveholding States, that neither 
puns. Indnatry, or expense, shall be spared to make tlie 
Amisican Cottoh Pt^AHTiK the tme eiponcBt of the 
Planting interest of the country. 
TERMS. 

1 Copy $1 in advance. 

6 Copies 6 " " 

12 " 10 '■ 

To Clnba, or AgrianltnnJ SoeietJee, 100 oopiei for $76 
tooaeaddrMS. 

All robwriptions miut oamnwoM will) th« volume, and 
the money moM invariablj/ accompany tha order. 

J9* Addreti, &o., on title page ofooTer. 



Prflm th* PHttat OScB Report*. 

ISanares. 

Every substance which has been used to im- 
prove the natural soil, or to restore to it the fer- 
tility which is diminished by the erops annually 
carried away, haa been included in the name of 
manure. It is well known to all practical agri- 
culturali^tB that the (csturc of the soil, and the 
proportions of the earths of which it is composed, 
are the first and most important conditions of Jte 
productive powers. Where there is a good natu- 
ral loam, which retains moisture without being 
overcharged with wet, and permits the influence of 
the atmospkere to pervade it, the crops cannot fail 
to be more certain and remunerating than in looso ' 
sand, or tenacious clays ; but at the same time it 
is equally true tbat the bost texture of soil will 
not produce good crops for any length of time 
without the help of manuro to recruit the loss pro- 
duced hy vegetation. 

The methods employed in the cultivation of 
land aro different in every country; and when we 
inquire the cause of these differences, we receive 
the answer that they depend npon circumstances. 
No answer could show ignorance more plainly, 
since few have ever yet devoted themselves to ae- 
oertain what these circumstances are. Thus, al- 
so, when we inquire in what manner manure acts, 
we are answered that the excrements of men and 
animals are supposed to contain an incomprehensi- 
ble something which aseifitfi in the nutrition of 
plants, and increases their size. This opinion is 
often embraced without even an attempt being 
made to discover the component parts of manure, 
or to become acquainted with its nature. 

In addition to the general oonditioos, meh ae 
heat, light, moisture, and the component pacts of 
(he atmosphere, which are necessary for the growth 
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of all plants, certain substances are found to exer- 
cise a peculiar influence on the development of 
particular plants. These substances either are al- 
ready contained in the soil, or are supplied to it in 
the form of substances knowtt under the general 
name of manure. But what does the soil contain, 
and what are the components of the substances 
used as manure'? -Until these points are deter- 
mined, a rational system of agriculture cannot ex- 
ist. The power and knowledge of the physiolo- 
gist, agricxilturalist, and chemist must be united 
for the complete solution of these questions. 

The general object of agriculture is to prodiice, 
in the most advantageous manner, certain quali- 
ties, or a maximum size, in certain parts or or- 
gans of particular plants. Now this object can be 
attained only by the application of those substan- 
ces which we know to be indispensable to the de- 
velopment of these parts or organs, or by supply- 
ing the conditions necessary to the production of 
the qualities desired. 

The rules of a rational system of agriculture 
should enable us, therefore, to give to each plant 
that which it requires for the attainment of the 
object in view. 

As the composition of soils forms an important 
'•feature in the profession of agriculture, it will be 
our duty to explain, as briefly as possible, some of 
those which have the most distinct characters from 
their connections with dijfferent geological forma- 
tions. 

There are various modes of distinguishing soils 
without entering into a minute analysis of their 
component parts. The simplest and most natural 
is, to compare their texture, the size and form of 
the visible particles of which they are composed, 
and to trace the probable source of their original 
.formation from the minerals which are found 
around or below them. The science of geology is 
of great utility in enabling us to compare differ- 
ent soils and ascertain their composition. 

The soils which are immediately derived from 
those rocks, in which no traces of organic remains 
are to be found, consist either of visible fragments 
of hard minerals, whicli are not affected by expo- 
sure to air or water, or of minuter particles of the 
same, of which the shape is not readily distin- 
guished by the naked eye. When they are alto- 
gether composed of visible particles and stones, the 
water readily passes through them; and unless 
they are kept continually moist by a regular irri- 
gation, without any stagnation of the water, they 
are absolutely incapable of sustaining vegetation. 

It is seldom, however, that any gravel or sand 
does not contain some portion of earth or other 
matter, of which the particles become invisible 
when diffused through water, and to which we will 
here give the general name of impalpable sub- 
stance. A certain portion of this finer part of the 
soil, and its due admixture with the coarser, espe- 
cially where there is some regular gradation of 



size, and no stones of too large dimensions to ob- 
struct the instruments of tillage, may be consider- 
ed as essential to fertility. 

The soils which have been formed from the dis- 
integration and decompositieii of the primitive 
rocks, such as granite, basalt, or limestone, and 
those which contain all these minerals minutely 
divided and intimately mixed, are always ostural- 
ly fertile *nd soon enriched by cultivation. The 
hard particles of quartz maintain a certaim^orosity 
in the soil, which allows air and moisture to circu- 
late, while the alumina prevents it6 too rapid eva- 
poration. The silicate of potash is highly favo- 
rable to the vegetation of those plants which con- 
tain silica in their stems ; in fact silica is present 
in the ashes of nearly all plants, hav^ing entered 
the plants by means of alkalies. 

The primitive limestone, which is very hard, is 
yet gradually decomposed by the action of air and 
water, being in a very small degree soluble in the 
latter. The water which flows through these rocks 
is soon saturated ; but when it springs out and 
comes to the light, the carbonate of lime is depos- 
ited by the evaporation of the water; and if this 
meets with the clay which results from the decom- 
position of the slate, it forms a marl, which, nat- 
urally or artificially added to silicious^ sand, forms 
the basis of a very good soil, particularly well 
adapted to pasture. 

The soils, which have evidently been formed 
from the rocks, which are supposed to be of Ht;- 
condary formation, are fertile according to the 
proportion of the earths of these rocks which they 
contain. It is of these, chiefly, that those loose, 
sandy soils are formed, of which the particles ap- 
pear as distinct crystals, easily distinguishable 
with the aid of a lens, or even by the naked eye. 
Air and water have been the chief agents in the 
decomposition of those secondary rocks called 
sand stones, and agitation in water has washed 
from them the finer portions which have remained 
suspended. The immense sandy plains, which are 
for the most part barren, have probably once been 
the shores of the sea, from which the waves hare 
washed all that portion which was impalpable and 
easily suspended in water, depositing this in the 
depths, which, by some convulsion in nature, may 
some time or other be raised above the level of the 
waters, and form hills or plains of clay. 

Argillaceous earth exists, in some proportion, in 
almost every rock. Some of the hardest gems are 
chiefly composed of alumina. It has the proper- 
ty, when mixed with other substances, as »Iioa or 
lime, of fusing into a stone of great hardness and 
insolubility. In this state, its effect on the soil is 
not to be distinguished from that of silica ; and by 
burning common clay, or clay mixed with carb<>- 
nate of lime, a sandy substance is produced, re* 
sembling burnt brick, which tends greatly to im* 
prove the texture of those clays which contain lit- 
tle or no sand in their composition. It most be 
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remembered that the stiffcst clays contain a large 
portion of silica in an impalpable state ; but this, 
instead of correcting their impermeable and plas- 
tic nature, rather adds to it. It is only palpable 
sand, which, with clny, forms what is commonly 
called loam, and v/hich, when the sand is in due 
proportion with a mixture of organic matter, forms 
the richest and most easily cultivated soils. Some 
of the rocks of secondary formation contain a con- 
siderable portion of aluminji and lime; and when 
these earths meet with crystalized sand, a com- 
pound, or rather a mixture, is formed which has 
all the rerjnisite qualities, as to texture, to produce 
the most fertile loams. The only deficiency is or- 
ganic mutter, but this is so readily accumulated 
wherever vegetation is established, or can be so 
easily added artificially, that these loams may be 
always looked upon as the most favorable soils for 
agricultural operations; and if a considerable 
depth of loam is found, which neither retains wa- 
ter too long nor allows it to percolate too rapidly, 
it may be looked upon as a soil eminently capa- 
ble of the highest degree of cultivation. It is 
known that the aluminous minerals are the most 
widely diffused on the surface of the earth ; and 
all fertile soils, or soils capable of culture, contain 
alumina as an invariable constituent. There 
must, therefore, be something in aluminous earth 
which enables it to exercise an influence on the 
life of plants, and to assist in their development. 
The property on which this depends is that of its 
invariably containing potash and soda. 

It will be seen that each distinct formation 
gives rise to a great variety of fertility, even 
where the basis remains the same ; but it is of 
great importance to the farmer to ascertain the 
general nature of the rocks and strata on which 
his farm lies. In these soils which we have men- 
tioned, no notice has been taken of organic mat- 
ter, because this does not seem in any way con- 
nected with their formation. The primary strata 
are distinguished by having no traces of organic 
remains in their composition. It is in the tertiary 
strata, especially those which have been formed 
by the destruction of animal and vegetable sub- 
stances, that organic matter becomes a peculiar 
object of attention ; and it is doubtless from this 
reason alone that alluvial soils of later date are 
found so highly fertile. The alluvial soils formed 
by the deposit of a variety of earths in a state of 
great division, and mixed with a portion of organ- 
ic matter, form by far the most productive lands. 
They will bear crop after crop with little or no ad- 
dition of manure. These soils are found along the 
course of rivers which traverse extensive plains, 
and which have such a current as to keep very 
fine earth suspended by a gentle^ yet constant ag-' 
itation, but not mifficiently rapid to carry alon^ 
with it coarse gravel or sand. Wherever there is 
an obstruction to the cnrrent, and an eddy is 
formed, there the soil is deposited in the form of 



mud, and, gradually accumulating, forms those 
alluvial soils which are so remarkable for their 
fertility. In these soils the impalpable mat- 
ter greatly predominates; but the intimate 
mixture of the earths with organic matt<3r, in a 
state which has been called humusy prevents their 
consolidating into a stiff clay, and the gases which 
are continually evolved from the organic matter, 
keep the pores open, and give scope to the growth 
and nourishment of the root. 

Organic matter is, ^ doubt, essential to great 
fertility in a soil, but some soils reqiiire more of 
it than others. Humus, which is the form which 
organic matter naturally comes to by slow decom- 
position in the earth, gives out certain elements 
which the roots can take up in their nascent state, 
and from which they obtain the carbon so abun- 
dant in all vegetable productions. But organic 
matter, in every stage of its spontaneous decom- 
position, keeps the pores of the soil open, and ad- 
mits, even if it does not attract, air and moisture 
to the fibres of the roots. 

Professor Liebig, however, takes a different view 
of this subject. He says : "Land of the greatest 
fertility contains argillaceous earths, and other 
disintegrated jninerais with chalk and sand, ki 
such a proportion as to give free access to air «Ki 
moisture. Th€ land in the vicinity of Mount Ve- 
suvius may be considered as the type of a fertile 
soil, and its fertility is greater or less in different 
parts, according to the proportion of clay or sand 
whicli it contains. 

"The soil which is formed by the disintegration 
of lava cannot possibly, on account of its origin, 
contain the smallest trace of ^vegetable matter ; 
and yet it is well known that when the volcanic 
ashes have been exposed for some time to the in- 
fluence of air and moisture, a soil is gradually 
formed in which all kinds of plants grow with the 
greatest luxuriance. 

This fertility is owing to the alkalies which are 
contained in the lava, and which, by exposure to 
the weather, are rendered capable of being ab- 
sorbed by plants. Thousand of years have been 
necessary to convert stones and rocks into the soil 
of arable land, and thousands of years more will 
be required for their perfect reduction — that is, 
for the complete exhaustion of their alkalies. 

Air, water, and the change of temperature, pre- 
pare the different species of rock for yielding to 
plants the alkalies which they contain. A soil 
which has been exposed for centuries to all the in- 
fluences which affect the disintegration of rocks, 
but from which the alkalies have not been re- 
moved, will be able to afford the means of nour- 
ishment to those vegetables which require alkalies 
for their growth during many years ; but it must 
graduafiy become exhausted, unless those alkalies 
which have been removed are again replaced; a 
period, therefore, will arrive when it will be neces- 
sary to expose it from time to time to a further 
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disintegration, in order to obtain a new supply of 
soluble alkalies ; for, small as is the quantity of 
alkali which plants require, it is nevertheless quite 
indispensable for their perfect development. 

The first colonists of Virginia found a country, 
the soil of which was similar to that just men- 
tioned; harvests of wheat and tobacco were ob- 
tained for a century from one and the same field 
without the aid of manure ; but now whole dis- 
tricts are converted into unfruitful pasture land, 
which, without manure,^roduces neither wheat 
nor tobacco. From eve* acre of this land there 
were removed, in the space of one hundred years, 
12,000 pounds of alkalies in leaves, grain and 
straw. It became unfruitful, therefore, because 
it was deprived of every particle of alkali which 
had been reduced to a soluble state, and because 
that which was rendered soluble again in the space 
of one year was not sufficient to satisfy the de- 
mands of the plants. It is the greatest possible 
mistake to suppose that the temporary diminution 
of fertility in a soil is owing to the loss of humus ; 
it is the mere consequence of the exhaustion of 
the alkalies. 

Let us look at the condition of the country 
around Naples, which is famed for its fruitful 
com land. The farms and villages are situated 
from eighteen to twenty-four miles distant from 
each other, and between them there are no roads, 
and consequently no transportation of manure. 
Now, grain has been cultivated on this land for 
thousands of years, without any part of that which 
ia annually removed from the soil being artificially 
restored to it. How can any influence be ascribed 
to humus under such circumstances, when it is not 
even known whether humus was ever contained in 
the soil ? 

The method of culture in that district explains 
the permanent fertility. A field is cultivated once 
every three years, and is in the intervals allowed 
to serve as a sparing pasture for cattle. The soil 
experiences no change in the two years during 
which it lies fallow, further than that it is exposed 
to the influence of the weather, by which a fresh 
portion of the alkalies contained in it are again 
set free or rendered soluble. The animals fed on 
these fields yield nothing to these soils which they 
did not formerly possess. The weeds upon which 
they live spring from the soil, and that which they 
return to it as excrement must always be less than 
that which they extract. The fields, therefore, 
can have gained nothing from the mere feeding of 
cattle upon them ; on the contrary, the soil must 
have lost some of its constituents. 

Experience has shown, in agriculture, that wheat 
should not be cultivated after wheat on the same 
soil, for it belongs, with tobacco, to the plants which 
exhaust a soil. But if the humus of a soil gives 
it the power of produotng grain, how happens it 
that wheat does not thrive in many parts of Bra- 
jdl, where the soils are particularly rich in this 
substanoe. 



The cause is, that the strength of the stalk is 
due to silicate of potash, and that the grain re* 
quires phosphate of magnesia, neither of which 
substances a soil of humus can afford, since it does 
not contain them. The plant may, indeed, under 
such circumstances, become an herb, but will not 
bear fruit. 

Potash is not the onlv substance necessary for 
the existence of most plants ; indeed the potash 
may be replaced in many cases by soda, lime, or 
magnesia. But other substances besides alkalies 
are required to sustain the life of plants. Phos- 
phoric acid has been found in the ashes of all 
plants hitherto examined, and always in combina- 
tion with alkalies or alkaline earths. Most seeds 
contain certain quantities of phosphates. In 
the seeds of different kinds of com, particularly, 
there is abundance of phosphate of magnesia. 

The soil in which plants grow furnishes them 
with phosphoric acid, and they in tnm yield it to 
animals, to be used in the formation of their bones, 
and of those constituents of the brain which con- 
tain phosphorus. Much more phosphorus is thus 
afforded to the body than it requires when flesh, 
bread, fruit, and husks of grain are used for food; 
and this excess is eliminated in the urine and the 
solid excrements. 

Although by artificial cultivation the quantity 
of humus in a soil may be increased almost to any 
degree, still in spite of this, there cannot be the 
slightest doubt that a soil must gradually lose 
those of its constituents which are removed in the 
seeds, roots, and leaves of the plants raised upon 
it. The fertility of a soil cannot remun unim- 
paired, unless we replace in it all those substances 
of which it has been thus deprived. Now this can 
only be done by manure. 

The manures thus used are divided into two 
classes — 

1. Animal or natural manures. 

2. Chemical or artificial manures. 

Among the most important of the animal ma- 
nures are the excrements of animals. The pcoa- 
liar property of earth in absorbing putrid effluvia, 
and removing disagreeable smells, appears an in- 
dication of nature, to lead us to bury putrid ani- 
mal substances, of which the excrements and dead 
carcasses of animals are the most numerous and 
obvious. It would require no length of experi- 
ence to show that wherever this is done, vegeta- 
tion is more vigorous. There is, therefore, another 
motive for burying manure than merely to get rid 
of a disagreeable substance. From the most an- 
cient times, of which there are any records, the 
manuring of a field has been an important piui of 
cultivation. 

We may now inquire whether the excrements <^ 
animals are all of a like nature and power, and 
whether they in every case administer to the ne- 
cessities of a plant by an identical mode of action. 
These points may easily be determined by asoer- 
taining the composition of the animal exorementSy 
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because we shall thus learn what substances a soil 
really receives by their means. According to the 
common view, the action of solid animal excre- 
ments depends on the decaying organic matters 
which replace the humus, and on the presence of 
certain compounds of nitrogen, which are supposed 
to be assimilated by plants, and employed in the 
production of gleuten and other azotized substan- 
ces. But this view requires further confirmation 
with respect to the solid excrements of animals, 
for they contain so small a proportion of nitrogen 
that they cannot, possibly, by means of it, exer- 
cise any influence upon vegetation. 

We may form a tolerably correct idea of the 
chemical nature of the animal excrements, with- 
out further examination, by comparing the ex- 
crements of a dog with its food. When a dog is 
fed with flesh and bones, both of which consist in 
great part of organic substances containing nitro- 
gen, a moist white excrement is produced, which 
crumbles gradually to a dry powder in the air. 
This excrement consists of the phosphate of lime 
of the bones, and contains scarcely 1-100 part of 
its weight of foreign organic substances. The 
whole process of nutrition of an animal consists 
in the progressive extraction of all the nitrogen 
from the food, so that the quantity of this ele- 
ment found in the excrements must always be less 
than that contained in the nutriment. 

When horse excrement is treated with water, a 
portion of it, to the amount of three or three and 
a half per cent., is dissolved, and the water is 
colored yellow. The solution is found to contain 
phosphate of magnesia and salts of soda, besides 
small quantities of organic matters. The portion 
of the excrement undissolved by the water yields 
to alcohol a resinous substance, possessing idl the 
characters of gall, which has undergone some 
change } while the residue possesses the proper- 
ties of saw-dust, from which all soluble matter has 
been extracted by water and bums without any 
smell. One hundred parts of the fresh excrement 
of a horse, being dried at 212 degs. F., leave from 
25 to 31 parts of solid substances, and contain 
accordingly 69 to 75 parts of water. From the 
dried excrements, we obtain variable quantities of 
salt and earthy matters, according to the nature 
of the food which has been taken by the animal. 
It results, then, that with from 3,600 to 4,000 
pounds of fresh horse manure, oorrespondine to 
100 pounds of dry manure, we place on the land 
from 2,484 to 3,000 pounds of water, and from 
730 to 800 pounds of vegetable matter, and also 
from 100 to 270 pounds of salt and other inor- 
ganic substances. 

The latter are evidently the substances to which 
our attention should be directed, for they are 
the same which formed the component parts of 
the hay, straw, and oats with which the horse 
was fed. Their principal constituents are tl^e 
phosphates of lime and magnesia, carbonate of 



lime, and silicate of potash; the first three of 
these preponderating in grains, the latter in 
hay. Thus in 1,000 pounds of hcfrse manure, 
we present to a field the inorganic substances con- 
toined in 6,000 pounds of hay, or 8,300 pounds 
of oats. 

The peculiar action, then, of the solid excre- 
ments is limited to their inorganic constituents, 
which thus restore to a soil that which is removed 
in the form of roots or grain. When we treat 
land with the manure of the cow or sh«ep, we 
supply it with silicate of potash and some salts of 
phosphoric acid; and when enriched with the ma- 
nure of the horse, we supply it with silicate of 
potash and phosphate of magnesia. In the straw 
which has served for a litter, we add a further 
quantity of silicate of potash and phosphates; 
which, if the straw be putrified, are in exactly the 
same condition in which they were before oeinff 
assimilated. It is evident, therefore, that the sou 
of a field will alter but little if we collect and 
distribute the manure carefully. A certain por- 
tion of the phosphate, however, must be lost every 
year, being removed from the land with the grain 
and cattle ; and this portion will accumulate in 
the neighborhood of large towns. The loss thus 
suflered must be compensated for in a well man- 
aged farm ; and this is partly done by allowing 
the field to lie in grass. It is considered that, for 
every 100 acres of com land, there should be 20 
acres of pasture land, which produce annually, on 
an average, 5,000 pounds of hay. Then, assuming 
that the ashes of the excrements of the animals 
fed with this hay amount to nearly seven per cent., 
341 pounds of the silicate of lime, and phosphates 
of magnesia and lime, must be yielded by these 
excrements, and will, in a certain degree, com- 
pensate for the loss which the land had sustained. 

(To be continued. ) 

CooKiNa Ego Plants. — ^As we shall now, in 
the course of a few weeks, have this excellent veg- 
etable in season, we publish in advance the follow- 
ing mode of cooking the egg plant in the South, 
which we find in a monthly agricultural publica- 
tion called the "8oil of the South." 

''Are you fond of sweet oysters? If so, we 
will give you a dish equal to the Mobile Bay oys- 
ters. First, peal the fruit, and slice it thin, boil 
it in salt and water until thoroughly done. Now 
drain off the water, cover it with sweet milk, cmm- 
ble in some toasted bread and crackers, with pep- 
per, and such other condiments as the taste may 
dictate. Now break in two or three eggs, and as 
it simmers over the fire, stir all together ; as soon 
as the egg begins to ha»ien the metamorphosis is 
complete ; the oysters are ready for the table. 

To fry the egg plant, thev should be first peeled 
and parboiled, then dipped into batter and drop- 
ped into boiling lard — ^taking care to season them 
properly before frying. 
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From the Southern Cultivator. 

Wheat Oulture at the South. 

In studying the agricultural stiitistics of tlic 
pknting States, we have been surprised that South 
Carolina grows more than three times as much 
wheat as Alabama, and six times as much as Mis- 
sissippi. The returns from these Statos at the 
last census are 1,066,277 bushels in South Caro- | 
lina; 294^044 in Alabama; and 187,990 in Mis- j 
sissippi.^ Georgia grows but a few bushels more 
than the comparatively small State of South Car- 
olina; her returns being 1,088,534 bushels. 
Neither of these States produce ho much wheat as 
a jingle county (Monroe) in the Vullcy of the Ge- 
nesee. Few men have had better opportunities 
for studying both Northern and Southern wheat 
culture than the writer ; and there will be offered 
only practical suggestions suited to both sections. 

At the South, farmers are everywhere too care- 
less in the selection and preparation of seed wheat. 
We were particularly anxious to sow clean seed 
laat Autumn, and our man bought the best he could 
find ; but when the crop was harvested, it turned 
out, perhaps, a bushel of cockle per acre. The 
small black seed of this weed is one of the least 
injurious to the wheat when taken to the miller, 
for his best screens and sieves separate it before 
grinding. But it is quite as easy to grow a bush- 
el of pure wheat as one of cockle, which is worth- 
less. Garlic, which abounds in many parts of 
Maryland and Virginia, is one of the worst pests 
in wheat that wo have ever met with in any coun- 
try. Before the grain is cut for seed, the farmer 
should take one or two careful hands with him, 
and pull out every stem and head of garlic, cockle, 
cheat or chess, and all other injurious weeds. 
Where this is not done, the bundles of wheat 
should be untied before they are threshed, and 
carefully hand-picked, that one may be sure of 
sowing nothing but clean wheat. In addition to 
pure seed, wheat growers should have the land on 
which the seed is to be sown, both free from the 
seeds of all troublesome weeds, and thoroughly 
cultivated. It is even more important that a crop 
of wheat shall be clean than -a crop of cotton. The 
latter receives the benefit of the sun, and the full 
strength of the soil, by the careful and timely use 
of the plow and the hoe, aided sometimes by the 
harrow and cidtivator. Many suppose that it is 
nearly impossible to have land at once fertile and 
free from weeds. It must be confessed that a 
rich soil is infinitely more likely to produce a lux- 
uriant growth of undesirable plants in wheat than 
a poor soil. By rotting in the ground, weeds and 
grass add to its mould, and ability to grow wheat, 
com, or other crops. One great advantage in 
plowing land six, eight, or ten weeks before seed- 
ing, and of repeating the operation several times, 
is the making of the seeds of weeds germinate, and 
killing the young we^ds before the wheat is sown. 



Where the soil is comparatively sterile and no 
stable manure is iLsed, these repeated plowings 
may not be necessary. All that we contend for is 
that the land shall be clean and thoroughly tilled, 
and the wheat sown perfectly pure. It is in^orr 
tant that every one should have a correct standard 
to go by, even if he fail to come quite up to it. 

The quantity of seed that ought to be put oi>an 
acre depends mainly on the strength of the soil, 
but partly on the size of the wheat grains. If the 
seed is large, two bushels will not furnish so ma- 
ny plants to the acre as one bushel of quite small 
seed. This fact will be seen by counting the 
grains in an ounce or half ounce of both large and 
small wheat. On land which is not first rate, we 
believe in thin seeding ; for the numerous roots of 
this cereal, like those of corn, extend a conside- 
rable distance for their food. Hence in nine oa- 
ses out of ten, deep tillage, (subsoiling,) adds 
much to the harvest. While we leave the quan-^ 
tity of seed to be sown per acre entirely to each 
farmer, we beg to suggest that rolling the ground 
after the seed is covered, is generally very useful. 
The best Peruvian guano has been selling in 
Washington D. C. at $44 per ton ; and at this 
time it ought to yield a profit when applied to the 
production of the crop under consideration. We 
know a wheat grower in the State of Delaware who 
purchases 83000 worth of guano a year. It pays 
only a moderate profit. We shall sow no wheat 
this fall, believing it, near cities, more profitable 
to" sow timothy seed instead of wheat, and raise 
grass for hay. Whpat is itself a grass not lesa 
than timothy, and the latter, if treated as well an^ 
wheat ought to be, will yield two tons of good hay 
per acre. We hope to obtain, ultimately, four 
tons of two cuttings, but may not get so much. 
As a general rule, it is better to sow wheat early 
than late. It gives the young plants a chance to 
tiller somewhat before cold weather arrests their 
growth. They attain considerable siae, acquire 
strength to withstand the ^ost-s of winter, bj 
which the ground is often raised abruptly, and the 
roots of wheat are badly broken. A great deal of 
wheat is lost by winter-killing, especially on clay 
soils and in damp places. Every wheat grower 
knows the importance of draining off all surface 
water from wheat fields : but every one is far from 
doing so. Be careful to open all the needful 
ditches and smaller water courses ; and on level 
compact soil let the ground be thrown np into 
beds, a foot or more high in the centre, said hand* 
somely graded down to water courses between the 
beds. 

One of the principal advantages of drilling in 
seed wheat is the evenness with which the seed is 
covered. K covered with a harrow or plow, some 
grains are buried much deeper than others; and 
the plants grow and ripen unevenly. Every seed 
should be covered at the same depths— deeper on 
light sandy soils than on clayey, or heavy lands. 
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Where one has suitable ground and good luck, 
wheat is a pleasant staple to cultivate, and profi- 
table withal. It is, however, liable to many ca- 
lamities ; particularly to the attack of insects, both 
in tha field and granary ; to rust, smut and blight. 
These cannot always be avoided by the most skill- 
ful. Smut is generally prevented by washing seed 
whedft in a strong brine made of common salt, and 
then dtying it in recently slaked lime. Wheat 
should never be in brine over four or five hours, 
for the Bait will kill some of the germs. 

After wheat is cut, it is the greatest folly that 
a farmer «an commit to let it stand out in small 
stacks in the field for weeks, and sometimes 
months. Better clear off a hard, smooth spot, and 
|hresh out the crop at once, so soon as it is dry 
enough, where one has no barn for storing wheat. 
Early new wheat always sells well to millers, or in 
flour, if one has it ground on his own account. 
Where it is kept in bins it should be well exposed 
to the hot sun in the middle of the day. After 
the crop is made, a great deal of wheat is spoiled, 
or wasted in various ways. This loss is generally 
du^ to carelessness. Of all men, the husband- 
men should be careful to avoid the thousand and 
one little losses to which his property is peculiar- 
ly exposed. A lecture on this subject would not 
come amiss on many a plantation. We have of- 
ten grieved, silently, to see wheat straw wasted — 
a practice more common at the South than at the 
North. Northern farmers err more in growing too 
much wheat for the manure they make, just as 
too many over-crop with cotton where that is the 
staple. The cardinal principle of making perfect 
r^titation- to the land is nowhere fully recogniz- 
ea and reduced to practice. So soon as this com- 
pensating idea takes possession of the public mind, 
farm economy will be studied as a science. Then 
the manure that may be obtained from wheat and 
its straw will all be saved to fertilize the land that 
most needs it. Wheat culture will be greatly im- 
proved in twenty years. The best manure for this 
cereal^ ought to be found in that length of time. 
We might pronotmce guano the cheapest and best 
if sold at 820 a ton. Above that price, our im- 
pression is that one had better grow peas, corn, 
barley and rye to feed hogs, make meat, and cheap 
manure. Indeed, we are inclined to believe that 
we can buy com to feed hogs and sell pork or ba- 
con for all that the corn costs, and obtain all fer- 
tilizers derived from the corn as profit. In some 
way, the good cultivator needs a full supply of the 
raw material for making thirty bushels of wheat 
per acre, to render the business truly profitable. 
Manure is in much greater demand among the 
wheat growers of Western New York now than it 
was ten years ago ; and to this complection all 
must come, sooner or later. The last telegraph 
account from New Orleans informs us that the 
yellow fever is taking off 429 persons a week. Had 
all the elements of human food which have accu- 



mulated aud rotted in that city in tho last twelve 
months been dedorized, and sent into the country 
to produce new crops, this pestilence would have 
been prevented, and thousands of acres made rich 
and doubly remunerative. 

While American farmers are killing their lands 
from the want of manure, American merchants and 
mechanics are killing themselves and their fami- 
lies in cities with an excess of it. Neither party 
has the power to annihilate an atom of fertility ; 
while both co-operate to desolate tSe earth 
and destroy its inhabitants by pestilence. 
When will the great truth be recognized, 
that it is alike the duty of all that eat 
bread, whether in town or country, to feed the 
land that feeds them? All animals give back in 
soil an exact equivalent of the food consumed. If 
such were not the law of Nature, all animals must, 
from necessity, impoverish the earth ; which, con- 
tinued a few centuries, would make all islands and 
continents barren deserts. This law of indispen- 
sable compensation, Americans habitually violate 
— ^not from necessity, but choice. 

Wheat cultui*e at the South, and everywhere, 
greatly needs the assistance of those that dwell in 
cities and villages. When man shall be so far en- 
lightened and harmonized as to permit no animal 
or vegetable matter to decay in cities, and farmers 
permit nothing of the kind to be wasted on their 
farms, the raw material for the cheap production 
of grain and cotton will be placed within the reach 
of all. Manure enough to yield two or three bar- 
rels of flour can be put into a flour barrel, and 
railroads would gladly transport highly concentra- 
ted fertilizers, like guano, into the interior. Such 
concentrated manure is not now made in cities, 
because human excrements seem to be all needed 
for breeding pestilence ! So feeble are the admo- 
nitions of science, so slow the progress of civiliza- 
tion, in the last half of the nineteenth century. 
Wc still insist on the perfect truthl'ulness of the 
statement that the farming lands of the United 
States have been damaged more in the last twelve 
months by tillage and the removal of crops, than 
in any previous twelve months since the continent 
was discovered. By a policy as suicidal as it is 
unnecessary, every State in the Empire conceals 
from the public the annual agricultural statistics 
which would show what the soil under cultivation 
loses, and what it gains in fertility, from year to 
year. It need not take longer than one or two de- 
cades to demonstrate approximately how much of 
the mould and minerals at and near the surface of 
the earth is consumed in producing twenty or 
thirty bushels of wheat per acre. Both the art 
and the science of wheat culture demand the criti- 
cal study of the philosophy of tillage, the profound 
consideration of the things really consumed to 
form good crops, and the most economical sources 
from which the raw material of grain can ba de- 
rived ? Who will aid us in throwing light on this 
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subject? Who will devote time, head and heart 
to the great work of civilizing the filthy inhabi- 
tants of American cities and villagss, who rob the 
soil of its elements of fniitfulness, and retain with- 
in their limits oceans of the best manure, which is 
80 much needed in the country, and apparently 
for the express purpose of creating pestilence. In 
the order of Providence it is the mission of agri- 
culture and agriculturalists to civilize and harmo- 
nize mankind. Slow as you move, brother far- 
mer, this is your mission. D. LEE. 

Recipe for washing and making Soap. 

1st. On the night preceding the day intended to 
be set apart as wash-day, have all your cloths, 
white and colored, coarse and fine, put in tubs of 
clear water (we have one that holds sixty gallons, 
got for the express purpose of boiling all at once,) 
fill it full of water, and raise the water to boiling 
heat, after which put in a vessel of the size of the 
one we use, two teaspoons full of Sal Soda, one 
quart of Soft Soap, and one quart of Lime Water, 
made by pouring three gallons of water on one 
quart of lime the night previous, so that it may 
have had time to settle, and in proportion, if simi- 
lar vessels are used ; stir the water and get the sal 
fioda, soap, and lime water, well mixed up, then 
put in your clothes, boil rapidly one hour and the 
work is done. Take them out and rinse well, rub- 
bing slightly, as is usual in rinsing* Now pass no 
judgment, friends, until you have tried it. The 
same lime water may be kept until it is all con- 
sumed. 

The receipt would be worth one thousand dol- 
lars in the hands of a selfish person, and the world 
would have to untie the purse string to get it, but 
here it is, free gratis for nothing, and I want the 
world to understand distinctly, that I shall have 
no communication with any body who wears dirty 
clothes after this — see if I do. 



FOR MAKING THE SOAP. 

Take six pounds of Potash, 
Take four pounds of Lard, 
Take one-fourth pound of Bosin, 



75 
50 
25 



\ 



All amounting to, 91,50 

Beat up the rosin, mix all together well, and 

Bet aside'for five*days, then put the whole into a 

ten gallon cask of warm water, and stir twice a 

day for ten days, at the expiration of which time, 

or sooner, you will have one hundred pounds of 

•zoellent soap for f 1,50. 

OoLETHORPs County. 



From the Amtififimn. Artixaa. 

ABERIOAH INSTlTUDfe. 

SoUiiig of Ccttde, and the best Plants for U. 

Thomas Bell, of Morrisania, who has had very 
long and extensive experience in this business, 
was invited to give his opinion ; and ne said he 
had been engaged in agricultural pursuits, espe- 
cially with cattle, for thirty-five years. I waii 
soiling cattle in Scotland when I left it.* I waB 
supplying my cattle in that way the yeaf round 
with grass, roots, &c. Much depends •upon the 
character of the land we have to deal with. On 
rocky, uneven, mountainous grounds, we are com- 
pelled to graze cattle. 

I have soiled from one hundred to one hundred 
and fifty head on four hundred acres, at Fordham, 
near this city. I set aside ten acres of the best 
land, ploughed not less than eight inches deep. 
Others may go deeper than that, and I shall ap- 
prove it. I sowed Indian com on it broadcast. I 
manursd it with twenty-five cart loads an acre of 
my barn-yard manure in April, and when spr^, 
it covered the whole surface. I ploughed it all in. 
That field had produced a crop of potatoes the year 
before. I took yellow Northern com and sowed 4 
bushels of it broadcast. On one acre, on the Ist 
of May, I sowed it, in going three times over the 
field, up and down. I then ploughed the field 
with my one-horse plough, which I shall call my 
corn-plough, about four inches deep. I then run 
a light roller over the field. 

On the 10th of May I served one acra more in 
the same way. On the 20th of May anot^r 
acre in the same way. On the dOth of May an- 
other — that made four sowings of com in May. 

On the 10th of June one acre more in same 
way, and one acre each in the same style on the 
20th and 80th of June. 

On the 10th, 20th and dOth of July each jin 
acre in the some way. 

On the 15th of July I commenced witli^e Ist 
of May acre, on which the com averaged about* 4 
feet hi^h, and in silk. I cut daily all that was 
wanted Dy my cattle, (one hundred of them,) and 
it lasted till the 15th of August. I gave meal 
along with the com stalks. The soiling yard*WBB 
about an acre in size. The cattle had tree aooess 
to pure wholesome water just as much as thej 
pleased. They went in and out of the adjoining' 
stables, and that exercise seemed to be as mnohaa 
they wanted, for they were perfectly healthy. 

From the 15th of August to the 25th, the com 
cut was of a stronger growth than the first My 
hundred head were kept three months in thu 
way. I saved much in the article of mannre. If 
1 had made tanks to save all the urine of my oa^ 
tie I should have made more profit. This way oi 
soiling renders interior fences unnecessary oa a 
fanu; and it is a large eiqpense saved. On* our 
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farms in England we sprinkle the manure oyer the 
growing crop with a tin sprinkler, like those with 
which we here waf^r the streets. That would not 
answer in a dry time — it would prove too strong 
' te the crop. I can set as much milk by pastu- 
ring as by soiling. The com feed made the rich- 
est milk, and some say the richest butter. 

I sent daily to market from one thousand to 
twelve' hundred quarts of milk. Sometimes my 
number of cows was one hundred and fifty. The 
old Sh'akeress cow is still alive; she is about 18 
years old. You have heard me say how I came 
by her. I repeat it. One day I met with a Sha- 
king Quaker from Lebanon, who said to me, 
"Friend Bell, do'st thee want a good cow ?" I 
said "Yes.'' "Well," says the Shaker, "I have a 
good one for thee, if thou wilt give me sixty dol- 
lars for her-" "That's a high price," said I. 
"Well," replied the Shaker, "she will give thee a 
bushel of milk a day," (thirty-two quai-t^^) Jt 
gave sixty dollars and took the Shakeress, who 
sometimes gave me thirty-two quarts a day, and 
the average for a whole year fifteen quarts a day. 
She paid me well. I had another, which some of 
the members present saw on my farm— -one I call- 
ed the Old Judge. She was American with a 
eross of the Devon. She never gave me more 
than thirty quarts a day, but she gave it longer. 
My experience has been profitable. 

Professor Mafes : Our valued friend, Mr. 
Bell, has occupied nearly »11 the ground. I give 
— as I am requested to do so — ^my experience in 
soiling. I have confined my cows in a clean sta- 
ble — ^fastened to a pole and cut their feed for them. 
I was told they would suffer for want of exercise. 
I have not found that to be true. It is true that 
their flesh and yield of milk are both diminished 
by much exercise. Cattle are less exposed than 
when pastured — so they are protected from storms, 
the calves} are better taken care of, their manure — 
especially the fluid portion, is all saved — ^it should 
be mixecL with muck and other solid manures, 
while yfet warm, when it has not lost by chemical 
change — ^far better than pumping it out of the 
eistem after a week. We add to the manure all 
the wash of the house. When the manure is not 
sufficiently wet we pump water upon it. When 
the urine is put on warm from the cattle it de- 
composes ten times as much muck as it does when 
cold. Great labor is saved in soiling. I have 
found much advantage in using liquid manure. 
On one occasion I saved a pea crop by it — it is 
well to throw in a little diluted sulphuric acid. 
My manure is in little danger of fire fanging. 
My cattle are more protected from fliss in the stafi. 
They are kept cooler in Summer than in Winter. 
The cows give more milk, and they keep better 
health than cows in pasture. In the pasture they 
get but one sort of food — in soiling a variety, 
which, if judiciously served to them, is more 
agreeable and usefol. When they are scouring 



from too much green feed I give them carrots, 
the peptic acid of which invariably cures them, and 
gives them aid in digestion. I give, among other 
roots, the Vienna Cauli-Rapa, (cabbage turnip,) 
which is very superior. Vilmorin has introduced 
a hybrid of the turnip and the cauliflower. For 
green food, in the season for it, our Indian com is 
excellent, as shown by Mr. Bell. I prefer Stow- 
ell's evergreen com to any other for that purpose. 
It grows larger, the stalk is almost as sweet as su- 
gar cane, the joints (which in other Indian com 
are hard) are in this com quite tender, a man oan 
eat it, and it gives a double quantity on an acre. 
The juice of it has been tried, and is up to eleven 
degrees Beaumais — equal to the juice of Santa 
Cruz cane. 

Soiling saves interior fencing, and it is a great 
saving when not only the cost of the fewer repairs 
are stated, but of the ground on b6th sides of the 
fences, which cannot be cultivated some distance 
from the fences. The stables, in soiling, must be 
kept clean and well ventilated, of course — or the 
cattle must be turned out for exercise in time. I 
have no occasion to turn them out. I have men- 
tioned the carrot ; it ha^ a value far beyond that 
of a mere food — it contains peptic acid of excel- 
lent use in digestion; it is now used in making 
jellies; it is a cow doctor, and always cures. 
One bushel of oats, and another of carrots, 
are fully equal to two bushels of oats. The 
ezcretia of the cattle fed with carrots, do not 
contain that undigested oats, com or hay or 
what else ; they almost resemble those of a healthy 
man. I have found the strap-leaved red-top tur- 
nip good in soiling — ^it can be profitably raised, 
planted at any time — stand out the winter — ^get 
pithy before Sprint. Kutabagas stand out in 
Winter, and do much good to the soil as a mulch. 
In Spring I pass a roller over them aU to cmsh 
them, and then plough them in — little additional 
expense. Mr. Campbell cooks the feed and gains 
by it. I cut my Stowell ever green corn stafis — 
put them in a vessel with a little salt, pour hot 
water on them, cover them up with a cloth, and 
when cool, they make a very acceptable food. 



Peaches in Brandy.— Wipe, weigh and care- 
fully select the fmit, and have ready a quarter of 
the weight of powdered white sugar; put the fruit 
into a vessel that shuts closely, throw the sugar 
over it, and then cover the fruit with brandy ; be- 
tween the top and cover of the pot put a piece of 
double cap paper ; set the pot into a saucepan of 
water till the brandy is quite hot, but not boiling ; 
put the fruit into a jar, and pour the brandy upon 
it, and when cold, put a bladder over, and tie it 
down tightly. 
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yrora the HorticuUaralist. 

Strawberries at the Soath, 

BY WM. WHITE, ATHENS, GA. 

I resume my notes upon fruits with thjB straw- 
\)QrTj — ^a fruit capable of being brought to great 
perfection in this climate. To make the most of a 
strawberry bed, it requires a suitable situation and 
soil, clean and deep culture, vegetable manures, 
regular watering in dry weather, and mulching the 
roots. The varieties we will consider hereafter. 
' As to situation select the lowest part of the gar- 
den. A sandy piece of bottom land near some 
stream where the soil is deep, moist and cool, is 
particularly suitable for this plant. No trees 
should be permitted to overshadow and drink up 
the moisture of the soil. Fresh cleared lands are 
best and most easily kept free from weeds. Dig 
the ground two spades deep, the better to enable 
the plants to withstand drouth. A soil rich in 
nitrogenous matter is not desirable. Decayed ve- 
getable substances are the best applications in or- 
der to produce fruit, animal manures increasing 
the growth of vine and leaf without much increase 
of fruit. A thick coat of swamp muck or leaf 
mould decomposed by the action of leached or un- 
leached ashes, and well incorporated with the soil, 
is decidedly the best application in order to insure 

a crop. 

When the soil is prepared and leveled, make 
your rows two feet apart. Set the plants fifteen 
or eighteen inches apart in the row. Select stout 
healthy runners, rejecting old roots, and plant 
first three rows of pisillates, then a row of some 
good hermophrodite variety, then six rows of pis- 
tillates, then another of hemorphrodites, and so on 
until the ground is planted. Choose damp weath- 
er for the operation. They may be planted, how- 
ever, at any time in freshly dug soil in the fol- 
lowing manner : Make holes at the proper distan- 
ces in the rows ; lay the plants carefully therein, 
spreading out the roots just as they grew ; pour on 
them a half pint or so of water from the spout of 
a watering-pot, working the earth in about the 
roots, and finishing by covering them fully with 
the moistened soil, and over this place some of the 
dry earth, pressing it firmly about the plants. 
Choose the evening, and keep the roots from ex- 
posure to the sun until replanted. Remove the 
larger leaves to diminish evaporation. Cover the 



earth between the plants, but not the plants them- 
selves, with a mulching of straw, decayed leaves, 
or old tanners' bark. They may be transplanted 
at any time, but the last of Septemb^ will give 
them time to establish themselves, so as to pro- 
duce well the ensuing season. Newly planted beds 
are more easily kept in a bearing state through the 
entire season. As soon as the blossoms begin to 
appear the ensuing Spring, the great necessity is 
water, which should be given liberally, both to 
swell the fruit and force the plant to throw up new 
fruit stems. If three days pass without a show- 
er, sprinkle the foliage every evening. Mr. Pea- 
body is thus able to produce abundant crops from 
March until frost. Keep the ground always free 
from weeds, and clip off the runners before they 
emit roots, until late in the season, when they 
may be allowed to root in order to form new beds 
and also new stools for the next year's crop. Ev- 
ery Winter the plants should be thinned to their 
original distance, selecting new stools. Dig the 
bed deeply between the plants aad mulch as he4 
fore. If the crowns of the plants are covered they 
will generally die out. Do not allow the herma- 
phrodite plants to overrun and crowd out the 
more productive pistillate varieties. 

For a Spring crop, the system of culture by al- 
ternate strips is the most convenient. Indeed, 
when peaches and other fruits become abundant, 
one at last grows weary of even strawberries. To 
condense the whole subject of strawberry culture 
into a few words, plenty of water and keeping the 
plants at suitable distances, in well cultivated and 
mulched soil, will extend the strawberry season al- 
most indefinitely. 

The following varieties have been cultivated ia 
our gardens, some of them, however, but for a sin- 
gle season, and among the varieties lately obtain- 
ed, there have been none which have given us 
much encouragement to increase the list beyond 
the first four. 

1. Large Early Scarlet. — The most valuable 
hermaphrodite variety. Its points of excellence 
are, bearing uniformly a good crop planted by it- 
self ; great hardiness in resisting drouth, produ- 
cing fruit of fair size and flavor when other varie- 
ties entirely cease bearing without artificial water- 
ing. I could not help observing this the present 
dry season. It is equally hardy in resisting cold. 
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Another good quality is, its distinctoess of foli- 
age, enabling the cultivator to leave a due propor- 
sion in his beds of perfect flowered and pistillate 
varieties. Properly cultivated, it is of good size 
and flavor, and being perfect flowered, if but one 
variety were cultivated, this would be the most de- 
sirable. It can be kept in bearing through the 
season. 

2. Uovei/'s Seedling. — If we consider size, fla- 
vor, hardiness, firmness of the berry for market 
purposes, productiveness, ease of gathering, and 
its habifc of long continued bearing when properly 
cultivated, in connection with its excellent flavor, 
k is doubtful whether this strawberry will be soon 
excelled. It is nearly as hardy as the foregoing, 
but requires more water to make it swell its fruit. 
As it is pistillate, it needs a fertilizer. It is gen- 
erally picked for sale before it is ripe, and it is 
then acid ; but when properly matured, it is ex- 
celled by few. For market purposes, the forego- 
ing two varieties are quite sufficient. 

3. Bishop* s Orange. — ^Why does no one speak 
a word in favor of this fine old variety ? Mr. 
Thomas says : "worthless, except in a deep, rich, 
sandy soil." Mine are on a clay, and they bear 
profusely for two or three weeks. They are ear- 
lier than Hovey's, and in quality better than either 
of the foregoing; and whatever kinds may be 
raised for market, it is a most desirable variety for 
home use. While it lasted we preferred it to all 
other kinds except Burr's New Pine. It is a ve- 
ry hardy and desirable variety. 

4. JBurr^s New Pine. — ^I have cultivated it 
two years. It has proved to be of the most sweet 
and delicious flavor, and new beds well watered 
show fruit most of the season. But it has not 
produced with me hitherto a full crop, and newly 
planted beds are easily killed during the Winter, 
and are quite as susceptible to injury from the sun 
in Summer, where they are planted in the Spring. 
If as hardy and productive as the foregoing, it 
would be the most desirable of strawberries. I 
liked it better last season than I do now. One 
can hardly form a judgment this year on account 
of the drouth. 

Of those introduced here, the foregoing are the 
only ones worthy of cultivation. We have found 
no other sorts equal to the common wild fruit of 
our pine woods and old fields. The following have 
been tried : 



6. Cincinnati Hudson. — ^This variety here is 
only moderately productive, yielding less than 
either the three first of the list, and is too acid for 
most tastes. Inferior in quality and produc. 
tiveness. 

6. Boston Pine. — ^Not prolific in fruit, and 
making few runners during our dry Summers. It 
sometimes bears a few fruit the last of October, in 
wet seasons, but at no time produces miM^h of a 
crop. Rejected on this account by otfr culti- 
vators. \ 

7. Black Prince. — So far seems unwotthy of 
culture. It is by no means equal to Burr's New 
Pine in flavor, and in bearing produces about an 
equal crop with Boston Pine, and like that varie- 
ty, does not throw out many runners, but in foli- 
age and fruit is entirely different. 

8. British Queen. — Not productive enough to 
be of any service. Hardly bears enough to test 
its quality. 

9. Burrs Rival Hudson. — though a hardy 
and tolerably productive sort, is not worthy of cul- 
ture when the first three varieties of this list can 
be obtained. 

10 and 11. The English White and Red Wood 
I cultivate for the singularity of their fruit and 
foliage. This fruit is agreeable, but not very 
abundant. The Red Wood was the first straw- 
berry to ripen the present year, which was, per- 
haps, owing to its position. 

12, 13, 14 and 15. Buist^s Early, Metliveuy 
Victoria and Prolific Hautbois — ^were in our gar- 
den, and some few plants still remain, but no one 
has thought it worth while to preserve them when 
other and more desirable varieties are so readily 
obtained. They have not proved productive 
with us. 



Color of Plants. — ^The green color of plants 
is produced by the mixture of carbon, which is 
probably of a deep blue, with the celular texture, 
which is of a whitish yellow. The carbon is ob- 
tained partly from the earth, partly from the air ; 
but light is necessary for plants to decompose the 
carbonic gas, of which they retain the carbon 
only, without the oxygen; and therefore, plants 
growing in darkness are not green., but white or 
ydUno; as those which are earthed up, celery, &c. 
This also accounts for the bending of plants to> 
wards the light. 
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From the Anerican Artisan. 

Scientific and Statistical. 

Tunneh of the World — Ernbraeing a large Pro- 
portion of iho9e Structures jiniihedy in progress 
and projected, in the several States of the 
W(yrld, 

The following article was prepared by "W. L. 
Dearborn, Esq., Civil Engineer, of Roxbury, 
Mass., for J. M. Keith, Esq., Junior Counsel for 
the Hoosac Tunnel. 

Alth(Mgh scarcely any two tunnels are exactly 
alike aslo the strata through which they pass, the 
size, leJgth, number and depth of shafts, the 
quantityof water to be extracted, the climate of 
locality, and the lining, all of which affect the 
cost, and the time required for the cost, still a 
near approximate decision can be arrived at by 
examining the details of those already finished, 
and comparing them with a proposed tunnel, if 
the same tools and appliances are to be used for 
working in both cases. If improvements are in- 
troduced, such as steam drills, cutting and boring 
apparatus, &c., then the cost and time will be mo- 
dified in proportion to the rapidity and expense 
with which these machines can be made to do their 
work. 

The machines invented for boring Hoosac 
Mountain and excavating the Mount Cenis tun- 
nel, exhibit great ingenuity ; th« former has been 
tried, and gives good results, bidding fair to an- 
swer the ends proposed — ^but a longer trial is re- 
quired to determine its merits. The latter, it is 
said, will cut twenty-two feet in solid reck in 24 
hours, but it has not, to my knowldge, been tes- 
ted to any great extent, so that we must wait fur- 
ther experiments before a correct opinion can be 
formed of its ultimate aid in tunneling. 

The tunnels enumerated have been constructed 
on the usual method of carrying on such works. 

The construction of tunnels for aqueducts, mi- 
ning, &c., dates back to the earliest period of histo- 
ry. Those mentioned by Strabo, through Mount Fla- 
tus, for regulating the height of the water in Co- 
pais, in Bceotia, are some of them thirty stadia, 
equal to 3,447 miles in length, and were works of 
great labor. The tunnels of Egypt, and those of 
the celebrated Roman acqueducts, and the tunnel 
at lake Albano, 6,000 feet long, cut through lava 
in 898 B. C, are monuments worthy of their 
age. 

There is a tunnel reported to have been found 
under an arm of the sea near Marseilles, from 
Abbey St. Victor, to Fort St. Nicholas, having an 
arch of 60 feet span, and being 1,625 feet long, 
supposed to have been of Roman origin. The first 
tunnel constructed for canal navigation, was on 
Languedoc canal, in 1666, planned by F. An- 
dreossy. 

France has 66 tunnels on her canals and rail- 
roads, 36 of which have an aggregate length of 
45.40 miles Fhe longest of small size is 7.46 



miles, and that of large dimensions is 3.52 
miles long. The Rouen and Havre railroad has 8 
tunnels, Paris and Lyons 8 also. 

That truly grand work, the acqueduct from the 
Durance to Marseilles, has 3 tunnels, whose total 
length is 10.66 miles. That through the Tail- 
lades had 7,320 gallons of water pumped out of it 
each minute, during a part of the time it was in 
progress, to keep it free, and required all the ge- 
nius of M. Montretcher, the engineer, to carry it 
on to completion. There was a tunnel projected 
for the Picardy canal of 8.51 miles in length, but 
two short ones were substituted for it. 

On the Grerman railroads there are ten tunnels. 
The Georgia Stalton tunnel, in the Haize Moun- 
tains, is 6.48 miles long. It was begun in 1777, 
and finished in 1800, and cost 71,172. 

Spain has some railroad tunnels. The Sardin- 
ian States have a number ; one at Mount Giovi, 
nearly two miles long, on the Genoa and Turin 
railroad. There are on this railroad in 25 miles 
through the Appenines, 9 tunnels, and the road is 
considered one of the most difficult pieces of rail- 
road engineering ever undertaken. 

The Mount Cenis tunnel, projected for the Ly- 
ons and Turin railroad, is one of the grandest 
works of this nature ever contemplated. It is to 
be 7.63 miles long and 19x25 feet in size. The 
plans for it and the machinery to work it, were 
devised by Chevalier Mause, the distinguished en- 
gineer of this railroad. A board of scientifio 
gentlemen, engineers and geologists, were ap- 
pointed to examine their plans, &c., and they de- 
cided unanimously in favor of the project. The 
estimated cost is $2,615,000, and the time fixed 
for its completion is five years. The summit of 
the post road over this road is 2,400 feet above 
this. No shafts are to be sunk. 

In Switzerland, in Val Cristallena, the Alps 
are to be pierced by a tunnel for the Italian and 
Grerman Junction Railroad, 3.5 miles long. 

The Sommering tunnel through a moantain of 
that name in Austria, is one mile long. 

Hungary has a mineral railroad tunnel 10 
miles long, just completed. 

England has 48 canal tunnels, of an aggregate 
length of forty miles, the longest of which is over 
3 miles, on the Huddersfiald canal, if we except 
one reported 18 miles long, on the Bridgewater 
canal. She has also 79 railroad tunnels, 49 of 
which amount to 35.83 miles, the longest is S.Ol 
miles. 

The London and Birmingham railroad has 8 
tunnels, London and Dover 5, Newcastle and 
Carlisle 5. 

A canal tunnel of 5 miles in length was projee* 
ted for the Manchester and Colton canal, and one 
4.5 miles long for the Porthsmouth and Croydon 
canal, but not constructed. 

The United States have 67 tunnels on canals 
and railroads, the longest of which is about one 
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The details of these are now difficult to obtain. 
Many of them are short, however. 

Baltimore and Ohio railroad has 16 tunnels ; 
Parkersburgh railroad 17 ; Hempfield railroad 7. 

A tunnel of 4.04 miles in length was projected 
by the celebrated engineer, Gren. Bernard, in 1852, 
for the passage of the Alleghany Mountains by 
the Chesapeake and Ohio canal. 

In the foregoing statement there are, no doubt, 
many tunels omitted, as I have mentioned those 
only that are contained in works in my own li- 
brary, with three or four exceptions. 

The art of tunneling has been so extensively 
practised, that they are not now looked upon by 
engineers and others as such formidable obstacles 
as they formerly were. 

From the Farmer and Planter. 

The " Bog- Crop"— Profits of AKaking — 
Measuring' Com, dLc. 

Messrs. Editors: — As an evidence that we 
can better afford to make than buy our own pork, 
I send you the following statement : 

On th^ 22d of December, 1851, my sow drop- 
ped ten pigs. They were fed during the winter 
on say ten bushels of com and peas — ^peas boiled. 
In the early part of the summer they had a few 
carrots — afterwards they had only the run of the 
t)at stubble, and a few peaches, until I commenced 
feeding them in July or August. Wishing to 
try a plan which appeared perhaps in the Soiithem 
Planter, and was copied into the Soil oj the South, 
I commenced feeding with green com, stalks and 
all. This gave them a start to grow,and put them 
in a thrifty state. After corn ripened, I fed com 
in the car, until the pigs were killed, except two 
weeks, when they had the run of the peas, gath- 
ering their own food. Nine of the pigs were killed 
December 11, lacking twelve days of being a year 
old, and weighed as follows :— 186, 192, 160, 142, 
184, 150, 156, 166, 172— aggregate, 1,508 lbs.— 
average, about 168. Now, for cost : nine bushels 
com and peas, $9; carrots and green com, $S; 
90 bushels corn $45— total $57. This is making 
slaughtered clean pork at a cost of less than four 
cents per pound, with the common native stock, 
with high priced food in the beginning, and by a 
young farmer. I do not include in the cost the 
gleanmgs of the oats and peas, because without 
the hogs they would have been wasted, but I think 
I put the fattenning cem at rather too high a fig- 
ure — ^ten bushels per head. My limited experi- 
ence is in favor of killing hogs young. Never 
keep them through two winters. '^ A short life 
and a merry one, is good hog philosophy. 

The following is my rule for measuring ear com 
in the crib. Multiply together the inside length, 
breadth and depth, in feet, or feet and fractions of 
a foot; then multiply this product by 4, and cut 
off the right hand figure, for dividing by 10. The 
reason of the rule is this : a cubic foot contains 
1728 oubio inches^ and a bushel contains 2150.4 



inches. Now, if the cubic feet of the crib (found 
by multiplying together the length, breadth and 
depth), be multiplied by 1728, and divided by 
2150.4, we shall have the number of bushels of 
shelled com or wheat that the crib will hold. But 
1728 bears the same proportion to 2150.4, as does 
4 to 5 very nearly. So that multiplying the cubic 
feet by 4, and dividing by 10, answers the same 
purpose as multiplying by 1728, and dividing by 
2150.4, and then taking half for the cob. If the 
com is very good, with deep grains, or the crib 
holds over 500 bushels, I would divide Jby 9 in- 
stead of 10. [ 

In conclusion, let me inquire of you and your 
correspondents what rule will do for nieasuriiig 
UTishucked com in a crib or pen ? Also, how many 
pounds of peas in the hull will thresh out a bushel ? 
Respectfully, V. M. Barnes. 

Winfield, Ga,, May, 1853. 

This is the practical Agricultural philosophy that 
the " American Cotton Planter" proposes to teach. 
We can and we must raise at home our own 
breadstuffs. Will some of our correspondents 
give us an answer to the inquiries at the conclu- 
sion of this article. We shall be pleased to hear 
from our young planting friend again. — ^Ed. 

Speed or Railways. — Dr. Lardner adopts 
some ingenious illustrations to render familiar the 
extraordinary velocity with which express trains 
move. The Great Westem Express to Exeter, 
England, travels at the rate of forty-three miles an 
hour, including stoppages, or fifty-one miles an 
hour without including stoppages; to attain this 
rate, a speed of sixty miles an hour is adopted 
mid-way between some of the stations; and in 
certain experimental trips, seventy miles an hour 
have been reached. A speed of seventy miles an 
hour is about equivalent to thirty-five yards per 
second, or thirty-five yards between two beats of 
a common clock. 

All objects near the eye of a passenger travel- 
ing at this rate will pass by his eye in the thirty- 
fifth part of a second ; and if thirty-five stakes 
were erected at the side of the road, a yard asun- 
der, they would not be distinguishable one from 
another; if painted red, they would appear col- 
lectively as a continuous flash of red color. If 
two trains with this speed passed each other, the 
relative velocity would be seventy yards per se- 
cond ; and if one of the trains were seventy yards 
long, it would flash by in a single second. Sup- 
posing the locomotive which draws such a train to 
have driving wheels seven feet in diameteri these 
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wheels will revolve five times in a second ; the 
piston moves along the cylinder ten times in a se-\ 
oond ; the valve moves and the steam escapes ten 
times in a second — ^but as there are two cylinders, 
which act alternately, there are really twenty puffs 
or escapes of steam in a second. 

The locomotive can be heai'd to "cough*' when 
moving slowly, the cough being occasioned by the 
abrupt emission of waste steam up the chimney ; 
but twenty coughs per second cannot be separated 
by the ear, their individuality becoming lost. Such 
a locomotive speed is equal to nearly one-fourth 
that of a cannon ball ; and the momentum of a 
whole train moving at such a speed, would be 
nearly equivalent to the aggregate force of a num- 
ber of cannon balls equal to one-fourth the weight 
of the train. That a "smash" should follow a 
"collision,'' is no subject for marvel, if a train 
moving at such speed — or anything like such 
speed — should meet with any obstacle to its pro- 
gress. — DoJiVs Curiosities of Industry. 

Planting Strawberry Vines. — ^Those who 
wish to cultivate this delicious fruit, perhaps need 
reminding that the present month is the proper 
season for planting the vines. The ground should 
be prepared by trenching to the depth of at least 
twenty inches, and should be well drained and 
richly and freely manured. For the subsoil, well 
rotted stable manure is a good application. The 
surface soil should have a coating of guano, and 
charcoal dust, also a half bushel of wood-ashes to 
the square rod. Give the plants plenty of room 
and water them as they need, and they will gen- 
erally bear fruit the first season. 



Manure for Autumn Roses. — Mr. Rivers, a 
famous Rose Culturist, applies a mixture of wood 
ashes and guano, in the proportion of half a peck 
of guano to a bushel of ashes to his late roses, 
with most excellent effect. About two quarts of 
the mixture is applied to each shrub or tree, in a 
circle eighteen inches in diameter around the stem, 
where ' it is suffered to remain undisturbed until 
autumn. It should be applied early in June, and 
covered with a thin grass mulch, and the effect 
will be, it will retain the dew and showers, and 
keep the tree in constant and vigorous growth, 
which is very necessary to the production of a 
good crop of flowers in the fall. 



From the Amerieftn AriiMn. 

Tabniar Bridges. 

The tubular bridge which crosses the Straits of 
Menai, thus uniting the Island of Anglesea in the 
Irish sea with the western coast of Wales, is a re- 
markable structure, which has attracted great at- 
tention among railroad Engineers. As Mr. Ste- 
phenson, its distinguished architect, is now in 
Canada, and proposes to construct a similar bridge 
for the Grand Trunk Railway across the St. Law- 
rence at Montreal, the following description from 
Rev. Mr. Prime, cue of the editors of the New 
York Observer y now travelling in Europe, may in- 
terest our readers : 

But there was nothing of interest to speak of 
till we came to the tubular bridge over the Menai 
Straits. This, I regard as the greatest mechani- 
cal wonder of the world, and if my admiration of 
it had been great when reading the many and 
graphic descriptions we have had of it, my won- 
der and pleasure were greatly increased when I 
came to see it. The cars swept through the tube 
fifteen hundred and thirteen feet in length, and 
we had no other sensation than that of passing 
through any other covered bridge ; but as soon as 
we reached Bangor and the train paused, I left it 
and let it go on without me, while I returned to 
study this stupendous work. The problem to be 
solved by the architect was this — to build a bridge 
fifteen hundred feet over an arm of the sea, so 
high in the air as to permit the loftiest mast to 
pass under it, and without piers to obstruct the 
navigation. The point on the Straits selected for 
the purpose was fortunately provided with a rock 
rising from the water, and nearly in the midst of 
the Straits. This was the base of a pier, but then 
the bridge, without a draw, must stretch four 
hundred and seventy-two feet to one shore, and 
four hundred and sixty to the other, and at the 
height of at least a hundred fe<ft above the sea. 
Mr. Stephenson, the architect, devised, and under 
his superintendence has executed this work, which 
promises to stand an enduring momnment of in- 
genuity, enterprise, and perseverance, under diffi- 
culties the most disheartening and to ordinary 
minds insurmountable. To the work he brought, 
as the first and chief element of success, his own 
genius and courage, and to these he added eighteen 
hundred men, for whom cottages were built along 
the shore, as the labor of years was before them. 
The bridge is to be of iron, nothing else \ it is to 
hold itself up without an arch and without steel 
cables to bind it to the rocky shores. It is to be 
built on the shore, to be floated on the water and 
then raised perpendicularly, and stretched hori- 
zontally from land to land. Can it be do&e ? 
The world laughed and wise men 8aid-«No! it 
could not be done*--and it would fall of its own 
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weight if it were done. The man of science pushed 
on the mighty work. Plates of iron were riveted 
together, and a tube, not round, as most people 
suppose, but square, or rather rectangular, being 
thirty feet high and fourteen feet wide, was built ] 
the labor of this army extended through four and 
a half years. Two millions of rivets hold these 
iron plates in their tenacious grasp, and the tubes 
weigh no less than eleven thousand three hundred 
and sixty tons ! During three years, these shores 
presented the busiest and most exciting of peace- 
ful scenes. Schools and churches were built for 
the families gathered here. The arts of life were 
drawn around the settlement, and it was as if a 
new city had been planted on the Sti'aits of Me- 
nai. Sickness was rare, for the air is pure and 
healthful ; but when it did come, and death with 
it, the consolations of religion were not wanting 
to the dying or the living. More were born than 
died. The work went on and at length it was 
done. Hydraulic presses were made to raise the 
mighty weights, and inch by inch they rose, till in 
three weeks from the time they began to ascend, 
they were planted on the lofty pier and stood 
sublime. They did not break of their own weight. 
They did not bend. But would they bear the 
pressure of a train loaded, thundering over the 
awful chasm ? or would the mass of iron crush or 
fa!l in ruins like a rent world, when the £rst train 
of cars, with its living burden, should trust itself 
on the treacherous bridge. The train was ready, 
not with a burden of live men and fair women, to 
re-enact the Norwalk tragedy, (an event that dis- 
honors our country in the eyes of Europe) but 
loaded with iron and stone to four times the weight 
of any train that would be required to pass over 
the trembling structure. Mr. Stephenson, the 
architect, mounts the locomotive himself, the en- 
gineer and solitary passenger. He moves on, and 
reaching midway of the longest tube, he arrests 
the train and pauses there that the heaviest pres- 
sure may at once be felt, and the grand experi- 
ment be tested once for all. It was not a rash 
and hair-brained feat. It was the calm confidence 
of a man of calculation, who knew what he was 
doing, and that he was safe. The sinking of that 
line, with the tremendous weight to which it was 
there subjected, was less than half an inch ! The 
experiment was tested. It cost five millions of 
dollars, and was cheap at that. 

I walked through it, and then by a flight of 
narrow steps ascended to the top of it and walked 
out on the flat roof on which the strain comes ; 
and when I saw the power of those concatenated 
plates, it was impossible to have the sensation of 
fear, while I felt sure the structure will stand till 
some convulsion of nature shakes the sea and 
earth. 

■■ ■ - — — — — — - -- — -..— , - , 1 - i -n r-> i -u-u-i_ i _n.rur , - _ jmj i - u i i-- -r-L_r-i_ i n. 

One acre of ground planted with com in hills at 
foux feet apart, contains two thousand, seven hun- 
dred and twenty-two hills. 



Bints to Oardeners. 



High Cultuke for Grapes. — Dr. Underbill, 
of Crown Point, whose grapes have attained high 
reputation in the New York market for size and 
flavor, pays great attention to the thorough pre- 
paration of the soil, and keeps it in the highest 
state of fertility by manuring and deep culture. 
He usually applies bone dust at the rate of twenty 
five bushels per acre, and uses largely a compost 
of swamp muck, rich loam, leaf mould, sods, 
leaves, and grape cuttings, with stable manure, 
liquid manure, yard drainings and potash. Grapes 
will grow on any soil, if properly prepared. He 
has thirty acres in vineyard, and it is nearly all 
trenched three or four feet deep, but he now 
trenches by running a double Michigan plough 
some fourteen inches deep, and following it with 
the largest size subsoil plough, about as much 
deeper. This is a cheap and effectual mode of 
deepening the soil. Of course his land is tho- 
roughly drained and in constant cultivation. We 
gather this from a statement in the New York 
Cultivator. 

Soap Suds for Watering Plants. — Nothing 
can be better for summer watering of plants and 
vines, than the suds of the weekly wash, and no 
one who desires a good garden will suffer it to be 
wasted. For cabbages, cucumbers, beets, and the 
like, it seems especially adapted, and one of the 
most thrifty grape vines we ever saw, was watered 
with soap suds almost daily in dry weather. A 
large supply is not needed at once, but frequent 
waterings promote rapid and vigorous vegetation. 

Slitting the Bark op Trees. — ^This is some- 
times praeticed with bark-bound trees, but it is al- 
ways bad management. The bark remains thin 
and is apt to peel off and injure, and even kill the 
tree. It is a better way to aid the growth by 
loosening and manuring the soil about the roots, 
scraping off the moss and rough bark and washing 
the trunk with weak lye or soap suds. 



Hints for Stock Raisers. — Mix occasionally 
one part of salt with four or five of wood ashes, 
and give it to your stock of all kinds during sum- 
mer and winter. It promotes health and growth 
materially. Green and fermentable food produce 
flatulency, and this mixture affords a remedy. 

It is said that if horses are liberally supplied 
with salt and clean ashes, they will neither be* 
troubled with botts nor cfaolic. 
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[rROM THE AlUeitlCAK COTTOMPLAKTBH.] 

THE sonra 

CIRCULAR OP THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

To the friends of our cause throughout the 
slaveholding"Statcs we appeal. " The Agricultu- 
ral Association of the Planting States/' has, for 
its object, the diffusion of knowledge as it apper- 
tains to all branches of agriculture and of our pe- 
culiar institutions. We desire a closer bond of 
fellowship that we may develop our resources and 
be united as ono man in our interests. 

It has been said that "the world is against us." 
Be it so. The world, we know, is dependant on 
us, and we glory in our position. Let us be true 
to ourselves, and all will be well. 

In the discharge of our duty as "Executive 
Council of the Association," we haTe £xed the 
time of the next meeting of the Association to be 
on Thursday, the 1st day of December next, at 
Columbia, South Carolina, which will be during 
the first week of the sesaion of the Legislature of 
that State. From every slave State gentlemen of 
distinction have been applied to by us to present 
essays and addresses before the Association on the 
various subjects of interest connected with it. 

To the Southern press we also appeal, and we 
hope that every newspaper will not only publish 
this circular, but will give their ablest efforts to 
the cause, time and again, in their editorial col- 
umns. 

We earnestly desire that all who feel the im- 
portance of the work before us, and desire to ad- 
vance and firmly establish this Association, will 
send forward their names and initiation fee, which 
is $5, to Doctor N. B. Cloud, Lockland, Ala- 
bama. 

The funds raised will be applied to the publica- 
tion of all the essays and addresses for gratuitous 
distribution in book or pamphlet form. 

Ex. Council AgriculturcLl AssoctaHan 
E. A. HOLT, Ak. 
DR. C. BELLINGER, Ak. 
* B. S. BIBB, Ala. 
G. H. YOUNG, Mifls. 
W. ANDERSON, Fla. 
A. G. SUMMER, S. C. 
J. M. CHAMBERS, Geo. 
Ex-flaoio-GEO. R. GILMER, Geo. Pres't. 
" N. B. CLOUD, Ak. Sec'y., 



Remedy for Burns. — ^Dr. Reese, physician of 
Belevue Hospital, New York, has been making ex- 
periments concerning the best mode of healing 
bums and scalds, and checking the acute suffer- 
ing. He has found that flour, thrown on with a 
common dredging box, is one of the best and most 
efficient remedies yet discovered. The external 
air is one of the chief* causes of the suffering, and 
flour thus applied, both heak and closes the wounds 
to the atmosphere. The edges of the wounds 
which remained open he dre84*ed with lime water 
and oil,"applied by a feather. Dr. Reese says the 
above application made to wounds by fire, hot wa- 
ter, gun powder, &c., has been inost happy in the 
practice at the hospital. 



Rice Blancmange. — This forms an excellent 
accompaniment to preserves of any kind, or to 
baked apples, ill is made fas follows: Put one 
teacupful of whole rice into half-a-pint of cold 
water ; when ^e rioe cracks, or begins to look 
white, addjone pint of milk,'and a quarter of a 
pound of loaf-sugar. Boil it until the rioe has ab- 
sorbed the whole of the milk, stirring it frequent- 
ly the whole time. Put it into a mould, and it 
will turn out when quite cold. If preferred hot, 
it may again be made warm by being pkced in 
the oven for a short time. It may be flavored 
with lemon, cinnamon, &c., but is most whole- 
some without, and forms both an elegant and very 
economical dish at any time. 

Pickled Peaches, — ^Take a gallon of good 
vinegar and add to it four pounds of sugar, boil it 
a few minutes, remove any scum that may rise; 
then take cling-stone peaches that are fully ripe, 
rub them with a flannel cloth to get off the down 
upon them, and stick three or four cloves in each ; 
put them into a glass or earthem vessel, and 
pour the liquor upon them boiling hot ; cover them 
up and let them stand in a cool place for a week 
or ten days, then pour off the liquor and boil it as 
before, after which return it boiling to the peaches, 
which should be covered up and stored away for 
future use. 

Butter is improved by working the second time 
after the lapse of 24 hours, when the salt k dis- 
solved, and the watery partieiesoan be entirely 
moved. 
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MONTGOMERY, ALA., NOV., 1853. 



N. B. OLOITD, H. D.. BDtTOB. 

Onr AgcBti. 

Vn. STftioKLADD, Book-aeller, No. 28, Dadphinstroat; 
BoDLtiBKtr'a LiTBRAfti Drpot — camir or Royal ood 
D&aphin street; H. H. Cabtkb & Co., Battle Hauee 
Book StoT«, Mobile ; from an? of irhom the bnok nnm- 
bera loa; be bvL 

A. P. PrisTBR. Eiobaoge Comer ; C. B, Hasbfokd, 
Market street, Montgamerj. 

With Tht American Cotton PUmter. OQF agrioaltnnl 
bienda will find all the oew and valuable pablleatioDt of 
tha day, either litenkr; or Kgrionltnral, at the aboTS- 
nained Book Stores. 

Mr. Axos- Tbavis ia oor agent at GaiDeBTille, Somter 
caaDty. 

Mr. M. Flpmh, Sparta, Conecuh Donntj. 

E. B. FoK, Sou^ Ford, FU. 

Capt. 3. Jack, HaTana, Greene oonnty. 

Wm. a. BBnrsx, Toekegee. 

H. C. BisBiLL, Cariowville. 

Dr. Wm. CmmiKOHAii, Burnt Com. 

Dr. J. F. DoETCH, Camden, Ala. 

E. J. Cafill, Esq., Bos* Hill. 

laAAC Paski, Oak Bowerr. 

Dr. Batt ParaKSOK, Clajton. 

Jas. MoNTooMEitT, Fife, Ala. 

K. A. McMillan, Canton. 

Dr. J. E. Foili:k:ti, MontpgUer. 

Db. Jaws A. Whbtetoiii, :^Btrop, LoniidMia. 

Q. M. RsrHOLDa Mr. Tubnir, Mr. B. M. Clask, 
Ht. H. p. Douthit. B. T Stakton and Fbanx Sfbncbb, 
are onr traveling agenta. 



KToik fi>r the Moatti. 

This Is Btill another cotton month, and the work of 
gathering shonld be proanuted Tigoronaly. The eold, 
nuny, diMgTeeable Weather of iriiit«r is coming, when 
the cotton irill be atoned and blown ont, and the work 
of pickiag greatly retarded. All the wheat of conrae Is 
irn by this I The hogs of course should b« tbt eariy 
this month, so that they may soon be gotten np In 
elose pens preparatory for pork making, as the first cold 
frosty weather that aomee toward the close of thU month 
sbonld be taken adTWitage of for this important bnsi- 
A11 experience has proved that it is good aeono- 
my in this eliitia(« to make baeon early, which admoo- 
ishea tbe neeesrity of baTing hogs fattened early. One 
pound of good fat bacon raised at home is worth to the 
ootton planter 8 lbs. raised in Eentnekj. We wish onr 
planters all understood the rationale of this philosophy. 
We hope some of onr correspondents who know fh>ni 
practical ciperienee tbe tme Talne of raising at home 
their own " hog and hominy," will relieve na in tbls ar> 
gnment, ssonr engSLgements are ptesaiogJuBt now. 



tl^ We would respectfully ask the attention of o 
weekly exchanges, and especially those in Alabana, 
the Prospeotua of Uie Ameriean Cotton Planter for the 
year 16S4, onr second volnme, to be fonnd on the firat 
page of this nomber. If onr Editorial tMenda conld 
apsre the email Bpaoe to giTO it a few insertiaDS In their 
oolttnms, we shonld reoelie It as a marked fkvor, to be 
reoiprooated at the earliest favorable opportoni^ offer- 
ing. 

|9* ^e hope onr anbeeribers, and those intending to 
become Bubsoriber* to the aoco'nd TOlume of tha "Cot- 
ton Planter," will avtul themselTes of the earlieet op- 
portunity to send in tbur names and dollar, that we 
may know at an early period how to arrange our Edito- 
rial for 1654. 



Agrlenttiu*! Auooiatioti of tbe yUottng 
or Klaveholdlng- Btstec 

On tbeoppoaite page, we again lay before onr readers 
the Circular of the ExeentiTe Conncil of this Aaa4>^tion. 
We aguD respeotfnlly aak the attention of onr read- 
er* to it, and Mpeeially do we aak our exchangee to no- 
tice it, in sooh manner as to engage the attention of their 
readers. SeTeral of onr weekly exchanges haie noticed 
tbla Ciranlar in a spirited manner; othera, howcTer, 
have not given it even a "god-speed," We asBure our 
editorial friends that they are mnoh more interested in 
the Boooeaa of thiB effort than at firat ^ew they may 
suppose. An enlightened and intelligent community 
of planters will instidn the press. 

Our Agrioultoral friends, and the members of the As- 
sociation especially, will bear in mind that Thursday, 
tha first day of December, is the day of meeting at Co- 
lombia, South Carolina. Who will go T Where are the 
Carolinians, scattered throughout the South-west f A 
most propltions opportanity, this, to make a pilgrimage 
to oar native Carolina. We have learned fhim a stannch 
friend of this AsBoelation, in Oeorgia, that there will be 
ont IKoutand Oeorgians there. How many Alabamians 
witl go ? — and MIssiBsippians, and Ftoridians, and Horth 
Caroliiiians, and Virginians, and Tennesseeans, and 
planters west of the Father of Waters? This is a con- 
vocation of the working men — the clanters, the produ- 
cers of the Boulh — the Repnblie's true wealth. Shall 
we neglect onr own best interest T — treat thus amiss the 
only sure and speedy means of acquainting ourselves 
with tbe science, praetieal andphiloBophioal, of onrpro- 
fessiont Who, then, shall be interested T Who, then, 
shall laam and appropriate, for good and pTBctlcal use, 
the Ecienoe of Agriculture T Provldenee has bleased us 
with a oonntry fertile tn all the elements of the most 
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valuable agricuUaral productions, and a climate propi- 
tious to the extreme perfection of these absolutely ne- 
cessary productions. Shall we longer close our eyes 
and fold ournrnis, to slumber, a:^ the sluggard, and thus 
say — others may attend to their interest, but we plant 
era, we producers of the wealth of the country, will re- 
main **hewer8 of wood and drawers of water"? We 
are nut yet willing to believe this of the intelligent and 
euthusiastio planters of the Slaveholding States. 

The Executive Counoil of the Associatien have made 
arrangements with gentlemen of high distinction in the 
various departments of Agricultural science and prac- 
tice, to address the Association during its assemblage. 
We have also assurances that the meeting will be, in 
every way highly acceptable to the people of the Pal- 
metto St^ite, and also to the citizens of Columbia. 

Addresses have been promised by, and may be ex- 
pected from the following gentlemen : 



of the country. This article is designed particularly as 
propositions for the consideration of the <* Agricultural 
Association of the Planting or Slaveholding States." 
We hope every member of the Association will consider 
the matter well, and go up to Columbia prepared to give 
these propositions the attention that the importance of 
the subject demands. 



SOUTH CABOUMA. 

JohnBachman, D.D. L.L D. Dr. 



OKOEOIA. 

W C. Daniell, 



Hon. J. B. O^Neal, 
Hon. W. H. Gist, 
Prof. F. S Holmea, 
Hon. R. F. W. Allstou, 
H. W. Ba venal, Esq. 
Prof. R. T. Brumly. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Dr. II. A. Swasey, 
Thos. Affleck, Esq. 



J. Van Ikiren, Esq. 
B. J. Hardwick, Esq. 

ALABAMA. 

Col. Isaac Groom, 
Absalom Jackson, Esq. 
Dr. A. A. Lipscomb, 
Col. Wm. DeForest Holly. 

niBTftlCT OF COLUMBIA. 

J. D. B. DeBow, Esq. 

In addition to the gentlemen above named, several 
have partially promised to address the meeting or send 
an essay. There are also some gentlemen that have 
been addressed yet to hear f^om 

Analysis of Soils. 

iSF^ In that exoellent article in our last number, **The 
Prairie Soils of Alabama," we regret that several typo- 
graphical errors occurred, though we took unusual pains 
to have it correct. These errors, however, we are glad to 
say, mostly occur in simply misspelling some of the 
technical terms used in the illustration of the subject. 
Persons atal conversant with the science of Geology 
will have no difficulty from this cause, in fully compre- 
hending the author. Professor Harper clearly evinces, 
in the manner in which he has treated this subject, his 
practici^l )(nowledge of the science of Geology, and hia 
theory of the prairie formations is certainly plausible 
and interesting, He is a practical analytic Geologist, 
fully prepared with the necessary appliances for ana- 
lyzing soils. An^ qf Qur agricultural readers who may 
wish to have specimens of the soil of their plantations 
analysed, should not fail %o embrace this most favorable 
opportunity. In our August number will be found full 
directions for collecting specimens of soil for this pur- 
pose. 

In this number of the Cotton Planter we furnish our 
readers another article from the same pen, on a subject | object has been, improvement, — has been to make eael^ 



of paramount interest to the cotton-planterjs espeoiftHy, 



Georgia Vine. 

We hail presented to ua, a few days since, a couple of 
bottles of the most exoellent sparkling Southern Wine, 
made from the Devereux grape, and of the Tintage of 
1852. This Wine, in our humble opinion, lacks nothing 
but the mellowing influence of age to make it equal to 
any of the European Wine^. This Wine wns made by 
Col. L. D. BvcKNEB, of Scottsbofo', Ga., and contains 
but one-twelvth of brandy, and a small proportion of su- 
gar, and Col. Buckner ia sanguine in the opinion that it 
may be made successfully without the aid of either. — 
We received also from the same source some beautiful 
specimens of Apples and October Peaches. The Apple 
that attracted our attention most, was a new variety io 
us, known in Georgia as the Romanite — a beautifully 
shaped Apple, deep red and a good keeper, hanging on 
the trees after the leaves have falle& off. When will ony 
planters give attention to the orchard and the vine* 
yard? 

TOlio will Respond ? 

Wo ask the attention of the readers and Xho friends 
of the Cotton Planter, to the subjoined letter re- 
cently received f^om a friend of the enterprise, who 
proves bis ** faith by his works.'' We puulish the let- 
ter, omitting names, &c., as the proposition of the wri- 
ter could not be well mad« public otherwise. 

We had intended not to mention this subject again, as 
our pecuniary losses on the first volume are near tho 
figure of our expectations in the beginning of the enter- 
prise, and for which emergency of course we had pre* 
pared ourselves. The proposition contained in this letr- 
ter is doubly meritorious. If successfully carried out^ 
the paper is sostained without loss to any one. And 
again, which is the most valuable feature^ the *' Cotton 
Planter," with its fund of practical information, finds 
its way at once ii|to one thousand families, to be read by 
the very planters who think they are unable to take an 
Agricultural paper, because they have not enjoyed the 
means of acquiring the information the volume or one 
number perhaps would teach them, — that it is richly 
worth one dollar, and that they dre not only able to take 
it, but they must have it, and neighbor A^ B^ must see 
it, and he can take it too. 

The next number closes the volume. Our Mends and 
readers can now see our labors as Editor and place the 
proper estimate upon them. Our fixed and determined 



number superior^ the preceding. On the first pa|{e of 
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this namber will be found our Prospeotna for 1864, and 
oar fixed purpose it) to make the second volame saperior 
in every respect to the first and faliy worthy of the at- 
tentioQ of every cotton planter in the South.— [Ed. 

MoNTGuMBRT, Ala., Oct. lltb, 1868. 

Dr. Cloud — My Dear Sir : It is now too lute to get the 
thousand subscribers to the first volume of the Plnntor: 
I therefore propose to be one of fifty persons to give 
twentv dollars encU to make up the difiiciency the first 
year of that journal's finHncial affairs. Inclosed you 
will find Twenty DoUnr.^. This is not a gift to you, but 
it is the amount I propose to benr in sBStaining the 
American Cotton Planter, byoiaklag a gratuitons dis- 
tribution of twenty copies to planters of moderate cir- 
cumstances of my Comity. You will therefore please 
direct that number to such persons as yon may know of, 
by applying to the Judge of the Probate Court, who will 
no doubt readily furnisU you with the names of twenty 
worthy planters of tliis County, who may not feel able 
to subscribe for the Planter, but who would rend it. 

Vours very truly, 

£. A. HOLT. 



Agfricaltiiral AsBOClatioii. 

We hereby acknowlc<lge the receipt of $5 from Mr. 
Thos, Affleck, of Miss., his initiation fee of member- 
ship. 

We also acknowleflgo the receipt of three copies of 
Prof. Tuomey*s Geological Survey of South Carolina, 
elegantly bound, ft'om his Excellency, Gov. Manning of 
South Carolina. 

N. B. CLOUD, M. D., Secretary. 



} 



We publish below extracts from two letters received 
'from gentlemen selected by the Executive Council to 
address the Assoeiation at Columbia, S. 0. These gen- 
tlemen will not be present at the meeting. The infor- 
mation contained in their letters is important, and this 
iwe offer as the apology for thus laying them before the 
members of the Association and the readers of the Cot- 
ton Planter. We hopo soon to receive more full oom* 
munioationa from both these gentlemen on these inte- 
resting subjects. 

Stock Placi, kxab Nashville, 

September 2Qthy 1868. 

De. Cloud, Secretary, tj-c. 

Dear Sir : Perui% me, through you, to kindly thank 
your Society for the honors conferred upon me. May I 
hope to foe pardoned for not attending. I must plead 
old age and multiplicity of matters requiring my atten- 
tion. I extremely much regret that my great experi- 
ence npon this important suhject cannot be more uni- 
versally beneficial. Wool growing was the hobby of 
my youth and is the pride of my old age I am proud 
now because my long experience enables me to say with 
full confidence to ni y brother Agriculturists in all the 
Southern or Planting Suites, that with the proper blood 
and eare they can grow as fine wool as the world af- 
fords. The grand staple tJiat all the nobles of Europe 
aud proud men of America must have for clothing, may 
be resorted to profitably in renovating our tired lands. 
This great staple must be produced, and it is easy for 
as to determine that the Plattting Stetee, where ebeep 



can graze all the year, can bear down all competition 
where sheep have to be housed from four to six months 
and fed upon costly food. Warm climates have greatly 
the advantage, as sheep by nature are grazing nnimuls, 
and where they can get succulent food all the year, and 
the climate sufficiently warm for the fleece and yolk to 
be all the time soft, — there, I say, the most perfect 
fleece of wool may be grcvu. Cold has a different ef 
feet, producing upon the fleece a hard or horn-like feel- 
ing, hence the recent artificial mentis of clothing sheep 
to produce the most perfect staple of wool in high lati- 
tudes. 

I have the best possible evidence to sustain my opin- 
ions — the likeness of Queen Victoria and Princ? Albert, 
in the form of a pri£e medal for fine wool. 

Will you be kind enough to present this my npulogy 
to our friends at their meeting. 

Yours respectfully, 

MARK R. COCKRILL. 



Hall Town, Va., October 8th, 1858. 
N« B. Cloud, M. D., Secretary y tfc. 

Dear Sir : I hasten to answer your letter, and inform 
you that I am obliged to decline the honor. Important 
professional engagements prevent my acceptance, which 
I sii.ceruly regret. Allow me« Sir, through you, to 
make to the Hon. Executive Council my grateful ac- 
knowledgments, aud to assure them of the deep interest 
which I feel in the objects and success of tbier laudable 
Association. 

Living as I do in the valley of Virginia, whero wheat 
growing is pursued so successfully, aud having myself 
been somewhat largely practically engaged in farming 
for many years, and with my brother been foremost in 
experimenting upon the oapabilitiee of our fertile lands 
by raising suocessive crops of wheat on the same fields 
so profitably, I should have been much pleased to avail 
myself of so favorable an occasion to convey to the Asso- 
ciation such views as have occurred to me. I consider 
the subject one of the very highest importance to the 
South, especially under exiaUti^ eireumstaneee. I have 
long believed that wheat growing has been too much ne- 
glected in the Southern States. I have no doubt that 
in many portions of the Southern country, more or leas 
well adapted, the experiment has never yet been suffi- 
ciently maiie, but I hope and believe the time will soon 
come when the South will raise not only all the wheat 
needed for its own consumption, but a considerable ex- 
cess for exportation. When that day arrives we shall 
really be independent, but not till then. In this fertile 
valley, the improvement iu wheat growing since my 
boyhood is almost incredible. About that period red 
clover and plaster were introduced among ua. Bj their 
application lands formerly regarded as s^oond rate have 
become the most productive. 

The system of seeding down anndally only one-third 
of the cleared land or less in wheftt has been abandon- 
ed, and now our usual custom is to sow out at least the 
one half, and many of us two thirds \ so the old notion 
that it would not remunerate, and would eventually 
impoverish the inheritance, is completely exploded nn- 
under the full lights of successful experiments. I have 
just finished seediAg uplands in wheat, from which 
I have takeq ei^bt crops i^ the last nice years — 
first-two of wheat, second three of corn, then one of 
wheat, when I sowed olover in tl^e wheat in the spring, 
allowing one year's rest, then fallowed in wheat, next 
year stubbled up, and I have the present season stub- 
bled i:tp again. My average crop of wheat upon these 
lands has been upwards of twenty bushels per acre, and 
ef oom aboa^ 40 butbels per imto eoeh yenv. I ibinK 
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IV^aent and continnous experiments as to the time of 
sowing wheat sliould be made to learn the most eligible 
season to escape the fly, &c., and to insure the best 
crops. I thought it might not be deemed out of place 
or uninteresting to m.ake these suggestions. 
I am yery respectfully 

Your ob't serv't, 

WM. LUCAS. 



dtntifir^ 



[fob turn AmsioAN oottor planvkb.] 

IXThat shall we do to pat a stop to the 
damages of the Caterpillar In onr Cotton 
Fields ? 

For the consideration of the Agricultural Aeeociaiion of the 
Planting or Slaveholding StaleSj and the Southern Plant- 
ers in general. 



BT PROrBSSOa L. HASPER, L. L. D., ETC. 



Db. Cloud — Dear Sir — ^The damages done annually 
by the insect tribe to the agriculturists and horticultu- 
rists of the United States, are immense. In the Patent 
Office Report for 1849, they were estimated to the 
amount of twenty millions of dollars. This sum, enor- 
mous as it appears, is most certainly for behind the real 
amount ; ^tg millions of dollars will approach the truth 
much nearer. Very nearly three-fourths of that amount 
of damages are sustained by the agriculturists of the 
cotton planting States, Tennessee, North and South Ca- 
rolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, Louisia- 
na, Texas and Arkansas. A superficial glance upon the 
damage done by one single kind of insects, the larrss of 
a certain night swarming butterfly, or Noctua, generally 
called the hoU toorm, in one si4gle cotton planting State, 
that of Alabama, will soon convince us of the truth of 
the abore assertions. 

The boll worm, which makes its appearance generally 
in the first days of the month of August, is now a regu- 
lar Tisitor of our cotton fields. It appears every year, 
if not all over the State, at least everywhere in the State 
in larger or smaller numbers. A hot and moist [summer 
favors the insect, and keeps the bolls of the cotton plant, 
its exclusive food, tender for perforation and excavation. 
Its ravages are in such seasons the most enormous, and at 
hot and moist summers are, in the vicinity of the tro- 
pics of most Arequent occurrence, the ravages of the boU 
worm are generally very considerable. 

We are certainly within the limits of the truth if we 
•stimate the average damage of the boll worm on the 
cotton crop of the State of Alabama to one-third of the 
whole crop. An average crop of this State amounts now 
to about 600,000 bales of 460 lbs. of cotton to the bale ; 
but it would amount at least to 688,000 of such bales, if 
the boll worm did not destroy one-third of the crop. 
Tbi« inoMi diminiahes the cotton crop of Alabaoia, 



therefore, to the extent of at least 188,000 bales of cot- 
ton annually. If we allow the price of cotton, the range 
of from five to ten cents only, certainly a very moderate 
one, the average value of a pound of cotton will be 7^ ota,, 
that of a bale of cotton of the above weight, $88 76, 
and the average damage of the boll worm in the State of 
Alabama will annually amount to the very considerable 
sum of $4,488,760. If we estimate an average cotton 
crop of all the cotton planting States of our Union to bo 
about three millions of bales, and the average damage of 
the boll worm one-third o( this, the amount of the annual 
damage of this single species of insect all over the cot- 
ton planting States, will be thirty-three millions, seven 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

Who will say that this estimate is too high 7 Sorely 
nobody who has once only examined a cotton field visited 
by that scourge of the Southern planter. Such, then, is 
the damage inflicted only by one of the enemies of the 
cotton plant — the worst, it is true, on account of its fre- 
quent and regular visits, but not the worst, if judged ac- 
cording to the extent of the injuries done in one of its 
visits, the larva of the Noctua Gh>rrypiperda, or the Armg 
Worm, is then the worst, for it destroys everything which 
is destructible at the time of its visitation, and leaves 
the cotton fields as if the icy blast of a Canadian I>ecem- 
ber morn hod swept over the beds of the tropical plant. 
A few weeks — nay a few days — ^are sufficient to prostrate 
the hopes of the industrious planter. 

If those dreadful enemies of our Southern Agricultu- 
ral industry were only of temporary existence, if we 
could entertain the hope that they would disappear by 
degrees as they made their appearance, we might con- 
tinue in idleness and wait patiently for their disappear- 
ance ; but such is surely not the case. The close obser- 
ver of nature can predict, without any prophetical geni- 
us, that these enemies of the cotton plant will not only not 
decrease, but that, on the oontraTy, they will increase. 
The same natural laws prevail in the vegetable kingdom 
as among mankind and the animal kingdom in geaeraL 
As long as the population of h country is very thin, veiy 
few diseases only make their appearance, contagious dis- 
eases are nearly unheard of, but their number increases 
with the population, and among the densest population 
we find most diseases and the greatest mortality. It is 
the same among vegetables, for they, like animals, inhale 
and exhale air, and change the constitation of the sur- 
rounding atmosphere continually. It is especially so with 
the cotton plant. The culture of the cotton plant was first 
resorted to, to some extent in the United States, about 
the year 1780, but it was only in the year 1804, when the 
culture of the cotton plant had already increased to a con- 
siderable extent, especially in South Carolina and Geor- 
gia, that the larva of the larva of the Noctua Gorrypi- 
perda, or Gorrypii, (the army worm,) atade its first ap- 
pearance and devastations. From the year 1804 to the 
year 1826 it reappeared several times, but without doing 
rnuoh iBJvry- Sinoe that time ite ravagea fa«vtt been 
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fireqaent and extensire. I haye no data with respect 
to the first appearance of the boll worm, but I know it 
was much later, and as the army worm eyidently 
spread from East to West, having first appeared 
where most cotton was planted at that time, on the 
coast of South OaroUna and Georgia, so the boll worm 
originated in the middle and western part of the 
cotton planting States, whero its culture was, at that 
time, most considerable, and it spread especially ft'om 
West to East. From 6 to 8 years ago the ravages of the 
boll worm were scarcely perceived in the Sea Island cot- 
ton fields, and, I believe, I make no mistake if I assert 
that it is only since about twelve or fifteen years that the 
damages caused by it became so considerable in the 
upland cotton fields. 

The devastations and damages of these enemies of the 
cotton plant are now enormous, and, indeed, discoura- 
ging, as an examination of the cotton fields during the 
last months of August and Sept, will have put beyond 
doubt ; it seems to become absolutely necessary to remain 
no longer inactive, but to attempt seriously to prevent 
such inroads of the enemies. The question obtrudes it- 
self, th^n, *^What thall we do to decrecue <md prevent the 
enormoue damaget of the enemies of our cotton fields f** 

It is very certain, if we continue to do what we have 
hitherto done, discourse upon the enormity of the da- 
mages, curse the direful enemy, go even so far as to as- 
sert that we are willing to sacrifice hundreds, yea, thou- 
sands of dollars singly, if a remedy against the evil 
could be found, but let the caterpillar eat unmolested, 
the scourge will certainly keep pace with the culture of 
the cotton plant It will fearfully increase with the in- 
crease of the plant, but only diminish when the culture 
decreases. The Patent Office Report of 1849 says 
justly : '' If a pirate on the high seas, or an Indian sa- 
vage on land, injures the property of a citizen to the 
amount of a few doUars, millions are expended, if need, 
to punish the offender. This is right ! But when pub- 
lic enemies of a different name do a thousand times 
mere iigury to a whole country, are eitizens then under 
any necessary restraint which forbids their making a 
common effort to protect their property from insect de- 
Tastators ?'* Certainly not ! and instead of looking 
in inactivity on the annual repetition of such enormous 
devastations, the common enemy ought to be made war 
upon, not singlehanded ; no, by a common effort. The 
question will be put : '*Can it be done effectually ?" Why 
not? there is a remedy for every evU; such is the law of 
Nature ; our activity and exertions are only i*equired by 
the All wise Ruler of Nature to find it out. An example 
will Illustrate the assertion. 

When the small^pox first appeared among the humaa 
family, thousands, yea, millions of men were hurried to 
the grave by that frightful scourge ; whqie cities and 
countries were depopulated, a remedy was despaired of, 
and safety was only sought in flight. By the exertions 
of skillful men the remedy has, nevertheless, been 



found, and the dreadful enemy of mankind is very 
nearly rendered harmless ; not ten men die of small^ 
pox now, where formerly hundred thousands used to 
die. So it will be with the scourge of our cotton fields, 
but no exertions have hitherto been made to discover a 
remedy. In order to find it the disease must be perfect- 
ly understood. We know, indeed, very little more of the 
boll worm than that it Is the larva of a Nootua, (night 
swarming butterfly or moth,) which feeds exclusively 
upon the green fruit of the cotton plant ; it perforates the 
green bolls, creeps into them, eats the interior of them, 
especially the immature wool, and destroys every boll 
which it touches. It undergoes the same changes as all 
the other Lepidapterous insects. The perfect insect, 
Sylpba, Butterfly or Moth, lays a large number of eggs, 
from two to three hundred, which hatch very soon 
after they are laid, and produce young caterpillars 
or larva>, generally called boll worms ; these feed upon 
the very young and tender cotton bolls, even when they 
are still surrounded by the flower. The young larvte or 
caterpillars grow very quick, being so voracious as to eat 
in 24 hoi;rd more food than their own weight. They are 
soon able to attack lar^cr cotton bolls, and then they de- 
vour whatever they can possibly perforate. When the 
caterpillars have attained their full size, and changed 
their skin 3 or four times, they leave the cotton plant 
and undergo a second transformation into chrysalids, 
nymphsB, puppas or cocoons. In this state they take no 
nourishment After having remained in this state a few 
days or weeks, they undergo the third and last trans- 
formation or metamorphosis, into Sylphse or Butterflies, 
and the circle is complete. 

That much we know from the analogy of other Lepi- 
dapterous insects and superficial observations, — ^but that 
is by no means enough for finding a remedy against the 
fearful increase of the boll worm. For that purpose it 
is absolutely necessary to know, 

1. Where do these insects originate from ? 

2. 1)0 they emigrate, or are they engendered by 
a geueratio spontanea, lequivooa, (by spontaneous gen- 
eration,) in the cotton fields and on the cotton plants ? 

8. Po these insects live during the winter or hiber- 
nate? 

4. In what sf ^^^ do they hybernate as eggs, larv», 
chrysalids or sylphm ? 

6. Where do they hybernate ? 

6. Where are they in the spring and summer until 
they make their visible appearance on the cotton plant ? 

7. Where do the SylphsB or Butterflies lay their 

8. When do the caterpillars generally ffiMc* their 
first appearanee ? 

9. What is the necessary state of the atmos p l mie for 
their appearance and increase ? 

10. What is the necessary state of the cotton pl|uit 
for their appearance and increase ? 
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11. Are there now years where do caterpillars or boU 
worms appear ? 

12. What substances or elements are necessary for 
their existence ? 

18. What elements do they consist of? 

14. What substances or elements are hurtful to 
them, etc. 

Not a single one of these questions can as yet be an- 
swered with any certainty, and it is, indeed, not an easy 
matter, as it will bo perceived, to acquire sufficient in- 
formation to answer them ; this requires deep entoma- 
logical and chemical skill, and a man's whole time and 
ingenuity must be devoted to these researches. But in 
that way, we may be certain a remedy against the evil 
will be found out. 

In order to accomplish the above, and put a stop to the 
enormous ravnges of the insect tribe in the cotton fields, 
I make the following suggestions for the consideration 
of the agricultural puhliCj and especially the Agricultural 
Aaesodation and their Executive Council of the cotton plant- 
ing States : 

1. Let the time of inactivity be at an end, and de- 
clare at once war Co the common and unrelenting 
enemy. 

2. Lot the Agricultural Association of the slavehold- 
ing States and the special Agricultural Societies of each 
of those States and their Executive Committees, take at 
once the matter in hand, and direct operations. 

3. Let them appoint at once an Entomologist and 
Chemist for each of the cotton planting States, but se- 
lect men who are really skillful and reliable. Chemi- 
cal knowledge is necessary' in this case, for it will be re- 
quisite not only to analyse the cotton plant, and the soil 
in which it grows repeatedly, but tin exact analysis of 
the boll worm, and even the atmospheric air, may be 
necessary. 

The State Entomologist and Chemist can then serve 
for two purposes : 

A. to devote his whole time, skill and ingenuity du- 
ring the Spring and Summer months for entomological 
researches concerning the two enemies of the cotten 
plant, the boll worm and the army worm, and to solve 
the questions above alluded to. 

B. to act at the same time, especially during the 
Winter months^ as a Chemist of the States and perform 
according to the resolutions of the Agricultural Con- 
vention of the slaveholding or planting States drawn up 
at their meeting in Montgomery, Alabama, on Monday, 
the 2d day of May, 1863, under the direction of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Agricultural Association of each 
of the slaveholding States, the analysis of soil, vegeta- 
ble matter, manure, minerals, mineral water, etc., and 
have for that purpose a regular chemical laboratory in a 
central and accessible place of the State. 

Such a State Entomologist and Chemist has not only 
an arduous task to perform, but he has to keep a very ex- 
tensive and dear apparatus, and to provide himself with 



a private conveyance in order to travel to places where 
bis presence is required; he will even find it now and 
then necessary to have an assistant ; he most, therefore, 
have not only a very liberal salary, but also a certain 
sum for the purchase and preservation of a costly ap- 
paratus. 

4. The salary of snoh a State Entomologist and 
Chemist, and the purchase and preservation of an ex- 
tensive entomological and chemical apparatus, require 
annually a good sum of money, and the question ob- 
trudes itself, where shall the money come from. Noth- 
ing, really, is easier than to get the money for the above 
purposes. It wonld be wrong to lay any olaims for 
that purpose to the State Treasury, for the employment 
of a State Entomologist and Chemist does not benefit 
the whole State — ^it benefits only a part of its inhabi- 
tants, the agricultural public ; they have to pay it, and 
can do it with the greatest ease without even feeling it. I 
propose for that purpose, 

6. Let every planter of the different slaveholding 
States pay from each bale of cotton which he makes the 
trifling sum of two cents ; such a tax, trifling as it is for 
every individual, will amount iii the State of Alabama^ 
for instance, to very nearly $10,000 a year, and will be 
sufficient to pay the Entomologist and Chemist a salary 
of $5,000, sustain an apparatus, and have a handsome 
sum left for experiments, etc. In States where the cot- 
ton crop is not large enough, the tax must be hi^er. 
In ofder to enforce such a tax and collect it, it will be 
necessary to petition the Legielnture to pass a law for 
levying such a tax, and have it collected by the tax col- 
lectors of the different counties, who may then pay it 
over to the Treasurers of the Agricultural AssooiaCionB 
of the States. 

6. As soon as all the States have appointed their 
Entomologists, they must meet at least twice a year, ex- 
change their experiences, and form plans for opera- 
tion. 

Alabama raises the largest quantity of cotton. She 
has the greatest interest in the destruction of the ene- 
my of the cotton plant. Let her take the lead in the 
above undertaking, and the other States will certainly 
soon imitate her example. 

EuTAW, Ala., Sept. 12, 1853. 



J 



[POK TBC AMBBICAN COTTON rX.Al|TKK ] 

Oaleareomi Fertilisera. 

Ihi. Cloud — 'Dear Sir — When in your part of the 
country, last Spring, I was particularly struck with the 
facilities for irrigation from artesian wells in some dis- 
tricts; and the abundance of green sand marl to be 
found cropping out on different parts of the river bank, 
and laid open by more than one railroad excavation. 
Yet I could not learn of one instance in which either of 
these most valuable auxiliaries had been put to a good 
use. There seemed to be so much of energy and actlvi- 
tivlty amongst you, and so many well ordered and well 
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worked plontalioo:}, that I coufosa this neglect surprised 
me. 

What glorioos sights were some of these wells I Just 
think of it — ^hundreds of gallons of fine, pure soft water, 
pouring up from the bowels of the earth continuously, 
ready to be carried oyer every nook of those beautiful 
lying lands. 

It was difficult to bear the tenth commandment in 
mind, I assure you ! Those wells vert coveted, I in- 
tend boring here within my nursery grounds, but hesitate 
to risk so great an outlay of Ume, labor, money and con- 
tinuous care and attention upon so great an uncertainty. 

However, to gossip of good intentions was not what I 
had in view in addressing you at this time. The readers 
of agricultural journals are already too often bored with 
mere twaddle, whilst subjects of positive importance are 
overlooked. 

This ^een tand marl is one of these. I am not aware 
of its having been experimented with or analysed in your 
State. When examining and testing the calcareous 
marls, so abundant in this district^ and so little appreci- 
ated, I kept a sharp lookout for green sand, but without 
success. 

The only States in which this valuable mineral has 
been used successfully arc New Jersey, Delaware and 
Virginia. It has there been used to a great extent, and 
with most excellent results. Let me refer you to the 
7th and 8th volumes of the <<Farroer*8 Cabinet," pub- 
lished for many years in Philadelphia, but now, I be- 
lieve, discontinued ; and to the '^Farmer's Register,'' 
for 1841, '2 and '8, established and for so many 
years edited and published by the now venerable Ed- 
mund Ruffin, a man who deserves more of his eountry 
than all the Generals that ever mounted epaulettes. 
You will there find very full descriptions of the marl- 
beds, the mode of working them, of applying the sand, 
and the results. 

The marl region of New Jersey stretches through the 
interior of the State, and covers quite a large portion of 
it The beds lie at various depths from the surface, and 
are variously overlaid. They also difi^r a good deal in 
the proportions of their constituents, their main value as 
a manure depending upon the proportion of potash and 
gypsum. I should suppose that the green-sand of your 
State must be especially rich in alkaline substances, not 
only from its appearance, taste and feel, but from the 
fact that several artesian wells I saw are so very alka- 
line as to be used for washing without the use of 
soap. A meadow of Bermuda grass, so located as to 
admit of being irrigated when needful, f^om such a weU 
would yield the most profitable returns of any known 
crop, especially now that so many ingenious men 
amongst our Northern neighbors are turning their atten- 
tion to the construction of mowing machines. 

One valuable be4 of green sand in New Jersey is thus 

described. See Farmer's Cabinet, volume 7, page 70. 

'* This in the hill, on either side of the stream, (Tim- 



ber Creek,) is ten or fifteen feet in tbicknrss, nnd is ovci"- 
laid by four, five, or six, or eight feet Of sand and gra- 
vel, and also by a hard material of a feW inches thick- 
ness, resembling iron stone. This mari is much used, 
and to great purpose. It is hauled ten or twelve miles, 
and with the other marls of the neighborhood is gene- 
rally spread as a top-dressing upon grass^ in the spring, 
at the rate of ten to fifteen tons per acre." *'It is sold 
by the rod, or by the ton, say ten to fifteen dollars per 
square rod, and the purchaser digging it himself, or 87} 
cts. a ton, the owner uncovering it, and making it of ea- 
sy access to the team." '*The green sand marl of this 
neighborhood — and it is of that Only we speak — is best 
adapted to what are often called natwrul meadows — ^to 
lowish, moist, hot drained lands-^to cold, sour, quick 
sandy soils, where the springs are near the surface, and 
the virgin soil was naturally poor. These are the soils 
that this marl best suits We do not say it does not be- 
nefit some other soils ; but from all we learned and from 
our own experience, it does little or no good when spread 
on grass on a light, sandy soil, and especially If the san- 
dy soil reposes upon a sandy subsoil. 

Mr. Buffin, on the other hand, speaking, however, of 
green sand marl from a different locality, but similar, 
remarks, **A» to the soils to which this manuring earth 
is suitable, all persons of whom I heard in Salem, agreed 
in the belief that it acted well on all soils fit for tillage, or 
grass land dry enough to make good manure or pasture. 
On loams, and on the more clayey soils the effect is best. 
It is supposed to bo much less on the sandy lands. But 
the farmers about Woodstown do not agree in the opin- 
ion of those whom I conversed with in Gloucester, that 
the best green sand is inert, or nearly so, on -^^ty sandy 
soils." There is another general, if not universal ao- 
companiment, which particularly attracted my notice, 
as I had seen and appreciated the same at home (in Vir- 
ginia) in our green sand earth. This is gypsum which 
is left on the surface in a white, tasteless powder, like a 
dusting with coarse meal on the outside of the drying 
heap of earth. I learned that the workers and users of 
this earth, though not knowing what this white powder 
is, had formed the opinion that the appearance was most 
decided in the earths best for manure." I cannot but 
believe that this gypsum is an ingredient sufficiently 
abundant and general in most, if not all of these earths, 
to add very considerably to the other and unknown cau- 
ses." The green-sand earth is generally given as top- 
dressing on clover, the autumn and winter after taking 
off wHeat. The quantity of the green sand earth ap- 
plied, is usually ten loads of a wagon and two horses, 
and when near and cheap enough, twelve or fifteen loads 
are often applied. Eveiy man would prefer to give morv 
but for the cost." 

Some of the accounts given by Mr. Ruffin of the im- 
provements effected by the use of this earth, aro exceed- 
ingly interesting. And, by the way, you will excuse my 
remarking I am sure that a sett of the Farmers' Jlegister 
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forms a most yaloable libnuy of itself for tbe planter 
aiming at improYement. The progress of the y&st change 
effected in the agrionlture of Virginia, almost from its 
inoeptioD, is here reported. 

Of the green sand earths or marls of New Jersey, 
manj analyses have been made. The following table 
exhibits the average composition of seven specimens, ta- 
ken from as many different parts of the formation in that 
State, some of them widely distant from tbe other. The 
ingredients were seperated by mere mechanical means. 
Green'sand, 76.07 

Clay, " 20.93 

Qnartsoze sand, 4.00 — 100 

From the results of 15 analyses of the green sand 
mineral itself, its own composition appears to be of 
Silica, 49.6 

Alumina, 7.8 

Protoxide of iron, 22.8 

Potash, 11.6 

Water, 7.9 

Lime, about 0.5 

Magnesia, / a trace. 

No mention is here made of the gypsum or sulphate of 
lime claimed by Mr. Ruffin to exist in the green sand, at 
which he expresses his surprise, but fitill claims its pre- 
tence as an important agent. 

It is difficult to limit an essay upon such a topic 
to the extent of a single article, which my press of other 
employments compels me to do. 

Permit me merely to refer you to the following table of 
analyses of the cotton plants seed and fibre, and to sug- 
gest how evident it is that this green sand earth, so rich 
in potash, must prove to be a valuable application to 
cotton lands. The test of actual application to the 
crop, however, is greatly to be preferred to that of the 
labratory. 

Analyses made by the late ThoB. J. Summer, of S. 
C, In 1848 : 
In the cotton plant, 100 parts of the ash contained of 



Oxide of lime. 


10.88 


Oxide of magnesia. 


10.61 


Potassa, 


27.82 


Soda, 


2.76 


Silicic acid, 


trace 


Lose and chlorine. 


4.84 



Silicic acid. 


6.60 per ot 


Sand and coal, 


)0.04 


Oxide of iron, 


8.20 


Oxide of lime. 


17.66 


Oxide of magnesia, 


6.38 


Sulphuric add, 


1.81 


Phosphoric add, 


18.87 


Potassa, 


22.01 


Soda, 


0.99 

1 


Chloride of sodium, 


0.06 


Carbonic aoid, 


16.72 


■ 


101.18 


The ash of cotton seed eontained 




Phosphoric aoid, 


86.48 per ot. 


Oxide of iron. 


8.48 


Coal, 


1.06 


Sulphuric add. 


8.19 



100.00 
Professor Shepherd's analysis of the cotton fibre shows 
that every 10,000 lbs. of cotton wool produced by any 
tract of land, substraots from the soil, of 

Potassa, 31 lbs. 

Lime, 17 

Magnesia, 8 

Phosphoric acid, 12 

Sulphuric acid, 1 

These ingredients, or inorganic matters, when removed 
from the soil, can only be replaced by a direct appliea- 
tion in some form or other. 

Our marl here is a calcareous earth formed from the 
accumulation of the remains of myriAds of fresh water 
shell-fish of various sizes and species, but generally 
small. It contains about 70 per cent of carbonate, 6 to 
8 of sulphate, and 2 to 8^ of phosphate of lime. I find 
it invaluable as an application to those portions of my 
nursery in which fruit trees are grown, acting both che- 
mically and mechanically. Upon both cotton and com 
the results have been favorable and decided. But for 
the reasom above*given, I cannot at present enter upon 
this branch of the subject. 

Yours truly, 

THOMAS AFFLECK. 
Washinqton, Miss., Sept. 20, 1863. 



^latitate f raitninq. 



[VOS TQS AMSBICAN OOTTOH PLAXTBB.] 

All Sffew Ughts are not Tme Idgrhts. 

Dk. Cloud— Dear Bvr : In tbe September No. of Ae 
Southern Agriculturist, a correspondent who signs him- 
self *< Hebkon" (a biblical name meaning sodety, friend- 
ship,) gives quite new light on the "Boll Worm and 
Sore Shin in Cotton." He closes, thus : '< I know many 
who could, and perhaps would, impart much useful and 
practical information to the columns of the OuUtvatoTf 
did they not expect to be taken off by the orabbed pens 
of " crusty critics." And perhaps '* Hebron," as well 
as many others, and the rest of mankind, had better 
have a caustic pen held in terror over them, so that they 
would keep near the shore. All new lights are not true 
lights, and |f writers would be careful enough to infoxm 
themselves upon what they would write, and try an ex- 
periment long enough to prove a thing to be not acdden- 
tal, they would save ^'a thooking bad" wi^ of spending 
ink and paper. 
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The idea that the boll worm is the cut worm is cer- 
tainly new. I am free to admit that we are not^fully 
informed as to the worm species that infest tbe cotton 
plant ; but ** Hebron" must know, as well as any one, 
if he is fit to enlighten this age, that if *' the moth de- 
posits its eggs upon the plant," that they are out of 
reach of pigs, and yet he ought to know that the cut 
worm is known all through the cotton region, and upon 
every farm and plantation, whereas the boll worm is 
not, nor has always been in cotton. A cotton field may 
be a cotton field, and yet ** pigs between thirty and forty 
in number" may be able to gather all the cut worms ; 
but how large a cotton field pray — ^an acre, or an half 
acre, or 20 acres ? 

But " Hebron" is not afraid of a " crusty" critic. He 
boldly Tentures forth on the field of hypothesis, and at- 
tacks public sentiment as if it were some huge wind- 
mill. He is not content to make the boll worm the cut 
worm in a bran new dress, but he comes down on **Sore 
Shin," and avers " it is confined to poor land, more par- 
ticularly to poor sandy land." Now, Sir, as to this hy- 
pothesis, I have not a foot of sandy land and not much 
poor land, yet I have the sore shin. And by-the-by, 
how many, old planters will deny that the "sore shin" 
is not always worse in cold springs, — who will say that 
" too much rain produces lice upon the leaf," except our 
friend " Hebron." If we have much rain early in the 
season, there is cool weather, evaporation producing 
cold, when we find lice and sore shin. 

I never saw a season yet without lice ; and I rather 
guess in these latitudes there is no child without worms, 
yet lice do not injure the plant, when the weather is 
warm and the plant growing freely. ** Lice never pro- 
duce sore shins after the plant obtains a great many 
leaves." No, dear " Hebron," nor never. They are 
two separate and distinct curses on the eotton plant. — 
Tou may see patches of cotton, every plant lousy, leaves 
crumpled up, yet not a case of sore shin. And you may 
see plants with sore shin, the upper part of stalks not 
growing and the part in earth double size, yet no lice to 
hurt And you may see both, for the plant in becoming 
checked in growth seems to be fitted for the nourish- 
ment of lice — they seem to increase more. "Hebron" 
hits on the idea — " It is confined to poor ridges, because 
it 18 slow in growth, and never subject to disease, less 
vigorous than that on rich land." I offer no hypothesis 
— ^prefer to acknowledge my ignorance. Yet I am in- 
clined to think the boll worm is not the out worm, be* 
cause I have known cut worms to out cotton in July atnd 
August — ^because sore shin is a disease of the plant at a 
particular spot — always near the earth, whilst the root 
trill grow, and oftimes the top for a time until the plant 
can draw no further nourishment from the roof. 

I do not make these objections to fault find, bat for a 
higher purpose, to correct error. " Hebron" would 
wield a ** crabbed" pen of a " crusty" writer, could he, 
for his spirit is ahownv I.tiiink hfi should- evince more 



friendship, as his name imports. It is not always that 
the ablest writer on temperance is the most temperate, 
nor that the "crusty** writer has most malevolence in 
his heart. 

Yours with respect, 

AMITE. 



[rOB THS AHBBICAX OOTTOB PLAHTSB.] 

nie Vea Qnestion. 

Bb. Cloud — Dear Sn- — A few years since the opinion 
generally prevailed that peas were poisonous to hogs, and 
having little experience I adopted it, made but few peas 
plenty of corn, and allowed my hogs lo run in the woods 
two-thirds of the year, lost more or less every year by 
disease, and raised a great many runts, which, upon ex- 
amination, always proved to be diseased in the bowels or 
kidnies, or both. About this time it occurred to me that 
in witnessing the examination of several animals that had 
died suddenly, some of the smaller passages of the intes- 
tines were found completely clogged with unmasticated 
food, and never having detected any poisonous effects 
from the use of the pea, I attributed their unwholesome- 
ness to this cause. 

From that time I commenced planting more peas, and 
knowing that green peas would not swell, I always man- 
aged to admit the hogs to one field before the peas were 
ripe, always leaving the little nubbing and decayed corn 
in the field. I still lost seme hogs, but could not attrib- 
ute it to the peas. 

I still increased my pea crop, and kept my hogs in the 
plantation the year round, occasionally sprinkling a lit- 
tle spirits of turpentine on their backs, and now disease 
appears to have almost left my stock, and a death rarely 
occurs, unless by riolence. Last year my pea crop was 
abundant ; I turned in my stock and fattening hogs in 
October ; several sows brought forth about that time, 
and were suffered to run on them until the peas were 
exhausted, which was late in Febmary, and I now have 
shoats from the above litters that will compare favorably 
with the best, and are decidedly superior to any that I 
have ever raised. 

The process that has succeeded to my satisfaction is 
this : Sow the speckled or wild goose pea broadcast, when 
you lay by your com, half bushel to the acre ; pick your 
seed peas soon after taking your fodder, and give the se- 
cond crop to your hogs, which will be in a ripening but 
not a swelling condition, early in October ; there will be 
many ripe ones at that time, without doubt, but the hogs 
will prefer the green ones, and first fill themselves with 
them, which cannot hurt them as they do not sweU, and 
after the first bite or two they will not eat so hurriedly 
and greedily. When it happens that we are prevented 
from putting cur hogs in the field while the peas are yet 
green, we give them plenty of com the first day or two, 
which appears to obviate all difficulty. 

The same precaaUons observed makes the pea a most 
healthy i^d nutritious food for horses and colts, and I 
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And that colts may be weaned Arom their dam on a pea 
field, more particularly while the peas are green, with 
less loss than any other way that I have tried. I prefer 
the speckled pea, first, because stock are more fond of 
them; secondly, they are not so easily killed by the 
autumnal frosts, frequently escaping while other peas 
are killed ; third, owing to their habit of bringiog a par- 
tial crop in early, so that enough for seed may be gath- 
ered before the season for picking arrives, and if these 
are taken off, the same stems will produce another by 
the middle of October, land and seasons permitting* 

H. 



[roa TBS AMSRICAX COTTON PLAXTKK.] 

Bouse for Treuerwing Sweet IPetatoes. 

Da. N. B. Cloud — Dear Sir — Owing to my abseuce 
from home, your favor of the 7th inst. has just been re* 
oeiyed to-day, requesting *'an article" on my plan of sa- 
ving sweet potatoes. I presume it will now be too late 
for the ol^eet intended by you, (that is for tbe October 
number.) 

If you think an experience of more than twenty years 
without a failure, will be a benefit to you or others, I 
most cheerfully give it, as I believe it the duty of every 
farmer to giye for the benefit of others any improvement 
he may make, after he has properly tested the same. 

My plan of saving sweet potatoes, is in a house built 
for the purpose, in the following manner : I dig out a 
place in the ground three or four feet deep, as large as I 
wish the house ; then with bricks or rocks (I have had 
both) I build the walls eight or nine feet high, cover in 
the usual way with shingles or boards. For only one 
thousand bushels I prefer the house to be only twelve 
feet wide inside, and of sufficient length to hold that 
amount. 

In each side have two windows at equal distances from 
the ends and each other ; they should be about two feet 
wide and one foot deep. In these I put wire (such as is 
used in making sieves, to keep out rats, mice, or anything 
of the kind,) but no shuUert; and in each end of the 
house a door large enough to pass in or out conveniently 
with the potatoes. 

Above the potatoes there must bo a floor or ceiling, as 
the cold win penetrate the roof, and cause them to 
freeze. 

In housing I have not discovered that it makes any 
difference whether the potatoes are wet or dry, so there 
is no wet dirt sticking to them ; but I prefer housing 
them in dry weather, before any fireezes. Care should 
be taken to pick out all cut or defective potatoes. In 
putting them in the house, place a layer of boards or 
bark on the floor, and then straw. Be sure, also, to 
keep straw between the potatoes and the wall. 

After the potatoes are housed, the doors must be left 
open every day for a week or two, (or until they cease 
to sweat,) also during warm spells in the winter, and 
oocasion*Uy in the spring and summer. The time for 



leaving the doors open is very easily told by their b«Bg 
wet. The greatest and almost only danger is in keep- 
ing them too close and warm. 

The windows in the sides should be closed with straw 
in very cold weather ; but this is rarely necessary more 
than once or twice during the winter. If yon wish to 
house more than one thousand bushels, have the houae 
some twenty feet wide in the clear, with a passage 
through it three feet wide, with enough partitions so 
that the air can pass freely through it ; built in other re- 
spects as the above. All the potatoes my house will not 
hold I put in hills of about thirty or forty bushels, and 
use them first. I also keep my seed in hills the same 
sixe. 

I believe the potatoes could be kept equally as well if 
the hoase was built above the ground, bat the rats would 
be more likely to burrow under it. 

By keeping potatoes on the above plan they never be- 
come spongy or pithy, and if proper attention is paid to 
the airing through the doors, they seldom sprout. 

Very respectfully, 

NELSON CLAYTON. 

Chambers County, Oct 18, 1658. 



[fob toe AMXRIOAM cotton PLANTEll.] 

Peas wiU kill Hogs. 

Dr. N. B. Cloud — Dear Sir : In the August 
No. of your excellent journal, is an article upon 
the subject of peas killing hogs. In said arti- 
cle your correspondent, not without some show of 
reason, would lead us to believe that it was the 
" hulls of unripe acorns," and not peas, that kill- 
ed his hogs, which 'no doubt was the case with his 
hogs. But that " peas will kill hogs" is the sad 
experience of planters for years, and not hogs 
alone, but cattle also; but believing that thej 
may be prevented from doing so with hogs, I am 
induced to give you mj practice and experience 
on the subject, and if you think it woithj of a 
place in your periodical, you can insert. Some 
ten or twelve years ago I visited an old friend in 
the winter, and he would have me go to his pen 
to see his ^'porkers." In the pen was a trough 
that attracted my attention, as the com was 
thrown upon the ground, and a nice spring branch 
was running through the pen ; and upon enquir- 
ing about it, was told that it contained a quantity 
of ashes, salt, and a small portion of copperas, 
and then was filled with water, and the object was 
to free the hogs of kidney and intestinal worms, 
and he also said he believed that it would prevent 
peas from killing hogs. Soon after that time, I 
commenced farming upon a free, sandy lidge 
land, with a good deal of lime in the soil, an<&ot 
being able to make an average of more than mm 
15 to 18 bushels of com per acre, was compelled 
to plant peas extensively, to enable my com to 
last me through the season. Now, my old ^ ~ 
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trongh never escaped my memory, but instead of 
using it (saving two or three years) made some 
log heaps of hickory, when it could be had, and if 
not convenient of oak, and set fire to them, and 
upon tuniing my hogs into the field threw a good 
quantity of salt upon the ashes of said heaps, not 
having used the copperas only when I used the 
troughs. Such has been my practice, and never 
have I lost any hogs from peas until last year, 
and then I was absent and too unwell, together, 
to attend to the heaping of the logs, and it was 
neglected. I lost some then, although a plenty 
of salt was given them. I raise so largely of peas 
as to be able to fatten my whole stock of hogs 
upon them during the winter. I have never but 
two or three times let my hogs upon my peas un- 
til they were fairly ripe. I have never lost any 
cattle from peas, and whether it was owing to 
their licking at the same bank of ashes and salt 
that my hogs did, am unable to say. 

Having space I will tell you how the cotton 
crop of my neighborhood will be this year, as 
compared with last. It is obliged to be shorter. 
There is an occasional planter who will make as 
much as last year, but the majority will not make 
within one-third as much, at least so they report. 
My own crop has lost within a month at least a 
sixth of the grown bolls, from what seems to be 
the old fashioned rot. The same was in my crop 
last year, but not so extensively. What would 
you advise me to do to get rid of it ? Can you 
enlighten me upon the nature and cause of said 
disease, or would you advise me to change my 
seed, as I have been planting the same kind for 
six or seven years without any change. 
With respect your ob't serv't, 

D. C. S. 

Remarks. — ^We have observed the same disease in 
cotton of which our correfrpoDdeot complains. We have 
BLmply called it the "dry rot," without having investi- 
gated the subject atal. We have observed it the past sea- 
Bon, and intended to give the subject some attention, 
but have been prevented by pressing engagements. We 
incline to the opinion that our correspondent would do 
well to change his seed; and we would further advise 
to plant cotton after grain, or a fallow of rest. We have 
noticed no appearauces of the disease in cotton where a 
system of rotation has been observed This disease was 
considerably complained of by planters in the south- 
west last season. It lieserves and should receive atten- 
tion. — [Ed. 



Ancient Agriculturists. — The first three 
men in the world, were a garddner, a plowman, 
and a grazier ; and if any man object that the 
second of these proved a murderer, he will please 
remember, that as soon as he was so, he quit our 
profeasioU) and begui to build a town. 



[wok TBI AXBBIOUr 0OTT05 PLlMTEIt.] 

7eilow Clover. 

De. Cloud — Dear Sir — In your September No. you re- 
quest to hear from me on the subject of Yellow Clover. 

I am gratified in the opportunity thus presented, as 
well as oblige you, as to place myself rectus in curia, 
as regards this plant. 

I have had no experience with yellow clover, and for 
that reason have never felt authorized to recommend it. 
The use of my name in connection with it is rather acci- 
dental than otherwise. It happened in this way. I>u- 
ring the Winter of 1851, a highly intelligent and respec* 
table member of oor Agricultural Society at this place, 
informed me that he had recently come up the river from 
MobUe with Mr. Snedicor, who told him of his remarka- 
ble success with this plant, and further, that he had en- 
gaged a large amount of the seed of his growing crop, to 
be delivered the coming Summer and Fall. He stated, 
also, that he himself had engaged some of the seed, and 
from Mr. Snedicor' s representations, he believed it would 
prove very valuable, and that he promised Mr. Snedicor 
that he would speak to mo on the subject, and try through 
our Society to bring it before the public, as well for their 
benefit as Mr. Snedicor's. My special agency was solici- 
ted because I was acting at the time as Corresponding 
Seeretary of the Agricultural Society, and believing from 
the statements, coming as they did from gentlemen of 
high standing, that it was a matter in which both the 
Society and the public were much interested, I lost no 
time in propounding certain interrogatories to Mr. Sne- 
dicor, to which he promptly and fully responded, all of 
which appears in the coiTespondence published in the 
September niunber of the American Cotton Planter. 
When these letters were read before the Society, it inte- 
rested many of the members so much, as well as the com- 
munity around, as to Induce me to think that I might 
subserve a valuable purpose by giving the letters a wider 
circulation, to accomplish which, I forwarded them to the 
Southern Cultivator. A consequence to myself was, that 
numerous appUcntions by letters for seed, and particular 
information as to planting, &c , &c., were from time to 
time received, all of which were referred to Mr. Snedi- 
cor. Thus and no further do I hold myself responsible 
for the failures with yellow clover, or claim credit for 
its triumphs. 

That it has proved a valuable plant to Mr. Snedicor 
and many others, I cannot doubt. This is sufiicient to 
establish its value under the prescribed circumstances of 
its successful cultivation. 

Whether it is as valuable as mnny other grasses which 
can be successfully grown on natural or properly pre- 
pared soils, is quite another question. 

So far as I am qualified to form an opinion, I greatly 
prefer red clover to all other clovers or grasses, regard- 
ing the amount and quality of food, and the length of 
time it admits of growing. The musquit, blue and or- 
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chard and herds grass, which I esteem next in value, ore 
also successfully gi'own in certain localities even in our 
Bunnj region. 

I refer you to the October number of the Soil of the 
South, for some of my experience with red clover. 
With the warmest wishes for your success, I remain, 

Yours ti'uly, 

I. CROOM. 
Gbsvnsbo&o', Sept. 12, 1853. 



[90B TBB AMBRIOAH OOTTOIT PLAHTKE.] 

BiU Side Ditehing^. 

NO. II. 

De. Cloud — Dear Sir — In my former article I spoke 
of the importance, practicability, and obligation of Bill 
Side Ditching, I promised in my next to speak of what 
I was disposed to term the true science of the same. I 
now undertake to comply with my promise. 

In ditching and horizontalizing, the important ques- 
tions are, first, can the land be made to retain all the 
water that falls upon it, without material injury to the 
growing crop ? and secondly, if not, how shall the redun- 
dant water be disposed of with the least possible injury 
to the land ? A satisfactory answer to these questions 
may be said to be the true science of Hill Side Ditching. 

It is admitted that whenever water runs, however 
slowly, over land in cultivation, especially when planted 
in hoe crops, that it does it some injury. The injury, 
however, will vary according to the quality of the land. 
And in every instance, if the soil could be made to ab- 
sorb all the water that falls, without injury to the crop, 
it would be abundantly the best. Therefore, the first 
thing to consider when we would perform the important 
work of hill side ditching is, whether this can be done ? 
Where the land is not too rolling, and the clay is some dis- 
tance below the surface, I presume it may be easily 
done. And it may be done where there is a stiff clay 
subsoil not more than 8 or 10 inches below the surface, 
by making large beds and planting 2 rows on the same 
bed. Though I doubt whether it would be practicable, 
for during those wet spells which we often have in the 
Spring of the year, the injury the crop would sustain 
the difficulty of cultivation with so much water standing 
on the land, must be considerable. Therefore, I opine 
that experience, the best guide, will prove that, in any 
but sandy lands, without a clay subsoil, the best plan 
will be to allow some of the water, during a very heavy 
rain, or in very wet spells, to escape. As to prairie-land 
absorbing all the water that falls, those who cultivate it 
will see at once that this is out of the question. The 
overflow of prairie-oreeks will show the difference in this 
respect in prairie and sandy lands. How often do we hear 
of prairie-farmers complaining of their land being too 
level. The water cannot get off, — consequently of a ve- 
ry wet year nothing can be made. How fortunate, then, 
that land which will retain the least water, is least in- 
jured by the water running over it. The fact that the 



broken rolling prairie lands, while they last, are the best 
lands we have for cotton, is a striking proof of what 1 
have said. 

If our lands that we would horizontalize and ditch, 
cannot be made to absorb readily all the water that falls, 
then the important question arises, how shall we dispose 
of the redundant water ? The answer to this depends 
upon the quality of the land, the declivity of the hill 
sides, the distance from the bottom to the top of the hill, 
&c. If the distance from the bottom to the top of the 
hill be not more than fifty or seventy-five yards, un- 
less tolerably steep, then a ditch will be unnecessary, as 
the rows will drain the water off. But if the distance be 
greater, say one hundred yards, then a ditch or ditches 
become necessary. And if we are to have ditches, of 
course the distance to have them apart, and the fall to 
be given them, become important considerations. The 
distnnce to have the ditches apart, depends upon the de- 
clivity of the hill ^ide. Where it is quite steep, they 
must be closer together, because the rows mast have 
greater fall, as we shall presently show, the water win 
run off quicker, and consequently a greater number of 
ditches will be necessary to carry it off. I have made 
them from thirty to seventy-five yards apart. Of course 
the judgment of the operator must determine. As to the 
fall to be given the ditches, this also depends upon the 
nature of the land and the topography of the piece of 
ground. Ditches on prairie-land require to have a 
greater fall than on sandy land. This I know from ac* 
tual experience. As, therefore, the fall of the ditches 
depends upon circumstances, no certain rule can be gi> 
ven. We must keep the leading idea in view, to get rid 
of the water without injuring the land. We must give 
the ditches fall enough to keep them from filling up, and 
not enough to make them waste into gullies. In prairie 
land the ditches may have a fall of fh)m three to three 
and a half inches to the twelve feet. In sandy land they 
should not have more than from two to two and a half 
inches to twelve feet. Some recommend giving the ditch 
more fall at the upper end, and lessening the fall towards 
the lower end according to the length of the ditch. This 
is, probably, a good idea, provided the ditch be made 
large enough towards the lower end to prevent overflow. 
I have given my ditches about three inches to twelve 
feet, but where they are four hundred or five hundred 
yards long, I find that towards the lower end they are 
wearing too deep. My land is sandy, with a good olay 
foundation. I mention this, that others may commenee 
where I have left off, and avoid the blunders I have 
made. 

But how shall the rows be run ? This is a qnestioa 
about which there' is a greater variety of opinion than 
about the grade of the ditches. Some recommend nin- 
ning the rows parallel with the cUtches. Then why have 
ditches at all ? To catch and convey off the water when 
it breaks over tiie rows, say they. Then the very ditch- 
es argue an imperfection in the plan. If the rows were 
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accurately and judiciously laid oflT, they might convey ofF 
the water without the use of ditches ; but there would be 
this grand objection to the plan — ^in many instances, the 
water would have to run nlong the rows for four or five 
hundred ynrds before it would bo conveyed oat of the 
field, and where water runs along a row with the ground 
fresh plowed up for this, distance, it is bound to carry off 
a great deal of the most valuable ingredients in the soil* 
If water must be conveyed out of the field, the shorter 
the distance it runs, except in the ditches, the better. — 
I do not mean that it should run directly down the row in 
order to reach the ditch at the nearest point. This plan 
would do more injury to the land than the other. 

Others put the rows upon a perfect horizontal. This 
will do, as I have before said, where the soil will absorb 
all the water. But where there are ditches, and, of 
course, a surplus of water to ba conveyed off, with all 
due deference to the opinions of those who adopt this 
plan, I must say that, to put the rows upon a perfect le- 
vel, is not according to the true science of hill-side ditch- 
ing. The idea of water running over a row from end to 
end in a smooth sheet, as it would over a plank on a 
mill-dam, may look very well on paper, but it does not 
succeed so well in practice. The water breaks over in 
some place a little lower than any other, owing to the 
bed not being thrown up so high with the plow at this 
point, or from some other cause, rushes into the row 
below, which, being already full, breaks immediately be- 
low, the next row is broken in like manner, and so on un- 
til the ditch is reached, and, probably, the ditch is bro- 
ken over in the same way ; then the water rushes like 
an avalanche to the bottom of the hill, canying soil and 
Band with it, to the great injury of the land. This I 
have tried. No guess work. In prairie land the water 
stands in the rows in little puddles for a long time after 
a rain, making it difficult to cultivate, and doing great 
iigury to the growing crop. 

Undoubtedly, then, the proper plan, nay, the scientific 
plan, is to drain the water into the ditches by the rows. 
It should, of course, be drained off as slowly as the na- 
ture of the piece of land will admit, as thereby less in- 
jury will be done to the fertility of the soil. If the rows 
had a fall of only half an inch to 100 yards, if the water 
would drain off and not break over the rows, it would be 
all the better. My plan, then, is to empty every row into 
the ditch immediately below, giving as little fall as pos- 
sible. But, it may be asked, why have a ditch at all ? 
Why to prevent the water from running too far along 
the row, accumulating and leaching the soil. But how 
much fall should be given to the rows ? I have already 
intimated that this depends upon the declivity of the 
hill. I gave all my rows one and a half inches to twelve 
feet. I find in some places that this is barely enough. 
On a steep hill side the top of the row being very little 
higher than the alley immediately above, the alleys will 
hold but little water, consequently, unless the rows have 
considerable fall, they will break over. In other places 



I find that half an inch to twelve feet would have been 
plenty. I expect to change the grade of the rows in 
many places, and in future I shall vary the grade from 
}^ to 1} inches. 

I have gone through what I intended to say in this ar- 
ticle. It is, I fear, too long, but I could not make my- 
self understood in fewer words. All I want is to be un- 
derstood. In my next I shall confine myself to the mo^ 
dtu operandi of hill-side ditching, &c., and close my com- 
munication upon this interesting subject. 

J. F. S. 

Benton, Sept. 20, 1853. 
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Orchard and Oarden. 

HINTS FOR NOVEMBER. 

• 
Obohabd. — With the exception of transplanting, thei« 

is very little work to be done in the orchard the present 
month. It will be well, however, to put a quart or two 
of ashes or lime around the base of young fruit trees, 
and to wash the trunks in soft soap to prevent the rab- 
bits from barking them during the winter. Great injury 
is frequently done to young orchards from a neglect of 
this simple precaution. Cuttings may now be planted 
out, but unless the winter prove a mild one, this work 
had better be deferred till spring. In order to be suc- 
cessful with any sort of cuttings, it is necessary to plant 
them in deep, rich, well pulverized soil, leaving not 
more than an inch or so above the ground. Mulching 
during the following summer is almost indispensable, 
and unless runs be frequent they will need watering oc- 
casionally. All pruning should be done in spring or 
summer, except in the case of grape vines ; this should 
not be deferred later than the first of February at far- 
thest 

As before remarked, transplanting is the chief work 
of the month, and this should be attended to as soon as 
possible after the fall of the leaf. Directions for proper- 
ly performing this most important of all orchard work 
will be found in another column. 

Gabpbn. — If the ** hints" under this head, for the last 
two months, have been properly acted upon, there will 
I be but Uttle new planting now to be done. If, however, 
the Octobor plantings have been neglected, no time 
should now be lost in repairing the fault, if good vegeta- 
bles are wanted early in spring. Peas, cabbage, radish, 
lettuce, spinach, &c., may yet be sown, but will need 
some protection in very severe weather. Onions, both 
the seeds and sets, may now be planted, as also carrots, 
parsnips, turnips, beets, salsafy, endive, celery, &c.— - 
Transplant cabbage, lettuce, brocolli, &c. Dress aspar- 
agus bed with a thick coat of manure, to which a small 
quantity of salt should be added. Mustard sown now on 
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deep, rich soil, will make excellent "greens" during the 
latter part of winter and spring. 

That portion of the gjirden intended for spring plant- 
ing should now be heavily manured with strong stable or 
other un fermented manure, and deeply plowed or spaded 
immediately. This will put it in fine condition for work- 
ing in February and March. It is absolute folly to ex- 
pect a "good garden," in our hot and dry summers, un- 
less the ground be rich and deep. With these indUpcTts- 
able qualities, and timely and proper planting, there is 
no country under heaven which can vie with us in hor- 
ticultural productions, either as regards variety or 
quality. 



[for the AllEItlCAM COTTON PLANTBR.] 

Transplanting Fruit Trees. 

Br. Cloud — Dear Sir: As the time has ar- 
rived when those who design planting out fruit 
trees the present season should "be up and do- 
ing/' perhaps I cannot do them a greater favor 
than by telling them how this very important 
work of transplanting ought to be done. 

Of all the causes which have tended to retard 
our pomological improvement and success, none 
has exercised a greater influence than ignorance 
upon this very point. 

A great many people imagine that nothing 
more is necessary in order to have a good orchard, 
than to procure the requisite number of trees, and 
to get their roots under ground with as little la- 
bor as possible ! Time rolls on — ^their trees in 
general being left to take their chance with the 
" cuckle-bur," "block calls," and rabbits, become 
stunted in their growth, poor bearers of imperfect 
or worthless fruit, and immediately the fault is 
laid to the climate, and ours is set down at once 
as no fruit country ! Occasionally we meet with 
a diflPerent order of things — with an orchard where 
the trees have been selected with judgment and 
planted out with care. And here, if the after 
treatment has been atal what it ought to be, we 
never fail to find the most satisfactory results. — 
No climate will suit all varieties of fruit, but if 
any man will select his trees according to the ex- 
perience of some of our veteran experimenters in 
fruit-growing, and plant them out according to 
the following brief directions, giving them one 
quarter of the cultivation and attention that he 
does his cotton or corn-fields, and chen has cause 
to complain of the want of succes.s, all I have to 
Ray ifl that the ruling Divinity of Pomology will 



be more partial and capricious in the distribution 
of her favors than I have ever yet known her 
to be ! 

The first step towards the attainment of a good 
orchard is the selection of a suitable piece of 
ground on which to plant it. This, for the Ap- 
ple, Peach, Quince, and Plum, should be dry and 
rolling, or at least sufficiently undulating to pre- 
vent the retention of stagnant water about the 
roots of the trees. (For Pears, the soil cannot be 
too deep and rich — -poor land will not do.) Where 
this sort of ground cannot bo had naturally, it 
must be made so artificially, by throwing up 
broad ridges from 20 to 26 feet apart, on the top 
of which the trees should be planted. The sub- 
! soil should be a porous clay, unretentive of ex- 
i cessive moisture, and in proportion as the oppo- 
I site of this is the case, must the elevation of the 
ridges be. Unless the soil is already deep and 
well mellowed, it should be thoroughly subsoiled, 
as it is important that the roots of the trees shall 
have a chance of escape from the parching infla- 
ence of our summer sun. The rows should be 
laid ofF 25 feet each way, which will give aboul 
70 trees per acre. The holes should be dug suf- 
ficiently wide to admit all the roots of the tree in 
their natural positions, and no deeper than the ntr- 
roundi7ig soil, unless the land is new, and hence 
incapable of being subsoiled. In this latter case 
the holes should be dug to the width of 5 or 6 
feet and not less than 2 to 3 feet deep, the bot- 
tom of which sbould be filled in with surface soil. 
In these holes the trees should be planted no 
deeper than they stood in the nursery. Unless 
the land is very thin and much worn, no " com- 
post" will be needed about the roots, except the 
surface soil which has been removed from tiie 
hole. It is bad policy, I think, to f«rce tha 
growth of a young tree for a year or two and then 
suffer it to dwindle and perish for the want of itA 
accustomed nourishment. Unless it is intended 
to give fruit trees the very best cultivation for & 
long series of years, stunulating composts of all 
kinds had better be dispensed with from the very 
outset. In soils destitute of a liberal share of 
lime and potash, however, a small quantity of lime 
or ashes, or both, should be applied not only to 
the soil immediately surrounding the roots when 
the tre(^ is first planted, but annually thereaftei 
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iacreasiDg the area of the surface to which such 
application is made in proportion to the increased 
extension of the roots. In filling in the soil a- 
round tho roota of the tree, great care should be 
used to have every root in its original position. — 
When the hole is two thirds filled, a bucket or 
two of water should be dashed in close to the 
trunk of the tree to settle the dirt well around the 
larger roots. Then fill up the hole, pressing the 
dirt gently with the foot, and if the tree be tall or 
destitute of spreading roots, stake it until it be- 
comes firmly established. 

N. B. It always happens that many of the 
larger roots are broken and otherwise mutilated 
in taking up trees. These broken and bruised 
parts should be carefully and smoothly pared with 
a sharp knife before transplanting, and if the trees 
have been long out of the ground and are wither- 
ed, Hjiey should be entirely covered up in damp, 
well pulverized soil, and tHeir roots well watered 
for two or three days before setting out. By this 
means we have saved nearly every one of a large 
lot of trees from the north, received here on the 
Ist of May, having been out of the ground nearly 
six weeks, and being so dried and withered as to 
be, in the estimation of nearly all who saw them, 
" past recovery." In proportion as the roots have 
been destroyed, so must be tlie pruning of the 
top, but this should not be done till the sap com- 
mences to circulate in the spring. I will only 
add that transplanting in this climate should al- 
ways be done as soon after the fall of the leaf aa 
possible, and if deferred till spring the trees 
should be occasionally watered and thickly mulch- 
ed for two or three feet around the base. 

I have written in haste and have no time to re- 
vise. Please, therefore, to excuse every and all 
short coming, and believe me as ever, 

Yours cordially, 

H. A. SWASEY, M. D. 

Yazoo City, Miss., Oct. 11th, 1858. 



Wht Poaoufl Sons ake Warm and Adresivb Soils 
Cold. — The reasoo of this is, that water in porous soils 
passes off freely, caasing little diminution of tempera- 
ture by evaporation ; while in stiff olay soils, the great- 
er part of it is held till evaporated. Thus the larger 
portion of the calorific ravs of the sun are absorbCil by 
the water in the adhesive soils, and pass into the atmos- 
phere in the form of vapors. This evaporation by the 
absorotion of heat causes the clay soils to be cold and 
humid. 



Grapes for the South. 

THE Subscriber offers for sale about 30 dozen fine, well 
rooted Scuppemong Orape Vines, of two 

years growth. These Vines have been propagated by 
layers from a vine direct from Skupperuong river, of 
superior quality and uurivaled by any vine south of 
Tar river. These vines are wnrranted to bear the third 
year after beiug put out, and for 99 years in succession 
thereafter. 

They can be had by application to me at La Place, or 
in the city of Montgomery at $5 per dozen, well put up, 
and securely sent to any part of the country. 

October 1, 1853. DR. CLOUD. 



J. A. & S. S. VIRGIN, 

rriACON, GA.9 AND inOIVTtiOIIIERir. Ali.-t., 

DKALEB8 IN 

PIANOS, ^g^ HARPS, 

^n^^ strings; 

AND A 

VARIETT OF HUSIOAL nBROHANDISE, 

GOLD fiMB tOLVER WATCHES, 

JEW£liRY« SlI^VKR AND PI.ATED 1¥ARE9 

AND FANCY ARTICLES. 




GUITARS, 




N 6. — ^Watches, Clocks, and Jewelry repaired in the 
best manner. 

April 1, 1853-6t 

Saxon Merino Backs. 

Thb subscriber has eight young 
Buck Lambs, of the above named 
fine breed of Sheep, and four of the 
same breed with a dash of the South 
Down. These Lambs are now four 
months old, of fine size, good condi- 
tion and health. Gentlemen wishing to cross this fine 
variety of Sheep on their flocks, can have these at a 
small consideration above their market valne for mutton. 
Price $10 each, deliverable at any time after the first 
day of September. If to be shipped, they will be deliv- 
ered at Shorter's Depot, on the Montgomery and West 
Point Rail Road, in a good secure cage for which $1 
will be req^iired. 

N. B. CLOUD. 
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F. A. ROBBINS &. CO., 

CORNER WATER AND ST. MICHAEL STREETS, 

nOBILE, ALA., 

DKALBK8 IN 

SADDLERY, 

INVITE the attention of Merchants and Planters to their 
extensive stock, comprising Saddles, Bridles and Mar- 
tingales, Harness of every description. Leather of all 
kinds. Saddlery Hardware; Saddlers', Shoe-Makers' 
Carriage-Makers' Tools, Materials and Trimmings. Al- 
so, a superior article of Patent Stretched and Riveted 
lEATHER BANDS, for Cotton Gins, Mills, and Ma- 
chinery, of all kinds that require Belts. All of which 
they offer for sale at Low Prices^ wholesale and retails 
Mttbile, July It^ 1869.6t 
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Mississippi JVarseries^ 

LOCATED mCAR YAZOO OITT, MISS. 

THE subscribers take great pleasure in announcing to 
tbeir friends^ and the public generally, that they 
have now on hand, and ready for sale, one of the choi- 
cest collections of Z'nitt Vrees to be found any where 
in the South. Their assortment is very large and com- 
plete — the trees are healthy and well grown — and th« 
prices as low as can possibly be afforded. The follow- 
ing arc some of the leading articles with pricea an- 
nexed : 
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Apricots $1 each. 
Nectarines 50c. ** 
Plums $1 •• 
Cherries $1 " 



Pears $1 each,.. ..$80 per 100. 
Apples 2dc. each, $20 * 
Peaches 25c. •* $20 * 
Strawberries, 60c. per doz. 

All articles sent from the Nurseries are carefully la- 
belled, securely packed, and deliveired in Yazoo City free 
of charge. Orders to receive attention, must be accom- 
panied by cash, or good N. Orleans, Ticksburg or Yazoo 
City reference, and addressed to the subscribers at Yasoo 
City, Miss. 

N. B. Persons unacquainted with the different varie- 
ties of Fruits, would do well to state for what purpose 
the trees are wanted, and leave the selection to tiie pro- 
prietors. 

Sept. 1, 1853-6m C. B. SWASEY & CO. 

NO. 1 SUPER.PHOfiPHATE OF LDSK 

THIS valuable fertilizer has been used for several 
years in England and other parts of Europe, and 
next to Guano, holds the highest rank in popularity, 
and the extent to which it is used among farmers. Its 
introduction in this country has been more recent ; but 
the progress it has made in the eatimatioiL of the paUio 
has not been less marked or successful than abroad. It 
is now entensively used throughout the Northern States, 
after a full trial and investigation of its merits ; and it is 
rapidly becoming, like its predecessor, Guano, a favor- 
ite manure at the South and West. 

It is composed of crushed or ground bones, decom- 
posed by the addition of about 1-5 their weight of sol- 
phurio acid, diluted with water, to which is added a due 
proportion of guano and sulphate of ammonia. Hie lat- 
ter is the active and one of the most efficient agents in 
the best Peruvian Ouano. 

It is suited to any soil in which there is not alresdy m 
full supply of the phosphates, which is seldom the caae. 
All crops are benefitted by its application. 

For sale in large or smdll quantities, in bags of 160 Ih& 
each. No charge for packages. All bags idll be brand- 
ed "C. B. DeBurg, No. 1 Super-Phosphate of Lime." 

For sale at R. L. ALLEN'S Agricultural Warehonae 
and Seed Store, 189 and 191 Water-street, New-York. 

Sept. 1, 1858-2t 

FOB. IXrZXrVlQB. PASStr&ACIB. 

THE subscriber having grown the Yellow CloTer suc- 
cessfully upon his Fann, knows it to be the artide 
represented above, which is juet the thing Planters in 
the South need. The rednoed rates at which the Seed 
are sold, is a sufficient guarantee that no humbug is in- 
tended. 

These Seed are to be had at the Drug Store of B. R« 
JONES & CO. The clean Seed are sold at $1 per pint, 
enough for one acre. In the bur 60c. per peek. 

Sept 1, 1858.tf B. J. SMITH. 
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PB.OBPXOTira. 

The American Cotton Planter 

FOB, 1854. 

THE Soeond Volume of the Amskicah Cottom PLAiCTift 
will commence promptly, xad tba lint number be 
ready for deliTery to robMribtrB, by the fint da,j of 

Jinnarj, 1864. 

The rery high favor in wbioh the work has been 
ceived by the press of the country, and the extent of ita 
circalntion. for the first year, amone tb« pncdakl, intel- 
ligeot plnnCera snd meehftnica of the Cotton States, ren- 
der An extended repetition of ite merits uaneoeBiiury here. 
Soffioe it to say tbat the Editor &nd Publishers huve ilc- 
terraiued that the Cotton Plantbe shall be second to 
no perindicBil of the kind pobliebed in the United Btat«s, 
in no particular. 

As heretofore it will b« printed on book paper, purely 

wUte, made ezi^eBBly for the work at Uie Rook Island 

■ Factory, with new fair type, on on improved Adams 

Power Press, securely atitohed end neatly coyered, thus 

protecting it entirely, into the bands of subscribers. 

One fourth of each number sball bo devoted invaria- 
bly to the science of A^oultnre, Qeology, and Amlysis, 
with the prineiplea and theory of soila and manures. — 
The balanM of tbe work will be devoted to practical 
Plantation Economy and Hoitfculture. 

Our Horticultural department will be sost^ned by a 
gentleman of thorough practiool eiperienoe. 

In short we assore our friends and tbe friends of im- 
provement in the Apicultural and other induetrlal pur- 
Huits of the Planting or Slaveholding States, Ihnt ueither 
pains, industry, or expense, shall be spared to make the 
Amikioan Cotton Plamteb the tnie oipoDent of th* 
Planting intereit of the oountry. 
TBKM8. 

I Cop; VI ia advasoe. 

6 Copies 



...10 " 



la 

■To Clubs, or Agriculturat Societies, 100 copies for $T6 

All subsoriptions must commence with the volume, and 
thi monty tnntt imiariiMg aooompaay the order. 

g^ Address, &c., on title page ofoovsr. 



rpiDi HDDt'i Mochanta' Uigmlii*. 

O^mmerclal Benefits of SlaTciy. 

To Fon^MAN Hunt, Editor of the Merchant*' 

Magaxine. 

Deab Sm : — In dlicussing this subject apparent 
diii^resaiona will be made, owing to the intimate 

relations eiisting, and the dependence of Com- 
3roe on the stiibilitj of govemmente. 

1. Thtkt the results of slave labor furnish the 
basis for Coiumerce, and that it cannot be fumisb- 
ed with contitaney by any other description of la- 

2. The tendcDcy which slavery has in giving 
stability to govemnienta. 

3. The contributions of slaveiy to national 

To mainiain the leading clause if the first prop- 
osition, we look to the statistics of those gevem- 
menta which exercise the most diffusing and pow- 

ful influence on Commerce; it is shown the 
articles of cotton, sugar, rice, nnd tobacco, (which 
are almost exclusively the products of slave labor,) 
constitute nearly two thirds of the exports of the 
United States ; on the exports afe mainly depen- 
dent the imports, from which is derived 'govern- 
ment revenue; hence those articles not only form 
the basis of external Commerce, but are the means 
through which two-tbirds of her revenue is raised. 

The product of slave labor is of acknowledged 
supremacy with Great Britian. not only as a com- 
mercial and manufacturing basis, but as a ineana 
of adding stability to tbe government, by fomish- 
ingemplojment to men, and luoncy necessary for 
ntemal protection. Articles of merchandise giv- 
ng healthful tone to the trade of these gevem- 
ments, mast ia a great extent, effect the Commeroe 
of* all with which they have interconrse ; which 
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extends^ directly, or indirectly, to the known 
worjd. To render slaves profitable, strict regard 
must be had to their health, comfort, and happi- 
ness; with these contributions, fidelity and useful- 
ness will be the return under proper management. 

The African race being the only one now re- 
cognized as slaves, in the full sense of the term, 
these remarks will pertain to such, although there 
are others, as virtually slaves, with the (supposed) 
mild and qualifying epithets of serfs, pon, ap- 
prentice, hirelings, servants, laborer, subject, ten- 
ant, debtor, &c., many of them with fewer allow- 
ed privillcges, under the penalty of dismissal or 
imprisonment, for neglect of dnty, with the hor- 
rors of want to follow in their train. 

As to the health of slaves, every one is aware 
of its importance, hence no remark is necessary. 
Comfort and happiness are so nearly synonymous, 
when applied to the slave population, that to add 
one the other follows, as a result. These blessing 
are to be conferred, by administering a well diges- 
ted police, by keeping them employed in a climate 
and atmosphere adapted to their physical nature, 
to the extent of substituting moral employment 
and instruction for the vicious — ^inclinations and 
actions which are the legitimate fruits of idleness. 
The business of planting affords such employment 
and location. 

Cotton, sugar, rice, and li^bacco, can be pro- 
duced for commercial purposes, only in a mild 
climate, and by such labor as can be controlled; 
to make a crop of either, and prepare it for market, 
requires the entire year's work ; the least relaxa- 
tion or neglect, in preparing the land, planting, 
cultivation, or gathering, insures defeat. Can 
such labor be found outside of Slavery ? in other 
words, can these staples be produced by any other 
labor than such as can be sent to the field and 
compelled to stay there until a fair day's work is 
done, for a succession of years, which is necessary 
according to the present method of planting and 
the demands of commerce ? 

The experiment has been tried both in this and 
other countries, with strong inducements present- 
ed to laborers for their continuance in the busi- 
ness with the necessary energy, but without any 
thing like success, they prefering a change of em- 
ployment, although want should be the conse- 
» quence, rather than submit to the constant labor 
in the sun, which is essential for the production 
of these staples; although there is immense terri- 
tory in the same climate with our own adapted to 
cotton raising, yet three-fourths of that wnich is 
used in Commerce is made by the well directed 
slave labor o£ the Southern States ; and so far as 
the labor is involved the same may be said of su- 
gax; rice, and tobacco. Curtail the supply of 
these four staples, to the extent that experience 
has proven would be the case if any other descrip- 
tion of labor waa to be relied on for their produc- 
tioni and wh^^t would He the condiiion of C< 



merce f War, pestilence, and famine, would not 
have such an effect on the world's prosperity ; it 
is likely they would be confined to localities, bat 
the other would be of world wide effect, not only 
by land, but by sea likewise ; the affliction would 
not bo confined to commercial communities, bat 
every class would feel it ; not alone those who are 
engaged in manufacturing these staples, they being 
thrown out of employment woald crowd other 
professions, which would be the means of reduc- 
ing wages below a living, besides the awful doom 
that would await the present operatives engaged 
in their production ; as vagabonds they would 
wander on the f&ce of the earth until the massea» 
would be hunted down and destroyed by their 
more enlightened neighbors, as has been with some, 
and will be the fate of all the aboriginal tribes of 
America; thus the calamity would be difiused 
through every branch of business and every elass 
of society; from the hamlet to the palace, it^ 
blighting effect would be felt. That Commerce is 
dependent on government for protection, no ques- 
tion will arise ; a government, to enjoy the con- 
fidence of commerce^ and be able to extend pro- 
tection, must have stability, and that stability is 
dependent on the subordination of the mass of 
her population, which is regulated either by their 
intelligence or their privileges. The masses of 
almost every country are ignorant as to the requi- 
sites neoessary to give form and stability to gov- 
ernment ; and in all that are densely populated^ 
experience has proven the necessity of abridging 
the suffrage privilege, which some do by requiring 
a high pr(^>erty qualification, others by title and 
grade in society; by which means the mass of 
common laborers have equivalent privileges with 
absolute slaves in making laws to govern them- 
selves or reform the government. By the concen- 
tration of power in the hands of those possessing 
an identity of interests, causing power and inter- 
est mutually to protect eaeh other from encroach- 
ments by the masses, has given stability to many 
European governments oi long standing. The 
evidence we have that it is this policy which has 
given them stability, is to be found in the ease of 
those governments which, for a time, adopted the 
popular or republican form; such as France, 
Greece, Mexico, the States of South America, &c., 
where their stability amounted to a bienniid 
change; falling into the hands of such as were 
able to secure the favor of the masses, independent 
of merit or the form of government to be admin- 
istered when in power. Thus demonstrating that 
the republican form of government cannot be en- 
joyed by a people until educated in view of it, 
which can be done only by a system of general 
political education, conducted by liberty of speech 
and of the press; and the fact is not yet proven 
that they can be fully and safely tolerated among 
any other people than such aa have been taught 
their utfe during ^» ftvmfttkm of lutional obc^ 
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acter. Yet their toleration is absolutely necessary 
to the formation and perpetuation of a republican 
form of government ; hence it is the slave States 
of this Union that may be looked to for its stabil- 
ity ; if not the dominant, the conservative power 
should remain in their hands. 

The slave population precludes immigration to 
the extent of a dangerous adulteration, by sup- 
plying labor, which will preseve in its original pu* 
rity a white population, which has inherited the 
free and safe use of speech and of the press, as a 
sure means of perpetuating this government, which 
was conceived and brought forth in view of the 
institution of domestic slavery. This species of 
property has the tendency to produce among those 
who are living in its midst, and are interested in 
its management, an identity of interest and feel- 
ing, a fondness for the same constitution and laws, 
that has been found to work well for Africa's once 
valueless and benighted sons, for their perpetual 
guardians the moral and commercial world. Al- 
though political aspirants, and other restless spir- 
' its, may arouse and array party feelings for a time, 
yet when the vital interests of the country are at 
stake, its constitution and laws, there is but one 
sentiment, although they may differ as to action ; 
80 long as a people entertaining sentiments in 
common on questions of goverment arising from 
its adaptation to their interests, and have power, 
there can be no danger of 4tB stability, or of its 
commercial prosperity from within. 

That the productions of slave labor adds large- 
ly to the wealth and power of the United States, 
is founded on the fact, that nearly three-fourths 
of her surplus production is the result of Uiis de- 
scription of labor } and it is only such surplus be- 
ins thrown into commercial channels that can 
bnng the wealth of other countries to this, (except 
by free ^t,) which only could be considered a 
true addition or contribution to national wealth ; 
all other means (strickly speaking) being the de- 
velopment of internal resources. Gommerical 
preparations and wealth are necessary oonoomitanta 
when a nation has to exercise offensive or defen- 
sive power ; it is the surplus production that gives 
rise to such preparations, hence much of the 
wealth which is added from without, and of the 
power which enables her to command reefpeet 
abroad, is referable to her slave institution either 



ter is magnified, and physical support increiised 
for a much larger population. To effect this in 
every country, and keep pace with science, the 
labor of the world's population, properly directed, 
would be inadequate ; yet much of this population is 
permitted to exist in as wild and dormant a state as 
the undeveloped resources are. There is no doubt 
but every man in a state of civilization, feels it hia 
duty to be actively engaged, independent of the 
mere supply of his. own necessities, in converting 
the dormant resources of the world into a tangi- 
ble and realizable form for tlie world's progress, 
and it is only such that can take a retrospect and 
make claim to a well spent life. Now, if it is 
the national desire and ambition of civilized man 
to bring the things of earth to this state of useful- 
ness, how much more so is it his duty to bring 
persons bearing his own physicial (and probably 
mental) image, purporting to have descended from 
the same common stock, who are by millions roam- 
ing on the earth's beautiful surface, as wild as 
the beasts of the forests, without any more moral 
culture or usefulness, ignorant of any proper ap- 
preciation of nature's gifts, and a terror to civilized 
man in attempting to introduce cultivation or im- 
provement. All experience has proven, and all 
historical authority is corroborative, that the 
speediest and only method which has succeeded to 
any extent in bringing the heathen (proper) into 
a state of usefulness, is by placing them in contact 
with, and under the educated hand of civilization, 
until their wild nature and slothful habits shall be 
worn out, and a capacity for self government 
manifested, although it should require thoueanda 
of years to effect it. 

This work of usefulness is to be commenced by 
the civilized countries permitting, by law, their 
own and the population of each other to obtain, 
by purchase or capture, of the world's heathen, 
as many as they can profitably employ, to be per- 
petual slaves, with proper enactments for their 
treatment. There is very little doubt bat the 
first governmental of^osition to this once noble 
and praiseworthy lioense for doing good to the 
heathen, originated in the short sighted apprehen- 
sion that there would not be room in the eivilized 
portion of die-world for the well doing of their 
own surplus peculation ; bat let them fear not, 
science will develop employment as fast as popu- 



directly or indirectly. Much of this reasoning i& lotion can grow in all time to come ; and selfish 



applicable to other nations dealing largely in the 
products of slave labor, althou^ they may dia- 
claim the existence of positive or perpetual slave- 
ry within the pale of their governments. The 
true interest of every country is to enooumge the 
useful arts, in view of the development of all of 
her natural resources; the idle waters, wild soil, 
things on the surface, hidden treasorea beneath, 
and thc][air which sweeps above are her's for culture 
and improvement, by wbich the national ohano* 



considerations should not be tolerated with suob 
an amount of good in proi^eet. The ostensible 
objections nds^ against sla^ry are its attendant 
cruelties and immoralities } bat they are blessing 
when compared with sach as are practiced in their 
native condition ; Sfome of which are the scarify^ 
ing of infant's cheeks, that pain may resnlt when 
they attempt to express their wants by crying, 
selling each for a trifle in return, regjudless of 
their fotoie lot, torturing tbemselvos and one 
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another under the dominion of superstition, by 
burying alive^ the funeral pile, Juggernaut's car, 
&c., but that which is the worst of all is canibal- 
ism. Think of the number of fat babies and 
sprightly youths of their own people, besides the 
unfortunate strangers that are eaten; with these 
historical truths before us it would be blind pre- 
judice to compare the horrors of heathendom with 
the necessary penalties of slavery, which are nev- 
er carried further than to secure subordination to 
the reasonable government of civilization, which 
brin^ with it benefits, individual and general, 
which are unknown in heathendom. If enlighten- 
ed govemmei»ts were to take this view of the 
heathen's condition and act, leaving the semi- 
civilized nations as the field for Christian effort 
and benevolence, what would be the effect ? The 
enterprise and progress of the age would call into 
requisition many-fold the number that are at pres- 
ent engaged in the efficient schoel of civilization, 
and the odium which is attached to the epithet 
slavery would be lost in view of the mutual bene- 
fits accruing to the heathen and his enlightened 
irstructors through this humane institution. If 
the labor of the present number of heathen that 
are em^^oyed in the moral arts has produced so 
good an effect on the world's commerce, as has been 
shown, we would e;f;pect |any multiplied number 
to produce a proportionate effect ; the ocean high- 
ways between commercial nations would be so 
crowded with merchantmen that their canvass 
would never be out of each other's sight, bearing 
the valuable products of slave labor. Bearing on 
this subject is appended a transcript of the protest 
resolutions of Wellington, St. Vincent, Penshurst, 
and Winford, presented 4o the British Parliament 
on the 20th August, 1838, against the third read- 
ing of the slavery abolition bill. 

DISSENTIENT. 

'^1. BeoauBe it is attempted by this bill to 
emancipate a nation of slavesj not prepared by a 
previous course of tci^i^g, education, or of reli*- 
gious instruction, habits of industry, or x>f social 
intercourse, for the position in which they will be 
placed in society.. 

'^2. Because the value, as possessions of tke 
crown of Great Britain, of the colonies in whdoh 
these negroes are located, as well as the value of 
these estates to the prcftnetors^ and colonists, de- 
pends upon the labor of the negroes to obtain the 
valuable produce <Kf ' tl^ ao^ Migar , ixhether as 
skives, as apprentioes, or as firee laborers for hire. 

^'3. Because the experience of all tinnes, a^d of 
aU nations, particularly- those of modem tiq^s, 
and in our own colonies, and in St. DiNmingo^ b&s 
proved that men unoivilised, and at liberty to la*< 
bor or not as they please, wiU not work for hire at 
regular agricultural labor in the low grounds with- 
in the tropios; and the example of the Cnited 
States, a country bwt thinly peopled in pvopotion 



to its extent and fei^ility, and always in want of 
hands, has shown that even in more temperate cli- 
mates the labor of emancipated negroes could not 
be relied upon for the cultivation of the soil ; and 
that the welfare of society, as well as that of the 
emancipated negroes themselves, required that 
they should be removed elsewhere. 

"4. Because the number of negroes on the sev- 
eral islands and settlements on the continent of 
America In which they are located, is so small in 
proportion to the extent of the country which they 
occupy, and the fertility of the soil is so great, and 
the climate (however insalubrious and little invi- 
ting to exertion and labor) is so favorable to vege- 
tation and the growth of all descriptions of the 
produce of the earth, that it cannot be expected 
that these emancipated slaves, thus uneducated 
and untrained, will be induced to work for hire. 

^'5. Because, upon this speculation depends 
the value of a capital of not less than 200,000,000 
sterling, including therein the fortunes and exis- 
tence, in a state of independence, of thousands of 
colonists and proprietors of estates in the colonies, 
the trade of the country, the employment of 250,- 
000 tons of British shipping, and of 25,000 sea- 
men, and a revenue which produces to the exche- 
quer, upon sugar alone, not less that 5,000,000 
sterling per annum." 

Wm. S. Pbicb. 



Vrom the Patent OflBoe Report*. 

Manures. 

(OONTIXUHO.) 

We could keep our fields in a constant state of 
fertility by replacing every year as much as we 
remove from them in the form of produce ; but 
an increase of fertility, and consequent increase 
of crop, can only be obtained when we add more 
to them than we take away. It will be found 
that, of two fields placed under conditions other- 
wise similar, the one will be most fruitful upon 
whioh the plants are enabled to appropriate more 
easily, and in greater abundance, those contents 
of the soil which are essential to their growth and 
development. 

It will BOW be easily understood tl^t, for ani- 
mal excrements, other substances containing their 
essential constituents may be substituted. In 
Flanders, the yearly loss of the necessary richness 
in the soil is eompletely restored by covering the 
fields with ashes of wood or bones, which may or 
may not have been lixiviated, and of which the 
greatest part eonsists of the phosphates of lime 
and maffUGsiaf The great importance of manuring 
with ashes has been long known by agriculturists. 
Now, bone manure possesses a still greater impor- 
tance m this fespect. The primary sources from 
whioh the bones of aniinals are derived are hay, 
strsW) or other substaJ^o^s used as food. Jf we 
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admit that bones contain 55 per cent, of the phos- 
phates df lime and magnesia, and that hay con- 
tains as much of them as wheat straW; it will 
follow that eight pounds of bones contain aa much 
phosphate of lime as 1,000 pounds of hav or 
wheat straw, and two pounds of it as mttch as 
1,000 pounds of the grain of wheat oats. These 
numbers express pretty nearly the quantity of 
phosphates which a soil yields annually on the 
growth of hay and com. Now, the manure of an 
acre of land with 40 pounds of bone dust is suf- 
ficient to supply three crops of wheat, clover, 
turnips, &c., with phosphates. But the form in 
which they are restored to a soil does not appear 
to be a matter of indifferenoe ; for, the more finely 
the bones are reduced to powder, and the more 
intimately they are mixed with the soil, the more 
easily are they assimilated. 

Experiments on bones, as a manure, were made 
long before their use was extensively adopted, and 
theee, in general, were attended with a very favor- 
able result, in consequence of the bones not being 
broken into sufficiently small pieoee, or being put 
upon the land in too fresh a state ; but since the 
proper use of them has been ascertained, the ad- 
vantage of this article as a manure, in distant and 
uncultivated spots, where the carriage of common 
stable-manure would have been too expensive, 
and where it could not be made for want of food 
■ or cattle, is incalculable • By means of bones 
large tracts of barren heaths and sands in Great 
Britain have been converted into fertile fields. — 
The bones are broken into diflerent sizes, and are 
accordingly called inch bones, half-inch bones, and 
dust. Most of the bones used in England — which 
arc procured from the large manufacturing towns 
— have undergone the process of boiling, by which 
the oil, and a great part of the gelatine which 
they contain have been extracted. At first sight 
we should be led to imagine that, having lost 
much of the rich animal matter which they con- 
tained, they would be proportionably less effective 
in the soil. This, however, seems not \ o be the case, 
as experience has shown that, while little difference 
can be observed, many give the preference to those 
from which the oil and glue have been extracted ; in 
fact, from late experience it has been found that 
bones act more speedily and efficaciously after 
' being boiled. But oil and due form excellent 
' manures. This is explained by the fact that bones 
do not furnish much nourishment to the roots of 
plants until they have undergone a certain degree 
of decomposition ; the fat and the gelatine, beine 
intimately blended with the bony matter, and 
contained in cavities or ceDs, may remain a long 
time in the earth without decomposition. As a 
proof of this, it has been found that bones which 
had lain in the earth for many centuries, on spots 
where ancient battles had been fought, afforded, 
on analysis, nearly as much gelatinous matter, by 
die abstraction of the ealihly parts, as fresh b^es 



would have done. It would seem, therefore, that 
the great effect of bones, as a manure, must de- 
pend on the phosphate of lime, and the effect of 
bone ashes seems to strengthen this opinion. A 
close examination of the fields manured with bones 
has led to a surmise that much of their importance 
depends upon the mechanical texture of the bone, 
and on its power of absorbing and retaining mois- 
ture } for if a plant which vegetates with peculiar 
vigor in a field manured with bones be pulled up, 
it will be almost invariably found that small pieces 
of bones are attached to the roots; and when 
these are minutely examined, the smaller fibres of 
the roots will be found to have grasped them and 
to pervade their cavities, always more or less 
moist. The moisture, then, and a small portion 
of the remaining gelatine dissolved in it form the 
food on which the plant has thriven. The more 
the bones have undergone fermentation, the more 
soluble the gelatine will be. In its fresh state it 
is only soluable in very warm water, and the oil 
repels moisture. This accounts for the seeming 
anomaly of the superiority of boiled bones, since 
by this process they have undergone a fermenta- 
tion ; the residue, although not deprived of all its 
animal matter, is much more porous, and will im- 
bibe and retain moisture. The food of the plants 
is here ready prepared and dissolved, and kept in 
store without being in daneer of being washed 
through a porous soil, or being evaporated by the 
heat. The solid substance, which is chiefly phos- 
phate of lime, has a stimulating effect, and assists 
that of the more soluble parts; but phosphate of 
lime is not soluble in water, and does not de- 
compose readily in the earth, and it therefore acts 
slowly upon the roots of crops, to which it is ap- 
plied as a manure. Dr. Liebig's great discovery 
— that oil of vitrei, (sulphuric acid,) if mixed 
with bones, would take to itself a part H this lime, 
leaving behind a new salt containing at least a 
double portion of phosphorus, and therefore called 
super-phosphate of lime — ^was.founded upon cor- 
rect analysis. This salt being readily dissolved 
by water, he hoped would afford a more digestible 
food for root crops ; and the result has answered 
his expectations. Hitherto this mixture has been 
applied as a liquid manure, diffused sometimes in 
fifty times its bulk in water. This process, how- 
ever, was found too dedious and expensive. 

The methods now adapted by artificial manure- 
makers in England, and by hrge farmers, are as 
follows — ^premising, however, that coarse bone- 
dust is preferred, and the ingredients are mixed 
in a bnck tank in the ground, some ei^t feet 
long by four feet wide, with a dc^h of frm eight- 
teen to twenty-four inches, the rakes and shoveb 
employed being of copper: to any quantity of 
bone (not more than fifteen hundred weight should 
be mixed at a time) put into this tank, half its 
weight in oil of vitrol should be gradually added. 
This will soon bqpn to heat, seething violently, 
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and sending out a great deal of steam^ with a pe- 
culiarly offensive stench; presently the whole 
mixture will wear the appearance of a boiling 
mass and swell greatly from the escape of gas. — 
This mixture, from the time of the pouring in of 
the vitrol, should be continually raked about, so 
that every particle of the bone may be dissolved 
by the acid. Great attention should be paid to 
this. In a short time the bones will disappear 
altogether; and when it has been raked until it 
gets so thick that it can be worked no longer, it 
should be shovelled out on to the ground, where, 
in the course of a day or two, it will become quite 
dry, and may then be broken up into powder and 
put on the land. It will be found necessary, if 
the bone is dry when put into the tank, to add 
seven or eight pailfuls of water, and mix with the 
bone, before pouring in the acid. In England 
super-phosphate of lime is used to a very great 
extent as a manure for turnips, and scarcely any 
other manure could produce such results. The 
best mode of applying it is to sow it broadcast, 
at the rate of from four to five hundred weight 
per acre, harrowing it in, that it may not come in 
contact with the seed. 

Nigkt Sail. — ^In respect to the quantity of ni- 
trogen contained in excrements, 100 parts of the 
urine of a healthy man are equal to 1,800 parts 
of the fresh mannre of a horse, and to 600 parto 
of that of a cow. Hence, it is evident that it 
woald be a( much importance to agriculture if 
none of the human urine were lost. Its disagree- 
able odor; its erroneous modes of application, 
either in such excessive quantities, or mixed with 
other composts in such proportions that its powers 
could not be distinguishtKi in the mass ; its semi- 
fluid nature, requiring for its removal carriages of 
a peculiar construction ; and several other minor 
olwtacles, have rendered its use infrequent in most 
oonntries. 

The powerful effects of urine as a manure are 
well known in Flanders, and they are considered 
invaluable by the Chinese, who are the oldest ag- 
ricultural people. Davis, in his history of China, 
states that every substance eonvertable into ma- 
nvste is diligently husbanded. The cakes that re- 
main after the expression of their vegetable oils, 
horns and hoofe reduced to powder, together with 
soot and ashes, and the contents of common sew- 
ers, are much used. The plaster of old kitchens, 
which in China have no ehimneys but an open- 
ing at the top, is much valued, so that they will 
sometimes pat a new plaster on a kitchen for the 
sake of the old. All sorts of hair are used as a 
manure, and barbers' shaving are carefully appro- 
priated to that purpose. The annual produce 
must be considerable in a country where some 
hundred millions of heads ' are kept constantly 
shaved. Mannre of all animals, but more espe- 
cially night liml, is est^tomed abcrre all others.— 



Being sometimes formed into cakes, it is dried in 
the sun, and in this state becomes an •object of 
sale to farmers, who dilute it previous to uae.— 
They construct large cisterns, or pits, lined with 
lime plaster, as well as earthen tubs, sunk into 
the ground, with straw over them to prevent 
evaporation, in which all kinds of vegetable and 
animal refuse are collected. These, being diluted 
with a sufficient quantity of liquid are left to un- 
dergo the putrefactive fermentation, and then ap- 
plied to the land. In the case of everything ex- 
cept rice the Chines seem to. manure the plant it- 
self rather than the soil, supplying it copioualy 
with their liquid preparation. 

The Chinese husbandman always steeps the 
seeds he intends to sow in liquid mannre until 
they swell, and germination begias to appear, 
which experience has tangkt htm will have the 
effect of hastening the growth of the plants, as 
well as of defending them against the insects hid- 
den in the ground in which the seeds are sown. 
To the roots of plants and fruit trees liquid man- 
ure is also applied. The business of collecting 
urine and ni^t soil employs an immense number 
of persons, who deposit tubs in every house in 
the cities for the reception of the urine of the 
inmates, which vessels are removed daily with as 
much care as our farmers remove their honey from 
the hives. Indeed, so much value is attached to 
the influence of human excrements by these peo- 
ple that the laws of the State forbid that any of 
them should be thrown away ; and no other ma- 
nure is used for their corn fields. 

China is the birth-place of the experimental 
arts. The incessant striving after experiments 
conducted the Chinese a thousand years since to 
drscoveries which have been the envy and admi- 
ration of all nations for centuries, especially in re- 
gard to painting and dyeing, and to the manu- 
factures of porcelain, silk, and colors for painters. 
Those we were long unable to imitate ; and yet 
they were discovered by them without the assis- 
tance of scientific principles ; for in the books of 
the Chinese we find recipes and directions for use, 
but never explanations of processes. 

Half a century sufficed to Europeans not only 
to equal, but to surpass, the Chinese in the arts 
and manufactures ; and this was owing merely to 
the application of correct principles deduced from 
the study of chemistry. But how infinitely in- 
ferior is the ajsriculture of Europe to that of 
China I The Cfhinese are the most admirable 
gardeners and trainers of plants, for each of which 
they understand how to prepare and apply the 
best adapted manure. The agriculture of their 
country is the most perfect in the world, and yet 
very little value is attached to the excrements of 
animals. 

If we admit that the liquid and solid excrements 
of man amount, on an average, to one and a half 
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pound daily, and that they coin tain three per cent, 
of nitrogen, then in one year they will amount to 
547 pounds, which will contain nearly 17 pounds 
of nitrogen — a quantity sufficient to yield the 
nitrogen of 800 pounds of wheat, rye, oats, or of 
900 pounds of barley. 

This is much more than it is necessary to add 
to an acre of land in order to obtain, with the 
assistance of nitrogen absorbed from the atmos- 
phere, the richest possible crop every year. Every 
town and farm might thus supply itself with the 
manure, which, besides containing the most nitro- 
gen, contains also the most phosphates ; and if ro- 
tation of the crops were adopted they would be 
most abundant. By using at the same time bones 
and the lixiviated ashes of wood, the excrements 
of animals might be entirely dispensed with. — 
Except another powerful manure, produced by the 
herring-oil- works' refuse, none can come into 
competition for richness with the contents of the 
privy mixed with urine. The effects of this ma- 
nure no doubt diminish gradually, yet its opera- 
tion may be plainly perceived in the fourth suc- 
cessive crop. When human excrements are treat- 
ed in a proper manner, so as to remove the mois- 
ture which they contain without permitting the 
escape of the ammonia, they may be put in such a 
form as will allow them to be transported even to 
great distances. This is already attempted in 
many towns in England ; and the preparation of 
night soil for transportation constitutes not an un- 
important branch of industry. But the manner 
in which this is done is very injudicious. 

The excrements are preserved in the houses in 
open casks, from which they are collected and 
placed in deep pits, but are not sold until they 
have attained a certain degree of dryness, by 
evaporation in the air. But whilst lying in the 
receptacles appropriated for them in the houses, 
the greatest part of their area is converted into 
carbonate of ammonia ; lactate and phosphate of 
ammonia are also formed, and the vegetable mat- 
ters in them putrify } all their sulphates are de- 
composed, whilst their sulphur forms sulphuretted 
hydrogen and hydro-sulphate of ammonia. The 
mass, when exposed to the air and dried, has lost 
more than half of the nitrogen which the excre- 
ments originally contained ; for the ammonia es- 
capes into the atmosphere along with the water 
which evaporates ; and the residue now consists 
principally of phosphate of lime, with phosphate 
and lactate of ammonia, and small quantities of 
urate of magnesia and fatty matter. Neverthe- 
less, it is still a very powerful manure; but its 
value, as such, would be twice as great if the ex- 
crements, before being dried, were neutralized 
with a cheap mineral acid. 

In other manure manufactories, the night soil, 
while still soft^ is mixed with the ashes of wood, 
or with earth, both of which substances contain 
a large quantity of caustic lime, by means of which ' 



a complete expulsion of all its ammonia is effected, 
and it is completely deprived of smell. But such 
a residue, applied as manure, can act only by the 
phosphates which it still c( nUiins; for all the am- 
moniacal salts have been decomposed, and their 
ammonia expelled. 

A patent has been taken by a manufacturer in 
London for the preparation of this useful manure, 
which states, in its specification, that the night 
soil is mixed with calcined mud un^i fin;Oy -divided 
charooaL By this means the smell is coiuplotely 
and instantaneously removed, and the ammonia 
retained by virtue of the affinity which alumina 
and charcoal exert ff)r that compound. This plan 
is both simple and efficacious, but the ammonia is 
apt to be expelled by the application of the heat 
employed in drying the manure. The addition of 
a cheap mineral acid to the night soil, before ad- 
mixture with these ingredients, would materially 
improve the process. Perhaps the best and most 
practical method of fixing the ammoniacal salts 
of urine and night soil is to mix them with the 
ashes of peat or coal. When the latter ai^ em- 
ployed, care must be taken to select such as are 
of a porous, earthly consistence. The ashes, both 
of peat and coal, contain, in general, magnesia ; 
hence their value as an iuffr^ient of prepared 
night soil. The night soil should be mixed thor- 
oughly with the ashes, and exposed to the air to 
dry. The disagreeable smell is thus quickly re- 
moved, and a pulvimilent manure obtained, which 
can be applied to the fields with facility. 

{2b be eonHinied.) 



Wrom Oi« Boutliftrii OaltlTBtor. 

The Economy of Insects. 

In 1849, after a pretty extensive and thorough 
examination of the subject, we estimated in the 
Patent Office Report of that year, the damage an- 
nually inflicted by insects on the farmers and gar- 
deners of the United States, at twenty miilions of 
dollars. Subsequent inquinea and researches 
have led us to believe that the estimate is too low; 
and there is reason to fear that various causes, 
little understood by the public, are at work to aug- 
ment the destructive ravages of insects in many 
districts of this extended republic. These causes, 
and the economy of this large class of animals 
ought to be more discussed in our agricultural 
journals, that some means may be devised for 
abating the evil, if we cannot wholly prevent it. 
That insects should be allowed to riot on the fmits 
of our fields, orchards and gardens, without any 
common and earnest efforts to destroy them, has 
always appeared to us as a moat extraordinary 
fact. Hence we said in the Beport aboved named 
that, ''If a pirate on the high seas, or an Indian 
savage on land, injuries the property of a oitiaen 
to amount of a few doUa», milliona are expended, 
if need be to punish the offender. This is right. 
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But when public enemies of a different name do a 
thousand times more injury to a whole country, 
are its citizens under any necessary restraint iohich 
forbids their making a common effort to prot^t 
their jpToperly from, insect devastators T* 

No such effort has ever been made by American 
farmers; and we respectfully ask why it has not? 
As we have often said, "if farmers fold their arms 
and say that nothing can be done by the science 
of entomology, or by any other means, what but 
an increase of the evil can be expected ? Not to 
try to escape the infliction, is to treat one's enemies 
with unmanly forbearance, and evinces a belief 
in fatalism worthy of a desiple of Mahommed." 

KoLLAR, a distinguished German entomologist, 
says that "the whole number of the species of 
' plants and all the classes of other animals taken 
together, cannot, according to the latest estimates, 
equal in amount the species of insects, as we 
reckon about three hundred thousands species/' 
As illustrative of the extreme fecundity of insects, 
the same author says that the female of the white 
ant lays forty thousand eggs. With vuch incred- 
ible powers of reproduction, and with an average 
of three distinct species of insects to every species 
of plants on the globe, nothing would seem more 
obvious than the speedy destruction of the latter, 
if insects were not by an element in their econo- 
my, self-consumming animals. This is not true 
of every species; but the number of insect-killers 
of which spiders, ants and ichneumunidsB are 
types, bears a wise and salutary proportion to all 
the other dcsokting tribes. 

It was not long since that we saw a score of 
black ants attack, cut off one wing so he could not 
fly, and then kill to feed themselves and their 
young, the beetle, whose larva is the destructive 
out-worm in our corn fields. On the other hand, 
beetles, which so abound in the Southern States, 
feed mostly on the pupae and larva of moths and 
butterflies deposited in the ground. As the study 
* of entomology has received little attention among 
agriculturists, perhaps a few introductory remarks 
ought to be made, explaining some of the techni- 
eal terms necessarily used in this department of 
natural history. 

The word ivisect means cut into, from the Latin 
vM&xae to cut or notch. If you examine an ant, 
a bug, or honey bee, you will find its head joined 
to its thorax by a small ligament, and the thorax 
joined to the abdomen in a similar manner. — 
There is one order, myriapoda (thousand legged 
worms) which is an exception to the general ana- 
tomical structure of insects. All insects propa- 
gate by eggs, but in a few tribes the eggs are 
hatched before they leave the body of the mother. 

In the locust (very common in Maryland and 
Virginia) seventeen years itervene between the 
laying of the eggs of the insect and its maturity ; 
in other orders and apeetes, a few days, and per- 
haps hours, suffice for the fall deTelojmie&t of a 



new generation. When an egg is hatched, if the 
o£kpring has no feet, it may be called a maggot <m> 
a grub ; if it has feet, it is called a worm ; but 
whether worm, grub or maggot, it is a larva. — 
LarwB is the plural of larva. It is in this stage 
of their existence that nearly all insects grow, 
and necessarily consume food in proportion to 
their growth. The larvsd of locusts doubtless 
grow very slow, for the insect is 17 years in the 
ground ; while the maggoto of the common flesh- 
fly add 200 fold to their weight in 24 hours. — 
After young larvse have obtained their full size 
and age, they experience a sudden and remarka- 
ble change, by acquiring a hard and often trans- 
parent shell, and becoming apparently dead. In 
this stage of their development, insects consume 
nothing, and are called pupce, nymths, and chrys- 
alids. At the proper time, the investment of Uie 
young is ruptured, and it emerges with wingSy 
legs, digestive, respiratory and sexual organs fuUj 
develloped, or nearly so. It is now an image or 
a perfect imojgt of its race. 

KOLLAR,* whose arrangements we are inclined 
to adopt in this brief essay, divides insects into 
twelve orders, as follows : Eight orders have wings, 
namely : 

1. CoLEOPTERA (Beetles) with six feet, and 
mostly four wings the anterior pair of which are 
homy and cover the two posterior ones, which 
are sometimes wanting. They have upper and 
lower jaws, (called mandihles or m^xill^e) for 
gnawing and chewing. Weevils, May-bugs, stag- 
beetles and ground-beetles belong to this order. 

2. Orthoptery — ^This order is closely allied 
to the coleapiera, having six feet, four wings, the 
two anterior are of a leathery substance, serving 
as covers to the posterior ones, which are folded 
both longitudinally and transversely, but more 
generally only longitudinally. In the first order, 
the under wings are transversely folded. (To the 
student, these apparently trifling distinctions are 
important.) Orthoptera have both upper and 
lower jaws for chewing. Grasshoppers, migratory 
locusts, field crickets, cockroaches, and black beet- 
les belong to this order. 

3. Hemiptera — ^Insects of this order have six 
feet four wings, the two antericMr forming hard 
coverings wim membranous ends, or resembling 
the lower ones, but beins longer and stronger. — 
Instead of the upper and lower jaws, mandibles 
or maxillae) the organs of the mouth are formed 
of bristles, which are so arranged as to form a 
sucker, and which is inclosed in an articulated 
sheath, consisting of one piece of a cylindrical or 
cenicle shape, and forming a projecting peak. 
Aphides, (plant lice) tree bugs, cicadsa, and bed- 
bugs, although wingless belong to this order. 

•The amogement of winged oTdtn is that of LatrdUe. TIm 
other orders are bwed on the mandipalated and sactional fonn of 
the mouthy aa deierlbed and adopted hy dirtingaUhed BntosM^ 
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4. Nbubopteba. — Six feet four naked mem- 
branous wings, npper and lower mandibles for 
chewing ; the wings are delicately veined, and the 
under pair are^nearly^the sise of the upper, or 
even longer in diameter. Escatnpks — ^the dragon- 
fly, or libelhUa ; lioe-fly, or Jienierobums; and the 
day-fly, ephemera. 

6. Hymenoptera. — Six feet, four membran- 
ous naked wings, upper and low jaws ; the pos- 
terior wings smaller than the upper. In the ab- 
domen of the female of most species is a sting or 
ovipositor. Examples — the saw-flies, gall-fly, 
honey-bees, wasps, humble-bees and ants. 

6. Lepidoptera. — Six feet, four membran- 
ous wings, covered with small colored, mealy, 
shining scales or feathers. Instead of the npper 
and lower mandibles, two hollow filments exist, 
which together form a spirally rolled tongue. 
Examples — butter-flies, moths and hawk-moths. 

7. Bhipiptera. — Six feet, Udo membranous 
wings folded like a fan ; on the anterior part of 
the thorax are situated two small,^bent, hard and 
movable bodies, like wing covers. The mastica- 
tory organs consists of simple bristle-shaped man- 
dibles, and two palpi. This order is composed 
mostly of insect parasites, which live on wasps, 
bees and other insects. 

8. Biptera. — Six feet, two membranous ex* 
panded wings, generally with two movable organs, 
called posers oj; balancers, {HaUeres) and which 
are situated behind the wings. The organs of the 
mouth consist of a sucker formed of a variable 
number of bristles, which are enclosed in an un- 
articulated sheath ; most commonly they have a 
real proboscis, which terminates in a double lip. 
Examples — gnats, midges, house-flies, ox and 
horse-flies, &o. 

Infects Without wings consist of the /oUhwing 
orders: 

9. Myriapoda. — ^They have more than six 
feet, twenty-four at least, and upwards which are 
placed on a series of rings extending the whole 
length of the body ; each ring has generally two 
pairs of feet. The first and sometimes the second 
pair form parts of the mouth. Expmples — the 
centipede, julus, and scolopenda. 

10. Netranura. — Six feet; on the underside 
of the abdomen are situated flat movable appen- 
dages like prolegs and at the extremity is a forked 
apparatus by which the body can raise itself and 
move by leaps. Ikcample»-—iiie sugar-louse (Ze- 
pisma scuxharinum,) 

11. Para8ITA. — Six feet: no other organs of 
sight except simple eyes.f The mouth is mostly 
internal, and consists of a snout, which oantains a 



tThe eyes of isBeeta are peenllar. Manjr bare thousands of 
faeets or tenses so arranged as to take in the whole of the horiion 
without traing the headof the insect. The eje of the common 
honse-fl/ exhibits In a good microscope some seren thonsand of 






retractile sucker, or it forms a cleft with two lips, 
two mandibles and hooks. ^xamp^e»— different 
species of lice. 

12 SuoTORiA. — Six feet, of which the posterior 
are the largest and adapted for jumping; these 
undergo a transformation and acquire organs of 
motion which they had not at first. The mouth 
consists of a sucker enclosed in a cylindrical sheat h 
and is formed of two articulated pieces. Example 
— ^the flea. 

LiNNiEUB included spiders and crabs among 
insects without wings. Naturalists now prefer to 
arrange them in two distinct classes : Crustacea 
and Arachnida. 

Among so many thousand of species injurious 
to man, it is difficult to say which most deserves 
the attention of our readers. We are confident 
that lice and ticki which infest domestic animals, 
are not the least worthy of study aad extermina- 
tion. Entomologists inform us that every animal 
nourishes, under particular circustances, on its 
skin, in the hair, wool, or feathers, a species of 
louse. Sometimes different species lodge on one 
and the same animal ; for example, on the horse, 
one sort lives in the short hair, and another in the 
mane. A want of cleanliness and bad keeping 
greatly promote the multiplication of these para- 
sites, on whatever animals they may be found. — 
The oily perspirable matter that escape from the 
skin of a fat animal is offensive to lice; while 
the poorer an animal becomes from disease or 
starvation, the better it suits these insects. Fre- 
quent use of the curry-comb and brush, and oc- 
casionally washing affected beasts with an infusion 
of tobacco, in addition to good keeping, are the 
best common remedies. To remove lice from hogs 
and ticks from sheep and cattle, there is probably 
no other remedy more safe and effectual than the 
free use of sulphur in their food, or in the salt 
given to stock. A little sulphur works readily in 
the blood, and is exceedingly distasteful to all in- 
sects; and unlike mercurial and other ointments, 
we have never known it to injure any domestic 
animal. European writers appear not to be ac- 
quainted with this cheap and valuable mineral 
taken internally, for the destruction of all para- 
sitic insects. V iboro declares that lice sometimes 
so abound on swine as to eat into their flesh, and 
come out of their mouths, eyes and with their 
excrements. Ointments containg quicksilver, 
snlphuret of arsenic, brimstone, and corrosive 
sublimate are prescribed by Vilet. These are 
more or less dangerous, and as we believe, less 
effective than brimstone, or what is called the flow- 
er of sulphur, administered intemaUy. 

Wood-ticks do not breed on cattle as lice do, 
but they are often very troublesome. Sheep-ticks 
never leave the wool, but lay their eggs, live and 
die on sheep. When deprived of the fleece, ticks 
take shelter in the wool of kmbs, if there are any 
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in the flock. It is the practice of New York 
farmers to dip their lambs a few days after shear- 
ing in a tub of water, in which a pound or two of 
cheap tobacco has been boiled. This kills all the 
ticks. 

The insects injurious to field and garden crops, 
to orchards and forests, will be noticed in future 
numbers of the Chdtivator. D. Lee 



From the Soil of the South. 

Red Clover at the South. 

Greensboro, Ala., Sept. 6th, 1853. 

Messrs. Editors: I very cheerfully comply 
with the request communicated in your polite 
letter of the 27th ult., in sending you some of 
the results of my experiments with red Clover, 
animated with the hope which has been awaken- 
ed by your suggestion, that it will subserve a very 
large public interest. 

I came to Alabama in the spring of 1839, well 
indoctrinated in the calcareous theories and ex- 
periments of Edmund Rufpin, Esq., the great 
Nestor of an improved Southern Agriculture. — 
With such information it was not to be wondered 
at, that so soon as I became acquainted with the 
lime lands of Grreene and Marengo counties, the 
conviction should be forced upon me, that they 
were well adapted to the growth of Red Clover. 
It was not long before I made some experiments 
which removed every possible doubt. As, however, 
my cleared land was all fresh and highly fertile, 
and the woodland was covered with a luxuriant 
growth of cane, covering even the summits level 
between the water courses, there was no demands 
for clover either for pasturage or improvement. 
This state of things continued for some seven 
years, when the disappearance of the wine created 
a necessity for looking out for some substitute for 
feeding stock. In clover I have found that sub- 
stitute and every way more valuable than cane. 

I have used this grass for grazing, more or less 
for the last 8 or 10 years, gradually increasing its 
cultivation as there was a demand for it. And I 
may add, that I have become more and more pleas- 
ed, I might more properly have said enthused its 
advantages every hour. I esteem it far more 
valuable here than in a northern climate for two 
reasons — one is, that it does not require as fre- 
quent re-sowing, the ether that it furnishes good 
grazing during the winter and early spring mouths. 
These are important and almost inappreciable ad- 
vantages. 

My clover lots are as luxuriant the eighth and 
ninth years, as during the second and third. — 
They are a little scant too when the first growth 
dies out in June, ancl during some short spells of 
very rigorous weather in mid winter — at other 
times they furnish a liberal supply for continued 
grazing of the richest kind. My engagements on 
the plantation do not permit me to mow any for 



hay, which I might however, do, if there was a 
necessity for it. There is no difficulty in saving 
seed by pulling off the heads from a few acres 
and putting them away in that form for future use 
— about three bushels of these heads well rubbed 
between the hands and sowed like oats, will secure 
a good stand on an acre of land. As clover is a 
biennial plant, it is necessary to have the seed re- 
newed in the standing lots every second year.— 
This is done by the seed which annually and semi- 
annually drop the matured heads which escape the 
cattle and hogs. 

In the article communicated last January to 
the Southern Cultivator, I mentioned the amount 
of grazing derived from a five acre lot of red clo- 
ver — ^I will now detail to you as nearly as I can 
what has been done by a twenty-five acre lot of 
seven or eight years in clover. 

Early last spring my overseer put on it about 
one hundred and fifty of fattening hogs, some beef 
cattle and my brood mares and colts, and some 
old horses, &c. Now I believe he will attest, that 
during all that time to the present moment they 
have all kept fat without any other food but com 
enough to the hogs, to keep them gentle and obe- 
dient to the call — I believe he will further say 
that in June when the clover matured half of it 
or more dried upon the ground, enough for a good 
dry carpet. I have semetimes believed that it 
would not be extravagant to say, that an acre of 
my clover furnished more stock food than would 
be supplied by 100 bushels of com ; there can be 
no hatard in saying, half that quantity. 

I have not yet satisfactorily tested its benefit to 
the soil, which, however, can scarcely be called a 
matter of experiment — ^I sowed la«t ftll, a lot 
which had been in clover some eight years, in 
wheat, and many pronounced it while growing the 
finest wheat in the country, but from thick seeding, 
very wet weather, or some other cause, the yield 
was an ordinary one. 

In speaking of the grazing of the 25 acre lot> I 
forgot to say there was no rain on it from the 20th 
of March to the 1st of July. It should be also 
stated that it has afforded abun^nt grazing to the 
present time. It sprung up again very soon after 
maturing and owing to the irregularity of its ma- 
turity and renovation, there is moderate grazing 
even during June — I asked my manager a few 
weeks ago about the middle of August, whether 
his fattening hogs required much corn ; he told me 
he only had a little given to keep them gentle and 
they often refused to eat it, they were so fuU. 

I have had some thirty head or more of horses 
and mules on other clover lot«, since my crop was 
finished, which lots were sown last Febraary. I 
will next say a few words as to the mode and time 
of sowing, the quantity per acre and the lands 
adapted to its growth. 

The land should be deeply plowed, well pul- 
verised, and then six quarts of clean -seed or 3 
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bashels of the rubbed heads sown to the acre— 
then covered with a harrow or brash and well 
rolled. 

I prefer February to any other time for sowing, 
BO soon as the danger of hard freezes is past. — 
The air and ground are then warm and moist, 
and it readily comes up and grows off rapidly. 

It should be sown on open land and alone, if 
in the spring. It may do to sow it with wheat in 
the fall, but if sown with oats, it is kept back un- 
til oats are removed, when its sudden exposure to 
the hot sun is apt to destroy it ; clover delights 
in sunshine when it has taken root, and when it 
has with the sun sufficient moisture. Its deep 
tap root, and especially is it so in lime land, en- 
ables it to bear drought far better than most other 
grasses. 

The chief elements of this plant being lime and 
sulphur, the soil for its successful growth must, 
also, contain a proper quantity of these minerals 
furnished by nature or by art — as I have no ex- 
perience in an artificial preparation of land for 
clover, I will not speak on this subject, but the 
experience of others authorises me to say, that any 
one who bas good clay or loam soil, can by the 
proper use of lime, gypsum and Guano, succeed 
with this valuable grass. 

Thus, my dear sir, have I, currerUe ccUamo^ im- 
perfectly complied with your request, by giving 
you an inkling «of my experience and views re- 
garding red clover. If there be any omission or 
defect which I can supply, most cheerfully will I 
do it upon your suggestion. If it shall aid you 
or ^ the great cause your are so commendably en- 
gaged in advancing, it will be to me a source of 
heartfelt pleasure and a rich compensation for the 
small trouble it has cost me. 

Yours very truly, I. GROOM. 



From tbe Soathom Oi»ltiT»tor. 

Pruning tlie Scnppemong Orape. 

We copy the following from the Charleston 
Mercury. The writer, who is an experieneed vine 
grower, resides ^ar Wilmington, N. C. 

The great apborism of Baoon, that maD discoTers 
truth so far only as he makes himself tbe patient inter- 
preter of nature, receives a new or a vaster application 
than he himself probably designed, when he uttered that 
wise and pregnant sentance." — DeBotp^t Review. 

To illustrate the above aphorism, based on. wis- 
dom, let me relate a comparatively humble^ but 
lately discovered fact, now practically settled, by 
close observation. 

I shall simply preface my statement of facts by 
saying that the people of the Southern States are 
more or l^ss acquainted with the Scuppernong vine. 
Its native and most congenial place is granted to 
be the eastern portion of North Carolina. It is 
there, also, where its fruit was first converted, or 
rather manufaistureii, (by drugging it with fugar 



and alcohol) into a soirduant wine, which is a 
misnomer; since the people of North Carolina, 
pretty generally, never ferment the '^must'' into 
a vinous beverage. Still, this vine must be con- 
sidered a great blessing to this country. It is 
unique in its physiological structure and functions. 
It is extraordinary in its great productiveness. — 
Its fruit is lucious and sweet, and abounds in the 
tannin principle, or self-preserving element; 
though the skin is thick, the seed large and nu- 
merous, the pulp mucilaginous; still, nature has 
placed this vine and its fruit on a very high plat- 
form of natural improvement, and has imparted 
to it an aromatic boquet peculiar to it. This high 
natiiral condition is greater than that of any fruit or 
grain that man ha« gradually civilized and im- 
proved, by continued and careful cultivation, and 
which now is his daily food. In conclusion, I 
have always looked upon the Scuppernong as the 
grape that was to be the most profitable of all 
those American varieties that came to my notice, 
and the American champagne grape par excel- 
lence ; its aromatic boquet making it superior to 
the Pinot, or Pinean of Champagne. 

Full of this idea, I, four years ago, bagan to 
study its habits and especially its circulation, so 
much complained of. The universal impression 
and experience of all seemod to establish as an 
undeniable fact, that the Scuppernong could not 
be pruned or touched with the knife, at any sea- 
son, without causing it to bleed to death, or neariy 
so ; and therefore it was allowed to spread out in 
luxuriant wildnsss over a large extent in a few 
years, and in a few years more it became an un- 
manageable mass of dead wood in the middle por- 
tion ; its vigorous wood on the extremities of the 
arbour only bearing any fruit. This feature of 
this vine, was, in my mind, an insuperable objec- 
tion to its being adapted to yield a staple pro- 
duce, easily and cheaply managed. This wild 
condition caused its bloom to be not a unit, but it 
continues to bloom for a long time, a single flower 
after another ; the natural consequence of which 
is, that you see on the same vine or even in the 
small cluster, berries in every stage of progress, 
from entirely green to completely ripe fruit. This 
is a very objectionable condition, since you cannot 
have one vintage ; since such discordant elements 
can never yield a unit of fermentation, which is 
indispensably necessary, in order to make wine, 
and not vinegar. 

This wild condition causes this vine to produce 
also scattered small clusters, having only a few 
berries on each, which renders the gathering of 
the vintage laborious and expensive. All, or 
nearly all, these difficulties could be surmounted 
in the course of time by cultivation, if the \ine 
could be pruned; therefore, the principal thing 
necessary to be found, was the comparatively qui- 
escent state of the circulation, or the period when 
the vine cotiM be prune8 with pterfect impunity ; 
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from which would follow, as a natural consequence 
the easier management of the vine, the concen- 
tration of the sap into fewer fruit buds, and conse- 
quently a greater number of berries on the same 
cluster i and in course of time, by careful cultiva- 
tion and appropriate manuring, would cause the 
fruit to have even a thinner skin, fewer seeds, 
less mucilage, more surgar, and milder tannin 
principles. 1 hough it is only three years since I 
have applied my discovery of the Scuppemong to 
its education, still it has already given a sure and 
clear evidence, (in a more or less degree in its va- 
rious parts,) of the tendency of the vine to bring 
to pass the reasonable consequences above men- 
tioned. 

The safest and only period for pruning this vine, 
is just at the time when it has been disburdened 
of its ripe fruit. I have come to this positive re- 
sult, not only by logical reasoning, that the sap 
must be least abundant when it had gone through 
the most exhausting process that the vine is capa- 
ble of, that of reproduction, but by actual experi- 
ment upon them every month in the year, I have 
come to the demonstration of this discovery } and 
it is equally certain, as general experience had 
established before, that to attemp to prune it at 
any other time, the vine dresses is sure to kill the 
stock and ruin the vine. 

This I beg you to publish, not to gratify the 
idle inquisitivenessof the New York Evening Fosty 
but in the hope that it may do some good to our 
Southern Planters. Very respectfully, 

J. TOQNO. 

Diccoteaux, Sept., 1853. 



IVom tbo Ohio CnltlTator. 

Ladles on Honeback, 

Dear Sir : — ^I received your letter of the 26th 
ult., and hasten to comply with your request, 
although I fear I am not competent to express my 
experience in riding so as to benefit others. I 
will try, however, and if I fail you must take my 
good will for the deed. I will commence first 
with the horse. 

A lady who has the good fortune to possess so 
noble an animal, should make it a point to select 
one that has a tender mouth, easy ^ait, good dis- 
position, full of ambition, and at the same time 
obedient. To acquire a good command over the 
horse, the rider must not think it beneath herself 
to pay her steed a morning call almost every day, 
and present him with a luxurious morsel, such as a 
sweet apple, piece of sugar, or bread, and let him 
eat it from the hand ; speak gently, pat him and 
handle his legs, to show him you are not afraid of 
him ; in this way friendship and respect are estab- 
lished, which is very essential t« have perfect con- 
trol over him. 

There are three ways of mounting with or with- 
out assistance; few of us have not taken poison 



in the shape of medicine, which so fearfully de- 
stroys vital strength and energy. To those happy 
ones who have escaped the drug system, I would 
say, practice to jump from the ground to the sad- 
dle } this is the most noble and independent way 
of mounting. Those like myself who have gone 
through a course of drug and dus-staSs, and con- 
sequently become debilitated and weak for life, 
must, if they wish to mount alone, lead their horse 
to a block or fence, take the bridle with the left 
hand, grasp the pommel with the right, and place 
the right foot in the stirrup,* then swing yourself 
quick into the saddle ; when seated, remove the 
right foot and put the left one in its place ; be 
sure and not put more than three or four toes in 
the stirrup ', then in case of accident the foot will 
be extricated instantly. If you wish to mount by 
the help of an attendant, place your right hand on 
the pommel, left on his shoulder, left foot in his 
right hand, while he holds the horse with his left, 
then give the word to mount, stiffen the knee, 
and when you feel the attendant's pressure on 
your foot, raise yourself steady, with the aid of 
your right hand, and you will bound to the saddle 
as light as a feather. Try and place your foot in 
the stirrup without assistance; this searching for 
a foot enveloped in a mass of long drapery is, to 
say the least of it, unpleasant ; one can soon learn 
to do so, by removing the foot from the stirmp 
and replacing it again whenever the horse is on a 
walk. 

A lady should make herself as comfortable in 
the saddle as in the chair ; sit straight but not stiff, 
balance herself firmly in the saddle, bear no 
weight in the strrup, except when the horse is on 
a full run. In dismounting, remove the foot from 
the stirrup, the leg and dress from the ponune!, 
then slide gently down, holding on tothepommd, 
still retaining the rein in the left. It is impru- 
dent to jump off. I know several ladies who 
sprained their ankles in this way. 

For a riding dress, select any thing but glased 
skirts ; stiff material should never be worn ; there 
is a kind of cotton goods, called Angola, of a 
dark grey color; it is 8oft,^rong and heavy 
enough to remain in its place when the wind blows. 
For common use I know of nothing better; it 
looks, washes, and wears well, and costs from 12 
to 20 cents per yard, thereby combining economy 
and utility. For a better dress, black or dark 
green alpacca ; or, if a lady's purse will permit, 
French merino, or fine broadcloth, looks well. — 
The new style, vest and jacket, and separate skirt, 
are preferable to any other, as no whalebones aie 
needed, besides being very tasteful and conven- 
ient. 

You also want to know, Mr. H., what und«r- 
skirts are best adapted for riding; perhaps if I 
tell you, you will wish you had never asked the 
question ; but I take it for granted that yoa we 
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not prejudiced, and always approve of common 
seiise and comfort. I will tell yon what I wear, 
and for what reason : — I wear none but a thin 
white skirt, the usual dress length, and what so 
many people look upon with awe — the Bloomer 
pants. Very few horses have so often a gait as 
not to bounce the rider in the saddle at times ; 
then the skirts will creep above the knees and 
locate around ;the body, which is very uncomfor- 
table. I think pants that open on the side are in- 
dispensable to true modesty in riding in carriages 
as well as on horseback, for we are not sure that 
an accident will not happen. 

Very respectfully, 

SOPHY CORN WELL. 



From the Ameriosn Varmer. 

The Fanner in Alabama. 

Land Office, St. Stephens, } 
20th August, 1853. j 

To the Editor of the American Farmer — 

]>EAB Sir : — I have just received the Farmer 
for the last year, (Vol. 8) — not only a handsome- 
ly put up volume, but as regards matter, I view it as 
invaluable to a planter. As a practical work, I 
have long viewed it as standing in the front rank, 
for the prctettoal man ; and I must frankly say that 
this last volume, in my humble opinion, for use- 
fulness, leads. I confess my astonishment that it 
is not in the hands of every person that cultivates 
the soil. Among other considerations that this 
volume exhibits fully, one I am compelled to no- 
tice as peculiarly to me agreeable. It exhibits the 
fact fully, that some of the most reliable and 
rexpectahle heads and hearts of the country, view 
themselves authorised to pursue agriculture with 
All the zeal and energy they are capable of, and 
in this way elevating the pursuit, and bringing it 
fairly into the estimation of the less informed far* 
mer, that it received from him whomwe esteem — 
HiA first of men. 

I can with pleasure assure you that your sheet 
is doing much good among our planters. If it 
was in my powe^nf would circulate five thousand 
copies gratis among our planters. This would be 
a work worthy of some of our wealthy associations, 
or our liberal millionaires. 

My dear sir, it is too late in the day for either 
of us to asBnme the language of flattery — ^you 
will be assured that I give you the result of feel- 
ing and experience. 

The sheet circulates considerably in this coun- 
try, and I have often noticed with more than plea- 
sure, the common remark, from planters who read 
it, when recommending any improvement in cul- 
tivation, this reply — <*My dear sir, the ^Farmei^ 
makes it as clear as the light of heaven, that deep 
ploughing is every thing — ^that the basis of all 
improvement of land is Lim>e — ^that the key to 



success in farming is Tnanure — the art of making 
manure." These remarks from our planters is a 
subject of remark to me weekly — my of&cial situ- 
ation bringing me almost hourly into contact with 
the planters. 

There are a vast number of agricultural period- 
icals now in circulation, but I regret that they do 
not all arreUpublic attention — of the laboring class, 
the less informed. It certainly requires peculiar 
tact to get up even sound knowledge, to make this 
seizure. Your sheet has it singularly — and most 
fortunately for this State, for we are improvmg 
in agricultural pursuits most assuredly. In this 
last respect we are setting a most valuable sheet 
of our own — the "Uotton Planter," by a scientific 
practical planter. Dr. Cloud. This dbeet is secu- 
ring great popularity for reading and usefulness. 
The Editor is one of those fortunate gentlemen, 
who excels as much in superior common sense, 
as acquired knowledge; the Doctor is a kind of 
"Bacon" in agricultural knowledge — he makes 
facts the hosts of argument and conclusion. 

I enclose you, with much pleasure, a gold dollar 
for the last volume, and am truly and respectfully 
Yours, &c. Jas. Magoffin. 



From th« Oiunden (Wilcox Co.,> Minor. 

Gotswold Sheep. 

We were invited a few days since by our wor- 
thy and enterprising fellow citizen. Col. John M. 
Burke, to see his fine Cotswold Sheep. 

Col. B. has now four of these Sheep — a three 
year old ram, a younger ram about fifteen months 
old, and a young ewe with her lamb about two 
months old. We had heard much of this breed 
of Sheep, and of the particular ones owned by 
Col. B., and, as a matter of course, expected to 
see animals far superior to the most perfect form- 
ed and well grown of the common Sheep of this 
country ; but our expectations fell for short of the 
reality. At Agricultural Fairs at the North, and 
elsewhere, we have seen the finest Merino and 
Southdown Sheep, but nowhere have we ever seen 
a Sheep that would atal compare with Col. B's 
three year old ram. In fact, if he did not bleat 
like others of his kind, and have wool <^ in the 
place where the wool ought to grow," one would 
be led to suspect that he was of some newly dis- 
covered genus from the Australian kingdom of 
animals.^ This Sheep possesses one remarkable 
distinguishing feature — ^a mass of muscle and fat, 
like a huge pad, covers the whole back and rump, 
hanging down to the sides and around to the .tail. 
In other respects it is sheeplike, only on a magni- 
ficent scale. 

Col. Burke's two rams have cost him $700. — 
The three year old one was imported from Eng- 
land. It is said he has but one competitor in tbe 
wocld. He took the prixe at the Royal AgricuK 
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tural Society at Norwich, of JlOO, another at 
Baltimore last fall, and at every other place where 
he has been exhibited. When fat, he weighs 420 
lbs, is five feet around the body, has a broad bris- 
ket like an ox, and when moving has a gait simi- 
lar to that which weight, and a seemingly studied 
dignity, imparts to the elephant. He sheared 
last spring 18} lbs. of washed wool. His fleece 
before shearing measured 16 i inches. 

The others, for their age, are equally as fine 
looking Sheep as the ram described. Col. B. is 
80 much pleased with them that he has purchased 
six more ewes, one of which is said to be the lar- 
gest in the world. 

At a great expense and much trouble Col. B. 
has introduced this superior breed of Sheep into 
our State. His principal object is to improve his 
own Sheep ; but he is not unwilling to extend to 
other Sheep raisers the advantage which a cross 
with the Cotswold ensures. By next spring he 
will be able to furnish thorough-bred rams at from 
$100 to $200, half breeds from the comn^pn Sheep 
at $20, and a cross with the Merino and South- 
down at $30 each. 

Our planters should avail themselves of this op- 
portunity of improving their flocks by a cross with 
this breed of Sheep. 

Its wool commands now in market ninety cent^j 
per pound. Its mutton sells in the northern mar- 
kets for twenty cents, where other mutton will 
bring not more than eight cents. It is said that 
they are seldom troubled by dogs, for the reason 
that they seldom, if ever, run at the sight of a 
dog; and that on grass lots where the common 
Sheep will but barely sustain existence, this Sheep 
will keep in fine order. 

The Boyal Agricultural Society of England has 
recommended all the Sheep raisers of that country 
to cross with the Cotswold. In Virginia all who 
are engaged in raising Sheep are fast introducing 
a cross of this kind upon their common stock, and 
find them greatly improved. Col. Ware, of 
Clarke County, Ya., from whom Col. Burke pur- 
chased, has now orders for as many lambs as he 
can possibly furnish for the next two years. Ev- 
ery one who has tried them has spoken in the 
highest terms of their superiority. Their im- 
mense body, fine constitution, early maturity, and 
adaptation to fatten, added te the peculiarly fine 
flavor for mutton, ji^^ly place this breed of Sheep 
above all others. 

To Remove Ink, Fruit Stains and Iron 
Mould. — ^Wet the spots with milk and cover them 
with salt, before washing; and, if necessary, rub 
again with a mixture of the same, and it will re- 
move these stains. 
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Horse-radish infused in milk is said to be a 
good cosmetic for clearing up and beautifying the 
skiA. 



From the Coltirator. 

The Preservation of Egp fiir Winter Uoa 

I notice on page 121 of your last, a new mode 
of preserving eggs. I tnink I can describe 
one that is much better, because cheaper, less 
roomy, and much more philosophical. It should 
be borne in mind, ths^t eggs are mainly composed 
of albumen, mixed with a minute quantity of the 
salts of sulphur, phosphorus, lime and magnesia. 
The shell consist mostly of lime. Of the whole 
weight, the shell constitutes about one-tenth, the 
white six-tenths, and the yolk three-tenths. Few 
animal substances are so putrescent as eggs, on* 
less preserved with care. The shell, composed as 
it is mostly of lime, glued together with a trifle of 
animal matter, is its most natural and safe depos- 
itory. Yet even the shell yields gradually to the 
action of the atmosphere, so that a part of the 
watery fluid of the egg escapes, and air occupies 
its place, thus injuring the quality of it. 

The great secret then of preserving eggs, is to 
keep the interior in an unaltered state. This is 
best done by lime-water, in which a little com- 
mon salt is infused. This constitutes a fluid per- 
fectly indestructible by air, and one that is so 
allied to the nature of the shell as not to be ab- 
sorbed by it, or through it into the interior of the 
^gS* ^° ^^^ other hand, salt or lime, in a dry 
state, will act on the moisture of the egg, as will 
strong ashes. This plan, also, will save more 
eggs in a given space than any other. It will also 
admit of keeping them in cellars ever so damp, 
and, I had almost said, ever so foul, since nothing 
will be likely to act on the lime-water. As eggs 
are very nearly of the specific gravity of water, 
and so near with it, I have little doubt that eggs 
barreled up tightly, in lime-water, .could be trans- , 
ported as safely as pork. 

Lime-water may be made in the most eareless 
maner. Seven hundred pounds of water will dis- 
solve about one pound of lime. A pint of limei 
therefore, thrown into a barrel of water, is enongh, 
while ten times aa much can do no hurt, and will 
not alter the strength of it. The salt, which I do 
not deem very important, shoul(|^ put in a small 
quantity, say a quart to a barrel. All are aware, 
that a very large quantity of salt may be dissolved 
in water. Brine strong enoa^ for pork, would 
undoubtedly hurt eggs. 

Having made your lime-water, in baarrels if yoa 
are a merchant, and in stone-poto if you are m 
small house-holder, drop your eggs on &e top of 
the water, when they will settle down safely. It 
is propably important that no bad eggs go in, as 
it is supposed by some that they would injoxe 
others. To test your eggs put them in clean wa- 
ter, rejecting all that rise. A better remedy is to 
look at them through a tube — say a roll of paper, 
by daylight, or hold them between your eye and a 
candle at night. If the eggs are firesh, tfaey will. 
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in either case, look transparent. If thej are a 
little injured, they will look darkish. If much 
injured, they will look entirely dark. 

^ggs? ^^^^ pu^ up ^^^ kept ix^ this manner, will 
keep, I cannot tell how long, hut until they are 
much more plenty and cheap than at present, 
quite long enough. 

Leached ashes well dried, and even grain, have 
kept eggs very well, in my experience, hut no 
method is so cheap and ohvious as the lime-water. 
As lime absorbs carbonic acid slowly, and thus 
becomes insoluable, so almost any lime, even, 
though it has been slacked for months, will an- 
swer, the purpose. Lime water, permitted to 
stand still, will immediately be covered with a 
transparent film. This is the lime of the water 
uniting with the carbonic acid of the atmosphere, 
and returning to the state of limestone, and does 
not hurt the eggs. 

I send you this long account of a small thing, 
not because it is new, but because many people 
forget old and very familiar things. 

C. E. Goodrich. 

Utica, Augusty 26, 1853. 



From tho Solf Instraetor. 

Rail Roads. 

Rail Roads are becoming so numerous, that few 
men of property have not some interest in them, 
either as stock-holders, directors, or proprietors. 
Of these, there are many who have not the time, 
or perhaps the necessary preparatory knowledge, 
to read a work on engineering, but who may be 
much benefitted by some general ideas on the 
subject. The want of such has cost the country 
millions of dollars ; but it is not yet too late to 
save other millions, by attention to a few princi- 
ples, which may be made clear in such a work as 
this. 

In the first place, there is a great mistake pre- 
valent as to the qualifications of engineers, and 
their fitness for the various offices of responsibility 
in which they are placed. The complicated op- 
erations of a railfltad company are not unlike the 
strategetic movements of an army, and it would 
be as wise to put a n^eckaniccd engineer, who had 
only huiU a few railroads, in the control of opera- 
tions directed to united two distant place, separa^ 
ted by a roagb country, as it would be to place a 
colonel at the head of an army, because he had 
proved himself a brave man and a good discipli- 
narian. To locate a railroad to the greatest ad- 
vantage requires a considerable grasp of mind. — 
Any ordinary engineer^ who has learnt his trade 
by the use of his eyes, may build a road ; but to 
select the beet route — ^to secure the shortest dis- 
tance with the lowest grade — ^to estimate correct- 
ly the course which would involve the least ex- 
pense^— to judge where a free' expenditure of mon- 1 



ey is the best economy, and where cheap and tem- 
porary structures may supply the place of those 
more permanent and costly — ^to make specifications 
of all the work so close as to leave as little room 
as possible for additional expenses — to calculate 
the necessary amount of material — to estimate 
the whole probable cost, and sum up the resulting 
revenue thereon, before a stroke is stitick, requires 
no mere mechanic, but a man of judgment^ fore- 
sight, imagination, decision and general resource. 
A chief engineer should be either a thoroughly 
trained man or a genius, whose natural ability 
makes up for his want of the ordinary course of 
education. In all great works, such a man, and 
no other, should be employed, even at the cost of 
a double salary. When the whole is arranged, 
and the mental labour all applied, an inferior man 
may see the mere work perfected ; but where mill- 
ions are at stake", good economy would prompj|>'the 
employment of the highest talent throughout. — 
This holds good in private corporations, and should 
be insisted on in any charter granted for the con- 
struction of works in which states or cities are 
stockholders. 

It is the public interest to see that the highest 
talent of the country be developed, especially in 
the engineering department of mechanical art, for 
upon the wisdom of her railroad operations does 
much of the South' s chance for direct trade and 
commercial independence rest. Our natural re- 
sources, our climate, and the distance of our 
cities on the sea from the great West, gives us 
such advantages, that, with patriotism, knowledge 
and integrity at the head of our railroad combi- 
nations, Charleston and Savannah* need not long 
remain behind either New York or Boston. 

Let us support our military schools as near as 
possible on the model of West Point, and there 
will be no want of mechanical talent and theoreti- 
cal knowledge among our youth, to supply any 
demand we may make. When the South supplies 
her own working men, in the shop, the sohoolhouse, 
the pulpit, the field and the bar, as the Nor A doeSf 
then, and not before, may we hope to command 
the wealth and use the strength which is ours, by 
the gift of God. 

Rome thanked her generals because they did not 
despair of the republic : the South can scarcely 
honour too highly the men who, dismayed by no 
difficulty, pierce the lofty Blue 'Ridge, to unite the 
prolific West with m«, in the great onward march 
of improvement. 

To Soften Hard Water. — A correspondent 
wishes us to state that a teaspoonfnl of salt, thrown 
into the water, will soften from three to four pails 
of hard water. This is a valuable receipe for 
house-keepers, and one which may be very easily 
tested. 
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Preserving Fresh Fmlts. 

Having seen in print some notice of Wm. R. 
Smith's successful process of preserving fruits, and 
not having seen any reliable exposition of his pro- 
cess, I wish to inquire through your paper, wheth- 
er the same has been made public ? If his pro- 
cess is valuable let it be made public, or let us 
have it in some way or other ; if not gratuitously, 
by paying the discoverer a fair compensation. 

B. J. Harvey. 

Lenawee Co,j Mich. 

We have frequent inquiries of a similar charac- 
ter. The process which W. R. Smith has adopted, 
consists substantially in expelling the air from 
the jars of fruit by heat, and then hermetically 
sealing them, and so far, is nothing new. But 
the minute details of the process, varying with 
circumstances, and often so modified when applied 
to different fruits, that what would succeed with 
one, would entirely spoil another, — ^have only 
been learned by long and careful practice. These 
details cannot be described by words merely, and 
months of experience would be necessary to enable 
any one, however ingenious, to reach the perfec- 
tion which has been attained. From what we 
have personally observed of the process, we do not 
think an unpracticcd person could succeed from a 
description, or from actually seeing the whole, any 
more than an unlettered man could, without a day*s 
previous trial, set down at a desk and dash off a 
dozen letters in a free and elegant hand, merely 
from hearing a lecture on penmanship, or seeing 
another write. We do not know whether W. R. 
Smith would be willing to receive and initiate 
pupils in the art — he would doubtless ask a large 
sum for doing so, as some compensation for the 
years of labor he has already bestowed in perfect- 
ing the art. — Alhant/ Cultivator » 



Rusks. — ^Beat 7 eggs, mix with them half pint 
of new warm milk, in which i lb. of butter has 
been melted, add \ pint of yeast, and 8 ounces of 
sugar ; put them gradually into as much flour as 
will make a light paste, nearly as thin as batter. 
Let it rise before the fire half an hour, add more 
flour so as to make it a little stiflier, work it well, 
divide it in small loaves, or cakes, 5 or 6 inches 
wide, and flatten them. The cakes when first 
baked, are very good buttered for tea. 



Seoret for a Farmer's Wife. — While the 
milking of your cows is going on, let your pans 
be placed in a kettle of boiling water. Strain the 
milk in one of the pans taken hot from the kettle ; 
and cover the same with another of these hot pans, 
and proceed in a like manner with the whole mess 
of milk, and you will find that you have doubled 
the quantity of good rich cream, and that you 
will get double Uie quantity of sweet, delicious 
butter. 



To Fry Ham. — Cut some fine slioes from the 
large end of the ham, take off the skin, put them 
in a frying-pan, and pour hot water over it; set it 
over the fire and let it boil up once, then pour the 
water off, take the slices up, put a spoonful of lord 
in the frying-pan and let it become hot ] dip the 
slices in rolled cracker, or wheat flour; and fry 
them a nice brown; Tnen one side is done turn 
the other, then take them on a dish, put a very 
little water in the pan, let it boil up once, put it 
over the meat. Or, if a flour gravy is wanted, 
make a thin batter with a teaspoonful of flour and 
cold water, and stir it into the gravy in the pan ; 
let it brown and if too thick, put a little hot water 
into it; stir it smooth and serve with meat. 



To Boil Ham. — Cut some slices of ham, quar- 
ter of an inch thick, lay them in hot water for 
half an hour or give them a scalding in a pan over 
the fire ; then take them up, and lay them on a 
gridiron, over bright coals ; when the outside is 
browned, turn the other; then take the sliees on 
a hot dish, butter them freely, sprinkle pepper over 
and serve. 

Or, after scalding them, wipe them dry, dip 
each slice in beaten egss, and then into rolled 
crackers, and fry or broil. 

To Make Pepper Sauce. — A lady kindly 
furnishes the following recipe to prepare this 
wholesome and indispensable sauce : 

Select Cayenne peppers fully grown, leave the 
stems attached, rinse them, and put them in a con- 
venient bottle for use, as many as it will contain ; 
add a teaspoonful of salt and a tablespoonfnl of 
sugar ; fill up with strong vinegar. In a day or 
two, it will be fit for use. It can be replenished 
with vinegar until the strength of the peppers ia 
exhausted. If the Cayenne peppers are not to be 
had, any small, strong peppers may be substituted. 
Keep the bottles corked. 



Tomato Figs if well prepared, cannot easily be 
told from the tree fruit. Take iigar-house ajrap, 
or use 6 lbs. of sugar to a peck of tomatoes, of 
the kind which resemble figs in shape. The Ber-^ 
muda method is to scald the fruit and peel it, and 
then cook them in the «3rrup, and aflerwards dry 
them in the sun, then piick theaa in boxes with 
powdered sugar between the layers. They will 
keep as long as any figs. The syrup in which 
they are cooked should be bottled for table u ae - * 
it is good on buckwheat cakes. 

• 

Valuable Earth — A kind of earth is said to 
have been discovered in the island of St. Vincents 
whi.h u uso'l h^*li rg ji c'luent under water and 
liMUure. Eu^^lish chemists having analyied {^ 
and proiiouneoj itni:>re valuable tlviQ guaQOt 
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Wm. SmoxuKB, Bi>ak-««l!Br, No. S8, ItMphlBftnal; 
Boullekit'i Litiiukt Dbpot— conitr of Rojrtl ud 
Diapbin atraet; H. H. Caetbk & Co., Battle Honsa 
Ba^ Btara, Mobile ; fron an; of whom the back nuu- 
lMmiba7luiliad. 

A. P. PrutKK, Bxehaafa Comer ; C. B. H«HiiiHff, 
Market atreet, Atootgomery. 

With The Antriean Cotlm Ptml^, onr agricaltoral 
Meoda wiU And aU the new and Taloabl* poUiwtioaB of 
the da*, either litenrj or agROoltaral, altha abore- 
uned Book Btorea. 

Mr. Amob TRATiBlBOarsgentatQalBesTlIIe.Snmtn' 

Mr. N. Pldmb, Span*, Coimi«hoo«iitj 

K B. Fox, S»iid7 Fold, Fla. 

Capt. 1. Jaok, Haraiui, Qreene oouty. 

Wm. Q. Bkbwbb, ToBkecM. 

H. C. BnaiLL, Cartownlle. 

Dr.WN. OemnmKAlt, BnntCora. 

Dr. J. F. Donw, Camdn. Ala. 

E. 3. Capbll, Eaq., Rom Hill. 

Ibaao P^mkm, Oak B0WM7. 

Dr. B^n P»auo«, oWttn. 

Jab. MoNTnovaar, Fife, Ala. 

If. A. McMiiLifi, Canton. 

Dr. J. B. FoKLLitin, Montpelttr. 

Da. Jobs A. WimBtOBB, BaaViifi, _..„ 

a. M. KiraoLDB Mr. ToKaia, Hr. B. M. Cumx, 
Mr. H. F. DouTHir. 8. t. Staxtok wd Fbaije SmrcBK, 
MQ oar trsrellDg afenta. 



Smta. 

9^ Id the foorth and Oflh linu ftsM tha bottom of 
tlie •eooDdeolnnaof the flratpageofProfeBBor Haipat'i 
•ztiido, iB our Hot. nanber, for Qo njififwia or Oor 
rjffn, read Oemgfifiir^a or QattyfiL 



A^ealtiml Auo«latlo& 

. We b«vab7 MkMwUdsa tha tMlpt of $&, f^o^a Mr. 
C. B. Enahiq^ of Madon^ ^laadardala aowrtj,.MisB.,bia 

11. B. CLOUD. Jbrntary. 

Wt^ 3vMt M BOOH »i wo oan mntt^ maA get it onta 
m Bhall Ibralah onr inbaoribera the Title page and 
QmMiml Index, far the SrBt Tolane of Ike Cotton nanterJ 



Onr Cormpondenea. 

Since oar lut number, wo have reoeiTed commaniaa- 
tiooB from I)r. M. W. PhilUpi. Miia., J. F. Smith, Ben- 
ton. Ala., "Clod Thumper" TaUadega, AU., Ur. H. 1. 
8waw7, Yaxao CiCf, UUa., "Oner," S. C, "Y. A." 
Demopolie, Ala,, Prof. L. Harper, EotkW, Ala., "A 
Son of a Carpenter," "SalaB C. Block, Plow Bay," N. T. 
Sorab,(, Forklaod, Ala. 



mr Our notios of the Fair and Eiliibitiun of the 
Agrionltoral Society of Autauga eountj, recentlj held 
at Robinton Springa, i« anaroidably crowded oat of tbta 
nnmber, hat ihatt oerlainlj appear In our oezt. 



Onr Ttewt Vohm*. 

With thie number, we dote the Bnt volume of the 
Amtncan CoUtm PUmttr. To oar frieoda all — iub«eri- 
ben, oorreapoiidenlB, agenta, and every one, who haa 
even thought wall of oar esttrpriae, we with a merry 
Bmlling CbrlitmaB, with bams full and mirkete proB- 

To our BubacriberB we remark, this cloaes our part of 
the contract for tbia year. If In all tbinga you are not 
eQllT«ly pleaeed, remember we have but Jatteommene- 
ed, meaeuTe na by our age, and not by tboae Joamale 
that have had the experience of yeara in whteh to 
amend and improve. Oar motto at the hegining wmB 
"Impmvament." WehaveBtaadIIyparsuediI,andtnthia 
Bame Bpliil we Alar apon the labor of our aeeond vol- 
nme. We bare Waged an interminable warefare upon 
jxioT land, and npon poor piaUalion eeonony. The legit- 
imate object of agriculture is to improTo tha land, and 
tbe oottdtlon of evet? thing connected with it. For the' 
connmmatlDn of thia noble otgtot we have enlisted, nor 
do we intend volnntarit; to trail Uie banner of the 
CotUH Planter, as long *m there is an acre of poor 
land, 01 a poorly eoldvated farm in Cottondom I 

To oar oorreqmndeBta we return onr aiucere re- 
gaLrds, for the aid futniaked mi in tbe work of oar Brat 
volume. Wc arc plaaacd to find our liat of oorreapon- 
denta inorea^g. la tbi* department, we hope oar 
Menda will ezerDlBe a more tively inlereBt during the 
next and cottlBg yeara. No one man, however groat or 
diversified may be his talenta, can long tntcreat a com- 
munity of Intelligent plantera and meohanica. Nothing 
will continne to Intereet and ioatruct, but a transcript 
of practice from the field or the ahop, regardlcBt of fine 
turned periods — Imlit art plan and pointtd! Andlnthia 
oonnaction we extract Awm a privato letter a aentimeot 
that wa wiik nH ef owr ftiendi and cormpoBdanta ototd 
rcallM 

"RlB next to (niNMBtble to keap np > psper withont 
lbealdoro.^iifiQr5lortTT3m1 care' what amount of lo- 
tsUeat OO BditoT any bring to the task, hf oaniwt 
iewpa the Bympathy,'>nd ahonlder to ehoulder anpport 
vbieb ia eaMBtial to oMidti tooceu. When the patron 
vt tbe papar bMonaa n lab, or c»-edltw, a aort of parti- 
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eepf erimmiM, m well ai honaru, he is safe, and feela anz- 
one to hare all bis neighbors Uke it, to haT« its merits 
4iieiiSMd aod above all things to deprecate its failures." 
This is the eipetieocfc of a new eontribntor to the 
Cotton Planter, tho' long and well known to the readers 
of the Sontbern CaltiTator, and the Agrienltural papers 
of South Carolina. 

If ill the friends of the American Cotton Planter en- 
ter with us into the tpnit of this enterprise ? Witl erery 
one feel that it is ow paper ^ and every one, in their re- 
spective sphere, determine to give it a warm support ? 
We hope the subscribers to the first volume intend to 
become tfubscribers to the second. Each one can do 
this for himflelf, or hand the dollar to his postmaster, to 
be forwarded at .^nee. It is a matter of some impor- 
tance to us to know at an early period, something sear 
the extent of our subscription list that we may regu- 
late our edition accordingly. 

We ask the attention of our readers to the articles on 
'*Hill-side Ditching*' and 'Horisontal Culture' concluded 
in this number of the Cotton Planter. Mr. Smith is a 
practical man, and he writes on this important subject 
plainly and sensibly. An Mr. Smith uses fk% ^kM lev- 
el recommended by Mr. R. S. Hardwick, we again intro- 
duce it for the better understanding of our readers, — 
We take occasion here again to remark to our planting 
friends, who intend to engage iA a systemr of plantation 
improvement, that the very first and most important step 
is horizontal] sing. The watch-word with every planter 
should be, water muit not noi on euUivatod land. . Vegeta- 
ble mould, humut, the food essential to the healthy, 
luzuriantgrowth andproduetiveness of Cotton, is lighter 
than water, and rise^to the surface of all wataf fall^g 
on the land, and if the water runs off the Ahhiim goes 
too. Muddy branches, creeks and [rivers, measure the 
losses in humus and rich soil, which the ccttcai fiukiB of 
the country sustidn annufllly, by ruuDiug, as sine tenths 
of our planters do, our rows up on# hffi-side and dovu 
the other. ""If rain water did not run off of caUlvatedland 
atal, such land,under a judicious syst^tm of rotation, with 
an occasional fallow, never would fail in produotiveas. 
It is the extreme of folly for a planter to economise 
and pile up his manures in his stock lots throng ike 
fall and winter,. and in the spring hawl it out on his 
cotton fields, when every row is laid, like so many 
ditohci, 8 to 4 feet apart, to drain and wash off the 
manure into the branch ! during eveiy shower of rain 
through the summer. 

Crooked, level rowa, not only contain thagrtatc^ wn- 
bcr of hills «f cotton and ccvn, but they grow the beat 
cotton and con and prcserrc the fsrtilify of the field. 

]K^The commnnioation of "Clod Thumper** and 
**Son of a carpenter,'* were unavoidably crouded out of 
this nunlier, but sImUI CMimlj k»m n place ui our 
next 



Onr CaMnet of Bs€li«&fM. 

Our notice of several new and valuable exchange* 
was crowded out of our last number. 

We have on our table the 'Southern Quarterly Review^ 
published at Charleston, S. C. This is a standard Liter- 
ary and Polideal Review, the staunch advocate of 
Southern sentiment and Southern Institutions. Of ita 
Literary excellence it is only necessary Jto remark that 
it is edited by **Wm. Gilmore Simms Esq. L. L. D^ " aasU^ 
ted by an able corps of contributors, numbering many 
of the first men of the South and West. No gentleman 
of literary pretensions, or who derires to keep post- 
ed up In the political progression of the ttmea, 
should be without this Review. It oommenoed Its twenty- 
fourth volqviowilh the number fbr July laM. It lapnfr* 
llshed by Walker & Burk, at $5 per aonom. 

We have also the *< Fiitm tfnif Shop,*' a new 8emi« 
monthly foHo periodical, ** devoted to Agriculture, Hor- 
ticulture, Manufactures, General News, ko.,^ published 
at Indianopolis, Indiana. The number before no la neatjy 
gotten op and well filled with valuable mnlter. PuW 
U8h«d by O. P. Mayhow, JBdItOr and proprietor, at f 1 
per annum. 

The **tScimUfie American'* commenced its ninth volume 
on the 17th, September. This is one of the best pub- 
lications in the Uqitcd States. No Mechanic, or Itf- 
dustrlnl man should be without it. Published weekly 
by Munn k Co. New Tork, at 92 per annum. 

The ^^Ammiem Artkan,'* another valuable weekly 
devoted to Manufactures, Mechanics, Inventions, Agr^ 
culture and Commaroe^commeaoittg ilo 7th volume tb« 
middle of Sept. PuUlahod In Now Torl^ «l tlporma- 
num. 

We have also the first nuM^Mr of the ^*8d/ /nsCmcter*'* 
a new publication just commenced in Charleston^ & C. 
A monthly journal, devoted to Southern edncaition nad 
to the dlfifittlon of kDOwlodgeyortho^iModihsfib and pOfW- 
or of Ibe South, as repro^etited by t^e Negro, tho Knil 
and tho Press.** Edited by Richard W. Hnboroham. 
Suecriptlon price $2 a year in ad^antfs. 

This Journal has been poromeMed by Mr. Haborshnm 

% 

under a resolution of the Memphis Gonventiony wUdi 
commends Itself to tite rtflpeetfU consideration Si ovwry 
Southern man. 

**Ruolved. That this convention recommend to tfco 
Citisens of the States here repnsented, Cbo educaiiosi 
of their youth at home, as Ikr as prnctloayo ; the oos- 
ploymont o^ nattyfe iOaolM 'Ifi 'iheir schMa and Col« 
leges X the onceunigiiltent of % home presa \ thos puh&«»> 
tion of booko ndaptod lotho oduoatbnal 
social condition of the Stalik; and tin encol 
and aupport of Invcn^ioah and disooveries in uta 
sdonooa by their own dtitons.** 

<*!%€ Parlor kagaam^ is another handMmo |^hli«w> 
tion jpvt coouttoiMod in dnobontti OHo* Till pflillw 
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interesting and reftdahle matter. Cendneted bj JetMk^ 
Jftekson-; subscription price $2 a yeftr in a^fta^e. 

We hare also, DeBaw's Review, Indastriai resourceB 
&e., of "irbich we bsTe spoken before. This excellent 
publication commenced its 15th volume old stjle, and 2d 
▼nlume new style, with the July number last. The high 
reputation of this Industrial and Commercial Review, is 
too well established and deservedly appreciated by the 
business men of the Soath-West, to need the aid of our 
public pen. Published in New Orleans at $5 per annum 

We have received from the Editors, Messrs. Smithe 
and White, the "'Oeorgia Home Gazette" with a request 
that we exchange. Nothing in this line will afford us 
more pleasure. The Borne Gazette is published at 
Augusta, Qeo., at $2 per annum in advaaoe. It is a fine 
large weekly sheet, well filled with excellent readable 
matter on every variety of subject, for family and home 
consumption. We should be pleased to see it circulate 
widely in Alabama. 

Besides these, we have a number of weeklies, dsAOted 
to politics, religion iinsd. neittf Is, all doing battle 
more or less valiantly, in the great revoluiionary im- 
provement of the age. 

We cannot i\ame here oap sereiM WMkly exchanges ; 
our limited space does not permit it ; but we cannot 
forego the pleasure it affords us to acknowledge their 
favorable and kind notices and efforts on our behaff — 
No faTorable opportunity shall escape ns, of promptly 
reciproeatfng. 



^«a t«a AMiBMAa eetvea^fcanvaa.] 

PBach TiMt— Oaiie— Botatiim aai Fmi. 

Dr. Cloud— *l>«tr ;Str.-^l would like to know 
liow CO renovate old peAch trees f I' Yiky^ a! 'tew 
that bear fine fhiit, but haying been ne^Iect^d by 
iheir former owner^ are about, to die. . Would it 
paj to |;et tJ^e oommqu caae root/s of the jrker 
fffmipp and plant th«ni in epir bfancbes for winter 
•fMsturage ? aid haa aiiek erte bcMi tried I 

Rota^n ! In reading o^er the oid^ntittibers bf 

flerentl agricuhiiral papers of the cotton erdwWg 

States, I find they advise rotating cotton, without 

{pving any reason. I beli^ye that cotton differs 

in its habits frojtn all. other c^tiyated prpdncts, 

^and from a uaall experienpe ai>4. j^for. obeerva- 

tion,- it ift my opinion tJmt it skooldBawBr* be ^ 

<iated when the making of tile eotton^is tlve object. 

Ttr^rst reason is, it grows and fhiitrs' bettef^ afe&r 

' its own self thin anydiing else. "Another reason 

fornot rotaUng cotton upon the 9rdina]:y,,|^<^, 

is tnat its, roots go d^ep and l^^^e a fines^bsoilioig 

4fy^ te bcfml i«jr.ptliettipla»i. wa ka¥« m ^k» 



south, preferring the sabN^fbrthe easy reeeption 
of the Tdots of th^ next years' plant ; consequently 
when you change your cotton land the cotton 
weed loses that benefit. Why, sir, it is proyerbi- 
bial how well com, oats, &c., grow after cotton ; 
and the << old fogies" haye ascribed it to the- land 
being elear of grass ; bnl, sit, it is owing to the 
subsoiling operation of the cotton roots, together 
with the inorganic manures brought from the sub- 
soil and dropped with the cotton leaves upon the 
surface. Therefore manure your land every year 
and keep it in eotton. Yet I must admit that 
where the boll-worm takes to a field too HberaUy, 
and BO remedy will prevent them, then we sfaonM 
change our cotton land ; but manure high, plant 
early, and you will make a good crop before the 
worm comes. 

IbelievQ.in rotating the grain and other crops, 
always letting the corn erop oome after peas sown 
broadcast; But stop ! In cotton gathering timte 
it is a great loss to stop pickiiig cotton to gather 
peas to sow broadcast the liext year^ especially 
when it takes so many bushels. 'I'is true, and in 
all the southern systems of rotation, no writsr 
seems to have given his exporienoe upon this mat- 
ter. . i would- suggest that an early patch be sown 
of some early variety, to be gathered when the 
main crop is laid by to sow next year in the rota- 
tion, and by pulling up the vines th^y would an- 
swer as a; green food for stock.. 

The shinny pea is an eady variety that prodif- 
ees a fine vine, and by sowing early it makes seed 
n time to be sown after the oat crop comes off,— 
this pea I have triedi , . 

A word about the " American Cotton Planter" 
It is the only agricultural paper in our Stale^ aad 
well^WiOrt^y the patronage of her oitisens ; ind^ad 
it icould b^ a disgrace to the State did they lot ft 
sink; When I meet a planter in Alabama that 
does not take it, I look upon him as recreant to 
his' calling. We have great confidence in its edi- 
,to;:i and therefore would like to hear oft^ from 
.his pei^ upon theoretrioal as wellaspraotiealitfi^. 
ittg- 

' This letter is longer than I intended it, but to 
redeem a promis made to you last spring to write, 
i^nd one to myself to obtain yon^ two sab«srilMm, 
I have written: And whtn i iHuv to' Am?aws 
my visit, I will by lb get two more, 'sb as to 
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be cue of the two handred pr<«aiwd by ofte of 
your '^MftieBgo" oorrespondenls to obtain you 
four himdred subscriben. 

I am experimenting in a small way upon dif- 
ferent practical matters — ^the result I ezpeet to re- 
port. I have agreat many other qneationa (o aak 
Cjren in this letter, but we must not all speak at 
ooee. Sooceas to your noble eitt^rprise. 

One of your subscribers, 

Y. A. 

Demopous, Ala., Oct. 22, 1858. 

Tbs ab«f« SMMible letter of ^aestioiis, fkoU and the- 
miminm Tafbovo oftlie old North Stale, eeatalns 
•tyna iatansUag and whelesone ttvtliy which we uke 
pleasure ia laying before our readers. Y. A. is an Ala- 
bamian, on a Ti<it to the old turpentine State. 

To the first qnettipn of our oorreapondent, in rela- 
tion to his neglected peach trees, we can give no satii- 
iKtory remedy, and refer the nat'.er to our correspon« 
ding Horticultural JBditor, Dr. Swascy, presuming that 
he can fiwnish the desired laformatlca. We are not 
aware than any successful experiments have been made 
in the trasplantation of the common cane. It can be 
done, but we coold not rooch for the pay. We hoTc 
always looked upon cane for winter pasturage for cattle, 
▼cfy much in the same light that we did the story of 
ttM alUgator hibernating fXj^on Uffkimood knot$ / We 
should greatly prefer olearing up and prepaxing tlM 
branohcfl as meadow, and sowing them in red top, or 
herdsgraes, or the musqUltc grafs« Can, or will any of 
our correspondents giTC us lif^t on this sulject ? 

Relation, — Ah that Is true, scientific agricultural 
philosophy ? That cotton grows better and bears bet- 
ter after cotton tiian after any other drossi is act aa ar- 
gument against rotation, as a distinct agrieultuaal fhct* 
The experienoe and obserration of our carrespondent» 
offer additional testimony in fsTor of the /os^ asserted 
by us in the February number of this journal — that, 
the cotton plant is the best Tcgetable fertiliser known 
to agriculture. We ncTcr grow cotton after any other 
spcp, our experieooe and o b estt a tioy having taught us 
loag sinee^that the cotton is not beneAtted by SMh pras- 
tloe ; but we do inTsriably grow other eroys after ed- 
ton, not because as the Oid Fogie9 sayi thecottcn^aTiag 
been worked later, there is less, or no grass left on the 
land, — ^but from the agricultural fhct, that cotton being 
the best Tcgetable fertiliser, teares the land in a more 
pi ^n etlte eoaditien. Of course these plauters that so 
direct thdr rows hy Zmm, from the top of the hill to tiie 
branch, or creek — so that ereiy fall of rain, shall run 
all the leares and all the blooms, and all the burs and 
small limbs of the ootton, with all the Inorganic salts, 
tkas toought up to the surfhee, by the large dippbg 
tnelsuf the eoMcn, from lire sutaMdl bslow, out efthe 
cotton Aild into the eseeks aM Indets, to tke wt^ de- 



molition of aU the '*Um ^Ae«,"*-4MU thees frsggy-fied 
mod cats, that luxuriate and fatten upon the fertility of 
cotton fields, thus butchered and fiayed^now I ssty« 
can these gentlemen realise the fact indeed^ that cottou 
on land where water does not run, is the Ycry best fer'* 
tilixcr, and the true reason, therefore, why all other 
crops grow better after cotton 7 This interesting sub- 
ject wUl claim much of oar attention hereafter. The 
field pea, called by Mr. Baffin, the •KTloTer of the South,'' 
is only Talaable as a fertiliser in the same way. /ooU^ 
tmd gftatlff wftrknr ik^ as eotton is. But the CnHUm 
FUtnter says, with all due deference to the opinion and 
experience of Mr. Baffin, that Cotton^ after grade ditckee^ 
tgtam h&riMontal nnotf it the true clover of the cotton rtgion^ 
and will ImproTC our land and augment Its productiTO 
capacity, more speedily and more effectually than any 
Tcgetatlca known to agricultare. 

We are under many obligations to our fHend *'7. A."* 
for his efforts In behalf of the GoUon Pianier, and shall 
be pleased to hear flrom him frequently. 
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(VoR me AMaaicAK cottom pi.iiirBK ] 

OS A ifsw sraous or a rossiL csraALOPODirs kollvsoa^ 

CanATiTBSy/otouf m Qreene Couniy, Ahbama; cfyesftiy 
probMy from the P ai i iiic n , or Trieunc formatimt 
mediate between the Carboniferoue and Oretaoeame 
tfsfw, wUk oa aeeeuat far. the ChloadeqfJBhdmmin tke 
water ef emm of Oc M^mem l H i»ho r ed%d» the Cretm- 

BY L. H ABPBB, JU ^. D. Bs€. 

Mr. E^L. Jouidsn of ISrie, in flt et— Geanly* Ala> 

baiM».eeat during thp month of July, 1868» soass feesBa, 

ooUeoted vigati a sandbank in the Black Warrior shrer, 

near Brie, to Butaw, which, through the kindness of Mr. 

Jdhn Knowles of this place*, were submitted to ay In* 

spectton, and t was kindly allowed to selict ^mm tfasns 

sueh as I sbcuU find iatsfesting^ the fhver of t^ 

abofe named gtutlamen led to the •dlaooreiyeC a< 

lopodi|i fossil, new in its species and never bdbia 

on the Continent of AuteHca. Hie pleasant du^ dt^ 

Tolres therefore upon me, to present to Messrs. Jour- 

I dan and' Knowles, the thanks, not only of the bumble 

organ and reeogulser of the fossil, but of the sd< 

Qedegy and Palssentology, and their Totafles^ to 

theee two gmitleaua hare lendstsd a m g mw t ewsini 

well known cre t aee en s oq^anic seaatnsy Iw^, <Mf^ wspu 
three Ibesil cephalopods wa^smg thsp which mypfted 
Immediately my attention ; I deemed them, in the iapa 
measnttobe Ammonites, remembering that the Qei»> 
tHee, Uie foiBil eepfaatopod widch they xuiaahled Mmt. 

Itendc in the Moie «Hhl CUM ttaWa. 
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A oloMT sxuniiutlon of the iaterwtinf fouU* iwAtifm, 
oonriDoad me, naTenhelass Boon, that th«jr war* act 
Ammonltra, for, inlUiul or the foliated Butnraa eluuHtv- 
litio lo Ml gtDDi of cephklopodas noIliutM, I ooulil dlft- 
(JBotlj p«reei<r« a dMtianlatad ttralnatioa of Ue d*- 
HMdlBg lobea, ohaFaeUiiiticiil odIj to o tm M l l w , sBd 
tm att he^tate to daoUr* tkva to ba "lUejint ttnUiUt 
atr fraud in tJuJ6tiitifertitu rotka of Amtrhs." 

Ai m; diMOT«rj ■senad to na ■ Tar; intereatiDg otM, 
bit u, at tba same time, I tttaoKbl I eoBid poMiblj htn 
b««n mistaken in elaavl^ng tn; e«phalapod among tb« 
oaratilei, never before foaad In ths Uattad State*, nor 
aa far aa I remember on the whole eontinent «t A^ertoft, 
n drawing of two of thefoarilato the great 



gaolo^it and palmontolugiBt, Profeaaor L. ^|nitla «f tk* 
Lawreooe BciantUe Sohool in Caabridge, UaMk, vkavaa 
Uad Mioagh not to leaTe me long in uneerlaintT; be 



I an| f et onoertaln whether the tao tpeoimeni bflong 
(4 ona or differeat apeciea. There la a material dilTer- 
•M* an|ODg them whloh I am searaely wflling to attrib- 
nt« to diffenat pMtlloaa in which the fbaatla bare been, 
or to a dtfferauea of age, or to the tnf iianoe of the walar 
In which th^r na; have been morad from one plae* to 
I^Dothv and wora oV. 

4e awn aa I waa eertaln that ray foMil oepbalopodni 
tnoUnaoa, were what I belicTed thatq to be, oeratitaa, I 
lost no time in ndUng tlie looality where Ihej were found, 
^H order to atowtain fWim what geologioal formation 
tit'J origlnat«d, a) the eeratitea, Bimilar t« the Anmo- 
aiM*! to which fonily Utej aridentl; beleng, are not 
fhftnMiteristia to aiu lagli geologioal formatloa, bat ex- 
(mfd, aa far aa it now aaeertalnad, flrom the triaiaifl or 
n*V Md NodatoiW croup, upwards to the cretaceoaa 
rocka throogk tlie whole of the ueouitTj, or merozoie 
penod, prorMed, we exelode the earboniferoiu formation 
f^oai tt and plaoe it at the nppar termination of the pri- 
ma^, or patnoaoio period : for we will remembar that 
ph» ai»wli'jw ayriociu waa found bj L. Toa Buck in the 
4T«ta«MaB redu of Hoaat Lebanon, and the ttraiila 
ModMiH, tte flrrt cUicoTcred apeoiei, Srat dcacribed b? 
I>« HaAn, la a fossil eharaotarUtlo to the Keuper of Qer- 
^utnjr, a nembet nt the tiiawio, or new red undst^ina 



"I \»m no tiiM In giving 70a aH thv InfomulioD I 
•an re^eetlag 7o«r inleraaiing Mphtlopod. I ha** M 
ddnbt, it i> a oaratltM, thoagfa vert^nlf nehhrr nothtM, 
nor any other deiieiibed apedea, it comea nearest fo one 
flrat deeeribed bj L. Ton Baek, from the cratncious 1>ed 
of Mount Lebanon, under the name of SjriacuB, etc." 

From a deoiaion bj aueh an authority there ia no ap- 
peal, and tk* hot ia eatebliabed : Ut fimihjiroiu OnW 
^ A l abama aotttnam etnttUm. Tha annated en gr aa ln g 
exUMtatwo of the new ftaalla, aoonrately drawn bjr • 
aUnM detigner. In their nat- 
ural aiie. The one ia opes 
in the middle, a part of tb* 
rock in which it ia petHSad, 
and moat probably, alao, of 
the extremity of the feed be- 
ing Mien ant b; mUtDg In tb* 
Iiottom Of the rlTer. flw 
other ia entire and oont^na a 
part of Uie rook In wliieh It 
baa been preserred for many 
milliona of ^enn, moit prob- 
ably. 

The dentiuulatlona ara Mill 
Tiribia, altbongh the foadla 
are Bomewhflt waterwont.^ 
The Blaok-Varrior rirer, mna where the eeratitaa 
have been fbund. eiaeUy from Iforth to South ht aliont 
600 yarda. Tbs higheit part of l^e bluff of thla por- 
tion of the riTCr, tnm low water mark, haa been meaa- 
ured, and found lOS fact high. From low water-mark, 
for 16 feet upwarda, it oondata of a atratnm of green- 
aan^ whleb goea down into the water. On die top of 
thil Kratum of green-aand Ilea a aeam of coarse and 
hard argillaoeons and oalctreoqs aandatone, abounding 
in eralaoeoua foasila. aapeeially grypbeas oonveua, about 
9 Inohea Ihtok. Abore this aiindatone liea another roxr 
turn of greeb-aand raryingiD thick neas from about 12 te 
ao fWet Orer Ihta atntum of green-MBd lies another 
atratnm of coarse and bard oalcareo argiilacaoni aand- 
Stoae, the principal depositary of tbe cretaoeona ftaaaila, 
MI7 20 feet thick Tlian fnllowH In an aaoendlng Una a 
atratam of blue lamiaated olay, or gaiilt, from 10 to 
80 feet thick, tliia gnult ia in some plaoea orerlaid by 
the white argillaoeoaa marl, commonl; called rott«n 
llli^tatone, upon whioli reata a red aand, iatarmiled with 
pabblea. In other plaoaa this aand lias Immediately upon 
the gantt. 

Tbe aand Iiank on whlah the three oeratilaa in my pea- 
sesuon have been found ia altnnled under that bluff ; It 
ooonptea the area of perhapa a littla more than half an 
aora, and ia entnplctely covered wiih quanoae and ala^ 
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p^bblM Mnoag vbioh are foand numerous fisb -teeth of 
tbe geserft ptjcbodos, oxjrrhina, lamiiA, otoclos, eofax 
•to., and other of the smaller cretaceous fossils. 

Tbe rirer has cut its bed to a Tery considerable depth 
kito tbe lower greeo'sand, deeper thaa I ba^e seen it 
mj where else The high bluf exhibits sTery where tbe 
Ibesils characteristic to tbe different atratf of the cre- 
taceous rocks, bat tbe eeratites are nowhere to be fou&d 
among them, as repeated Tisits to T*j\if, and the. most 
eareful resaarches, made at different times, have eviiafa<ib 
nor are any more to be found on the sand bunk, which I 
alao bare visited and carefully searched, during sereral 
hours, at different times, and at different bights of tbe 
fiater. Not satisfied with researches for the interesting 
fossil in Erie, I bare extended them to many other places 
where the upper or \owef strata of the cretaceous roeks 
crop out, but hitherto with no success at a)!. 

The entire absence of this fossil cepbalopod in tbe up- 
per cretaceous rocks, and certainly^ also, in tbe upper 
part of tbe lower^ cretaceous strata, as far as they can 
be examined here in Alabama, the place where the ecra* 
iites haTe been found, a«d lastly their soarctfy, yuHfyt 
in my opinion the conclusion ; (hat they are either entirely^ 
or principally at leaet, d fouil of the ffeolo^ktU eyttem un 
dfflying the cretaeeout formation of 4^<^^^ <uid, if at all, 
extend only sparingly in the lower cretaceous rocks.- 
The question arises here, therefore:-* 

'* Whmt ffeolofieal fomtation underliee the eretaeeoue tyetem 

of Alabama f 



This can by no means bo the earbonifevous formation 
The lower cretaceous roeks reach fartbex north than tbe 
upper eretaoeons strata. The Litter terminate, accord 
iug to my examination^ perhaps a little more than a 
mile farther south ; but eTSfk from the last oi^tcrop of 
thft lover cretaceous rocks— which falls In a lipe draif n 
from Finch's ferry on tbe 31ack> Warrior river^ 3 mile 
east of £ataw, westward to Vienna on tbe Tombigby 
rifer, and eastward to Marion, in Perry county — to the 
first outcrop of the carboniferous system, in Tuscaloosa 
•ad Biibb counties^ of Nortb Alabama,, there is at least 
«p ATsrafe interval of thirty miles of an e^treiaely hiilly 
and broken country. This interval is partly (^cupied by 
a red sandy soil, full of round and smooth quarxorepeb: 
bles, partly by a remarkably vanagated clay, with Ar^gy: 
lar yellow argillaoeons pebbles, b9tb of whicl^ belong^ 
•▼idently, neither to the cretaceous nor to the carbon- 
ferous formations, nor is the principal part of it a mere- 
\j overlying and drifted foreign material, as is suiB.eient- 
ly indicated by its grefct diversity ; but besides it seenis 
to me to overlap on the north side, the carboniferous 
system, and it certainly passes under the cretaci^ous 
system on the south side, as it is dearly visible along 
be bluff at Finch's ferry. These intermediate rocks be- 
long, therefore, without any doubt to the lower part of 
the secondary or mesoxoic period, but are most difficut 
^19 detenaiue on account of tbA app-ircnt absence 9i a^y 



other organic remains but petrified wood, and seem, by 
no means to be a well developed system, wbaterer they 
may be. 

If this intermediate interval of about thirty Bailee, 
and perhaps more, occupied, by the carboniferous siye- 
tem, passing immediately under the cretaceous fonaa- 
tiouj and being only concealed by an overlying drifted 

* 

material or perhaps some detritus, it must necessarily 
:appcar somewhere among tbe considersble hills, for its 
cover could hardly be considerable enough to conceal it 
entirely, especially along the Hlaok- Warrior, Tombigby 
and Cabawba rivei^, which have cut their beda, in many 
places, deeply down through tbe different strata : bat 
such is not the case. 

If even these reasons seem conclusive enough to ad- 
mit the presence of another geological system, interme* 
diata between tbe cretacious and carboniferous rock.% 
there is another one which is not less satisfactory. 

Nearly on every plantation in the prairies between the 
Black- Warrior and Tombigby rivers, there are one, or 
more Artesian wells board through the postpliacene pra- 
irie toil Into the cretaceous rocks, which at a depth of 
from 200 to 600, or 700 feet, give an abundance 'of 
water, sufficiently impregnated with chloride of sodium, 
or common salt, to render it brackish. This sslt must 
necessarily originate from a soliferous, or saltbearing 
geological system. The cretaceous system is not salif- 
erous. 1 know the most remarkable saline deposits of 
Wielieska, in Poland, have been found in tbe upper aeo- 
ondary, or cretaceous system, but only as a single excep- 
tion not derogatory to a general rule On this conti- 
nent, that system has never yet exhibited traces of salt- 
The l^rines from which all the salt of tho United States 
are^ obtained, come from below tbe carboniferous system 
The carboniferous system is sail ferous, but only in ita 
lower members. If, therefore, we estimate the thick- 
ness of the- cretaceous system only to 1000 feet, 
and that of the carboniferous formation to 8000, indeed 
the very lowest thickness which we can attribute to them, 
how can then, an Artesian well, bored to a depth of fh>m 
200 to 600, or 700 feet into the former system, reeeiw 
their chloride of sodium from the lowest members of 
the latter system ? Indeed it is impossible to admit 
that water impregnated with chloride of sodium cou14 
penetrate the carboniferous limestone, the mfllstoaa 
grit and the coal-measures, all solid strata of carboB- 
iferous system, and mix at least $000 feet upwarde with 
tbe water contained among the crletaoeous rocks, eep«- 
daily if we remember that this caH>eulferoue systeaa 
disappears already fh>m the surface at a distance of 
from $0 to 60 miles from those Artesian wells and muat 
have a very considerable dip not to reappear again \m m 
broken and hilly country, nor eren in the beds of three 
considerable rivers. In order to receive their salt fWm 
that carboniferous system, those saline wells a«*t net 
only be bored entirely through the mtlieeout ^eck% 
but alee throng the eoal-measure, the mfHsteae gtit 
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and the CArboniferors limestone and be at least 8000 
feet deep, but, nevertheless one of the wells at Finch's 
ttmy, the one nearest to the BUck-Warrior river, and a 
little beyond the terminatioa of the cretaceous rocks, is 
■trongly impreipiated with salt, having onlj a depth of 
180 feet. The salt of these welts must therefore origi- 
nate frem a saliferous formation, intermediate between 
the carboniferous and cretaceous systems, whieh eQtUaini 
chloride of iodium tn Ut ujcfper itrcUum. 

If these ciroamstances must remove all doubt that the 
carboniferous system does not immediately underly here 
in Alabama the cretaceous formation, and prov^ that 
there mutt be, an intermediate group, it will not be nn- 
anteresiing, and throw even some light on the geology of 
Alabama, if we endeavor to ascertain which of the geo- 
logical Bystems, ranging between the carboniferous and 
cretaceous, it most probably is. 

The mesMoie fosailiferous formations found intermedi- 
lite between the carboaiferovs and eretaceoos, are, in 
an ascending line — the permian, triassic, liassic and 
politic. All of these groups are sometimes found salif- 
4T0US, and although the permian and triassic, or new 
red sandstone group, are the most saliferous, and by pre- 
ference called the taltbearii^ gronpt^ this circumstance 
mlone would scarcely give any one of them the preference, 
if it were not that the latter are etpedaUy Mali/erout in 
hiir upper tMrnbem, and that the liassic and oolitic 
^oups, very frequently comprehended under the com- 
mon name of the oolitic tyttem^ have never yet been with 
certainty recognised In the United States, and their ter- 
ritories, and seem not to exist there. This system is be- 
sides distinguished by a large number of characteristic 
fossil remains, and would very easMy be recognised did 
t'«xt6t anywhere here. We can, therefore, exclude it 
with confidence and limit our researched to the permian 
«nd triassic groups. 

These two geological formations hare two disttnguish- 
ibg characteristics in common: 

1. Some of the most cliaracteristic strata consist of 
an exceedingly variegated kind o/clay, of a blue, green, 
red and yelow colour. 

2. Some of their strata are sometimes found remarka- 
h\j devoid of all fossil remains. 

These circumstances render it, therefore, often veii;y 
difficult, if not impossible, to distinguish these two foc- 
inations from each other, and in this case, both of theipi 
have received the collective name of the potkiUHc, or 
marieffated group. 

The superficial strata between the termination of the 
cretaceous, and the beginning of the carboniferoas for- 
aatiotts, bear, in some places, such a striking resenir 
t>Tanoe to the clay of that poikilitic group, that seeing on 
ik Journey from Eutaw to Tuscaloosa, on some of the hills 
In places not more than fifty' yards in diameter, as it 
were, a pattern east of day of four, or five difierent colors 
(very appropriately called '^Ilfamfs irifctt^* in.FrenoJi 
geology,) I did scarcely heiutate to pronounce theiw 



strata, without any additional reasons, to belong, most 
probably, to the triassic, or rather poikilitic group. 
I have since been fully confirmed in thin opinion : 

1. Bythe absence of fossil organic remains in thoiie 
rooks. Nothing but fossil wood has hitherto been found 
in them and eyen thi* aeems to be rather vt rnre neenr- 
rence. 

2. By this alrcumstance that these strata are very ev- 
idently not only an oyerlyingand drifted foreign materi- 
al, bttt a real geologi««l formaMon, as it is clearly indica- 
ted, irstW, by the diversity of soil. A part cousits of 
sandy loam with round water-worn quarzose pebbles 
This part I am willing to belieTO to bo a drifted foreign 
and simply overlying material, similar to the drifted 
material ovorlying the prairie soil, (mora partiifularly 
mentioned in .my **Essay on the Prairie Soil Alabama," 
contained in the October number of this journal.) An- 
other mere oonsiderable portion consists of the variega- 
ted -olay, (JtfoitMt iritcea,) with less water- worn and 
therefore earlier doposited, angular, oker-colored, ar- 
giilaoaons pebblas. 

That these strata are a real geological formation Is, 
secondly indicated by their passing under the cretaceous 
system, as is clenrly visible at Finch's ferry. 

8. By the fact, ascertained by a qualitative ehomical 
analysis of a portion of the rei loamy sand from a stra- 
tum which passes at Finch's fenry under the lower cre- 
taceous rocks, that the rocks ii^term^ate between tba 
carboniferous and cretaceou'4 forot^tjjofis pootain a largo 
quantity of magnesia and vei7 litlli^ lime, a oircum- 
stanco charasteristic to tho poikilitie gproup. . 

4. By tlie oonsidaration that tka poihitttio fronp w- 
not only the saliferous group by pvaA«eu««, and epat^his. 
more and more frequently salt than any otb«rgsoi^» ^nt 
especially that the salt is priBCtpally foiiiftd in the npper 
stratum of this group, which consists ■ principally of 
saliferous shales (Kouper in German and Marats iriasa^ 
in French geology.) Hence it is not difllcMlt to ezpli 
how the water of the Artasian wolK boMd into the 
taoootts rook, oa^ to » depth of from 3iOO to TOO fbtt eaa 
bo imprognated with chlocideof aodinn, and wbyvno of 
tbe Artesian woUs of tbo throe at Finoh's fen^, bomd 
Boarlj on the line where the orctsoocms rooks t«nniBat# 
end the poikiUtio b^n, is strongly impargnsitid with 
salt, .although only 180 foot. deep. 

It might hore perhaps bo f)bj<»oted that Ae ezisteneo 
bftii»poikiHtio gronp umlor tlio erotnoooas formation 
daes4iot««oottnt fnr the prei^ne« of the ohldride of so- 
diomim Artasian woUs only b^red' mfo, not entirely 
<Arot^A< thoorotatoooa rooks,-tiid that, therofbre, this im- 
prognation with silt cannot bo o(m:ddered conclusive fof 
the existence of the poikilitic group lietweon tho carboif- 
ilpTona and ttsttaooooa imwiktAmik But if wo hna only 
in ain4,iihat the poikilitie group is awst saliferous in Its 
uppor stfaUun» wo will Oistty oonooivt that such an ob- 
jection is unfounded. 
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Chere are two diflerMit ways how an uoderlying salif- 
•roiM group can commuiiieate its lalt to an OTorlying 
one, proTided the anderljiDg group be saltbering in ita 
apperatratum: 

1. Thia oao be done in the Tery act of the formation 
of the overlying atratnoL 

Before the formation of the eretaoeona sjatem, the 
nnderlajiiig groap — the poikilitic — constituted the sur- 
face of that part of onr globe here ooncemed. The cre- 
taceous system, unquestionably formed in a deep sea, 
supposes, of course, n preYions depression of that aar- 
faoe (ar below the surfaee of the ocean. The water of 
the ooean rushed then in and dissoWed n portion of 
the salt of the underlying saliferous strata, oommuniea- 
ting it to the immediately afterwarda formed eretaoeona 
sediment and mixing another portion meohMUoaly with 
it. The lower stratum of the cretaMous system over- 
lying a saliferous stratum of another formation ean in 
this way oontmin chloride of aodlam orignnUy not be- 
longing to it, and if that stratnai of tba eretaoeona 
rocks is easily permeable to water — a* il really ia the 
case with the green-sand which eonstitntea thai lover 
stratum, the salt can be carried higher npwarda natil 
it meets a stratnip impermeable to water — the hard oal* 
careo ;argillRceoas sandstone cropping ont at Choctaw 
Bluff, Erie and other places, and containing principally 
gryphen^ convexsB. 

2. It can be done when both the underlying and oTer- 
lying groups hare been formed by a oommunlcation of 
the absorbed trtah water fW)m one stratum and from 
one group to the other, provided the two strata of the 
different groups, in* contact with each other, are both 
permeable to water, which in thia instance la really the 
The tall ef the underlying atratnm can ia this 
r, alee, be ewried upwards so high until it meets 
a etratam Impermeable to water. 

In both oasee the wafer of Artesian welTs bored only 
tkrongh the hard ealcareo argillaeeona aandstone, which 
here the last eretaoeons etvatum impermeable to 
|ifH> be impregnated with chloride of sodium be- 
longing ofigiaally te the underiying group, even if they 
do not entirely penetrate the cretaceous rocke, but in 
both eaeee tJua impregnaiioB ean only be a moderate 
efte, aa i| k%exaelly the ease with the ^aleref all the 
■lUae ArleaiaB weUa in tiie prairies. None of them la 
ao airawgly i aaiio ag n a t o d to deaerTc|the name of bHne, 
and that aalt couU be manafhctured fVom' the water. — 
The Artesian w^il whieh after an en|ajato of a good 
many of them, and an exandoation of etill ncM, seamed 
to me to poeeeaa the most aaUne waler« ia one on th» 
plaatetioaof Mra. JoeephFiokene^ ahonifann miles aomik 
east of Etttaw. A gallea.oC the water of ihia well eon* 
aiaa oidy 210.76 i^raiwi of chlflMo of aodlam, net -batf 
anenneo. 
fineh Artesian well* Oift than ei^eonlain water fm- 



impermeable to water. This again can only be the 
case in such places where the cretaceous rocka are not 
too thick, and here we find the reason why the water ef 
a part of the Artesian wells, bored in the cretaeeeiia 
system. Is only impregnated with ditoride of sodianu 

We have seen that the Impregnation of the water ef 
the Artesian wells with telt, can be accounted for, if 
we admit the existence of a geological group aaliferene 
in its upper stratum intermediate between the carbon- 
iferoua and cretaceous systems, but it is perfect^ unac- 
countable and contrary to all experience, if the carbon- 
iferona group should immediately underiy the eretaoeona 
aystem ; we are aware, the latter system is not salif- 
erous in its upper members, at least in the minatoue- 
grit and the ooal-measures, and these are beaidee both 
so perfectly impermeable to water, to exclude all com- 
munication by this medium from below entirely. This 
reason may, therefore, be conaidered as a very ooaohs- 
sive one. 

5. The discovery of a new species of the cephalopodoa 
moQnaea oeratitea, which, as it has been shown above» 
does, either not at all belong to the foaail remaina of 
the cretaceous system, and is in tliis case washed out of 
the immediately underlying stratum of the lower geolog- 
ical group, or extends only sparingly into the lower part 
of the lowest stratum of the cretaceous rocks. In ihie 
case it is nevertheless principally a fosail of the nnder^ 
lying group. In either caae it removes finally all donbt 
about the question, which of the lower gronpa of the 
Bosoic age underlies, here in Alabama, the upper 
daryj or cretaceous system ? 

The genus of the fossil cephalopods oeratitea baa 
never been found lower downwards than in the triasaio 
or new red aandstone group, and even in this gronp it 
has only been found in the Keuper of Germany, or in the 
upper trias, the highest stratum of the ayatem. Thia 
fossil has never been found as lew down as the earben- 
iferous group, which, according to aome geologista. 
constitutes the upper palfBotoic system, according to 
others, the lowest mesoxoic gronp. It is improbabla 
that it should belong to this group, otherwise it mnat 
have already been found in it, for the carboniferona 
system, probably the most nseftil of the fossQiferona 
groups for mankind, haa been more carefully explored 
and extenrively penetrated than any other. 'The find- 
ing of keratites under circumstances which must lead to 
the conclusion that it is either entirely, or principallj, 
a fossil of the geological group underiying the oreta- 
eeons rocks here in Alabama, ia, therefore, a oertaia in- 
dication that the carboniferous group does not immedi- 
ately underiy the cretaceous. If this is not the 
the intefn^ediate group between coal and green-aand 
according to the reaaona above enumerated, only be the 
poikilitic ; and tl^is assertion is, also, evidently confirmed 
by the disci^vef^ qf the ceratites at Erie, it being already 



trough the last etvatom of the erftiioeotie fbrmation 



pregnated with ohleride of aodiuM, if they reach dew* known that the 9em^ group in Europe, conuins oeratitea 



nedoana In iM l^ifh**^ st|?atum, the Kenper. The 
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species of oorfttltes, found %t Erie, is most probably, I to 80 jears. of whom I can speak of as above. As to 



also, a fossil of the bigbest stratum of the poikilitic 
group, and therefore, easily washed oat od an eloTation 
of that group, oorresponding with some deep place of 
the Blaok- Warrior riyer, and carried by the current, on 
a sand bank among the pebbles. 

A consideration of all those reasons together, will 



scarcely leave any doubt about the succession of the poi- rSiised, and yet not as many as the first. 



kill tic group after the cretaceous fljystem, and I am per- 
suaded, if our legislature, now in session, should duly 
appreciate the necessity of a geological survey of this 
State, so blessed with mineral wealth of all description, 
and make sufficient appropriations for it, the skillful 
geologist to the State, would, after a careful examination, 
soon confirm the above opinion here humbly submitted 
to his practical Jadgmeut 
BuTAW, NoTcmber 8d, 1868. 



rearing children, I can point to equally as strong cases ; 
aye, men who are **as it were," of one family, differing 
as much as 4 and 8 bales in cropping, and eq[uaUy as 
much in raising young negroes. The one scarcely psy- 
ing expenses by his crop, yet in the past 26 years ralsiag 
orer 76 to 100 negroes, the other buying more than 
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(rOS TSa AMSarOAM OOTTOM rLAVTBB.] 

No. 11. 

Da. Glooo — Dear Sir — I have known many in the rich 
planting portion of Mississippi, especially, and others 
elsewhere, who acting on the policy of the boy in the 
fable, who **kiUed the j^oose for the golden egg," accu- 
mulated property, yet among those who haye relied sole- 
ly Ju their product in land and negroes, I doubt if 
this be the true policy of plantation economy. With the 
former every thing has to bend, give way to large crops 
of cotton, land has to bo cultiTated wet or dry, negroes to 
- work cold or hot. Large crops planted, and they must 
be cuItWated, or done so after a manner. When disease 
comes about, as for instance cholera, pneumonia, flux« 
and other yiolent diseases, these are more sulgect, it 
seemeth to me, than others, or even if not, there is less 
vitality to work on, and therefore in like situations and 



I regard the **just medium" to be the oorreot point. 
Labor is conducive to he^th ; a healtky woman will rear 
most children. I favor good and fair work, yet not 
overworked so as to tax the animal economy that the 
mother cannot rear healthy children, nor should the 
(hther be over wrought, that his vital powers be at all 
infringed upon. 

If the policy Im adapted, to make an improvement in 
land visible, to raise the greatest number of healthy 
ehildiwD, to malm an abondance of provision, to rear a 
portioa at laasit of work horses, rely on it we wlU soon 
fin4 by onr tax list that our country is improving. 

A l«i liH witk 1000 asres al $8 to $6 p« acM,wltli 
76 negsoes, will not tall fov the wealth of onr eountfy 
as wonld 1000 aove^at $10 to $20 with 60 nogroM and 
an iftore a ss **lMN»e bom," increase of 6 to 7 per year. 
1 9m slokand tired and wonri«d with this ovetseer qnal- 
ity •r pali^. I Hisan to offend no man, a faithAil ovar* 
sear I love as devotedly as any othw Ikithfiil.man. 
Thooib my ftkther waa bam in the OM Domitiiea, a«l 
mj mot h er In Ma^land, jot tlMgr ware rasidenia of mj 
own, my native Stata-Hsay the Lord smile apon i^-- 
whan too yonng to know U the donUe F feeUng. I 
daim to be of very hnmbla parentage, yai the priril^fr; 
of aver expressing my eenvietieos, on religion, moralSf 
potttiesk or agrionltiire, wttkant /ear iMrar or affeation. 

Ah overseer comes to me, seeking a situation, his 
highest recommendation is 10 or 12 bales per hand.— ^ 
Srery thing must yield to this. If a planter desires 
evens patch ofpinders, for his *<wlnter evenings enter- 
tainment," there Is 10 chances to one, but his overseer 



similar inseyerity, tbc^ must sink with more certainty ; 

or even should the animal economy rally under all these I ^" ^ P""^*^ ^ f ••«• ^^^^ <>'»*• ^ ^« ^"*« ™«Jom 



trials, the neglect consequent upon this *'cut and cover" 
policy must result in greater mortality. Another ob- 
jection, not one fourth of the children born are raised, 
and perhaps not over two thirds are bom on the place, 
Ybich under a different policy might be expected. And 
this is not all, bandy and teams and land must wear out 
sooner ; admitting this to be only one year sooner in 
twenty years, or that lands and negroes are less pro^ 
ductlre at 40 than at 42, we see a heavy loss. 1%, this 
not so ? I am told of negroes not over 86 to 46, wbf)^ 
look older than others at 46 to 66. I know a man now, 
not short of 60, who might readily be taken ht 46, an- 
other on the same place faW 60, (for I have known both 
for 28 years, and the last one for 82 years,) who could 
bs sold for 86, and these negroes are Tory leniently (iealt 
with ; others, many others, T know aa^ bave l^nnwn 26 



for himself, or fHends, the overseer will plant and cul- 
tivate, but urgent matters prevent a little time to bo 
spared in bringing them to the house. The overseer 
can ride by the patch any time, and feast ikimself. Oyer- 
^eers have become so very l-e>a-r-g-e, that they dictate 
reribs to the owner. Ihaveheartf an oyerseer say, he 
*'wouid oversee for no man who would not give np the 
oontrol ofMi handst** A pretty spot of work this. Am 
Itb^ira op the m mtgement of my own affkirs to any 
Ann, Hiat faemay'inake a character? Brethren of th^ 
StfAtft, we mort change our policy. Overseen are not 
ffrterAtM in raising chlhlreii, or meat, in Improying 
ted, or IttpfMlit prodneClve qoalities of seed, or ant- 
msis. BfMiy nf them do not oare whether property haft 
4spred«tec( or itspMved, so th^ iMiva made a crop |e 
beaPt of. 
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As to myself, I care not who has credit of making 
crops at Log Hall, and I would prefer that an oTerseer, 
who has been one of my family for a year or two, or 
more, should be benefitted ; but this thing is to be known 
and well understood. I plant such fields in such crops 
«s I SM fit ; I plant acres in com, cotton, oats, potatoes 
fto., as I select, and the general policy of rest, culti- 
Tation, &c., must be preserTed which I lay down. A 
•elf witled*otersew may fraudulently change soraeirbat in 
the latter, by not carrying out orders, — that I eannot 
help. What I hare written, I hsTe written, and think 
I can substantiate. Tours truly. 

M* W. r . 
[roa TIB AMIRICAK OOTTOM rLAHTaB.] 

XiU-ttde ntchiBff. 

VO. III. 

• Dft. Clovd — Dfor Sir— I shall close, with this article, 
my communication upon the subject of fitll-slde Dtteb- 
ing, &e., by giving, according to previous promise, the 
modw operandi of the same. I mhtdX not, bdwevct', at- 
tempt to bavery minrnlc* This would be supererogatory, 
fhv Sauthim Cultivator, and other ugrtMrltmiil papars, 
hare puulisbed oecastonal articles upon this subject, 
coataing such full and satisAMtory dircotiens about ma. 
king the level, laying ofiT the ditches, picwing and scra- 
ping them out, ruifning the goi^ rows, Ac., Ac, that 
wImd «■# has detenainad u parfbrm the work and sat^ 
liAad hittsalf as to the proper ^rade of the ditches and 
iocttoatioB of tl»e rows, by refering to these articles he 
will ind almost all the directions necessary to accom- 
pUah it. I wilU however, give a brief outline of my 
wncf of doing it, and if it Is in -any respect bettetthao 
others that have been given, my agrienltoml brethren 
can profit by it. But it might be well to remark, t^at 
after reading all the directions that can be given upon 
paper, the performer will somatimea find himself At a^ 
loss in which be will have to rely upon bis skill and 
judgment. 

I use the rafter level, ssimilar to the one described in 
the February number of the Cotton Planter; except, 
that I saw off the rafters just above the croas-piec«« to 
which is attached the spirit leve), find instead of having 
the spirit leveUn a box, I att^cib it to the cross-piece 
by a screw at each end. one ^f tliem 90 arranged as,. to 
allow it to move up and down, by which meaps.I can 
adjust th^ instrument to any grftde, from a p^ect hor- 
iaootal t9 3 or 4 inches fall. My level flpnnv 12 fftt. 

The means of using the level is quite single. Having 
«(j|justed it to the proper grade, plaoa ana foot nt tht 
point of bsiginning, move the other foot «f or dpw» th« 
hill as may be otceasary, until the air bab))la im the 
8|>ir)t ir%el settles in the miildle of tha tuba, lot a h^d 
iritli n hue chop at tha feet to miirk tha pLaoes, t^,n 
place the hind end wh«.re tho fore end was and chop 
again, and so on until you have finished the ditch orrow. 
Care fihould be taken, in running across cotton or com 



rows, that both feet rest either in the alleys or on the 
ridges of the same height, otherwise you will not give 
the proper grade. 

Having cleared the way, by determining the proper 
fall of the ditches and inclinations of the rows, and learn- 
ing the use of the instnunent, the first and most impor- 
tant thing to bo done is laying off the ditches. And ac- 
cording to my experience, locating them property is the 
most important part of the whole operation. According- 
ly, I would say to the performer, don't be in too much 
of a hurry about this. Your rows you may easily 
change every year, but after the ditches have been made 
a year or two they are not so easy to alter. Consiiar 
first where your ditch shall empty. Thif sometimes 
requires a good deal of judgment. When there is a 
branch, creek, or large hollow running entirely throngli 
the field, or the full length close along by the side of it| 
itis easy to see that the ditches should run parallel with 
It, but when tlvere are little knoha rising op in the field 
like so many p6tat<M hilft, to drele th«)n with ditchas 
and find a convenient place to emp^ them, is sometimas 
a difficult task. The proper place Jto commeace laying 
off the ditches is on either side of the lowest plaoa in 
he field, whether creek, hollow, or branch, run up ua* 
til you come to the opposite side of the field, or to the 
top of the hill, where you can get no more fall, there 
he ditch should head. Then 60 or 75 yards above the 
place where you begun, the distance varying according 
to circumstances mentioned in my former article, con* 
mence another and do likewise, thus continuing nntil 
the whole hill side has been ditched. In laying off a 
ditch you may have a particular place where you wish it 
to head, here then you might vary from the general rule 
by commencing nt the head and running down. Som^ 
dmes there is a point where you may wish to empty a 
ditch and a point where you wish the same ditch to 
head, but in running it out it does not hit both points^ 
here run one fVom each point and take the one you like 
the best ; on the whole, split the difference by laying 
off one midway between them. Again there may be a 
point in the middle of the field at which you would have 
a ditch to pass ; here then, yoa might commence and run 
out each way. Yhese and similar things will naturally 
suggest themselves to the mind of the performer in the 
practice ) nay, and a good many more, wbich it would be 
mpo sstble for me now to anticipate, or too tedious to 
mention. But let me say, her€,'never venture to plow 
otit a ditch until you have it as nearly right as possible, 
80 thaf the average distance from it to the holfow or ditch 
below be about inch aa the slope of the hill, &c., may 
require. 

When you have laied off and properly located n ditch« 
let a hand run a light furrow passing through eveiy chop 
of the hoe, then let him turn back and cut off alj, the 
little sigsag crooks, leaving some oqe side and some qa 
the other, 00 that it may have gentle curves instead of 
abrupt crooks. Care, however, mast be observed not to 
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stMigfaten t4>0 uoefa, for then io ioniApYMes there would 
he too Hiiish tiXi and in others not enough. Th« ditch 
aftjr then be plowed and Boraped out «• theopexator nay 
find the ensiest and most practicable. 

After making the ditches, all that remains to be done 
is to lay oiF the rows. This is 4ft<nnparatiTe1y easy, — 
Lay olf guide rows from 20 to -40 yards apart, according 
to the surface of the grouhd, then lay otT from these 
ubtilyotttK the spaces between then, which f6rtbe 
sake of conTCuience we will call lands. . You may com* 
mence to lay off guide rows any where almost, either 
along the fence or lower side of a ditch. Some com- 
mence rit one side of the field and run across the dttchcB 
t<^ tiie otHer. This does tfsl wdrk well for' me. It nmy ' 
fsT DtHers. I tnd it isi^ssilrle .to keep csreletB pl^w 
Iviiida from occasionally plow ing dewn the banks on the 
lewer side of the ditch. And no hand can keep from 
dropping dirt into the ditch in lifting the plow over it. — 
Experience will show, that to turn, in plowing^ at the 
ditches, is the best. 

As my phin is to 'drain the rows intc, a%d turri at 
Ib9' ditches, I shhll dir<k?t' aeedMingty. - CommeiiCe at 
the moo tb of a dltohtm theloiwet side rm a guide row 
with the Ificlim^tion desired until you reach tlie bottom, 
or the ditch belofr, as the case may be. Then if theri 
be suden changes in the slope of the hill side, or littU' 
knobs, or inequalities, lay off another, not more than 15 
or 20 yard^ distant ; but shonld this not be the case yoi: 
may make the guide rows 80 or 40 yards apart. Con- 
tlaue thus until you hare laied all the arba bet#een the 
pinces of beginidng and ending tlMi.rows. Begin at 
another ditch and do likewise till tli^.£^d is layed off in 
guide rows. 

In order to fill up the lands, run a row on each side oC 
it alternately until they meet in the middle. Fill up 
the yemalnder with short rows. Should the land be 
wider at the lower end, then erery i^w^ will drain hito 
.^e ditch, but shoul<| the lanclj^ wid«£ Atlhfi.Jip|k»i:^ 
then the short vows will all drain togne noint, and the 
water come down one rhw into tie ditdb. To aroid this, 
when the land becomes narrow enough at the lower end 
for about four rows, let it be divided fyyf^^^ aide to the 
other in the middle, then let these hal res be dirided 
again, and then fill up between these four rows with 
riwrt^ rsws. By this means the water will be brought by 
fe«r rows into the ditefa, instead of one. 

These being all the directions which occur to me now 
M necessary to be giren, I hare completed my task. If 
what I hare written will add toy thing to the a'gricuttu- 
rel intetesfk of the contttry,' or be any adtanta j^ t6' any 
iMMi'desiliMIs of taking eai% 0f hiii lanQ, I shall be ampT} 
pMfwmyWiw. Ifnot,'roni;y hope that <s6nle one 
may ta e up the tat|feet^ who is abte to do it J^Mc^. aniT 
•Waken in Ih6 ihrming oouinrtinity an interest comra'en 
iitrate with its itnpdnance. 

f.F/SWfH. 
BssTON Ala., KoT. 9th, 185S. 



[roa m ambbmas oottos rLAirrw.] 

Ptoductlve iBtefrtry. 

Dr. Chovsy—Dear Sir — We iiave read the ar- 
ticle published in your October number, on the 
subject of the ^'Basket Willow," with considerable 
interest. How much evidence is yet wanting to 
convince the South of the extent of her resources, 
or her undeveloped "Productive Industry !*' — 
"Four to five millions of dollars worth of basket 
willow annually imported into this country from 
the old world, at a cost of $100 to $130 per ton," 
and yet not enough to supply the demand. Five 
millions of dollars worth of willow to be manufac- 
tured into baskets at the North, of which the enor- 
mous amount of $8,000^000 is sold to the South- 
sold in a country where willows of every variety 
wouM grow without any trouble, upon swampy 
places fit for little dse — where willows now grow 
in Wild luxuriance, capable of being wrought into 
beautiful baskets. ' 

We know a country woman of ours, a "farmer's 
wife, who takes care of her own domestic matters, 
with five children to manage too, who has, duriug 
the last season, sold above $200 worth of baskets, 
manufactured during her leisure hours, out of the 
common swamp fi^ow. Her eldest daughter, 
(11 years old,) has made over $25 worth, beita^ 
hei^ first effort. Ten years ago, this ingenious 
woman, upon examidfng a willow basket, conceiv- 
ed the idea that she could make one. Her first 
summer*s work, only netted her about $9. The 
aggregate of the ten years exceeds $1000. All 
this too, has been done without neglecting house- 
hold duties, and with no assistance save the cut- 
ting of willows by her husband in the spring. 

How many wometi, sir, in the country are 
knitting fitookings and finding the wool, at 25 centa 
per pair? How many finding th6 raw material, 
and spinning eoppehts homespun, ftt 12} cents a 
yard ? A woman must knit 800 pairs of stockings, 
or spin and weave 1600 yards of copperas doth, 
io equal Mrs. White's summer basket wotk.-^ 
AsA the baavty of it is 'that you are making some- 
tliifeg''ott ti ttdtking. You are converting a pest 
into a Messin^^li clump of uBsiglltly swamp wil* 
lows iBtd ibesaiiftil otnameiital bad^eta, for all 
aorta of purposes. What does wcnnan's work count f 
What is the amount of productive wealth «he adda 
t»*lllt g^Miml stook at the South ? 
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Is there any genuBible refisoa for its being al- 
ways locked up in copperas cloth and Btockings f 
Would not the 2,000,000, or $3,000,000 of willow 
baskets, if made at home, be a snug little sum saved 
for comforts ? What are we thinking about ? 
Our straw hats are braided for us at the North — 
oar baskets made for us — our clothes nearly all 
made for us at the North, and yet our women are 
delving away, knitting stockings, and weaving cop- 
peras cloth, at a shilling a yard ! Mr. Editor, can't 
you rouse the women — as to the men of the South, 
the case is hopeless, we might as well preach to 
the town pump. OSIER. 

(fob mi AMBRIOAV COTTOV FIOVTIB.] 

Book Farming. 

Dr. Clox7I>— -Dcor Sir — I remember there 
lived near my farther a gentleman of a powerful 
intelleot, and a very able jurist too, by the by, 
yet when he left his trade he was a mere tyro, — 
Whilst on one of his circuits, he stopped all the 
night with an old acquaintance — ^not very far from 
where you was raised in the District East — and 
there he became fascinated with a new breed of 
hogs, ^'the curled tailed hog," and after much 
talk, Col. 8. proposed presen^ng Judge O., with 
a pair — ^and as cordially ae(;cpted. They were 
^^oooped with food for their passage," and taken 
in the carriage — in those da^ some judges travel- 
led in their cariages and two — and arrived safe 
at home. In a few months the blood began to 
show — curl tail, from a cross of the corn crib- 
corn cribs not being plenty there about, their tails 
hung like dipped candles. He never could see 
the cause. 

I am led to think of the judge, and many of liis 
peculiarities from reading an article in^your Au- 
gust Number, page 248, 249, on '' Profits of Fruit 
Culture/' An acre of cotton is chained 924,50 
expenses. Now I can certainly cultivate 10 acres 
por hand — I would like to get $24,60 per hand. 
Breaking up with double team 12 per aoro— I 
think I can break up with a good team of hovaes 
1} acres per day, which will be 60 oents for eaoh 
bone ai)d $2 for the driver. I believe I would 
like to do this businesa. PiontiBg and seed — ^I 
tan with three bands, three implements and an 
biUf hand drop and cover aocoiding to " Over- 
wer's*' plan, (page 234) JO WTes per dft^, iliiah 



will give me <»e deUar for eaeh hand and Us teas, 
a &ir b u oine a a . But the end,— is only of the l!)e* 
ginsini^— 4 bushels of Apples per tree, and M 
cents per bushel, or 9280 per acre. Why, Sut, it 
is as easy to cypher \fp a portion as did the Milk 
Gal buy her green gown. Theae are some dajB. 
And all oomes of ononotatiekiog to his laaft^and 
thepeby sbowiag us what Book Faiming mi|^ 
be« 

But, in earnest, Mr. Editor. Will any body in- 
sure us one dollar per .treeikir tbefroit? le y i t 
I will continue to plant eatton, beaause we cm- 
not gkt the niaricet, and because it will ahraji 
sell and pay lii own paaeage as it goes to hirnt t 
master. Apples isn't that sort of truck. I woaU 
advise all men who can i^iare even 30 feet square, 
to stick down an apple tree, and to plant ovt 
many trees of the appk^ pair aad peaoh ; yet if 
you do not live witUp % V0fj abort distaaos of a 
oertain market, jam kad better not pimuseie pay 
money to be made fnm firuH. I love good firait 
myself, yet I love my friends too well to be sf^r 
advising them to calculate on eight bushek per 
tree, and 50 ct». per bushel. Fruit in New Yodc, 
Philadelphia, Boston, or per^iape, Yaaoo Ciigi^ 
eommands ready sale, «nd at good prices ; butdeir 
Sir, just about here, apje, on both sides of ths 
Sahida, for five miles up and down, you oooldaH 
sell the apples from one acre at 12} cents per 
bushel, and peddle them about at that. 

SALA8 C. BLOCK. P. B. 

Postscript, P. B. stands for Plow Boy. 
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Orohard maAChurdon. 

HINTS FOR DECSHBER. 

, QacHASP. — Ooatanue to iilant oat trees and eattjafa 
Give tb«m already aet out a food dresfliag ef- ^a* 
nure, and dig it well in. Plant oat stsavheQ^ bid| 
aad work ofer old ones, digging in the leaves, Ao.. mhUk 
vwe used for mulching last summer Solons for ftift* 
iagiMjaewbe eat» ja4 if neocamiy tranaadttod taf 
distaaee by ma& Igr beiag wrapped ia #iM sUh. Ifm^ 
8er?6 tbem nntil wanted in dry aoil, ^y.the tetter psi| 
of thia aiottth giaftfag may eommapuM. 

QArnDBM. — ^Conlinae to manure and dig the garden |^ii^ 
so that when the time for spring planting oomei^ it o^y 
tad fm madf with yew «4ampB Ut, tfimiM aad banh 
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Tkote nak» Ughly flimvlfttaiig mmmm, wmf aew b« 
mkAj •pjfXMf whkb wimiA tarn up evwy thlvg if ftp- 
pli«d in the spring. Plant onions— iMitor b«y wmAa nnd 
9et8-*Bow beetSf onrly cabbago, tttnipf, tad tt«itifd, 
radiahos, earoto, parsnips and Isttnoo. Hot beds maj 
now be prepared ; select a warm place in the garden and 
make a frame of oommon boardi, as long as yws want 
jre«r bed. In Ibis put six or eigbt inehe« ot, trst, stable 
miunire, or partlj deoajod oe tt en seed* and oorer this 
with four inobes of g((»od soil. In this may be sown any- 
thing which yon wish to force, each as cabbage, lettuce 
nnd radishes. A common glased window sash should be 
placed oTer this tn.mt. 
maaaaamasssssssBssesssssssasssssssassamsasmmm 
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AcriovUan ImUmilk QmnMmk. 

Ba. OhOiUth^Dear gSur— I pregome I covld not 
do nny thing better oaleukted toj^itimiilmte the 
efforts of the (Heads of ^ali enlightened tod im. 
piDved eystem^of Agriealtare, in Alshama, than 
toflTO them an idea of what the (Hd North SUate 
is doing for herself, in dlis way. 

And, I will hegin by quoting the language of 
others whose anihority has more weight with them 
than perhaps mine has. 

'«HURRA FOR BUNCOMBE I" 

<^e Old North State is 'some/ afl«r all said 
and done. People call her the tar, pitch and tor- 
pentine State. Tme, she prodnoes all thtfCi and 
they are nsefol products, and must be had every 
where. Those who do not '^ratss" them,* hare V> 
buy them. Besides these things* she has rich 
gold, iron, copper aod coal mines, and marl apd 
lime beds. Id a word, she produces, within her- 
self, the staples of every other State in the Unio^, 
(except sugar,) and is the only State that does 
9o,^N. O. PicaMmB. 

I c^A MUfy to the adxyve by what I saw e«. 
UMted at the exhibition of the FirH Oreal Sktie 
Fait, held at Raleigh, OoL 1658 ; I quote from 
the Raleigh Register, of the 19th Oot. I| s<«ys, 

<*Never within our editorial experienoe, have 
weohronioled any event with more heartfelt 
gf^tiAcailMi, than that which we now feel, in 
recording thoeoi^plMe success of the Fitei Narih 
CarMm State Pair/ Vf^ wy eemfikei eucceee ; 
for, whether we tako ipto eumideralhiu the to* 



meose number and the high respectability of the 
persons present, the character of the exbtbttioo 
itself, the demonstrations which met the eye at 
every gaae, of the available and inexhaustible 
resources of the State, or the indications of State 
pride and State patriotism, which every where 
found vent, it was, in each and every mspect, 
a triumph for North Carolina— a triumph of 
which all her sons, who have her welfare and 
reputation at heart, may be proud ! We confess 
that, at no previous time, have we gloried more 
ta the fact that we were a citizen of North Caro- 
lina, than when, on the opening of this Fair, we 
beheld the evidences of a greatness, prosperity 
and progrees, that put to shama the empty derfs- 
ion of the witlings who have made her a but for 
their ridicule. In no State of this Union has an 
experimental initiatory Pair, been so eueceeefulf 
er eo endnefUhf erediiablef This is the uoani- 
mous declaration of those from abroad, who have 
favored us with their presence. Nearly every 
section of the State, and every industrial pursuit 
within Its borders, were represented. The Bast 
sent its fine staples and its blooded Mock ; the 
West its splendid cattle and its rich minerals.-— 
The farmer poured in his agricultural products 
—the mechanic bra It forward splendid speci- 
mens of bis skill— tR^ative artist exhibited the 
productions of his pen, or pencil,-— and the la 
dies of the State, neve^ behindhand in any good 
work or beneficient ^ect, crowned the excel- 
lenoe of the whole, with the multiplied beauties 
which nature had yielded to their culture, and 
the varied and tasteful attractions which had 
sprung from their handicraft. 

One thing is certain ; the result of this Fair 
has demonstrated, not only what North Carolina 
caii do, imt tehai eke wiM do. 

What was an experiment is now a certainty j 
the success of future efforts is guarantied. A 
number of our people have been deterred from 
entering the list upon the present occasion, either 
from a fear of being defeated in the competition, 
or from an ap|>rehen8ion that the exhibition would 
prove a failure. In the case of the first of these, 
the fresh accessions of State pride they must 
have received, will hereafter drive such selfish 
considerations from their minds ; with the others 
no such fears can be indulged for the future.^ 
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The address pf th« Hoo. A. W. Venable, (the 
orator selected by the aociety for the occasioo,) 
was delivered on the ground, to a very large con- 
course of ladies and gentlemen, who though^ 
exposed to the wind and sun, listened for over an 
hour to it, with a great deal of pleaeureand in* 
structipn. It was a very appropriate and ex- 
cellent address, and well delivered and frequent- 
ly applauded. As the orator ascended the ros- 
trum amidst the enlivening notes of the tune of 
the Old North Slate, played by Frank Johnmm^s 
hras9 bandi three cheers for the Old North Stmke 
was. given by the people with great enthusiusm ; 
And. when the address was concluded three cheers 
for,,the oraior was given, as an evidence of the 
satisfaction and pleasure the address had afforded. 
Such enthusiasm I never witnessed before at an 
Agricultural Fair. \ was pleased to see it. 

The catalogue of the various articles on ex- 
hibition, contains 580 numbers, but as they, are 
hiSs and many lots contained several articles, it 
gives an imperfect idea of all the articles exhibi- 
ted. The beauty^ usefulness and excellence ef 
the articles can only be appreciated by those- who 
saw them. 

The Ujatiye short- horn, Durham, and Deron 
cattle, 66 in number, wf^Sfier than I had sup- 
posed evec existed io l^V^., and most of them 
were raised here. Twenty-two head of Devon 
yearling heifers and on^earling bull, sold for 
one thousand and thirty pillars ; and the owner 
of them saidt he could h*ve sold as many more 
at the same prices, if he bad had them* 

The bogs were of the Bseex, Chester «ad oth- 
er breeds. One was said to have weighed BU4) 
lbs, gross. The BsBsex lUMi Chester were im- 
ported, originally, from Baltimore. The Giant, 
Greorgia Mule, 19^ hand*, bigliy Mid weighing 
2200 lbs., attracted much attention* He wai^ex- 
hihited by the owner for 25 cents each person, 
and much money was taken in at the door. I 
heard a gentleman say, he would give ten thous- 
and dollars for himi, if be could spare the money 
and time to exhibit him a year or two. He is of 
black color and well formed, and broke to bar- 
ness. 

Another large mule would have been a curi- 
osity had it not been *'laid in the shade" by the 
Georgia Giant. 



A.^re«t nmny hig^ blooded horsea were ex- 
hibited, among ttinm a -Mof^an atalHon— -a fine 
trotter and buggy horse. 

The Poultry department was well represented. 
The game fowls attracted most attentiou ; a pair 
of which sold for M6, and 8 pair for 9161, « 
part of whioh, wa» presented, as a donation, by 
the libera) owner, to the society. 

The Agricultural Implements and Machinery, 
much of which was from Baltimore, will com- 
pare with the same kinds at the North. 

ISTew York State Fair. The Collins corn and 
the Poland ry« were^superior taany I have ever 
seen. The Poland rye exhibited by Mr. Sidney 
Weller, is said to produce, on good ground, 60 
bu8helflf)}c»"1iD^.''.^^niie'|^ri& ill the longest and 
largest I haye. ever seen, «nd I have seen **some 
rye," iq. oiy ttaveU. X should be satisfied with 
it if my land will bring !lO bushels per acre, 10 
more than ii will produce of the ordioarj kind. 

f.did not have the pleasure of tasting any of 
Mr. Weller's Scuppemong Wine, but those who 
did, pronounced it supt^rior to the IfecHu' the 
*^Go(is dranlt,^^ to what Mr. Loogworth may aay 
to the contrary. 

I do not pretend to be ^ Jqdge of the beautiful, 
useful and tasty articles exhibited by the Fairest 
of the Pair, but, t cun say, I should have noticed 
them more particularly, had not so many sweet 
'i^ees and beautiful orbs tftlracted my attention 
more clbseTy, and threw a misty veil over my 
eye*.*' 
' Wilt not the success of this Fair stimulate the 
MV>mber8 of the ^Alabamii State Agricultural 
Society to iiold one at Montgomery, some day t 
I think' it shoiild be done, and with the proper 
exertion and management on the part of those 
who take an interest in the adrancement of Ag- 
riciillore\ in our Statey 1 am sore soch an eflRirt 
would be crowned with suoeeaa. I>t our motto 
he f nil He^ftranduttif and fail we wil) not ! 

Respiectfully aubmittedy ' 

N- T. SOR6BY, 
. , torkUmd Ala* 

P. S. I will.endea?or %X a fnlure tiaae |of;iv« 
yoi^ an p^u^lii^e of the modm operandi^ by whioh 
the improvements- in this A^rienltnre of North 
.Ciiro^nft $f^ beiiig.bnH|(htiJbou%/ 
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A Skasonable RgciBPB.— fieiMiertJi^ Lard. 
One of the best Housekeepers in the county of 
Philadelphia, has coltimunicated to ns the fol- 
lowing receipe for rendering lard, which was 
obuined from Charlesloa, and which possesses 
many important advantages over the commen 
»od6. It is simply to^ut in the ksettle before 
the lard— say three jrinis of ley, made of hickory 
ashes, to a common barrel kettle, (generally 
holding less than a barrel, ) The advantages of 
this, are, that the lard renders eaner^ becomes 
Muchmhiter] is sweeter and will keep much longer. 
This method has been pursued for several years, 
with the highest satisfaction. 

Will not some of the numerous Housekeepers 
who read this paper, try it this season, and in- 
form us of the result ?**£<i. Ted. 



Splendid Towlm. 

THE attentioD of POULTRY BREEDERS sad FAN- 
CIERS OF POULTRY generally is inrited to the 
Qnrivalled varieties now offered to the pablie by the 
snbeeriber, embracing every species of value in the Uni- 
ted States. Especial care has been bestowed to rcmder 
tbem all that can be desired by the 

Fonltiy Sealer, Farmer, or Amateur. 

Haring devoted several years to the rearing of Choioe 
Fowls, the sabscriber flatters himself that bj his onre- 
mitting care and attention those now offered by him 
have attained a degree of excellence, as regards sise, 
^rametrj, plunags, ^., wbtoh cannot be sv^rpassed. — 
The several breeds are warranted ENTIRELY PURE, 
especial vigilance having been eieroised to prevent any 
admixisre of bloods Among these may be simmeratecl 
the following : 



To Pickle Onions.— When gathering your 
onions in the fall, save all the small ones for 
pickling. Peel them carefully, and soak them 
in j^trong brine two or three weeks. This takes 
out the strong tasic and smell. Then take them 
out of the brine and soak them twenty-four hours 
in weak vinegar. When taken out from this, 
insert a clove in the top of each onion, and lay 
tbem carefully in a stone jar, and cover with 
cold vinegar. They will be fit for use in a few 
days. 



Ghrapas lor the Soutli. 

THE Subscriber oiTers for sale about 80 dosen fine, well 
rooted Bcmpemong Ch«M Vines, of two 

years growth. These Tines have been propagated by 
layers f^om a vine direct from Skuppemong river, of 
superior quality and unrivaled by any vine south of 
Tar river. These vines are warranted to bear the third 
year flatter being put oat, and for 99 years in succession 
thereafter. 

They can be. bi^d by appUostion to me at La Place, or 
in the city of Montgomery at 96 per doxen, well put up, 
and securely sent to any part of the country. 

October 1, 1868. DR. OLOUD. 
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SajQcm Mexino Bndan. 

Tbb sabscriber has ei|^t young 
Buck Lambs, of the above named 
Afile ^re^%iHPl0^r ana four of the 
same ,breM ^tjfi a dash of tli^ SpuQi 
IfowAw 7hese Laaabe are Mnr^omr 
months old, of fine eise, good oon^^ 
tioB and health* Q^tlemea wishing to cross this fihe 
variety of Shisep on their flocks, can have these at ^ 
small oonaidscatum above their mariset value for matton. 
Wot $10 eaoh* d^livsraUe at any tyoe after the fixst 
day of September. If to be shipped, they will be ddiv- 
9fid at Shoiter'a Ikpot, 09 the Moatgrnciy and.West 
^oiB^ JUfl. Eoad» lA a Md iSfi^re sags. Inr f^isli fl 
wiUtoMfUMiL . 

% %. dLomo. 



Brahmah Pootra, 

Chittagongs, 

Grey Sha^baes, . 

Buff do. 

Black do. 

White do. 

Red do. 

White Cochin Chinn. 

Malays, 

Bucks County, 

White Surrey Dorkings, 

Black Polands, 

White do. 



I . Game Fowls, 
I Silver Pheasants, 
) Seabright Bantams, 
) English do. 

; White do. 

I Nankeen do. 

I Royal Cochin China, 

Hong Kongs, 
, Great Javas, 
1 Black Spanish, 
< Speckled Dorkings, 

Creoles, 

Frisxied Fowls, 



Golden Splandid Hamburgs. 

i9*Pu>^basers may boy with the fullest confidence 
that their orders will receive prompt attention, and that 
the fowls furnished are pure blooded and in healthy 
condition. 

Mr All fowls purchased will be earcfkilly caged, and 
delivered in New ^' \ or Albany, or placed on ship- 
board or railway 1^ Icharge, after which the reepon 
sibility of the subs^ 1 in reference to their safe arri- 
val at their destinatia^cciises. 

"W&^Ord^n and W'-^fr of tfi^tr^rvhourd b< addresi- 
edto I 

^ • J.* I PlATT. box 128 P. 0., 

Dec. 1st, 1868. ^ Bbinebeck, N. Y. 

J. A. & 8. a VIRGIN, 

IHACONt 6A.« AND RIONTCMinEBY. AI.A., 

tf akAUuaiK : 

#rUNOS, ^^^ EASMt 
CfUITASS,f^^ STEJNGS, 

«aia« 



• 
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flU^RT ffF VU8I0AL WKBOTfAIWIH 

- COkD-'^AND SILVER WATCHES, 

JTEWJBI^RT* SIIiVBB Alf D PJLATEIft WAJWf 

. AND FANCY ARTICLES. 

N. BL--^Walehes, desks, and Jewelry repaired Ib the 
beatiaaiuMr. 

April 1, 1868-6t 

JOB WORK9 ^ 

OF EVKRY DESCRIPTION, NEATLY 
EXECUTED AT THE OFFICE OF THE 

UABAMA JOIIftNALi 
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F. A. ROBBIN6 & CO., 

COBNBR WATER AND ST. mCHAEL STREETS. 

HOBILB, ALA., 

Pi^ SADDLERY, P^ 

IKVITE the attention of MerehanU and Pfawtert to their 
extenstre stock, comprising Saddles, Bridles and Mar- 
tingales, Aaness of eTcry deaoriptiott. Leather of all 
kinds, Saddlery Hardware; Saddlers', S he a M akers' 
Carriage-Makers* Tools, Materials and TrimmiBn^ Al- 
so, a superio r arUde of Patent Stretched and Rireted 
TEATSSR BAKDS, for Cotton Gins. Mills, and Ma- 
chinery, of lOl .hlnda.th# lfi«[nir«i Beltft. • All of which 
they offer for sale at Lqw Pnoet^ wholesale and reteil. 
kahile, JBly 1st, 18M-M ^ 

ALABiuA iDtimt *m kwtm nat. 
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mississlppi Nurserlest 

LOOATEB NEAR TAZOO OITT, MIM. 

THE subscribers take great pleasure in announciiig to 
their friends, and Uie public generally, that they 
hare now on hnnd, and ready for sale, one of the choi- 
cest collections of Z'nilt SrOM to be found any where 
in the South. Their aaaortment is Tery large and com- 
plete—the trees are healthy and well grown— «nd Ibe 
prices as low as can possibly be afford^ The follow- 
ing are some of the leading articles with prices nn- 
uexed : 

Pears $1 each,.. ..$80 per 100. Apricots $1 eaeh. 

Apples 26c. each, $20 *' '* Nectarines 60c. «' 

Peaches 26o. ** $20 « *< Plum^ $1 

Strawberries, 60e. per dec. Chemes $1 

All articles sent firom the Nurseries ai« oat«fWly U- 
belled, securely packed, and delivered in Yasoo City free 
of charge. Orders to receiTe attention, must be accom- 
panied by cash, or good N. Qrieans, Yicksbuig or Fatoo 
City reference, and addressed to the sub6cril)er8 at Ttioo 
City, MisB. 

N. B. Persons unacquaiBted with the (fifierent Twrle* 
ties of Fruits, would do well to state for what purpeae 
the trees are wanted, and leaTC the aelection to tiie pro- 
prietors. 

Sept 1, 1863-6m C. B. 8WASET & CO. 

Ha 1 SUPBa-PHOSPHATE W LOB. 

THIS trainable ftrtlUser has been used for aateral 
years in Bngiand and other parts of Suropa, and 
next to Guano, holds the higheat rank in pofNUari^, 
and the extent to which it is used among farmers. Its 
introduction in this country hat been more recent | bttt 
the progress it has made ia the estimation of the pubtto 
has not been less marked or successAil thMi abroad. It 
ia now entefialTely used throni^ut the Northern States, 
after a f^l trial and investigation of its merito ; and it is* 
rapidly bbeeMng , lilte^4ts pi ele e eiiec, Guiao, a &vor- 
ito manure at the South and West 

It is comj^^sed of crushed or ground bones, daccm- 
posed by the addlti<a of about 1-6 their weight of sul- 
phuric acid, diluted with water, to which is added a due 
proportion of guano and sulphato of ammonia. The lat- 
ter ia the active and one of the moat efficient agents in 
the beat Peruvian Guano. 

It u Buited to any aoil in wliioh thete is not CfaAj a 
ftdl supply of the phosphates, which is seldom the case. 
All crops are benefittea by ito application. 

For sale in large or small quaaotie^ in bacs of 160 lbs. 
each. No charge for packages. AH bags will be brand- 
ed •*€. B. DeBvurg, No. 1 Super-Phoephato of Lime.*' 

For sale at B. L. ALLSN'S AmrMuitunl Wanhouat 
and Seed Store, ifO bhA^H Vm t fp %^ N«v-Toik. 

Sept 1} 1868-2t 






THE s tthecr ib e r having grown tile Tellow CloTer lufi* 
cessfblly upon his fun, knows it to be the artiele 
represen t ed above, irUch is Just the Hiittg Plaators in 
the Souft need. 9hc Mduced rates at irfidi the Seed 
are sold, it a stffltoieat guarantee that no humbug it l»- 
tended. 

These Seed are to %e hid at th«1W Store of B. B. 
MNES & CO; ThetfehnSeadarewMAttlperpfail, 
enou^ for one acre. In the bur 60e. per pM. 

Bept 1, iteS-tf B. J. 8MIT& 



